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Abstract 

The Anglo-Georgian Expedition to Nokalakevi (AGEN) has been working in Samegrelo, 
Georgia, since 2001, building on the work carried out by archaeologists from the S. Janashia 
Museum since 1973. The expedition has trained nearly 250 Georgian and British students 
in modern archaeological methodology since 2001, and over that same period Georgia has 
changed enormously, both politically and in its approach to cultural heritage. This paper seeks 
to contextualise the recent contribution of British archaeological methodology to the rich 
history of archaeological work in Georgia, and to consider the emergence of a dynamic cultural 
heritage sector within Georgia since 2004. 


Introduction 

A small village in the predominantly rural, western Georgian region of Mingrelia 
(Samegrelo) hosts a surprising and spectacular historic site (Fig. 1). A fortress 
supposedly established by Kuji, a semi-mythical ruler of western Georgia in the 
vein of the British King Arthur, provides the stage for the story of an alliance 
with King Parnavaz of eastern Georgia (Iberia) and the overthrow of Hellenistic 
overlords. As a result Nokalakevi has become a potent political symbol of a united, 
independent Georgia and a backdrop to presidential campaign launches. Known 
as Tsikhegoji in the Mingrelian dialect, meaning Fortress/Castle of Kuji, the 
Byzantine name Archaeopolis (old city) mirrors the literal meaning of the Geor- 
gian name, Nokalakevi — ruins where a town was — in suggesting that, even when 
the Laz and their Byzantine allies fortified the site in the 4th, 5th and 6th cen- 
turies AD, the ruins of the Hellenistic period town may have still been visible 
(Fig. 2). The three phases of external fortification earned the description ‘Fortress 
of Triple Walls’ in some Georgian chronicles, but between the Arab invasion of 
the early 8th century AD and the Mingrelian principality of the Dadiani family, 
a branch of which took Nokalakevi as a seat in the 15th/16th century, the site 
appears to have been abandoned as a major administrative and military centre. It 
was not until the early 19th century, when classically educated European travellers 
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Fig. 1: Map of Georgia, showing modern and historic borders and archaeological sites referred to in the text. 
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Fig. 2: Plan of surviving structures and fortifications at Nokalakevi, and the local topography. 
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explored the South Caucasus,! that associations were made between Nokalakevi 
and both Archaeopolis and the city of Aia of the Jason and the Argonauts myths. 
Today the site of Aia is is more usually identified with the modern, Imeretian 
city of Kutaisi (situated on the navigable river Rioni; the Phasis of the Greek 
stories), but the identification of Nokalakevi with Archaeopolis — first made by 
the Swiss philologist, Frédéric Dubois de Montpéreux, in 1833 — has proved 
correct.” 

Archaeological work at Nokalakevi has taken many forms since the first excava- 
tions over the winter of 1930/31, jointly funded by the Weimar Republic’s Not- 
gemeinschaft der deutschen Wissenschaft and the Soviet Academy of Sciences in a 
short-lived cultural and scientific programme of co-operation. Led by the German 
Byzantinist Alfons Maria Schneider and his Georgian assistants Levan Mushkelishivili 
and Giorgi Gozalishvil, the initial work revealed the extent of much of the fortifica- 
tions of the 20 ha site; found a hoard of gold solidi dating to the reign of the Emperor 
Maurice; and is largely credited with confirming the association of Nokalakevi 
with the Archaeopolis/Tsikhegoji described by Byzantine historians, such as Pro- 
copius (History of the Wars 8. 14) and Agathias (Historiarum Libri Quinque 2. 22. 3; 
3. 3. 8-3.7; 4. 9. 6; 4. 11), and by the Georgian mediaeval chroniclers writing 
the Kartlis Tskhovreba.’ Aside from a small number of intervening survey projects, 
it was over 40 years until the first long-term programme of excavation and conser- 
vation was established by Parmen Zakaraia and Nodar Lomouri of the S. Janashia 
State Museum of Georgia in 1973, the results of which were published in three 
volumes.* The Nokalakevi Expedition initially operated from a building on the south 
side of the River Tekhuri, but within two or three years it was given the old village 
hospital building to use — presumably after medical facilities had been centralised 
at the municipal capital at Senaki. This new expedition base had originally been built 
in the early 20th century, and required some renovation and structural modifications 
to suit its new role, however it was located northeast of the looping gorge carved by 
the river, right in amongst the historic ruins of the lower town. From the mid-1970s 
to 1991 this building served as a Dig House, accommodating supervisors and stu- 
dents, plus a large dining area and the kitchen. A second, this time purpose-built, 
‘Dig House’ was constructed next to it in about 1977/78, initially to accommodate 
the project directors and more finds processing and analysis space on the ground 
floor. Throughout the 1980s, until Georgian independence in 1991, the expedition 
operated out of both buildings for six months each year. With an annual budget 
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peaking at around 280,000 Roubles (about US $200,000) and a huge team, the scale 
of excavation, conservation and restoration was enormous. The civil war that erupted 
shortly after independence saw a great deal of damage to the infrastructure of both 
the expedition and the local museum. Some of this was due to small arms’ fire, but 
the majority was a result of the looting of salvageable materials. The withdrawal of 
state funding for Janashia Museum’s Nokalakevi Expedition in 1991; the inter- 
ethnic and political conflicts of the 1990s; and the widespread organised crime (and 
under-funded, often corrupt, police force), meant that the small-scale archaeological 
work that was undertaken between 1991 and 1998 was predominantly self-funded 
by dedicated individuals from the Janashia Museum, at some personal risk in a 
volatile region of the country. The original Dig House, by this time an old build- 
ing, was damaged beyond repair in this period and was demolished in 2000 or early 
2001, shortly before the first season of the Anglo-Georgian Expedition to Nokalakevi 
(Kartul-Inglisuri Ekspeditsia Nokalakevshi). From 2001 to the present day, the expe- 
dition has flourished because of the genuine collaboration between Georgian and 
British specialists that it has fostered, and the friendships that remain at its heart. 
This collaboration can be observed not only in this paper, but in the growing num- 
ber of publications by the expedition, including those that are bringing the site to 
the attention of western scholars.’ 

Since AGEN’s first excavation in 2001, funded by a combination of financial 
contributions from British volunteers and small grants from bodies such as the Mar- 
jory Wardrop Fund at Oxford and the British Institute at Ankara, the socio-economic 
landscape of Georgia has changed beyond recognition. The post-Soviet regime of 
Eduard Shevardnadze, tainted by endemic corruption and a failure to meet the expec- 
tations of newly independent, free market, Georgians, was overthrown in the blood- 
less popular uprising known as the Rose Revolution in 2003, followed by the election 
of Mikheil Saakashvili to the presidency in early 2004. His government, perceived 
as western-facing, young and dynamic, set about a series of reforms including the 
systematic clear-out of corrupt police officers; resurfacing decrepit old roads and 
adding new roads to the network; and stabilising of power supplies; alongside the 
strengthening of ties with western democracies and an eye on future membership 
of the European Union and the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. The work of 
the new government also included an increased focus on the preservation of Geor- 
gia’s rich cultural heritage, and the creation of new heritage organisations to pro- 
tect, conserve and display the material remains. In turn, however, even the two- 
term Saakashvili presidency proved to be only a way-marker on Georgia’s progress 


> For example, Everill et al. 2010; 2011; Everill 2012; 2014; Lomitashvili ez al. 2010; 2011; 
2013. 
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Fig. 3: The location of the Anglo-Georgian expedition's trenches at Nokalakevi excavated 
between 2001 and 2016. 


to a mature democracy and perhaps, despite the many steps forward, the greatest 
legacy of the Rose Revolutionaries was in handing over power peacefully follow- 
ing their loss at the parliamentary elections in 2012. Since then, the new govern- 
ment has continued to drive forward reforms in key areas, such as education and 
infrastructure, while strengthening Georgia's relationship with the west. In 2014 
Georgia and the European Union signed an Association Agreement, which also 
established Georgia as one of three ‘Deep and Comprehensive Free Trade Areas’ 
(DCFTA) — giving Georgian business access to selected aspects of the European 
Union internal market, and enabling European Union investment into Georgia. 

During this period of incredible change in Georgia three international collabo- 
rations have operated in Nokalakevi (Fig. 3), including a short-lived Swiss-Georgian 
Expedition which excavated four test pits in 2006/07, and an ongoing Norwegian- 
Georgian conservation and restoration project which began in 2010. By far the 
largest and longest-lived of these is the Anglo-Georgian Expedition which, in 2012, 
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became the longest running, international collaborative excavation in Georgia (over- 
taking the British-Georgian Pichvnari Expedition, led by Amiran Kakhidze and 
Michael Vickers, which operated very successfully from 1998 to 2009). The eco- 
nomic recovery in Georgia, alongside the stability of mature democratic government 
and modernised heritage institutions, mean that Janashia Museum’s Nokalakevi 
Expedition now sits within the framework of the Georgian National Museum, and 
is supported by the National Agency for Cultural Heritage Preservation of Georgia 
which manages the site itself. The longevity of the Anglo-Georgian Expedition is, 
in itself, a great success and reflects the strength of a collaboration underpinned 
by personal friendships and shared goals. In terms of professional output the work 
of AGEN has undoubtedly added greatly to the body of evidence regarding human 
activity at Nokalakevi from pre-history to modern times, however sixteen field sea- 
sons, at the time of writing, have also witnessed the training of a considerable num- 
ber of Georgian and British student archaeologists in modern excavation/recording 
methods, and it may be that this is ultimately the more significant legacy of the 
expedition. 

Between 2001 and 2016, students from seven British universities have undertaken 
work at Nokalakevi as part of the fieldwork requirement of their degree programmes 
alongside volunteers from the USA, Canada, Ireland, Australia, Holland, Belgium, 
Poland, the United Arab Emirates and Russia. Georgian archaeology students have 
also been trained in the methodology utilised at Nokalakevi, as a concerted and delib- 
erate effort to provide young Georgian archaeologists with the skills required for 
modern professional practice. Initial discussions between the Georgian and British 
directors, prior to the first field season in 2001, determined that the deeply stratified 
archaeological deposits of Nokalakevi warranted the use of a recording system that 
was best able to cope satisfactorily with a complex urban site. This factor, combined 
with the previous work experience of the British archaeologists and the desire to train 
students in modern methodology, led to the adoption of the Single Context Record- 
ing (SCR) system. SCR, as utilised by the Museum of London Archaeology Service, 
forms the basis of the dominant methodology currently applied in British urban, 
developer-funded, archaeology. SCR sytematises the reduction of deeply stratified 
archaeological deposits without reference to section recording, although sections may 
be integrated where deposits are particularly complex. The expedition was the first 
to introduce this methodology to Georgian archaeology and was able to arrange for 
the MoLAS Site Manual to be translated into Georgian. Subsequently RESCUE: 
The British Archaeological Trust’s handbook First Aid for Finds’ was also translated 
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Into Georgian. Both these manuals are now used in the teaching of Georgian archae- 
ology students. However, as will be discussed, the expedition has found ‘pure’ SCR 
to be inadequate for the broader research and training goals of Nokalakevi. 


Archaeological Practice in Georgia 

Antiquarianism as a specific area of scholarly activity appeared relatively late in 
Georgia, though this is not to imply that there was no prior interest in the people and 
artefacts of the past. Gamkrelidze® quotes the early 19th-century Georgian historian, 
Teimuraz Bagrationi, who describes the storage of artefacts, such as coins and weap- 
ons recovered from pre-Christian graves, in the depository of King Erekle II and 
the subsequent looting of the royal treasury during the Persian sacking of Tbilisi in 
1795. In 1850 the Caucasian Branch of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society 
first met in Tbilisi, deciding to establish a museum in support of a concerted effort 
to study the antiquities of the region.’ This museum, established in 1852, became 
the Caucasian Museum in 1865 and the Museum of Georgia in 1919. In 1851 the 
Imperial Archaeological Society was established in St Petersburg with a focal shift, 
reflecting broader cultural change engendered by the military disaster of 1812, away 
from ‘the remains of classical cities occupied by foreign colonists’,!? and onto the 
antiquities of Russia and its empire. This was followed, in 1859, by an ‘Imperial 
Archaeological Commission within the Ministry of Court to oversee licensing of exca- 
vations on government land and to safeguard archaeological finds throughout Russia 
and its territories’.'' The Imperial Russian Archaeological Society was founded by 
Count Alexei Uvarov in Moscow in 1864, providing a focal point for the wealthy 
and educated aristocrats across the Empire who were largely responsible for fund- 
ing some of the earlier excavations.'? Around the same time construction pro- 
jects, including the Georgian Military Highway through the Caucasus Mountains, 
were revealing archaeological sites and in 1871 a Caucasian division of the Impe- 
rial Archaeological Commission, known as the Caucasus Archaeological Committee, 
was founded.'? The excavations prompted by the construction of part of the Geor- 
gian Military Highway at Mtskheta, Georgia's ancient capital, and in the Samtavro 
valley, helped advance the archaeological study of the region though the excavations 


š Gamkrelidze 2010, 37. 
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were led by an Austrian natural historian living in Tbilisi.! Its international profile 
was significantly developed after the Imperial Archaeological Commission held its 
5th congress in Tbilisi in 1881. However while some researchers cite this as a turn- 
Ing point in the professionalisation of Georgtan archaeology, the more prevalent 
view is that the congress actually did little to advance the study, or methodology, 
of Georgian archaeology. Indeed, ‘the eminent historian-cum-archaeologist Ekvtime 
Takaishvili noted that “excavational archaeology was scantily represented at the 
Tbilisi Congress". ? 

The first formal archaeological investigation in Georgia, and perhaps in the whole 
South Caucasus, was undertaken at the site of Uplistsikhe near Gori in 1852 by the 
pioneering Dimitri Meghvinetukhutsesishvili (1815-1878). 


Meghvinetukhutsesishvili began the archaeological study of Uplistsikhe by surveying the 
area and made drawings of the ancient structures; he discovered and copied several 
Georgian inscriptions. In order to make these copies, he had to climb high cliffs to see 
half-destroyed rock-cut edifices. He braved many dangers in order to harvest the fruits 
of his archaeological studies. He began by excavating the great hall of Uplistsikhe; cut- 
ting a trench about 4 m long, he unearthed fragments of a column and potsherds. In 
the room adjacent to the great hall were found huge wine jars, or pithoi. He concluded 
that the great hall and the adjoining structures seemed to be the palace of a nobleman. 
He studied all materials related to Uplistsikhe, namely the written sources containing 
evidence for Uplistsikhe as well as folk traditions preserved among the local inhabitants. 


At the same time, he excavated burials in the area.!® 


Despite not fulfilling his intention to fully publish his results, Meghvinetukhut- 
sesishvili can also be credited with the first archaeological publication in the Cau- 
casus with short reports appearing in issues 43, 66 and 70 of the Kavkaz news- 
paper in 1852," almost 20 years before Yeritsov is sometimes credited with the 
same feat for his report on his work at Akner, Armenia, in the same newspaper 
in 1871.'8 

In 1873, Dimitri Bakradze (1826-1890) published an article in the periodical 
Tsiskari, in Georgian, which highlighted the importance of the region in terms of 
future archaeological study and issued a clarion call to scholars and the public alike 
for the establishment of a new institution. Bakradze ‘outlined a significant programme 
imbued with progressive ideas for the proposed archaeological society; the question 


14 Gamkrelidze 2010, 39. 
15 Gamkrelidze 2010, 43. 
16 Gamkrelidze 2010, 38. 
7 Gamkrelidze 2010, 38. 
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was raised of the necessity of protecting monuments, and the need for their map- 
ping, recording, description, purchase and excavation’.'? At the first meeting in 
1873 of the archaeological society, of which Bakradze was a founding figure, a list 
of sites was presented at which it was thought that archaeological investigation would 
help shed most light on Georgian history. For western Georgia this included the site 
of Nokalakevi, alongside Bedia, Phasis, Ozurgeti, Kutaisi, Vartsikhe, Oni, Khoni and 
Shorapani. Bakradze went on to direct excavations himself in the district of Ozurgeti 
and remained a leading figure in Georgian archaeology until his death, shortly before 
which he had instigated renewed investigation at Mtskheta, in the area of Bagineti. 
Supervision of this excavation was assigned to the young and dynamic Ekvtime 
Takaishvili (1863-1953) who was to become a hugely important figure in Georgian 
archaeology.”° 

After graduating from St Petersburg University in 1887, Takaishvili had returned 
to his native Georgia and, from 1896, excavated at Vani — where he was among 
the first to use archaeological evidence to correctly date the site.?! He also excavated 
near the village of Sajavakho on the Rioni river; and at Khutsubani near the Black 
Sea in the district of Kobuleti. He investigated the site of Bori in 1902; purchased 
the Akhalgori treasure for the Caucasian Museum; and conducted excavations at 
Sachkhere. His views were pioneering in Georgia. He took a holistic approach to the 
study of archaeological sites reminiscent of Aubrey’s in 17th-century England, incor- 
porating local ethnography and folklore. However, arguably Takaishvili’s most sig- 
nificant contributions to Georgian archaeology came as a result of the collapse of 
the Russian Empire and the independence of the three Transcaucasian republics, 
briefly as one democratic state and then as three, before the invasion of the Red 
Army in 1921 marked the start of the Soviet Occupation. As one of the founders 
of Tbilisi State University in 1918, Takaishvili wrote the first archaeological course 
for Georgian students,” and subsequently was elected as a representative to the 
Parliament of the Democratic Republic of Georgia. When the Menshevik govern- 
ment fled to France in 1921, Takaishvili was given responsibility for the Georgian 
National Treasury — 39 large containers filled with priceless antiquities — which he 
steadfastly protected, despite his own extreme financial hardship and the attempts 
of a number of museums to purchase some of the material.?? After the Soviet Union 
had been recognised by the League of Nations in 1933, and Georgia's 'government 
in exile' lost its legal standing, the French state took possession of the treasury 


19 Gamkrelidze 2010, 40. 

20 Gamkrelidze 2010, 41—43. 
?! Khatchadourian 2008, 258. 
22 Gamkrelidze 2010, 43-44. 
25 Khatchadourian 2008, 258. 
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despite Takaishvili’s protestations. At the end of the Second World War he was able 
to repatriate the material, but was himself arrested on his return to Georgia, spend- 
ing the last few years of his life under house arrest in Tbilisi. 

The practice of archaeology in Georgia took a significant step forward in 1924, 
when the government of the Georgian SSR passed legislation forbidding all 


unwarranted archaeological digging, without the permission of relevant scholarly insti- 
tutions... In addition, the state took over the care and protection of all archaeological 
discoveries. Initially, Tbilisi State University, the State Museum of Georgia and the 
Georgian Historical-Ethnographic Society were charged with conducting archaeological 
excavations and safe-keeping of the items brought to light.” 


One of the new breed of Georgian archaeologists was Giorgi Nioradze (1886-1951), 
who returned from Europe with a modern archaeological education in 1925 and, 
as the new head of archaeology at the State Museum, spent six years developing an 
exceptional portfolio of excavations. Nioradze managed to bring together leading 
archaeologists of both the pre- and post-revolutionary traditions (including Maka- 
latia, Iordanishvili, Chitaia, Mushkelishivili and Gozalishvili — the last two being 
key members of the first expedition to Nokalakevi in 1930); restored the archaeol- 
ogy course that Takaishvili had established at Tbilisi University, becoming Chair of 
Ancient History in 1925 and then Chair of the History of Material Culture in 
1934 — a position he held until his death.” 

Archaeology, and what would now be described as ‘cultural heritage studies’ gen- 
erally, had to adapt to a very different disciplinary landscape during the Soviet Occu- 
pation, with pre-revolutionary theoretical ideas rapidly being replaced by a Marxist- 
Leninist focus that was acceptable to the establishment. This became particularly 
important after the defeat of the Georgian anti-Soviet uprising in August 1924 after 
which non-Marxist scholars were increasingly persecuted. Even Ivane Javakhish- 
vili (1876-1940), the leading historian and 'kartvelologist, only narrowly escaped 
arrest during Stalin’s Great Purge of 1936.2 In contrast, the colourful historian and 
linguist Nikolai Marr (1865-1934) was able to emphasise the Marxist credentials 
of his research into the shared origins, he believed, of language families. Marr, born 
in Kutaisi to a British father and a Georgian mother, was a lifelong friend to Takai- 
shvili and a mentor to Javakhishvili, but unlike his two colleagues he managed to 
prosper under the new Soviet order. However, while Marr's pre-revolution archae- 
ological excavations in Armenia represent an important contribution to the devel- 
oping profession in the Transcaucasus, his linguistic theories were considered rather 


24 Gamkrelidze 2010, 44. 
25 Gamkrelidze 2010, 44. 
26 Khatchadourian 2008, 261. 
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eccentric outside the USSR and did not gain much traction at all in the west. In 
Georgia, it is the work of Javakhishvili that is lauded today, representing an out- 
standing body of scholarly research on Georgian history, archaeology and language. 
Javakhishvili’s first involvement in archaeological fieldwork came quite late in life, 
in 1930 when he was asked to oversee the short excavation at Nokalakevi, but he 
remained active in archaeology for the last decade of his life acting as a consultant 
to excavations at sites including Dmanisi, Gudarekhi, Geguti and Bolnisi.” 

With the death of Javakhishvili, Simon Janashia (1900-1947) — a member of 
the first generation of Georgian scholars to have graduated from Tbilisi State Uni- 
versity — assumed the chief role in directing archaeological projects in Georgia though 
he was, by training, a specialist in Georgian mediaeval history. The two men had 
worked closely together to direct a major programme of excavation at Mtskheta from 
1937, when Janashia was director of the Marr Institute of Languages, History and 
Material Culture and Javakhishvili was a consultant to the Institute.?? However, by 
the end of the 1940s the institutional landscape was quite different, and following 
the deaths of both Javakhishvili and Janashia two of the key national institutions 
bore their names (the I. Javakhishvili Tbilisi State University, and the S. Janashia 
Museum of Georgia). More significantly, the Marr Institute of Languages, History 
and Material Culture (often referred to by its Georgian acronym ENIMKI) was 
restructured in 1941, and what became the I. Javakhishvili Institute of History, 
Archaeology and Ethnography was detached from it and placed within the newly 
founded Georgian SSR Academy of Sciences.” The academy, renamed the Georgian 
National Academy of Sciences (GNAS) in 1990, remains a key advisor to the govern- 
ment in terms of archaeology and, until its Archaeological Commission was moved 
to the National Agency for Cultural Heritage Preservation, had the power to grant 
(or withhold) excavation permits (see below). A final, noteworthy development in 
terms of the structure of Georgian archaeology arose from a house-building boom in 
the 1970s. The sudden demand for archaeological investigations led to Otar Lordki- 
panidze (1930-2002) calling for the creation of a Centre for Archaeological Studies. 
The CAS was established in 1977, and initially housed within the I. Javakhishvili 
Institute of History, Archaeology and Ethnography,?? from which it ran a number of 
archaeological expeditions — the most famous of which being the excavation of the 
significant city site at Vani. Today it is the O. Lordkipanidze Archaeological Research 
Centre, part of the Georgian National Museum. 


27 Gamkrelidze 2010, 45. 
28 Khatchadourian 2008, 262. 
7 Gamkrelidze 2010, 46. 
? Gamkrelidze 2010, 47. 
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The Development of British Methodology 

While Georgian archaeological endeavour, from Meghvinetukhutsesishvili to Lord- 
kipanidze and beyond, undoubtedly experienced significant developments in terms 
of methodology, there remains no accepted best-practice standard in Georgian 
archaeology. A variety of excavation techniques are employed, not all of which are 
able to fully reveal the stratigraphic sequence, or enable its recording. Indeed, this 
current lack of standardisation is most problematic when it comes to the excavation 
archive, the paper representation of the archaeological deposits and all that remains 
after the project is completed, constituting ‘preservation by record’.*! Even today it 
remains possible to excavate a nationally important site and record it only in note- 
books that never enter the public domain, and this is perhaps because methodology 
has not been afforded the necessary time and consideration in the past. In contrast, 
excavation methodologies and recording strategies have sometimes been a source of 
great angst for the British. 

The British urban archaeological tradition stems largely from the work of Martin 
Biddle (1937— ) in Winchester between 1961 and 1971, and of Philip Barker (1920— 
2001) at sites such as Hen Domen between 1960 and 1988, and, particularly, at 
Wroxeter from 1966 to 1990. Both men, working in parallel though not in isolation, 
were influenced by the ‘open area’ approach initially developed by mediaevalists 
excavating deserted villages in Holland and Denmark. In Britain, the excavations 
of Biddle and Barker perfected this approach as a significant step forward from the 
then prevalent tradition of box trenches referred to as the “Wheeler-Kenyon method’ 
(derived initially from the excavations directed by Sir Mortimer Wheeler in the 1930s 
and developed, by his student Dame Kathleen Kenyon, in the 1950s). The idea of 
utilising a grid of box trenches was primarily to allow the recording in detail of a 
series of sections, giving ‘vertical’ data pre-eminence over horizontal plans. This 
emphasised the sequence of stratification which, many thought, could not be appro- 
priately illuminated by layers. A secondary benefit may well have been derived from 
the improved ability of supervisors to monitor the work of large numbers of work- 
men, utilising the baulks, as the rigorous management of the workforce was per- 
ceived to be a key priority, frequently described in his books.? However, at Maiden 
Castle Wheeler himself had abandoned box trenches in order to shed more light on 
complex horizontal stratigraphy and predicted the demise of the box trench system 
so closely associated with him.?? Certainly both Biddle and Barker considered their 
‘open area’ excavation to be a continuation of Wheeler’s drive for greater stratigraphic 


31 Department of the Environment (UK) 1990. 
32 For example, Wheeler 1954, 153-77. 
33 Wheeler 1954, 215, quoted in Carver 2011, 20. 
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clarity utilising ‘continuing’ sections derived from a series of temporary baulks across 
the site, to be drawn and removed at regular intervals.”* However Barker also sug- 
gested that the focus on vertical sections on some sites often led to a paucity in the 
recording of horizontal plans. The move away from box trenches and towards the use 
of large, ‘open area’ excavation was pioneered in the 1930s and 40s by van Giffen in 
Holland, Hatt and Steensberg in Denmark, and Bersu in Germany and Britain. It was 
further developed in Britain in the 1950s by Hurst and Golson working at Wharram 
Percy, and Frere at Verulamium.? Biddle himself describes being particularly influ- 
enced by the work of Hurst and Frere and, through them, back to Steensberg.?* 
However, it is fair to say that the work of Biddle and Barker perfected and popular- 
ised this methodological approach, which insisted on the accurate recording of depos- 
its in both plan and section. 

The extensive excavations at Winchester and Wroxeter tackled incredibly complex 
sequences of deposits and engendered new ways of working and, perhaps more 
importantly, new ways of organising and interpreting the data produced. However, 
the projects were quite different in character. Biddle’s excavations combined a ‘rescue’ 
and research focus, having negotiated time ahead of development in order to under- 
take the work. The scale of the operation, while not unusual in today’s commercial 
environment, was literally ground-breaking then. The sheer number of excavators 
and deposits demanded academic and organisational rigour and a firm hand on the 
rudder. Biddle’s future wife, Birthe, an exemplary archaeologist in her own right, 
became an invaluable member of the Winchester team in 1964. In contrast, Barker’s 
excavations at Wroxeter — though no less rigorous — dealt with shallower sequences, 
perhaps allowing the time to set ‘best practice’ methodological yardsticks. His focus 
on the theory of excavation led to the publication of the methodological bible, 
Techniques of Archaeological Excavation, in 1977,’ which set a new benchmark for 
the standard of archaeological work, but one that was, admittedly, time-consuming. 
Barker's approach was initially ridiculed by traditionalists for its apparently slow pace, 
before he silenced all his critics by revealing incredible sequences of late/post-Roman 
timber buildings that contradicted established opinion on the lifespan of Wroxeter 
Roman city.?? Such evidence would simply never have been found through the exca- 
vation methods that came before. 

Biddle's great success was in the use of Open Area excavation — perhaps the first 
application of it on a 'rescue' site of that size — but also the organisational rigour 
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^ Martin Biddle pers. comm. 


> Barker 1982, 16-21. 

° Martin Biddle pers. comm. 
37 2nd edition: Barker 1982. 
38 White 2006. 
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that he employed, some of which he learnt from Wheeler.2? His projects, like 
Barker’s at Wroxeter, attracted domestic and international students of archaeology, 
who returned home taking with them this approach to archaeological excavation 
which became known as the Winchester Method, or La Méthode Winchester in 
the USA and France.“ The removal of permanent baulks, and the widening of the 
area under excavation, was consequently a product of the desire to reveal the great- 
est extent of the layers that characterise an urban site, as much as it was a recogni- 
tion that the use of permanent baulks often acted to obscure important, structural 
relationships. 

However, other methodological developments emanated from Winchester that 
ultimately ran contrary to the ideals expressed by both Biddle and Barker. A young 
Bermudan named Edward Harris gained his first excavation experience under the 
Biddles, as an Ordinary Digger on the Cathedral Green site, Winchester, in 1967. 
In 1968 he worked as a Principal Digger and demonstrated great potential as an 
excavator during the work at St Swithun’s tomb, which led to him being asked to 
take on an Assistant Supervisory role in 1969,4! when he was first required to under- 
take site recording. Harris worked at Wolvesey Palace, Winchester, in 1970-71, 
before working in Bergen, Norway, where he began formulating his ideas on strati- 
graphic recording. By early 1973, under Biddle’s patronage, Harris was employed 
by the Winchester Research Unit to work on the Lower Brook Street excavation 
archive. Originally conceived in February 1973, from doodles while working late 
one evening interpreting the complex stratigraphical data, the Harris matrix, or sim- 
ply the stratigraphic matrix, allows the schematic presentation of incredibly com- 
plex sequences of contexts as an aid to interpretation. This in itself provides a useful 
tool to archaeologists, however Harris took his ideas a step further and, with others, 
laid the foundations for SCR which had, at its heart and effectively governing the 
process, the stratigraphic matrix. The innovation of planning individual contexts in 
isolation was first suggested to Harris by Laurence Keen, then Director of the South- 
ampton Archaeological Research Unit, who had regular contact with the Winchester 
Research Unit and had already trialled the idea in the first half of the 1970s.” 
Carver? ascribes the birth of the British term for a stratigraphic unit, ‘context’, to 
Max Foster at York in 1972; and pro-forma recording sheets to Sue Hirst at Bordes- 
ley Abbey, however it seems that Harris arrived at the same conceptual point inde- 
pendently and at about the same time. These new approaches were all adopted along 


5? Collis 2011. 
40 Everill and White 2011; Collis 2011. 
! Martin Biddle pers. comm. 


#2 Edward Harris pers. comm. 
43 Carver 2011, 21. 
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with the first use of a rolling stratigraphic matrix on site during the 1975 rescue 
excavation at New Road, Winchester, making it the first site to make use of the 
embryonic SCR system. This project was supervised by Patrick Ottaway (working for 
the Winchester City Rescue Archaeologist, Ken Qualmann) who had been encouraged 
by Harris to trial this new approach — an experiment supported by Qualmann.^ 
Harris and Ottaway published an article outlining ‘A recording experiment on a rescue 
site' in Rescue News,? however later publication of the excavation contains conven- 
tional section drawings and no reference to SCR.“° Shortly after the start of work at 
New Road, Harris approached Brian Hobley, then Chief Archaeologist at the Museum 
of London's Department for Urban Archaeology, asking if he would also trial this new 
system. The large excavation at the General Post Office (GPO) site in London, which 
also began in 1975, was selected for this purpose and site supervisor Andy Boddington 
reported it to be a great success.” When Steve Roskams arrived at the site the follow- 
ing year, he worked on developing the system with the GPO team, which ultimately 
led to the creation of the DUA Site Manual in 1980.48 Harris, during his PhD in 
London from 1976 to 1979, maintained regular contact with the DUA team while 
continuing to develop his theories on stratification that would be published as Princi- 
ples of Archaeological Stratigraphy.” 

SCR, therefore, is ultimately a composite of several innovations, first brought 
together by Harris before the system was developed through application by the 
Department for Urban Archaeology (DUA). The DUA merged with the Depart- 
ment of Greater London Archaeology to form the Museum of London Archaeology 
Service in 1991. Others had developed their own stratigraphic flow diagrams and 
recording systems at around the same time (for example, Steve Roskams and Henry 
Hurst at Carthage in 1974°°) and consequently the DUA system stems from the 
work of several people. However, clearly Harris was the driving force behind the 
first expression of what would now be called SCR, the key elements of which are: 


1) The Stratigraphic/Harris Matrix 
2) Individual units of stratification 
3) Pro-forma recording sheets 

4) Single context plans 


Patrick Ottaway pers. comm. 
4 Harris and Ottaway 1976. 

46 Qualmann er al. 2004. 
Edward Harris pers. comm. 
Steve Roskams pers. comm. 
4 Harris 1979. 

Steve Roskams pers. comm. 
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Under this system section drawings were rendered almost a resource of last resort, 
and plans were to consist of single contexts in isolation. The plan drawings themselves 
became subject to their own stratigraphy, being overlain during post-excavation 
analysis according to the matrix, so that the phases could be re-constructed and 
interpreted. Harris wrote, in his first publication on the implementation of a matrix 
in 1975, ‘when studying stratification, many excavators rely on the section as a 
way to work out the relationships between the layers of a site; the layer plan is usu- 
ally ignored in stratigraphic analysis, partly because the standing section or baulk 
works on an excavation against the recovery of the plan of each layer’.°! He goes 
on to add, ‘the section of the face of the baulk, cannot, except on the simplest sites, 
reflect either the vagaries of individual layers or represent any but the most local of 
stratigraphic sequences. Arguments of chronology or of the sequence of a complex 
stratigraphic situation based on sectional analysis must be suspect or completely 
fallacious.?? He was, of course, partly correct in that assessment, though his criti- 
cisms seem to be of the old Wheeler-Kenyon method, the problems with which had 
already been amply demonstrated. Both Biddle and Barker (and others including, 
in fact, Wheeler himself) had advocated, for a number of years, that both the verti- 
cal and horizontal record should be considered, and in combination would provide 
the accuracy Harris appears to have sought through the application of a synthetic 
stratigraphic matrix. 

That said, the use of pro-forma recording sheets, rather than notebooks, and 
individual stratigraphic units (the term ‘context’ is used in Britain, but other terms 
are of course used elsewhere) provided a simple method for ensuring that every 
context — each one representing a temporal event in the sequence — is recorded fully 
(and comparably) regardless of subjective significance. The issue of temporality is 
key to the successful analysis of a site’s stratigraphy. Rather than grouping deposits, 
determined as belonging to the same period by their associated finds, the application 
of individual units of stratification correctly identifies that each relates to a specific 
event. Consequently a stratigraphic matrix becomes a readable storyboard of all of 
the events that led to the formation of the site. However, in reality, carefully observed 
section drawings are an important component of the overall site archive, if their 
local limitations are acknowledged. Equally it would be disingenuous to suggest 
that a stratigraphic matrix represents an infallible, final word on a site, and clearly 
a matrix includes significant elements of interpretation. 

Biddle and Barker continued to favour the use of phase plans and section draw- 
ings over the emerging SCR system. Barker argued that the separation of the drawn 
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record into individual contexts made it harder to reinterpret the evidence in post- 
excavation.’ He also wrote that ‘where, in my experience, such a [matrix] has been 
used it has not altered the interpretation arrived at from the study of the ground 
and the plans and sections. It is more an instrument for aiding clear thinking and 
coherent publication than for primary interpretation. Certainly the huge quantity 
of incredibly detailed drawings from Barker’s excavations were a hallmark of his 
approach that recognised the crucial importance of careful and patient excavation 
and recording. However, the great strength of Harris’s broader approach was in the 
organisation of the data and the systematising of a methodology that supported the 
birth of the British profession, underpinned by common approaches to recording. 
The use of individual stratigraphic units and pro-forma recording sheets crucially 
enabled the more effective administration of the archive. 


AGEN Methodology 

The appeal of SCR to many British archaeologists in the 1970s and 80s, was the 
apparently efficient and non-hierarchical system that it produced, within which indi- 
vidual, experienced excavators have responsibility for the area that they are excavat- 
ing and are expected to work with minimal supervision. This was welcomed, in 
part, as a rejection of the very hierarchical site organisation favoured by excavators 
like Wheeler and Biddle. However on most research projects, which are often less 
constrained in terms of time, the majority of those on site have little or no previous 
experience and require close supervision, training and management. For this and 
other reasons the expedition has, since 2001, moved away from a strict adherence 
to SCR and towards the combined horizontal and vertical approaches utilised by 
advocates of Open Area excavation. The expedition does, however, assign unique 
numbers to individual contexts, and recording is undertaken on a series of registers 
and sheets that form a modern paper archive. Site drawings are produced on per- 
matrace, and a rolling stratigraphic matrix has been constructed as an aid to inter- 
pretation and discussion, though it is not the engine that drives the recording process 
as it would be in a pure SCR system. Operating in a non-commercial environment 
the expedition is able to place more emphasis on training and best practice. It has 
been possible to select a methodology that best suits the combined goals of research 
and teaching, in which the need to pause excavation to undertake phase planning, for 
example, does not impact negatively. Like Biddle and Barker, we have opted to utilise 
‘phase plans’, which show more clearly the relationship between different contextual 
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Fig. 4: Drone photograph showing the eastern fortifications at Nokalakevi (foreground) and 
the Tekhuri river winding onto the Colchian Plain (© National Agency for Cultural Heritage 
Preservation of Georgia). 


elements of structures and associated features, and we also utilise multi-phase plans 
at the start and/or completion of each field season in order to map annual progress. 
In consequence the methodology employed at Nokalakevi is one that stems from the 
excavations of Biddle, Barker and others, incorporating some of the methodological 
innovations of SCR. The use of experienced commercial archaeologists as British 
trench supervisors (working in collaboration with Georgian trench supervisors 
with several seasons’ experience of working at Nokalakevi with this methodology) 
ensures that the on-site training of students is led by archaeologists with current 
and extensive archaeological experience, gained from a wide variety of site types and 
periods (Fig. 4). 

The implementation of a modern excavation methodology was supplemented 
in 2009 with the undertaking of an RTK GPS survey of standing structures at 
Nokalakevi (including the excavated foundations in the lower town and the three 
phases of fortification walls); the topography; and the archaeological trenches. 
This survey, undertaken with the University of Winchester’s Leica GPS1200+, 
accurate to within 2mm, provides the most detailed plan of the entire site to date 
and was the first to map the site globally with UTM Zone 38N coordinates. The 
20ha site was mapped over 15 days, with 3145 points recorded’ and this has 
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allowed the expedition to produce a modern, digital plan of the site tied into an 
accurate global position. As well as site-specific detail, the incorporation of freely 
available data from the joint NASA/Japanese ASTER?? Global Digital Elevation 
Model has also supported the construction of a regional GIS dataset, to which a 
2015 GPS survey of fortifications in the nearby village of Khuntsi has recently been 
added. Undertaken with a Leica Zeno 10, this initial survey of a probable Byzantine 
fort, 11 miles east of Nokalakevi, has enabled the expedition to map the topography 
of the site, our initial test pits in 2015 and subsequent trenches in 2016. The expe- 
dition has also invested significantly in absolute dating of material to supplement 
and support the local specialist chronologies. By the time of writing, 13 Optically 
Stimulated Luminescence (OSL) dates have been obtained from ceramic sherds, 
and three charcoal samples have been radiocarbon dated. 


Cultural Heritage Legislation in Georgia 

On 16 April 1997, Georgia signed the Cultural Convention of Europe as part of 
moves to integrate Georgian and European legislative frameworks. Georgia became 
a full member of the Council of Europe in April 1999, and the Georgian Parlia- 
ment passed revised ‘On Cultural Heritage Protection’ legislation later that year, 
which included both archaeological sites and portable antiquities — including port- 
able elements of a fixed site. Archaeological sites are provided further protection 
under the legislation, within a zone defined by the area ‘functionally occupied by 
and historically related to the monument... The zone is approved under the estab- 
lished rule whereby a special exploitation regime is applied. Its purpose and function 
is to protect the immovable monument as an object incorporating recognised values 
and a cultural layer (layers of earth, as well as water covered areas (beds) containing 
the traces of human habitation and activity). > In spirit, if not in precisely the same 
terms, the Georgian Cultural Heritage Protection legislation of 1999 mirrors the 
UK’s Ancient Monuments and Archaeological Areas Act 1979, the most recent 
iteration of UK Parliamentary legislation first enacted in 1882. Under the terms of 
this Act, any historic building or site that is ‘scheduled’ — meaning it is added to the 
appendix, or ‘schedule’, of the Act — are considered to be of national importance, 
and any work that affects it directly or indirectly, including archaeological investiga- 
tion, requires “scheduled monument consent’ from the relevant UK Government 
Minister — currently the Secretary of State for Culture, Media and Sport. The pro- 
tected area of a scheduled monument can be deemed, during the scheduling process, 
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to include land around it that is considered essential to its preservation, and this 
protected area is normally clearly identified on publicly available maps. 

In Georgia, the legislation that preceded the 1999 Act was the 1977 Soviet law 
‘On Protection and Application of Historical and Cultural Monuments, which 
developed an inventory for architectural monuments that should include an 'iden- 
tity card' for buildings; an extensive “passport” for each building; and a “passport” for 
each architectural ensemble. This system was broadly, but not particularly usefully, 
extended to archaeological sites while they continued to be excavated and recorded 
to a ‘traditional-standard scheme’.°® The archaeological sites and monuments, within 
a ‘protection zone’ or defined as a ‘reserve’, can be defined as such by the Archae- 
ological Commission. Once part of the Georgian National Academy of Sciences, 
but now based within the National Agency for Cultural Heritage Preservation of 
Georgia, the commission is an influential non-governmental organisation consist- 
ing of leading archaeologists, and has the power to approve annual permits to 
allow archaeological investigation of sites in Georgia. 

Previously the commission would issue a permit to a suitably qualified individual 
'on the recommendations of two archaeologists who have considerable experience 
in this field'.^? Today, however, the Department of Archaeology of the National 
Agency receives applications for permits and refers them to the nine members of 
the commission who examine the project outline and expertise of the project team 
before determining whether or not to grant permission. Permits are only granted to 
Georgian citizens, which means that foreign archaeologists must be working as part 
of a formal collaboration with Georgian specialists who can be the official permit 
holder for the excavation. 

The 1977 Act also led to the creation, in 1978, of a Department for Monument 
Protection which was to abide by the principles of the Venice Charter for the Con- 
servation and Restoration of Monuments and Sites, issued in 1964 at the same con- 
gress that saw the formation of ICOMOS (International Council on Monuments and 
Sites). In 2004, in the first year of the Saakashvili presidency, the Georgian National 
Museum was created, unifying and modernising the management structure of a range 
of institutions including the S. Janashia Museum of Georgia and the O. Lordkip- 
anidze Archaeological Research Centre. The same year the Monument Protection 
body was replaced by a Cultural Heritage Department with a wider remit, which 
in turn was replaced by the National Agency for Cultural Heritage Preservation of 
Georgia, established by Presidential decree in 2008. 
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The agency is tasked with the preservation, protection and promotion of cul- 
tural heritage sites, portable antiquities and museum-reserves throughout Georgia. 
It maintains an inventory of heritage sites, and is building a new publicly searchable 
GIS database of them, and also works to identify and document intangible heritage. 
While the agency has a significant focus on international collaboration, co-operation 
and the sharing of best-practice in terms of heritage protection and conservation, 
it also invests in educational programs for children. The museums and museum- 
reserves managed by the agency are currently as follows: 


Greater Mtskheta State Archaeological Museum-Reserve 

Vardzia Historical-Architectural Museum-Reserve 

Uplistsikhe Historical-Architectural Museum-Reserve 

Ksani Valley Historical-Architectural Museum-Reserve 

Ujarma Architectural complex 

Samshvilde Architectural complex 

Gremi museum 

Kldekari Historical-Architectural Museum-Reserve 

Parmen Zakaraia Nokalakevi Architectural-Archaeological Museum-Reserve 
Ekvtime Takaishvili Guria region Archaeological Museum-Reserve 
Didi Liakhvi Valley State Museum-Reserve 

Kutaisi Historical-Architectural Museum-Reserve 

Niko Pirosmanishvili State Museum 

Borjomi Local History Museum 

Stepantsminda History Museum 


The Future of the Past in Georgia 

At the time of writing the National Agency is undertaking an ambitious, multi- 
million pound programme of conservation and restoration at a number of its sites, 
which will ensure the long-term survival of standing remains as well as the moderni- 
sation of their associated museums, and improved facilities for tourists. This invest- 
ment will mark a significant turning point for several heritage sites in Georgia, with 
Nokalakevi seeing a particular focus. Alongside the modernising of attitudes to, and 
the methodology of, the preservation and presentation of cultural heritage in Geor- 
gia, the National Agency is also now pressing for a change to legislation regarding 
archaeological methodology. While the permission of the Archaeological Com- 
mission of the National Agency remains a requirement for excavation, there have 
not previously been any specific requirements regarding the execution or recording 
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of that excavation. Under a new initiative, the National Agency aims to make it a 
legal requirement for archaeologists to use a system of pro-forma registers and sheets, 
accompanied by scale drawings, based on the British system used at Nokalakevi. It 
will no longer be acceptable to rely on notebooks and, furthermore, archaeologists 
will have to deposit their archive with the agency so that it can be checked, archived 
and made available to the public and to future scholarly analysis. This would be a 
momentous and mature move for Georgian archaeology, also marking the culmi- 
nation of 16 years of international collaboration in Nokalakevi and the many discus- 
sions about methodology that this work has inspired. The future of Georgia’s cultural 
heritage looks bright, and is increasingly characterised by modern dynamic manage- 
ment and a willingness to invest in its protection. Since its foundation in 2008, 
government funding of the National Agency has provided between 3,096,700 GEL 
and 4,743,700 GEL a year. In 2014, however, it received an additional 1,204,665 GEL; 
in 2015, an additional 4,150,000 GEL (specifically for monument conservation/ 
protection); and, in 2016, a staggering 11,000,000 GEL from the Agency’s stra- 
tegic partner, the ‘Foundation for the Protection and Rescue of Georgian Historic 
Monuments’, for this ongoing rehabilitation work. As well as starting to trans- 
form the management of Georgian cultural heritage, more than 2,000,000 GEL 
was spent on archaeological excavation, including rescue projects, from this budget 
in 2014-2016. 

From the perspective of the National Agency, this period has been distinguished 
by the extent and diversity of the work carried out: the rehabilitation ‘megaprojects’; 
the recognition of the contribution to cultural heritage made by other ethnic groups 
within Georgia; the diversification of immovable monument typologies and recogni- 
tion of industrial heritage issues; and the promotion of Georgia’s cultural heritage 
on a global stage. Through close co-operation with professional communities and 
international organisations, the agency is making important strategic changes to 
improve cultural heritage protection, including active lobbying of government to 
harmonise legislation based on international experience and examples. As far as the 
current government is concerned the agency is happily pushing at an open door, 
and Mikheil Giorgadze, Minister of Culture and Monument Protection of Georgia 
at the time of writing, describes how the government of which he is part 


is clearly aware of its responsibility to care for and protect our cultural heritage. The 
State provides several types of financial support for cultural heritage protection, includ- 
ing large-scale rehabilitation projects such as at Vardzia, Mutso, Dartlo, Nokalakevi and 
Chazhashi; and at the same time we are saving and protecting monuments in the capi- 
tal and other regions, returning them to their original state. We believe all branches of 
culture must gain popular support and that all society must have equal access to their 
cultural heritage. 
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Culture is the face of the Georgian State. The Government of Georgia, with the par- 
ticipation of experts and the public, is developing a new strategy for Culture, where the 
protection of our country’s Cultural Heritage has a significant place. Our diverse and 
multi-ethnic cultural heritage is the basis of civil and national identity, an important 
source of social welfare and economic development.” 


However, even as Georgia rapidly overhauls and modernises its approach to cultural 
heritage, with the clear support of the state, the situation in Britain heads in the oppo- 
site direction. Changes to planning guidance since 2010 have meant that the protec- 
tion for archaeological remains, embedded within the UK’s planning system since 
1990, has been eroded leaving this fragile resource more exposed to the threat posed 
by developers; furthermore, successive financial cuts imposed on local authorities by 
central government have seen museum closures, and redundancies of archaeo- 
logical staff working in Historic Environment and Development Control roles. If 
our study of the past teaches us anything, it is that the societies that built the ruins 
we now investigate rose and fell in cycles of prosperity and austerity; successively 
dominating and dominated. The study and protection of their remains is no more 
static than they were, and without constant professionalism, care and investment the 
generation that follows will inherit a poorer cultural heritage legacy. 
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AXES, LABYRINTHS AND ASTRAL SYMBOLS: 
BRONZE PENDANTS AND PINS FROM 
THE ARMENIAN HIGHLANDS* 


PAVEL AVETISYAN, ROBERTO DAN AND ARTUR PETROSYAN! 


Abstract 

The aim of this paper is to give a detailed analysis of a group of pendants and pins distin- 
guished by the presence of peculiar decorations. We have proposed for these objects a new 
date to the Iron Age. The majority of them were found in a number of excavations, in rich 
burials of persons of high rank. In most cases, the objects were found in poor condition, 
while the best-preserved specimen, discovered in Gavar almost complete, was found in for- 
tuitous circumstances. In the present article, a new interpretation of this object is provided. 


Introduction 

In Armenia, a group of bronze objects distinguished by the presence of peculiar 
decorations has been discovered over the years, mostly in fragmentary conditions of 
preservation. In this paper we have tried to bring together, for the first time, all the 
known examples of these objects, which have not been studied in detail up to now, 
for the purpose of providing typological descriptions and discussing the main func- 
tional and iconographic interpretations that have been proposed for them, as well as 
suggesting new possible interpretations of the most famous of these specimens. 
These objects mostly date to the Iron Age and were probably used as pendants and 
pins. The majority of them were found in a number of excavations, in rich burials 


* The authors wish to thank Svetlana Poghosyan, deputy scientific director of the Sardarapat Battle 
Memorial Complex, National Museum of Armenian Ethnography and History of the Liberation 
Struggle, for having given us the opportunity to photograph and study unpublished material from 
Shirakavan and Spandaryan stored in the Museum. We would like to thanks also Seda Devedjian for 
the precious information on Lori-berd necropolis, Ruben Badalyan for the information on Horom, 
Migayel Badalyan for telling us of the presence of the pendant stored in the Middle East Art Museum 
and Arsen Bobokhyan for valuable suggestions. 

! The contents of this paper are the work of all authors. Specifically, Avetisyan wrote “The Model from 
Nor Bayazet (Gavar)’, “The Other Specimens’ and ‘Group A. Pendants’; Dan wrote ‘Group B. Pins’, 
‘Iconographic Interpretations of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) Model: A Solar System Model?’, ‘Iconographic 
Analysis of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) Model’, “Nor Bayazet (Gavar) Model Element A’ and ‘Nor Bayazet 
(Gavar) Model Element B’; Petrosyan wrote “Nor Bayazet (Gavar) Model Elements C, D and E’, ‘Nor 
Bayazet (Gavar) Model Elements FI’, ‘Functional Analysis of the Object’ and ‘Further Consideration 
of the Context of the Shirakavan Necropolis Specimens’. The Introduction, “A new proposal for inter- 
pretation of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) model’, Conclusions and Addendum, were written jointly. 
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of persons of high rank. In most cases, the objects were found in poor condition, 
while the best-preserved specimen, almost complete, was discovered in fortuitous 
circumstances. In particular, this object, very unusual in its general characteristics, 
is nowadays the symbol of the National Museum of Armenia and the Institute of 
Archaeology and Ethnography of the Academy of Sciences. The poor preservation 
state of most of these objects makes their iconographic and functional interpretation 
difficult. An Addendum, containing some unpublished specimens from Shirakavan,* 
Armavir, Spandaryan? and the History Museum of Armenia, is located at the end 
of this article. 


The Model from Nor Bayazet (Gavar) 

As mentioned above, among all the specimens found only one is almost complete 
in all its parts. E. Lalayan gave the object to the museum in 1906; it comes from 
the area of Lake Sevan, from the surrounding of Nor Bayazet (Gavar).? The object 
(Fig. 1), entirely made of bronze, has overall dimensions of 24.8 cm high, 10.8 cm 
wide and 0.3 cm thick. It has a rhomboid centre (Fig. 1A) with a central hole, also 
rhombus-shaped; the rhombus features eight slits roughly rectangular in shape, four 
larger and four smaller, placed in pairs parallel to the four sides of the rhombus and 
placed between these and the central hole. To this central element are attached 
eight further components, four fixed to the corners of the rhombus (Fig. 1B—E) and 
the other four (Fig. 1F-I) mid-way along its sides. 

The largest of these is circular in shape (Fig. 1B), with a complete outer circle that 
contains an inner circle with an opening diametrically opposite its point of attachment 
to the central rhombus A, and a central semi-circular termination flanked by two 
L-shaped lateral projections (with terminations pointing toward the object’s centre). 


2 Collection of Sardarapat Battle Memorial Complex, National Museum of Armenian Ethnogra- 
phy and History of the Liberation Struggle. 

3 Collection of the History Museum of Armenia. 

^ Israelyan 1973, 84-87. 

? In the museum accession register it is mentioned that the object was bought by Yervand Lalayan 
in Nor Bayazet (Gavar) and registered in the museum collection list in 1906. Some scholars have 
suggested that it was probably found during the excavation in which the two famous wooden chariots 
were brought to light (Shahnazaryan and Mkrtchyan 1980, 23, fig. 27; Grigoryan 2010, 86, fig. 77), 
in part of the cemetery that emerged due to the lowering of the water level of the lake during the 
Soviet period (Ayvazyan 1986). However, this is impossible since these tombs were excavated in the 
1950s by Mnatsakanayan (Mnatsakanyan 1965). After Lalayan found chariots in tomb 10 in Nerkin 
Adiaman (Nerkin Getashen), the finds described did not include this object (Lalayan 1931, 100, 
194-200). It should be noted that in his publications Lalayan described objects acquired from farmers 
and discovered during excavations, but there is no reference to the artefact under consideration. The 
object is currently kept in the Historical Museum of Armenia in Yerevan (HMA N° 20-237a-b). 

6 Sintes and Grigoryan 2007, 82. 
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Fig. 1. Left, bronze object from the Lake Sevan area (after Sintes and Grigoryan 2007, 82); 
right, schematic representation of the object (drawing by authors). 


Opposite part B, on the other acute angle of the rhombus, there is another char- 
acteristic feature (Fig. 1C), a circular element with ten small triangles placed around 
the outer side of the circumference. The circle contains an element formed by the 
juxtaposition of two sub-triangular components, creating in effect an approxima- 
tion to the central feature of part B. Of the remaining six portions, one is almost 
entirely preserved, three are partial, and two are missing. The almost complete one 
is a slightly smaller replica of part C, from which one of the two sub-triangular 
central components is missing (Fig. 1D). Parts F and G appear to be considerably 
damaged, with little more than triangular arrowhead-like elements; F in particular 
is clearly incomplete (Fig. 1F-G). Of the last two parts, H and I, there remain only 
the attachments that connected them to the main body (Fig. IH-I). This specimen, 
devoid as it is of any precise archaeological context, is generally dated to between 
the 12th and 11th centuries BC.” 


7 Sintes and Grigoryan 2007, 82. 
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The Other Specimens 

Over the years, numerous objects similar to that from Lake Sevan have been dis- 
covered, although they show some variation that is analysed in the following pages. 
These specimens, about 50 in number and sometimes fragmentary, are considered 
as almost complete replicas (with some variations) of the model just described or 
isolated elements, complete or partial, of its component elements, especially B. They 
come from sites which are mostly located in modern Armenia, with a few exceptions 
discovered in Georgia, Azerbaijan (Fig. 2) and Iran. Actually, waiting for the publi- 
cation of the Lori-berd specimens, the most important group of such objects comes 
from the site of Shirakavan, where 24 objects were found during the excavations of 
the cemetery, and as chance finds during the 1970s and 1980s.8 


Group A. Pendants 

Group A items are pendants characterised by replication of the bigger circular 
element present on the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) specimen (Fig. 1B). The largest number 
was discovered in the necropolis of Lori-berd where 90 specimens were found that 
are still unpublished.” The second largest number was discovered in Shirakavan,'° 
in a group of Iron Age graves (11-12, 27, 29, 31-32, 50, 100) from Necropolis 
1.!! In these burials were discovered one specimen with an open circle (Fig. 3M), 
two with two open circles (Fig. 3N-O), six with three open circles (Fig. 3B-C, 
E-F, H, K), one with three closed circles (Fig. 3D) and four with three circles 
whose imperfect state of preservation does not allow a full understanding of the 
shape (Fig. 3G, I-J, L). Only two have two open circles (Fig. 3N-O). 

Nine specimens have, at the centre, a characteristic ‘axe-shaped’ element, dif- 
fering slightly in size and shape (Fig. 3B-G, I-L, N), and one has a trapezoidal 
element (Fig. 3O). The presence in most of them of a suspension hole clearly indi- 
cates their use as pendants. In this, they differ from another specimen discovered at 
Horom attached to a pin, used to affix or decorate clothing; this object differs in the 
presence of three circles, the outer two closed and the inner, next to the classical axe 


š Torosyan et al. 2002, 157; Fichet de Clairfontaine 2007, 175. There is a group of crescent-moon 
shaped pendants that are not discussed in this article, because although they have similarities with some 
features of the pendants described below, they are actually slightly different. For example, specimens 
discovered in Shirakavan (Badalyan and Avetisyan 2007, 236), Kalakent (Nagel and Strommenger 
1985, pl. 33.3-4), Verin Naver (A. Simonyan 1990, 202, fig. 5.1-3), Zorats Karer (Xnkikyan 2002, 
178, pl. 18.1) and of unknown provenance found on horse skeletons (Lalalyan 1931, 191, fig. 187). 

? From tomb 3 — one specimen; from tomb 49 — 50 specimens; from tomb 50 — 4 specimen; 
from tomb 51 — 6 specimens; from tomb 56 II — 10 specimens; from tomb 61 — 9 specimens; from 
tomb 64 II — 10 specimens. This information was provided by Seda Devedjian, to whom we express 
our heartfelt thanks. 

On the pendants from Shirakavan, see also the Addendum to the present article (Figs. 10C—I, 
11B-G, 12C-I, 13A-C, E-I, 14E-H). 

11 Torosyan et al. 1993, 15-19; 2002. 
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Fig. 3. Bronze pin and pendants from Horom: A), after Meredith er al. forthcoming; Shirakavan: 
B), after Torosyan et al. 2002, pl. LXX.8; C), after Torosyan et al. 1980, 273; D), after Torosyan 
et al. 2002, pl. LXX1.2; E), after Torosyan et al. 2002, pl. LXIX.20; F), after Torosyan et al. 2002, 
pl. LXXIIL16; G), after Torosyan et al. 2002, pl. LXXIL7; H), after Torosyan et al. 2002, 
pl. LXIX.21; I), after Torosyan et al. 1980, 273; J), after Torosyan et al. 2002, pl. LXVIL.10; 
K), after Torosyan er al. 2002, pl. LXXV.15; L), after Torosyan et al. 1980, 273; M), after 
Torosyan et al. 2002, pl. LXXV.16; N, O), after Petrosyan 2007, 75 and Fichet de Clairfontaine 
2007, 174-75, figs. 132 and 131. 
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Fig. 4. Pendants from Tolors (A-G), Vardakar (H-J): (A-F, H-J, after Mnatsakanayan 1954, 101, 
fig. 41; G, after Santrot 1996, 111, fig. 100), Archadzor (K, after Rösler 1894, 230, fig. 23), 
Tandzaver (L, after Xnkikyan 2002, pl. LXXXVII.40), Minghechaur (M, after Aslanov et al. 1959, 
pl. XIX.31), Karabakh (N, after Curtis and Kruszyński 2002, fig. 38.159) and Kalakent 
(O, after Nagel and Strommenger 1985, pl. 30.2). 


decoration, open (Fig. 3A). In our opinion, this specimen was clearly obtained by the 
joining of two different objects in an unspecified period after their creation, so this 
specific object cannot be taken into account as a unique specimen. A further seven 
examples of similar objects were discovered in the Early Iron Age cemetery of Tolors.'? 
Three of these are complete and have three concentric closed circles in the middle of 
which is an element similar to an axe (Fig. 4A-B, G). In one of these specimens 
(Fig. 4G), the axe-shaped central feature is identical to that of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) 
model. The other four are generally incomplete but show similar characteristics 
(Fig. 4C-G). From the Iron Age site of Vardakar come others three specimens, 
partly incomplete (Fig. 4H-J). Two of these have an unusual design: there are three 
circles, two incomplete and one, the smallest, complete and open, but the central ele- 
ment in the shape of an axe that characterises the previous objects is lacking (Fig. 41-J). 


12 Mnatsakanyan 1954, fig. 41.3; Martirosyan 1969, pl. 37.3-8. 
13 Khachatryan 1961, fig. 6; Martirosyan 1969, pl. 37.1-2. 
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In the Iron Age Kurgan 1 of the necropolis of Artschadzor, in Nagorno Karabakh 


14 


(Artsakh), a very interesting specimen was discovered. In the grave'* excavated by 


Rösler in the last years of the 19th century, a bronze pendant with two circular 
elements was found; these are open, but different from all others in that there is 
tapering towards the terminations (Fig. 4K). In addition, the central ‘axe’ has a 


more geometric profile, with a rhomboid component to which is added a semi- 


circular one.!> 


In the Middle Iron Age necropolis of Tandzaver in the Syunik region, in Grave 
3916 was found a small fragmentary specimen of which is preserved only the begin- 
ning of two of the circular elements and nothing more (Fig. 4L), although it clearly 
belongs to this group of objects." 

In the burial ground of Minghechaur in Azerbaijan, an interesting object was 
discovered in Tumulus 5 (Fig. 4L), very similar to the one from Vardakar (Fig. 41), 
characterised by the presence of two circular elements with open terminations and 
the absence of any central component.!® 

From Nagorno Karabakh (Artsakh) comes the very unusual specimen of a pen- 
dant with three concentric crescents fixed to an elongated element with a serrated, 
pointed termination on one side, and a suspension hole on the other (Fig. 4M). This 
is part of a group of four metal items discovered in a grave in Karabakh (Artsakh).? 
Other similar pendants have been discovered in the Gilan region of Iran, from 


In the grave four skeletons were found (three male and one female) and rich funerary goods 
including metal weapons (axe, helmet, arrowheads, swords, belt), horse harness (horse-bit), orna- 
ments (decorated head of a rod, belt buckle, rings, necklace beads) and pottery (Rösler 1894, 228— 
35, figs. 14-54). 

15 Rósler 1894, 221-41, figs. 11-54. 

16 [n the grave 18 randomly placed skeletons were discovered, with weapons, ornaments and ves- 
sels (Xnkikyan 2002, 88—90, pl. LXXXVII.40). The lack of information about the sex of the skeletons 
and the nature of the grave, which was collective, prevents us from further considerations. 

17 Xnkikyan 2002, pl. LXXXVII.40. 

18 Aslanov et al. 1959, pl. XIX.31. In this tumulus were discovered six pendants of different shapes 
and dimensions. The tumulus is dated to the 11th century BC (Aslanov et al. 1959, 121); Pogrebova 
thought it was older (1977, n. 11), while Terenozhkin (1971) dated it to the 7th century BC. 

1? Curtis and Kruszyński 2002, 64, fig. 38.159, pl. 12e. It is impossible to know whether all 
these objects come from the same grave. The other objects are: a triangular bronze ornament, prob- 
ably from a belt buckle or ornament of the late Koban culture; a bronze bowl, similar but not 
identical to some Assyrian and Persian specimens; an iron spearhead with a lot of parallels in the 
Caucasus and Iran. This group of objects can be dated to a period from the 11th to the 4th cen- 
tury BC; the pieces are kept in the British Museum and were donated by Sir Hercules Read in 
1898 (Curtis and Kruszyński 2002, 64-65). It is important to remember that between 1894 and 
1903 E. Résler excavated in Nagorno Karabakh, especially in Artschadzor and Khodjalu (Pogre- 
bova 2004), so it is possible that the material stored in British Museum was found on these exca- 
vations. Rösler discovered a similar pendant in a grave in the Artschadzor necropolis (Rösler 1894, 


230, fig. 23). 
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the cemeteries of Vaske, Rüdbär,?! Shaholag,22 Ghalekuti,23 Tul-e Talesh?* and 
Tomājān.” They were distinguished by the presence of three concentric rings sur- 
rounded on the external part by rows of little metallic iron granules (Fig. 5A—I).”° 


Group B. Pins 

The objects of group B are almost complete or fragmented replicas of the Nor Bayazet 
(Gavar) model, without the bigger circular element (Fig. 1B). As for Group A, the 
majority of the specimens (ten) was discovered in a group of graves in Shirakavan (12, 
27, 29, 31-32, 100) belonging to Necropolis 1,7” and from chance finds. 

In three pins, almost complete, the central body consists of a rhomboid element, 
sometimes with slightly concave sides, such as in a piece identical to the Nor Bayazet 
(Gavar) model, on which are preserved seven elements of perhaps the nine original, 
given the imperfect state of preservation. These parts are: four circular elements with 
triangles on the circumference and a circular hole in the centre, and three axe-shaped 
elements, one of which is incomplete (Fig. 5J). 


20 The specimen from the Vaske necropolis was discovered during the excavation of Grave 3. It 
measures 6 cm in diameter and 0.3 cm thick (Khalatbari 2004b, 176-77, figs. 6.3, 41.3). 

21 No information has been collected regarding the three specimens exhibited in the National 
Museum of Tehran. 

22 Egami et al. 1965, 38, fig. 3. 

25 Egami et al. 1965, pl. LXXIV.20-21. 

24 Khalatbari 2004a, fig. 58. 

25 Samadi 1969, fig. 47d. 

26 An interesting item was discovered in the Iron Age cemetery in Paradiesfestung in Kalakent, from 
Grave 60 (Nagel and Strommenger 1985, 95-96, fig. 61, pl. 30.2). The site was excavated between 
1888 and 1890 by a German engineer, W. Belck, who worked in close contact with R. Virchow. The 
necropolis is known by the name of Paradiesfestung and contained 185 burials (Pogrebova 2004). The 
specimen looks like a miniature version of the items from Karabakh (Fig. 4N) just described above, but 
is slightly different, with open circular elements that look like crescents and a central element sub-trian- 
gular in shape (Fig. 40). There are pendants with a shape that seems similar at first glance but which 
cannot be considered as part of the group that we are discussing. For example, such specimens were 
discovered in Astghi-blur (Fig. GE, after Esayan 1968, 85; 1976, 164) and Minghechaur (Fig. 6F-G, 
after Aslanov et al. 1959, pl. XIX.29, 33). Recently, similar specimens (Fig. 6H-J) have been discovered 
in Azerbaijan, in a multiple-grave necropolis at Zayamchai (KP356). The graves were discovered during 
the construction of the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan (BTC) pipeline and were dated back between Late Bronze 
and Early Iron Age (Museyibli and Kvachidze 2006; Ashurov 2007). These specimens resemble those 
from Minghechaur. Given its small dimensions, it cannot be directly compared with the specimens 
presented above. Two pendants and the fragment of a pin are stored in the Regional Museum of Yeghe- 
gnadzor, in Vayots Dzor Region in Armenia. No information is available on the context of discovery of 
these specimens (Fig. GL-M). The reconstruction of them proposed in the Museum exhibition was made 
in imitation of the erroneous reconstruction of the Nor-Bajazet model. 

27 Torosyan et al. 2002. 

28 On the pins from Shirakavan, see also the Addendum to the present article (Figs. 11H-I, 
12A-B, 13D, 14A-D). 
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Fig. 5. The Gilan pendants: A-B) Ghalekuti (after Egami et al. 1965, pls. LXXIV.20-21); 
C) Shaholag (after Egami et al. 1965, 38, fig. 3); D) Tomajan (after Samadi 1969, fig. 47d); 

E) Vaske (after Khalatbari 2004b, fig. 6.3); F-H) Rüdbär (after pictures courtesy of National 
Museum of Tehran); I) Tul-e Talesh (after Khalatbari 2004a, fig. 58). All drawings by authors. 
Bronze pins and decorative elements from Shirakavan: J), after Torosyan et al. 2002, pl. LXXV.17; 
K), after Torosyan et al. 2002, pl. LXXI.3; L), after Torosyan et al. 2002, pl. LXIX.1; 

M), after Torosyan et al. 2002, pl. LXXII.10; N), after Torosyan et al. 2002, pl. LXVIL13; 
O), after Fichet de Clairfontaine 2007, 174, fig. 132; P), after Fichet de Clairfontaine 2007, 174, 
fig. 132; Q), after Torosyan er al. 2002, pl. LXX.10; R), after Torosyan et al. 2002, pl. LXX.11; 
and from Artik: S, T, U), after Khachatryan 1979, 199. 
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A further two examples are almost complete and share common characteristics; 
the rhomboid element lacks the apertures that characterise the object from Nor 
Bayazet (Gavar). Both have peculiar decorative features: three trapezoids arranged 
in a cross and T-shaped elements surmounted by three additional elements facing 
upwards (Fig. 5M-N). In addition, the junction point between the rhomboidal 
base and the pin also bears two mirror-image trapezoidal features. 

Another two specimens are almost complete but slightly different from those 
described up to now (Fig. 5O—P). The structure is similar, with a rhomboidal body, 
but there are almost-rectangular openings parallel to the sides of the rhombus and 
two mirror-image triangular openings in the middle. At the four corners of the rhom- 
bus there are four decorative elements, one cruciform and three sub-circular. They 
both lack pins.?? Other fragmentary parts of this type of object are two portions of 
the central rhomboidal core, one with two circular elements with sub-triangular 
external additions (of which one is incomplete, Fig. 5K). The other is also incom- 
plete, with part of the structure on which is fixed a broken rhomboidal feature in 
the form of axe, and sub-triangular decorations on the circumference, and was found 
in connection with the rhomboidal core (Fig. 5L). 

Two other circular elements with external triangles were identified in a grave, 
probably parts of similar specimens of which no more remains (Fig. 5Q-R). The 
same may be said of the others three finds (Fig. 5S—U) from Tomb 218 in the early 
Iron Age necropolis of Artik.?? 

The specimen from Gyumri (Fig. 6A) was discovered in a grave near the so-called 
‘black tower’ of the fortress of Gyumri; according to Rösler’s description there were 
at least three graves, and at least six pins. All the graves contained the skeletons of 
men. Unfortunately, only one pin specimen is known which shows some differences 
respect to the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) model: the central rhomboid is cross-like with 
eight apertures. Nine items were fixed to it, five circles with triangles on their cir- 
cumferences, in this case empty internally, and four strange elements, two approxi- 
mately cruciform and two in the shape of a trident, that might be interpreted as 
the stylised upper parts of men with raised arms. Beneath the uppermost circle, 
there are two protruding elements of difficult interpretation. One of the more inter- 
esting pieces of information given by Rösler concerns the position of these objects: 
they were placed cross-ways on the chest of the deceased.?! 


> Fichet de Clairfontaine 2007, 174-75, fig. 132. 
30 Khachatryan 1979, 51, 199. 
31 Rösler 1902, 238-42, figs. 25-27. 
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Fig. 6. Bronze pins from Gyumri (A, after Motzenbäcker 2001, fig. 1.2), 
Astghadzor (B, photograph courtesy of National Museum of Armenia) and Shulaveri 
(C-D, after Motzenbäcker 2001, fig. 1.4-5). Pendants from Astghi-blur (E, after Esayan 1976, 
164), Minghechaur (F-G, after Aslanov et al. 1959, pl. XIX.29, 33) and Zayamchai 
(H-J, after https://agt.si.edu/site_overviews/azerbaijan). A fragment of a pin (6K) and 
two pendants (6L-M) from the area of Yeghegnadzor. 
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Another exemplar was discovered in the Grave 1 in Astghadzor necropolis, on 
the southern shore of Lake Sevan.22 It shows general features similar to the others 
described above, with the classic rhomboidal base, cross-shaped with eight empty 
cavities like the specimen from Gyumri. To this were fixed eight elements, of which 
four are preserved and three partly preserved. To the corners of the rhomboid core, 
in continuation of the cross it contains, are fixed smaller cross-like features with 
double transverse components. To one of these was fixed the pin. On the sides of 
the rhombus there are additional decorative elements in the form of what seem to 
be stylised axes (Fig. 6B). 

Three more specimens were discovered in Grave 5 of necropolis of Spandar- 
yan (Fig. 15A-C).? Two others were found Georgia, at the site of Shulaveri 
(Fig. 6C-D).?^ Although very little is known about the context of discovery, these 
objects are very important. Both are in fragmentary condition, but closely resemble 
one another. They possess the classic rhomboidal centrepiece, very similar to that 
of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) model. To this base are fixed three empty circles 
bordered with triangles, and four trident-like elements different to those on the 
Gyumri specimen, possibly in the shape of stylised men. One of these two objects 
has two lateral protuberances just before of the beginning of the pin, giving it 
a somewhat cruciform shape overall. 


Iconographic Interpretations of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) Model: A Solar System 
Model? 

While few remarks have been made on the many specimens discovered in Armenia, 
Georgia and Azerbaijan over the years, many scholars have attempted to provide a 
functional and symbolic interpretation of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) model. In gen- 
eral, given the amount and type of the elements represented, it has been assigned to 
the category of objects of worship, even though the function and meaning of these 


representations are still rather uncertain.’ The main interpretation has been that it 


was a geocentric model of the Solar System.*° 


32 The object is unpublished and currently kept in the Historical Museum of Armenia in Yerevan. 

9 On the pins from Spandaryan, see the Addendum to the present article. 

34 These two specimens are preserved in Berlin, in the Museum für Vor- und Frühgeschichte, 
Inventory number IId 2398, IId 2399. On these specimens, see Motzenbäcker 2001, 297, fig. 1.4-5. 

35 Abrahamyan 2004a; 2004b, 13. 

36 In favour of this interpretation, among others, are Tiratsyan 1987, 27, fig. 11; Platt 1995, 81, 
fig. 59; Sintes and Grigoryan 2007, 82; Avetisyan 2008, 70, fig. 31; Grigoryan 2010, 53; H. Simonyan 
2013, 42; Meredith et al. forthcoming. 
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The first to deal with this specimen were B. Tumanyan and H. Mnatsakanyan, 
who, in their description of it, referred to a world model based on a geocentric sys- 
tem, and interpreted all the features inscribed inside the circles as stylised bull heads. 
This led to the hypothesis that it was, as a whole, the representation of the “Taurus 
constellation’.*” H.R. Israelyan took up the same idea later.” 

Later A.A. Martirosyan, analysing a series of jewellery and medallions bearing 
radial disc-shaped and sometimes decorative concentric circles, commented on the 
Nor Bayazet (Gavar) item, associating its seven smaller elements (Fig. 1C-I) with 
the seven planets.?? 

Some years later Tumanyan returned to this topic; describing the parts of the 
model, he called the largest circular element (Fig. 1B) a symbolic representation of 
the Earth, shown empty and surrounded by two additional circles, a representation 
of the air and water. The explanation presumes that the ancient inhabitants of 
Armenia would have discovered that the world is round through the observation of 
the astral bodies visible in the sky. 

The central part of the ‘world’, relatively wide, is surmounted by a cross-shaped 
prominence, which would make it similar to the symbol of the Earth used today in 
astronomy. The higher element (Fig. 1C) represents the sun, while the other circu- 
lar elements (Fig. 1D—I) represent planets.“ E. Bauer agreed with Tumanyan in his 
interpretation of part B as a symbolic representation of the Earth, but saw the central 
element as a representation of the Tree of Life. She thought that the other elements 
were the Sun (Fig. 1C), Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and the Moon, that 
would be shown close to the Earth, as already argued by Tumanyan, i.e. all the mem- 
bers of the Solar System visible to the naked eye. 

The rhomboid-shaped central element (Fig. 1A), considered a ‘sphere’, might 
be interpreted as the celestial fire of the sun around which the planets revolve; 
according to Martirosyan this demonstrates the high level of knowledge attained by 
Armenian astronomy in the 2nd millennium BC, which if true would lead to a 
re-evaluation of the merits of Babylonian and Assyrian astronomy.*! 

M. Ayvazyan went still further in his interpretation, seeing in the bronze model 
a reproduction of the universe. As already proposed by Tumanyan, part B would 
represent the Earth surrounded by water and sky, and (taking up Bauer’s proposal) 
the other parts would represent the Sun (C) and planets (D-I), while the central 
rhomboid was the ‘heavenly fire’. Given the models geometric proportions and 


37 Tumanyan and Mnatsakanyan 1965, 10. 
38 Israelyan 1973, 84-87. 

3 Martirosyan 1969, 32-33. 

40 Tumanyan 1972, 54-55. 

^! Bauer 1977. 
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combining the rhomboid ‘spheres’ with the celestial bodies, together with the pro- 
portional placement of the spheres surrounding the Earth, according to Ayvazyan 
it represented a complete picture of the Universe. 

Studies regarding the central celestial fire, around which revolve the Sun and the 
planets, would be developed later — according to the scholar — in the scientific work 
of the Greek school of Pythagoras (4th century BC), that is, studies that laid the 
foundations for the subsequent discoveries of Nicolaus Copernicus.” I. Motzen- 
bicker has suggested the possibility that the model, of uncertain function, could be 
a solar sign. 

Recently R.M. Torosyan, O.S.L. Xnkikyan and L.A. Petrosyan have proposed 
that element B contains not an astral symbol or Tree of Life, but an axe.“4 

Among the more recent interpretations, L. Abrahamyan has put forward, follow- 
ing a suggestion by D. Vardumyan, a new reading of element B: the possibility that 
it might represent a stylised labyrinth with, in the centre, the stylised depiction of 
a man yoking a horned animal, probably a bull, from a proposal by H. Petrosyan. 
Abrahamyan suggests that there is an axe inside element B.Š Recently C. and 
A.G. Sagona have suggested that the central part of part B represents a mushroom. 
They consider the Nor Bayazet model in its entirety as a ‘road-map’ of the fly aga- 
ric trance experience rather than an astral model as has been suggested. Needless to 
say, its concentric circles, tunnels created by repeated shapes of diminishing size — in 
this case the central lozenges — as well as sunbursts are all common to drug-induced 


visions.*° 


Iconographic Analysis of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) Model 

The following section contains comparisons with iconographic elements from the 
archaeology of the Armenian Highland and the Near East in general, in order to 
provide parallels that might be useful for a functional and symbolic interpretation 
of this particular object. 


Nor Bayazet (Gavar) Model Element A 

As outlined above, the general interpretation of this part of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) 
model is connected with astronomy. The main interpretation up to now has invoked 
the celestial fire of the sun around which the planets revolve (elements B—D. 


42 Ayvazyan 1986. 

5$ Motzenbäcker 2001, 297. 

44 Torosyan et al. 2002, 106. 

45 Abrahamyan 2004b, 12-14. 
46 Sagona and Sagona 2011, 430. 
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Geometrical decorations of rhomboidal shape are very widespread on the pottery of 
the Middle Bronze Age of the so-called Trialeti-Vanadzor 1-2 and Sevan-Uzerlik 1, 
but less so in the following periods.^ It seems possible that the object possessed 
some astral significance, especially given the appearance of some of the elements 
that are attached to it (elements C-E). 


Nor Bayazet (Gavar) Model Element B 

This part is the most interesting with regard to its general composition and has been 
most subject to interpretations. No close similarities have been found with decora- 
tions or figurative elements from other parts of the Near East.*® As mentioned, it 
was first interpreted as a symbolic representation of the Earth, then as a labyrinth. 
The circles were interpreted as the Earth’s water and air, while the central element 
has been interpreted as symbolising the Tree of Life, an axe, a stylised bull head or 
a man yoking a horned animal. 

A possible reading of this object is certainly to be found in comparisons with 
some petroglyphs that have been discovered in Armenia, from Ughtasar and the 
Gegham mountains. ? If we compare some of these specimens, such as those from 
Shirakavan (Fig. 7A),?? Artschadzor (Fig. 7B)?! and Karabakh (Fig. 7C),? with many 
rock-art scenes showing men who tame horned animals (Fig. 7D—E),?? or stylised 
representations of men with big hands (Fig. 7F), the resemblance is undeniable.°* 

At the same time, the central elements of two pendants discovered in Tolors 
(Fig. 7G)” and Shirakavan (Fig. 7D? can be compared with early Iron Age bronze 
axes from the cemeteries of Artik (Fig. 7H)” and Horom (Fig. 7J); in this case 
too, the similarity is evident. 


#7 In general, on this pottery, see Badalyan er al. 2009, 55-68. 

^5 Up to now only in Hungary have been discovered somewhat similar metallic pendants and 
pins, considered as bird symbols (Fig. 12). They were found in Bronze Age hoards in the Carpathian 
Basin, at Nagyrozvägy, Zsadäny-Orosipuszta and Nagy-Hangos (Koös 1988, figs. 1-2; Päsztor 2011, 
figs. 2-3), and in western Hungary in Gyulavarsänd (Banner and Böna 1974, fig. 25). 

^ The chronology of the petroglyphs is still debated. On the basis of a technical-stylistic analysis 
a chronology has been proposed for the corpus of petroglyphs discovered on the Gegham range ranging 
from the 5th/4th millennium (Late Neolithic-Eneolithic) up to the 9th century BC (end of the Early 
Iron Age) (see Martirosyan 1981, 14-25; Khechoyan and Gasparyan 2014; Khechoyan 2015). 

50 Torosyan et al. 2002, pl. LXX.8. 

?! Rösler 1894, 230, fig. 23. 

?? Curtis and Kruszyński 2002, 64, fig. 38.159. 

55 Karakhanyan and Safyan 1970, figs. 24.2, 106.2. 
Martirosyan and Israelyan 1971, fig. 307. 
55 Martirosyan 1969, pl. 37.8. 
36 After Torosyan et al. 2002, pl. LXX.8. 
5 Khachatryan 1979, 147. 
38 Fichet de Clairfontaine 2007, 166-67, fig. 106. 
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Fig. 7. Comparison of pendants from Shirakavan (A, after Torosyan et al. 2002, pl. LXX.8), 
Artschadzor (B, after Rösler 1894, 230, fig. 23) and Karabakh (C, after Curtis and Kruszyński 2002, 
64, fig. 38.159) and petroglyphs from the Ughtasar Mountains in Syunik Region 
(D-E, after Karakhanyan and Safyan 1970, figs. 24.2, 106.2) and Gegham Mountains 
(F, after Martirosyan and Israelyan 1971, fig. 307). Comparison of two pendants from Tolors 
(G, after Martirosyan 1969, pl. 37.8) and Shirakavan (H, after Torosyan et al. 2002, pl. LXX.8) 
and two Late Bronze/Early Iron Age bronze axes from the necropolis of Artik, Grave 90 
(I, after Khachatryan 1979, 147) and Horom, Tomb 3 (J, after Fichet de Clairfontaine 2007, 
166-67, fig. 106). Comparison of three elements from Shulaveri pins and representations of men in 
the Gegham range petroglyphs (K-M, after Martirosyan 1981, pl. ID.© 
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It is also interesting to consider in this context the representation of the laby- 
rinth, with its many-sided meaning. The external circular elements may be com- 
pared to representations of labyrinths that are widespread all over the world, with 
similar characteristics.2? If we compare a schematic representation of the ‘Cretan’ type 
circular or square single-path labyrinth, usually depicted with seven winding pas- 
sageways, with element B of the model of Nor Bayazet (Gavar), there are clear 
similarities between them and the general patterns look alike. We also need to 
consider the presence of representations of the Cretan-type labyrinth in the Cauca- 
sus, for example, in the rock engraving showing a labyrinth near Machéesk in 
North Ossetia-Alania, and dated to the 2nd millennium BC. In this regard, we 
cannot ignore the close relation between the labyrinth and the axe that, as we dis- 
cuss above, was depicted in the centre of the element B (Figs. 7A, C). This relation 
is reinforced by one of the possible interpretations of the term labyrinth, i.e. one 
derived from the ancient Greek word Jabrys.°! The association between the laby- 
rinth and the pre-Greek term /abrys (of Lydian, or Carian, origin) was proposed 
by the discoverer of Knossos, Sir Arthur Evans; it means double axe, or two-edged 
axe, one of the symbols of royal power in Crete.£? Evans had adopted Heinrich 
Schliemann's theory that the double-edged axe motif symbolised “Zeus Labran- 
deus’, an early form of worship of Zeus at the Carian city of Labranda.° Evans 
speculated that the Lydian word for axe, labrys, was the basis for the Greek word 
‘Labyrinth’, which thus meant “house of the double axe’ with the suffix -inthos 
that is typically added to place names. Thus, Knossos became the House of the 
Double-Axe and from there the Labyrinth. 

Furthermore, we cannot exclude that in its entirety, element B was a stylised 
representation of a hunting scene, with a centrepiece that might simultaneously rep- 
resent both a man and an axe, and the concentric component that — as comparison 
with petroglyphs would suggest — might be considered as stylised horns. 


Nor Bayazet (Gavar) Model Elements C, D and E 

These three elements have been unanimously interpreted as astral symbols. The 
most complete is component C, containing a possible axe representation inscribed 
in a circle with ten triangles, whose lines of symmetry are arranged radially with 
respect to the centre of the circle. In general, as discussed above, these three features, 
together with the other four that are poorly preserved, have been associated with 


On labyrinths in general, see Kern 1982. 
% Kern 1982, 36, 41, 95, figs. 6c, 17, 99. 
9! Abrahamyan 2004a. 

9? Evans 1900, 32-34. 

% Schliemann 1886, 168. 
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the same number of celestial bodies of the Solar System (Sun, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and Moon). In this respect, we could instead suppose that the 
Nor Bayazet (Gavar) model in its entirety might be a symbolic representation of 
Venus and the Pleiades, in which Venus is element B, the largest, with the other 
seven corresponding to the Pleiades. The importance of the Pleiades in Near East- 
ern cultures is well known, and was perhaps due to the particular shape formed by 
this cluster of seven stars. Their importance is evident also from the reports made 
by astrological priest-exorcists to the Assyrian kings, in which the behaviour of the 
Pleiades and in particular their relationship to the Moon is carefully recorded. 
Seven is a central number in the ritual of Mesopotamia, and in general throughout 
the Near East. 

If we compare the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) model with the Shulaveri specimens 
(Fig. 6B-C), that in general look very similar to it, we can hypothesise that the 
elements missing from the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) model might have been trident- 
shaped, rather than having represented, as proposed by Tumanyan and Mnatsaka- 
nyan in their first reconstruction presented in 1965 (Fig. 8B), the moon and other 
celestial bodies. 


Nor Bayazet (Gavar) Model Elements F-I 

As we have suggested above, based on a comparison with the Shulaveri specimens, 
we can reconstruct these four features as two different types of trident. Elements F 
and G of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) model, that have the shape of incomplete arrow- 
heads, one with a protuberance (Fig. 1F), can be compared and reconstructed 
entirely on the basis of their resemblance to the Shulaveri specimens. Similarly we 
can integrate elements H and I as the trident-shaped items from Shulaveri, which 
can be interpreted as stylised representations of men with raised arms. This sugges- 
tion is based on the resemblance between these three elements preserved on the pins 
from Shulaveri and certain portrayals of stylised men on the petroglyphs of the 
Gegham range (Fig. 7K-M). The position of the arms suggests that the men are 
praying and, given the presence of astral symbols, that their prayers are directed to 
the sky. 


Functional Analysis of the Object 
Regarding the model of Nor Bayazet (Gavar) in its entirety, it has proved difficult 
to establish an exact function for it. As discussed above, many of the specimens 


64 Pettinato 1998, 226. 
65 Tumanyan and Mnatsakanyan 1965, 11, fig. 2. 
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described in this article may be seen as replicas of some parts of the model, and they 
function as either pendants or pins. We have to admit that the object itself does not 
appear to be readily usable, since it lacks holes or suspension rings, or even a pointed 
termination that could have functioned as a pin. 


Further Consideration of the Context of the Shirakavan Necropolis Specimens 
As mentioned, the majority of the specimens were discovered in a group of graves 
in Shirakavan from Necropolis 1.56 A closer look at these contexts, that are those 
best recorded of the objects presented in this paper, can help us to understand more 
about the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) model. There are eight graves, nos. 11, 12, 27, 
29, 31, 32, 50 and 100, and all contained male bodies. All the graves also con- 
tained many objects, with highly standardised funerary goods. These burials featured 
pottery (from three to nine typical Iron Age pottery vessels), weapons (arrowheads, 
miniature axes and daggers), horse harnesses (mainly horse-bits) and ornaments 
(bracelets, pins, rings, buttons and necklace beads). In Grave 27, there were frag- 
ments of two typical Caucasian bronze belts, one with two rows of embossed 
dots, and one with geometric decoration, while in Grave 31 there was a peculiar 
bronze belt buckle for a simple leather belt, characterised by the presence of four 
animal protomes. This exemplar is closely similar to another belt buckle discov- 
ered by Rösler in Artschadzor® in direct connection with one of the pendants 
described above (Fig. 41). However, the most interesting feature is the distribu- 
tion of the bronze pendants and pins in these graves. All the graves contained either 
one (Graves 12, 29, 31, 32, 50, 100), two (Grave 27) or three pendants (Grave 11), 
and six of them contained the characteristic pins almost entire (Graves 27, 32, 100) 
or in fragmentary conditions (Graves 12, 29, 31). The lack of the pins in two graves 
(11 and 50) may be due to the generally poor condition of preservation of these 
objects. We can suppose that one of the burial customs of some of the tombs in the 
necropolis of Shirakavan 1 was to inter the dead with one or more of these circular 
pendants and one of these pins. 


A New Proposal for Interpretation of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) Model 

A careful look at the context of discovery of the Shirakavan specimens give us 
the opportunity to extend our discussion of the enigmatic model of Nor Bayazet 
(Gavar). During the preparation of this paper we have examined attentively all the 


66 Khachatryan 1979. 
67 Rösler 1894, 229, fig. 17b. 
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pictures published of the object, and it should be remembered that the model 
was discovered broken into two separate pieces. The fracture is in the upper part 
of element B and is clearly visible, especially in the picture published in the cata- 
logue of an exhibition held in Bochum (Fig. 8A).°® Moreover, by looking care- 
fully at the first published drawing of the model (Fig. 8B) one can clearly distin- 
guish the designer’s use of two different styles for the top (element A) and bottom 
(element B) of the model, as if to emphasise that they were two different objects 
(Fig. 8B).9 It is therefore possible that originally these were indeed two different 
objects (Fig. 8C). This hypothesis is strengthened by a close look at the history of 
the model, and especially that of the fracture, during recent years. At the time of 
the exhibition in Bochum, in the mid-1990s, the model was clearly broken and 
indeed the two sides of the fracture did not line up perfectly (Fig. 8D). Following 
conservation treatment, documented in a picture of 2010, it may be seen that the 
differences between the two sides of the break were reduced, although there are still 
clearly perceptible differences between the two portions (Fig. 8E).’? After recent 
restoration, documented in a 2013 photograph, elements A and B have been defin- 
itively joined together and the junction point between the two is no longer detect- 
able (Fig. 8F)"!. 

Starting from the observation that the model discovered in Nor Bayazet (Gavar) 
was found in two pieces, we can now propose a new interpretative hypothesis. As 
mentioned, the model is of unknown archaeological context, but probably comes 
from a tomb. It might however have really consisted of two different objects, a 
pendant and a pin discovered incomplete, each perhaps broken in such a way as to 
leave open the possibility that the pieces could have been parts of the same object. 
We can also propose reconstructions of the two objects (Fig. 9A) as having been a 
pin broken just where the head joined the functional point (Fig. 9B), and a pen- 
dant broken at the height of the suspension hole (Fig. 9C). It may be presumed 
that both objects were discovered during excavations of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) 
cemetery, and that they were grave goods from the same burial. This is suggested 
by comparison with the Shirakavan burial ground considered above, where almost 
every grave contained a pin and one or more medals associated with the skeleton. 
Moreover, the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) model, in the state in which it has been pre- 
sented up to now, has no known parallels, whereas if it is divided into two parts 
these resemble tens of similar objects and have, in addition, clear functions. 


6 Platt 1995, 81, fig. 59. 

99 Tumanyan and Mnatsakanyan 1965, 11, fig. 2. 
7 Grigoryan 2010, 53, fig. 44. 

7! H. Simonyan 2013, 42. 
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D E F 
1995 2010 2013 
Fig. 8. The bronze model of Nor Bayazet: A), the model in the mid-1990s, before an episode of 
conservation treatment (Platt 1995, 81, fig. 59); B), the first drawing of the model (after Tumanyan 
and Mnatsakanyan 1965, 11, fig. 2); C), the model divided according to the new hypothesis 
(drawing by authors after original picture in Platt 1995, 81, fig. 59). Details of the junction point 
between elements A and B of the Nor Bayazet model, altered by treatment carried out in 1995 


(D, after Platt 1995, 81, fig. 59), 2010 (E, after Grigoryan 2010, 53, fig. 44) and 
2013 (E, after H. Simonyan 2013, 42). 
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Fig. 9. New proposed reconstruction of the bronze model of Nor Bayazet; A) the model in its 
entirety; B) the upper part of the model as an incomplete pin; C) the lower part of the model as an 
incomplete pendant; D) final reconstruction of the Nor Bayazet pin. 


Finally, we can try to reconstruct the upper part of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) 
model, in comparison with the specimens discovered in Shulaveri. We can convinc- 
ingly complete the missing parts with geometric elements in the form of a trident 
or cross shape, as suggested by the features preserved (Fig. 9D). At this point the 
interpretation proposed by Tumanyan and Mnatsakanyan may be considered out- 
dated (Fig. 8B). This hypothesis led the archaeological world to believe that it was 
a model of the Solar System or the Universe. As for the Shulaveri specimens, we 
can interpret them — in the absence of other possible models — as symbolic repre- 
sentations of people praying, facing the stars. 


Conclusions 

The Nor Bayazet (Gavar) model was probably discovered in a grave. As we have 
demonstrated, it is the result of the combination of two different objects, a pin and 
a pendant. We reached these conclusions after searching for possible comparisons 
for this type of object and finding that there are no direct parallels for the entire 
Nor Bayazet (Gavar) model, but only for some of its parts. The general distribution 
of the pendants and pins analysed in this paper (Fig. 2) indicates that the use of 
these peculiar ornaments was almost exclusive to the Southern Caucasus, especially 
the Armenian Highlands. The pins are distributed in the territory of modern-day 
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Armenia, with one specimen in southern Georgia, while the pendants are more 
spread, with a group of specimens discovered in Gilan region, an area that shows 
important connections with the Caucasus. These ornaments seem to have been 
In use primarily during the Iron Age. Study of the material discovered together with 
these pendants and pins suggests a precise date for these peculiar objects: from 
the 9th/8th to the 7th/6th centuries BC. Historically, this is particularly interesting 
because this chronological range corresponds to the beginning of the Urartian 
conquest of the territories of modern-day Armenia, when King Argisti I (785/780- 
756 BC) crossed the River Araxes. We can consider these specimens as a local and 
distinctive production of the land of Etiuni,? a toponym cited in Urartian inscrip- 
tions from the co-regency of Išpuini and Minua (820-810 BC) up to Rusa II 
(first half of the 7th century BC). If we look at the distribution of these objects 
(Fig. 1) it is immediately possible to recognise the border of the Urartian kingdom 
and areas conquered during the 8th century BC. We must remember that the 
Urartian conquest of Armenia occurred during the passage from the early Iron Age 
(Lchashen-Metsamor culture; 1200-900 BC) to the middle Iron Age (Lchashen- 
Metsamor and Urartian cultures; 900-600 BC). Therefore, despite the Urartian 
arrival, we see a general continuity in the material culture, especially regarding the 
local pottery which occurs alongside Urartian palace pottery. However, these pen- 
dants and pins must be considered as local products that were unaffected by the 
brief presence of the Urartians in Armenia. This is demonstrated by the continuity 
of these objects in the immediately post-Urartian and pre-Achaemenid period, for 
they do not disappear unlike many other characteristic components of the Urartian 
cultural assemblage. These objects were clearly indicators of high status, belonging 
to an elite of equestrians. As discussed above, the only sites that can provide com- 
prehensive information about the context of these objects are Shirakavan and Lori; 
we await the final publication of the Lori-berd specimens. In general, it would seem 
that in this cemetery these objects occur in male burials, which also contain weap- 
ons and ceremonial objects in bronze. It is also possible that these pendants were 
part of the decorations of horses, given the fact that in some graves they were found 
in connection with horse harnesses and horse skeletons (Shirakavan, Lori-berd, 


7? Piller 2012; Dan er al. 2017. 

75 The country/region of Etiuni was referred to from the time of Išpuini and Minua to Rusa II. 
Usually it is believed that with this toponym indicated a large territory extending from Sarıkamıs 
to Kars, and maybe up to Lake Sevan (Diakonoff and Kashkai 1981, 35; Salvini 2002, 37). In this 
area there were many small political entities that are frequently grouped under the generic name 
of E. (Diakonoff and Kashkai 1981, 48—49). Salvini contends that Etiuni corresponds more or less 
to modern Armenia (Salvini 2006, 482). 
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Tolors); this also shows the importance of the equestrians. These objects of pres- 
tige, which accompanied individuals throughout life and in death, seem to have 
been the prerogative of a rather small group of people, probably forming part of 
a military and equestrian élite. Everyone who owned them would seem to have 
possessed one or more pendants and one or more pins. These objects were probably 
placed on the chest of the deceased — as suggested by the grave documented by 
Rösler in Gyumri, where at least two pins were found placed transversely on the 
chest. Regarding the function of the pendants there is little room for doubt; it is 
likely that the pins, which were of considerable size — in some cases more than 
25 cm long — served to fix some kind of garment. 

We need to underline the presence of two main types of these dress pins, charac- 
terised by differences in the rhomboidal core and decorative elements. The pins with 
flat rhomboid centres without holes are always decorated with crosses and tridents, 
while those with rectangular or triangular holes are always decorated with triangle- 
covered circles and axes. These kinds of decoration, with but few exceptions (for 
example, Astghadzor and Shulaveri), are similar and placed on the pin in the same 
positions. 

With regard to the symbolic interpretation of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) model, we 
must recognise that the only one who has criticised the interpretation of the model 
as a representation of the Solar System (or the Universe) was Motzenbäcker, 
but his criticism has not been heeded and built upon until now. Moreover, he 
correctly suggested that the Shulaveri specimens might be the key to reconstructing 
the missing parts of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) model. In light of the foregoing, we 
can argue that pendants and brooches may well have had symbolic importance. We 
certainly do not pretend to explain the symbolic meaning of these objects, but 
suggest that one of the keys to understanding them might be hidden in the rich 
heritage of Armenian petroglyphs. The representations seem related to scenes of 
everyday life, that could be associated with hunting activities with regard to the 
pendants (axes, horned animals) and scenes of worship for the pins (men, astral 
bodies). It should also be noted that the bull’s heads illustrated on some Vishap 
stone stele can be compared with element B of the Nor Bayazet (Gavar) model.” 
It is to be hoped that future archaeological investigations will shed a definitive light 
on the use and significance of this group of objects that appears to have been a pre- 
rogative of ancient Armenian culture. 


74 Petrosyan and Bobokhyan 2015, 11-12, 26. 
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Fig. 10. Specimens from Armavir and Shirakavan in Sardarapat Museum: A-B) axes from Armavir 
village; C-D pendants from a disturbed grave in Shirakavan. 
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ADDENDUM 


Some Published and Unpublished Metal Axes, Pins and Pendants from 
Shirakavan, Armavir and Spandaryan 


In this part of the article are presented a group of 45 metal axes, pins and pendants 
discovered during archaeological investigations in Shirakavan by Levon Petrosyan, Rafik 
M. Torosyan and Onnik S. Khnkikyan between 1966 and 1979, and in excavations 
conducted in Armavir during 1981, both stored in Sardarapat Museum; and by Telman 
Khachatryan during 1979 in the necropolis of Spandaryan, stored in the History Museum 
of Armenia. One specimen currently kept in Middle East Art Museum was discovered in 
an unspecified part of Armenia in 2002; it measures 11.5 cm in diameter.? Many of these 
are still unpublished and are described here for the first time. These items were discovered 
in the necropolis of the site of Shirakavan (Graves 13, 14, 16, 18, 19 and from a damaged 
un-numbered grave),”° from the remains of the settlement near Armavir, and from Grave 5 
at Spandaryan. 


Axes 

Two bronze axes are stored in Sardarapat Museum; both were discovered in the city of 
Armavir. The first (Fig. 10A) has close parallels in Shirakavan, Gyumri and Kvemo-Sasirethi 
in Georgia;’’ the second has more distinctive features with an almost stylised form. 


Pendants 

A collection of 30 pendants, plus various fragments, is stored in Sardarapat Museum. 
They were discovered in a disturbed grave and in graves 13, 16, 18 and 19 of the Shi- 
rakavan necropolis. Some fragments are too poorly preserved to be analysed in detail 
(Figs. 11G, 10D, 11E). The others generally possess three concentric circles of decreasing 
size, sometimes completely closed (Figs. 121, 13A, C, F), sometimes open on the side 
opposite the suspension ring (Figs. 10C-I, 11B-G, 12E-F, H, 13H-D; for others these 
characteristics are not determinable due to their poor state of preservation. In the centre 
of the pendants, in correspondence to the metal foil that connects the circles with the 
suspension ring, in the specimens where they are preserved may be seen: cross shapes 
(Fig. 10C), simple terminations with ends that are slightly curved (Figs. 10D, 13G) or more 
sharply bent (Fig. 10F), or with axe shapes (Figs. 11B-C, F, 12B-C, I, 13F, I, 14E-H). 
A last pendant is classical with three concentric circles, open on the side opposite the 
suspension ring, with a broken axe in the middle; it is stored in the Middle East Art 
Museum (Fig. 15D). 


75 We thank the head of the Museum, Zara Mokatsyan, for giving us the opportunity to photo- 
graph and study the specimen. 

76 Here we are using numbers given during the excavation; in publications (Torosyan et al. 1993, 
15-19; 2002) these numbers have been changed as follows: 13 = 100, 14 = 27, 16 = 29, 18 = 50, 
19 = 32, 

7 Fichet de Clairfontaine 2007, 166. 
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Fig. 11. Specimens from Shirakavan in Sardarapat Museum: A) axe from Grave 12; 
B-G) pendants from Grave 13; H-I) pins from Grave 13. 
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Fig. 12. Specimens from Shirakavan in Sardarapat Museum: A-B) pins from Grave 14; 
C-H) pendants from Grave 16; I) pendant from Grave 18. 
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Fig. 13. Specimens from Shirakavan in Sardarapat Museum: A-C) pendants from Grave 18; 
D) pin from Grave 18; E-I) pendants from Grave 18. 
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Fig. 14. Specimens from Shirakavan in Sardarapat Museum: A—D) pins from Grave 19; 
E-H) pendants from Grave 19. 
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Fig. 15. A-C) specimens from Grave 5 of the necropolis of Spandaryan, stored in History Museum 
of Armenia, Yerevan; D) specimen from the Middle East Art Museum. 
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Fig. 16. Specimens from Shirakavan and Armavir in Sardarapat Museum: A) detail of the junction 
between the pin and the corner of the rhomboid structure, of the pin in Fig. 11H from Grave 13; 
B) detail of rolled metal foil for the creation of the suspension ring of the pendants in Fig. 10D 
from Grave 13; C-D) detail of a possible ancient repair of the pendant in Fig. 13A from Grave 18; 
E) detail of a possible ancient repair of the pendant in Fig. 13B from Grave 18. 


These objects let us observe some details of the manufacture of these objects. For exam- 
ple, the suspension rings are mainly made of the metal foil on which the circles were fixed, 
which is rolled up on itself (Fig. 16B, E); and the presence of later additions and reworking 
on some specimens (Fig. 16C-D). 


Pins 

A group of nine pins are stored in Sardarapat Museum. They came from graves 13, 14, 18 
and 19 of the Shirakavan necropolis. These pins show differing degrees of preservation, but 
in general can be divided into two main categories, based on the characteristics of the inner 
rhomboidal core. In one group are present two rows of rectangular openings parallel to the 
four sides of the rhombus and two mirror-image triangular openings in the centre; these 
are evident on one specimen (Fig. 11H) and may be present on other two in fragmentary 
conditions (Figs. 111, 13D). This group possesses homogeneous decorations, with elements 
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attached to the corners and sides of the rhombus: rings encircled by triangles and axe- 
shaped features. The second group consists of pins with rhomboid cores without any kind 
of decorations or opening (Figs. 12A-B, 14A-D). These are decorated with cruciform ele- 
ments on the four corners of the rhombus, and trident-shaped projections on the four sides 
of the rhombus. In general, it may be noted that the specific additional elements that sur- 
round the rhombus in these pins are always associated with the same type of rhomboid 
nucleus: flat without holes (decorated with crosses and tridents) or perforated (decorated 
with circles with triangles and central axes). 

Unfortunately, due to the imperfect preservation states of the metal objects from these 
Shirakavan graves, we have an incomplete picture of the distribution of these pins and 
pendants. We can only state that in Graves 13, 18 and 19 pins and pendants were found 
together, while Grave 14 contained only pins and Grave 16 only pendants. 

We present here also a metal object of cruciform shape (Fig. 11A): the head of a stick. 
The specimen has three terminations in the form of axes, and another which was fixed to 
something, maybe a suspension ring or a pin. A drawing of this object has been published 
previously; Š it was discovered in Grave 12 of the Shirakavan cemetery. 

A further group of three bronze pins discovered in Grave 5 of the Spandaryan necropolis 
are stored in the National Museum of Armenia (Fig. 15A—C). All three are similar regarding 
the parts preserved, with the classical central rhombus to which were fixed cruciform com- 
ponents on the lower part. The best preserved specimen (Fig. 15A) has still attached two 
circular elements, in the upper and left corners of the rhombus. All three have the pins fixed 
to the lower part of the rhombus by small metal studs. 
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PAPHLAGONIAN NOTES 


ALEXANDRU AVRAM 


Abstract 
This paper contains a discussion of Strabo’s list of Paphlagonian personal names and also 
of references to Otys, king of Paphlagonia. 


1. On Strabo’s List of Paphlagonian Personal Names 
Since the 19th century modern scholars have tried to improve Strabo’s list of so- 
called Paphlagonian names (12. 3. 25 = C. 52-553):! 


Ed. Lasserre 1981: B&yyac xai Batoas xoi "Evang xol Ataris xal Zapddxys xal 
TtBioc xa P&ooug x«i "Oryaccus xat Mavye. 

Ed. Radt 2004: B&yac x«i Bt&oac xol Aimarys xal Atarns xal Zap86xnc xol 
TiBeroc x«i l'éocuc xai "OXvacooc x«i Mane. 


A general consensus has formed concerning Atorns (PATQTH® in the extant 
codices: xapatwrys IL; xoi Patrorns 8), TiB10c/TiBerog (wrongly transmitted 
as TIBIPO%,? which is obviously contradicted by the accurate occurrences in 
7. 3. 12 = C. 304; 12. 3. 33 = C. 557)4 and Mang (to replace Mavyg¢).° All these 


! See, in particular, a detailed commentary in Radt 2008, 380-81. 

? Reinach 1889a, 94-95 (xai Ararng); L. Robert 1963, 528-30 (‘nom typiquement paphlago- 
nien); Zgusta 1964a, 111, $ 123-2/3; Scherer 1968, 385; Radt 2008, 380. 

3 Tißıog II et iam Casaubon (Lasserre): Tißıpos 8; Tißnpos wys. 

^ Schulze 1934, 421-22 (Tiferoc); Huxley 1963; Zgusta 1964a, 513, $ 1556; Radt 2008, 381. The 
same name was also borne by one of Strabo's relatives (12. 3. 33 = C. 557); cf. Gabelko 2013, 117— 
27. Huxley 1963, Forlanini 1977, 223, and Meriggi 1978, 47-48, connect it with the name of a city 
mentioned as 77pija in the annals of Muršiliš II (cf. von Schuler 1965, 26; del Monte, Tischler 1978, 
425-26; del Monte 1992, 169). See also Oix, a place in Pontus (Arrian., FGH 156 F 84; cf. Huxley 
1963, 156) and Tißeıov (Stephanus of Byzantium s.v.: té670¢ Dovyiac, and Tifetou cwóc: En todtov 
xal Tıßeloug çobç Sovaoug xadodor; cf. Zgusta 1984, 617-18, $ 1335). Tokhtasev (2007, 183) 
explains the evolution of the forms of this name through Tins > Tıßeros > TiSerov, with suffix 
*-ejo-; cf. in Paphlagonian milieus Kopóaxc — KopuA&etov; in Phrygia l'ópàtoc — T'og8tevov, Midas > 
Mi8&etov, etc. 

> Reinach 1889b; more recently Alemany i Vilamajó 2002, 106-11 (with testimonies and detailed 
commentary); Radt 2008, 381. Rather sceptical Zgusta 1964a, 279, n. 18, and decidedly contra: Lasserre 
1981, 90, n. 1, but without valuable reasons. The patronymic Mavi is rather Lydo-Phrygian (Brixhe 
1976, 212, commentary on no. 26; Masson 1987a, 236-37; 1987b; 1995 = OGS 3, 239-42; Gusmani, 
Polat 1999 [B-07]; Brixhe 2004, 126-27 [Dd-103]), nevertheless, popular enough in Asia Minor 
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names are epigraphically attested in Paphlagonia and on the north shore of the 
Black Sea, an area intensively colonised by people coming from northern Asia 
Minor, and in particular from Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, since the 5th cen- 
tury BC.° 

A second group is represented by names which are not otherwise recorded: Bi&oxc 
(Radt; Baioag according to Lasserre but less convincingly: [reuera BAXAX] II: 
Bi&oac 8); Aimé&rys (Radt; "Evang according to Lasserre; ’Evi@rng II: Aivıarng 8); 
Zapdonng or Zupdörng (Zap86xnc II: -Saxng 8).? They were obviously wrongly 
transmitted by the codices but we simply do not know how to emend them. BIAZA 
has been explained through Hittite-Luwian -piya, ‘gift’,!° a very productive element 
in several onomastics of Asia Minor. Nevertheless, the problem is that -piya never 
occurs independently, as far as I know, but only as constitutive element (usually the 
second one) in the numerous compounds attested in several milieus. For AINIATH X 
Louis Robert suggested replacing it by the well-recorded Cappadocian ‘Avérry¢,!! 
but this requires a too violent intervention in the codices. Finally, ZAPAOKHX 
has been connected by Anton Scherer with Bithynian ZapSondac,!? which is not 
very enlightning: it is not excluded that we may be dealing with a corrupted Ira- 
nian name. 

The three remaining names of the list require more attention: B&y(y)a¢ (B&y- 
yas II: Bayas 6)? and the couple l'&ocuc (U'&ococ II: l'&coc 8 D&onc ez)! and 


(see occurrences in LGPN V.A and V.B) to be borne everywhere, inter alia by Paphlagonians: see, 
for example, SGDI 1696 (PPE 2622; cf. Lewis 2011, 97), ca. 151-146 BC, cpu d&vdpetov O vous 
Mevng tò yévog Hapawyéva. The main argument for replacing Mavng by Mangs is that Strabo (7. 3. 12 = 
C. 304) adduces elsewhere M&vng as standard name for Phrygian slaves, contrary to Tißıos, which would 
be in his opinion typically Paphlagonian: óc Mévyy 7) Midav tov Ppúya, TiBrov dé tov Magrayóva. 
Cf: Lewis 2011, 100 and 102. 

6 Tokhtasev 2007. For attestations, see Avram forthcoming. 

7 Not in Zgusta 1964a. 

8 Zgusta 1964a, 49, $ 24-4 (cf. 555, n. 132). 

? Zgusta 1964a, 178, $ 379. 

10 Scherer 1968, 385. For Hittite-Luwian —piya, see Zgusta 1964b, 93-102, $ 16; Güterbock 
and Hoffner 1997, 46 (sense b: “to give without being required to, to donate’); Melchert 2013, 
47. 

11 L. Robert 1963, 535: ‘je croirais que Aivizty¢ doit être corrigé en *-Avózxmç. Contra: Scherer 
1968, 385, n. 36. Based on the occurrence of the strange Alv&cnc in the geographer’s list, Pais (1922, 
296-97) once suggested in Strabo 12. 3. 33 = C. 558 (6 manrog fjv 6 med¢ xoc Tc, Corais) the lectio 
Teng rarpdg Alvi&cnc. More recently Gabelko (2013, 124) prefers Ararng. None of these conjectures 
seems to me fully convincing. 

12 Scherer 1968, 382. For Bithynian ZapdonAac, see now Dana 2014, 386. 

13 Taken as Iranian in Zgusta 1964a, 116-17, § 134. 

14 Wrongly taken as Iranian in Zgusta 1964a, 279, n. 18. Cf Scherer 1968, 382. 
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"Oryaoous (OAtyyacoug II: Ortyacus 6 [yong ez]),? the latter being obviously 
a compound of the previous one. 

An inscription from Amisos reveals a Boer; Ovoc,' where Ovc is remarkably a 
distinctively Paphlagonian patronymic (see below, section 2). On the other hand, 
we are aware of several occurrences in the Bosporan kingdom (all from the Roman 
period): 


CIRB 96, l. 11-12: gen. [Bay]ews, to be taken, it is true, with some caution, since 
the restoration is not sure; 

CIRB 364: gen. Bayeoc; 

CIRB 1054, |. 8: acc. Bayyy; 

CIRB 1134, fr. F, l. 6: Bayn<c>; 

CIRB 1159, fr. B, l. 4: Bey[vc]: 

CIRB 1179, 1. 40: gen. Beyncoc; 

CIRB 1231, fr. A, l. 12: gen. Bayou; 

Boltunova 1968, 67, 1. 14: Baye. 


And we can add: 


CIRB 1140, l. 21: gen. Bayıov; 
CIRB 1179, 1. 34: gen. Bayıov. 


Ladislav Zgusta explained Bayng and *Baytoc (a form we can derive from 
gen. Bayıov), as he usually did in many other cases, through an Iranian connection, 
more precisely through bayd-data- (more accurately baga-däta-), 'gottgeschaffen', 
i.e. ‘given by god, gift of the god'.'? The theophoric Iranian patronymic Baya- 
dans is attested, it is true, in Amyzon (Caria),!? in Sardis (Lydia)? and in Syrian 


15 Wrongly taken as Iranian in Zgusta 1955, 123, $ 162, and Zgusta 1964a, 279, n. 18, who failed 
to connect it with l'a(c)cuc. 

16 Olshausen 1990 (SEG 38, 1281; 40, 1165); cf. Johnson 2010, 393. For Debord (1999, 113, 
n. 226) and McGing (2014, 26), Bec would be an Iranian patronymic. 

17 He refers to Vasmer 1923, 35. Cf, for example, Widengren 1965, 111 and 117-19; Hinz 1975, 
53 (baga-) and 54-55 (baga-däta-). For the correspondence between Iranian Baga- and Gr. Meya- 
through “Volksetymologie’, see Schmitt 2007, 140—45. 

18 Cf Justi 1895, 491, s.v. data-, (1) ‘gegeben’. 

19 J, Robert and L. Robert 1983, 97-118, no. 2 (SEG 35, 1080), 321/20 BC; cf. Briant 1985 
(P. Gauthier, Bulletin Epigraphique 1987, 293); Mitchell 2007, 155-56. 

20 L. Robert 1975 = OMS 5, 485-509 (SEG 29, 1205), Il. 4/5 of the inscription, with the convinc- 
ing conjecture suggested in Mitchell 2007, 157-58 (Bayað&tew instead of Bapa8&ceo). See also 
Gschnitzer 1986; de Hoz 1999, 77. Same patronymic (wrongly engraved?) perhaps also in Z. Epbesos 2, 
ll. 51/2: ExéApoo tod Turov tod Buyatews. Cf Masson 1987a, 237: ‘Le génitif Baya|tews des 
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Antiochia,?! and the type of composition is also supported by names such as Ma- 
Saras/Maı-Sarng (Iranian Mäh-däta-, from Old Iranian mah-, ‘moon’ or “Moon-god’, 
and däta-, ‘given’),” or Mibea-dartac, ‘given by Mithra’.?? The same Iranian origin can 
be assumed for the ‘Kurzform’ Bayas: a graffito from Priene which has gen. Baya, 
explained by its editor as ‘B&yas kappadokisch-paphlagonisch’ with reference to 
Strabo's Bé&yac,4 nevertheless, rather rendering Iranian baga-; an inscription from 
Doliche, in Commagene (1st/2nd centuries AD), which gives both Avðpóverxos Bayou 
(B&yov, ed.) and Bayav natépa;” possibly also an inscription from the Memnonion 
in Abydos (rather Hellenistic than from the Imperial period), nom. Bayas.” More 
caution is required by [....r]opıs Bayou occurring in a list of mercenaries, bearing 
mostly Thracian names, from Ephesus:" [-r]opız (if rightly restored) is obviously 
a Thracian element? but the patronymic (gen. Bayou) can be explained in this 
context either by Iranian Bayas (as for the editors) or by what I consider to be 
Paphlagonian Bayne. 

But the point is that the occurrences I adduced above refer to Baye, perhaps 
also *Bayıoc, not to Bayas, therefore, the Iranian connection cannot be a likely 
explanation. Taking all this evidence into account, I thus suggest we distinguish 
between an Iranian Bayas (‘Kurzform of Bocya&cnc, i.e. baga-däta-) and a peculiar 
Paphlagonian Bayns/Bayıog which is remarkably attested only in Amisos and in 
the Bosporan kingdom. If I am right, the consequence would be to replace Bayas 
with Bayne in Strabo's list. 

Now, about the couple l'é&o(o)uc/OX()y«c(c)uc. l'&o(c)uc is otherwise not 
attested but has been convincingly explained through the Hittite-Luwian Kas(3)u. 
A weighty argument is that the sumptuous (and sacred) Paphlagonian mountain 
Ilgaz Dağları near Pompeiopolis ('O»ya66vc in Strabo 12. 3. 40 [cf 12. 3. 41] = 
C. 562; 'OXtyac in Ptolemy Geography 5. 4. 3) already occurred as Kas($)u in Hittite 


éditions pose plusieurs problémes. Si on considére la forme comme compléte, un nom nouveau 
Bayatevg pourrait représenter un hypocoristique d'un composé iranien en Baya- + X. Mais, étant 
donné que le composé Bayadarng est déjà connu en Asie Mineure, on a le droit de se demander 
s'il ne faut pas précisément le retrouver ici, en lisant Bay«[da]|rewc. Jhésite cependant à le faire, 
car on obtiendrait alors une ligne de 30 lettres, chiffre qui me paraít élevé [...]. Je conclus donc par 
un point d’interrogation.’ 

21 Feissel 1985, 79, stele A, 1. 32 (SEG 35, 1483; LAnnee Epigraphique 1986, 694); cf commen- 
tary on the name on p. 98. 

22 See a discussion on this name in L. Robert 1963, 514-18. 

23 Cf, for example, Schmitt 1991, 117 = Schmitt 2000, 140. 

24 T Priene 313, 504 (T. Priene 313, 504). Cf L. Robert 1963, 441, n. 1. 

25 Wagner 1982, 160, no. 2 (SEG 32, 1389). 

26 Bernand 1969, no. 132: Bey&e (ed.). 

27 Büjükkolancı and Engelmann 1991, 140-42, no. 7 (SEG 41, 963; P. Gauthier, Bulletin 
Epigraphique 1992, 409). 

28 Dana 2014, 274-75 (with references). 
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records.2? Kas($)u is furthermore attested as a patronymic,?? 


inter alia perhaps 
also as name borne by a king of Tummanna, as recently revealed be a seal.’! For 
the transition from Hittite-Luwian Kas(5)u to Paphlagonian "OXy«66vc I recently 
suggested a (possibly augmentative) peculiar Paphlagonian prefix oA-.*” 


The following parallels can be adduced: 


Oryaous Uayaprocg (the patronymic, a potamonym, is also distinctively Anato- 
lian) in the Bosporan kingdom (CIRB 215); 

Opyacbuc Ayaboxrgoug Auaoteravec (phonetic variant with rhotacism), thus, a 
Paphlagonian resident in Athens (ZG IP 8047 = Agora XVII 404 [FRA 433; PPE 151]);*4 

'Oey&c (or "Opyac?), a river in Phrygia (according to Strab. 12.8.15 = C. 577);* 


possibly also: 


OpytaA-, a patronymic occurring in an inscription from Sinope (J. Sinope 14) 
(gen. Opytadeoc).*© 
The main element -yao(c)u¢ could also be detected in: 


Tupyaoroc, the name borne by a (Paphlagonian?) slave in an inscription 
from Chios," possibly a Hellenised transcription (with -oç ending) of an originary 
*Tupyac(a)uc or *Tueyao0vc; the same patronymic possibly also on a fragmentary 


graffito from Panticapaeum: either Tupyalvov vel -voc] (see note 40) or Tupyalor- 


vel -o0-, -oo-];38 


further, in compounds having as second element -yaoog (Hellenised -y«6vc?) like 
"Po3vyacoc (CIRB 1279, Tanais) and Ovoıyaoos UOSPE P 92, Olbia, very probably 
the same as in JOSPE V? 686, here written Ovovyoc); 

perhaps also in l'eya0ouc (CIRB 1143), which rather might have been a 
*Dl'«y«o(c)uc or a *l'eyao0vc (cf Opyaodug). 


2 von Schuler 1965, 42; Laroche 1966, 276 (Gassu); Houwink ten Cate 1967, 45-46; Gonnet 
1968, 127, no. 91 (G/Kassu); Forlanini 1977, 202-03; del Monte and Tischler 1978, 195-96; del 
Monte 1992, 74. 

30 Laroche 1966, 89, no. 538 (Gassu). Cf. Gonnet 1968, 127, no. 91. 

31 Forlanini 2014. 

32 Avram forthcoming. 

35 L. Robert 1963, 452-53; Scherer 1968, 378 and 382; Cojocaru 2004, 132 (wrongly given as 
Iranian following in Zgusta’s steps) and 344; Tokhtasev 2007, 190. 

34 L. Robert 1963, 449-53 (followed in Zgusta 1964a, 695, Nachtrag); Scherer 1968, 378 and 382. 

35 Zgusta 1984, 440-41, under $ 938. 

36 But it could be just Gr. *OpyicAye or **OpyiaAetc, an explanation preferred by O. Masson, 
Bulletin Epigraphique 1989, 336; 1992, 191 and 501; 1993, 177. 

37 Zolotas 1908, 218-19, no. 16, col. B, l. 12. L. Robert 1935, 455 = OMS 1, 514, connects this 
patronymic with the Phrygian god Lupyasrng (contra: Gusmani 1980-81, 25, n. 10; Avram 2016, 72, 
n. 6). 

38 Tolstoi 1953, no. 215. Cf. Cojocaru 2004, 357; Tokhtasev 2007, 192. 
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It is worth noting that the elements up-, 7/0og- and ya- occur in compounds 


(or prefixed names?) built on -yav-/-xav-:?? Tupyavos,“? Oopuxavoc, with the variant 


1 


@opoxavoc,*! and Tayavoc. The alternative explanation for Txya$oug would be 


Taya + Ovc, hence fem. Paya is known in Sinope? and only from this city.“ 
Whatever it may be, the Paphlagonian peculiarity of P'ac(o)uc/O2()y«o(c)uc 
stands beyond any doubt. 


39 For the element -xav- in Phrygian, see the typical Kavxapas (MAMA I 413 = Haas 1966, no. 88; 
Ramsay 1884, 260, no. 12 [MAMA V, 187, list IV, no. 9], both giving gen. Kavxapou; Schwertheim 
1985, 82-83, no. 6 [SEG 35, 1284; cf. Ozlem-Aytaclar 2010, 526]: nom. Kavxapas and gen. Kavxapa) 
with its hypocoristic Kavxeetwy (Drew-Bear 1978, 92, no. 26), Aopuxavog (Haas 1966, no. 15, Aopv- 
xa[voc] in a New Phrygian inscription; MAMA I 308, dat. Aopuxavwı), perhaps also in Old Phrygian 
Kanutieivais, Kanutiievanosl Kanutieevanos (P-02, P-03, P-05), which may have been a demotic (Brixhe 
and Lejeune 1984, 231). For Aoguxavoc Innocente (1997, 38) supposed a Greek-Phrygian hybrid 
(with Gr. $6pv as first element) but I believe that a better parallel would be Paphlagonian Oopuxavoc/ 
Oopoxavos (below, n. 41). It would be in my opinion attractive to compare this Phrygian -xavoc with 
Paphlagonian -yavoc: beside Tupyavoc (see next note) and l'eyavoc (n. 42) I can adduce Erota- 
y«voc in Olbia (JOSPE P? 85, with a new fragment added in Z. Olbia 104; Zgustal955, 205, § 332, 
without any explanation), OvXovavoc (CIRB 1280, 1. 5; Zgusta 1955, 98, $ 112, Iranian patronymic) 
and Ipyavos (CIRB 1287, ll. 25/6; Zgusta 1955, 102-03, $ 120, Iranian patronymic) in the Bosporan 
kingdom, which are all surely compounds or, for the latter, perhaps a prefixed name. L. Zgusta failed 
to connect these anthroponyms and, following some predecessors, explains OvAoy«voc through ‘aw. 
apers. 0#ra- “siegend, siegreich” und aw., apers. gan- “schlagen” [...] so dass die Bedeutung des ganzen 
zusammengesetzten Namens etwa “der siegreich Schlagende" ist’, and few pages later loyavoc through 
‘-kana- ein patronymisches Suffix’. It is, however, clear that Payavoc, Unwtayavoc, OvAoyavos and 
Ioywvoc constitute a coherent cluster, whatever the origin of -yavoc may be. See also Tauyyasov, 
gen. in Olbia (JOSPE P? 99 [the assumption in Zgusta 1955, 339, $ 774, ‘ein Topikon von dem 
Flussnamen T’&yyns, welcher in der hellenistischen Welt gut bekannt und mit fabelhaften Erzäh- 
lungen umhüllt war’, cannot be taken seriously]; cf. in Phrygia gen. Pavytov in a Christian inscrip- 
tion, MAMA IV 102, 6th century AD), as well as the name of the Paphlagonian city of D&yyox 
(cf. Phrygian Kavxap-). 

^ Sinopean amphora-stamps: Garlan 2004, 297, index IV. 

^! Sinopean amphora-stamps: Garlan 2004, cat. 303, [Oopox«vos] restored after an unedited 
sample from Odessos; Conovici 1998, cat. 262, Oopuxavoc. Otherwise not attested, but cf. Phrygian 
Aopvuxavoc (n. 39). 

42 CIRB 1134, l. 17 (Gorgippia). Cf. Zgusta 1955, $ 624b, without any explanation. 

^ [Sinope 58: Tayac tig AvakınBpöro. 

“4 Cf Scherer 1968, 381: ‘kann den Namen Kagga, Kaka der Hethiterzeit fortsetzen’. For Hittite- 
Luwian Kagga, see Laroche 1966, 83, no. 481. To the Sinopean fem. Taya one could perhaps add 
masc. gen. [l?]ey«voc in CIRB 907 ([Il]&yavos in the corpus), according to an attractive restoration 
suggested in LGPN IV (presumably nom. Tayac with declension of type M&rac, Médavoc rather than 
Teyay with declension of type IHou&v, Ilxı&voc). Tokhtasev 2011 (SEG 61, 2011, 516), however, 
maintains [Il]&yavos and adduces CIRB 36, 1. 71 (Ilxya[¢] Atovootou according to his new reading). 
But there are no other occurrences for Ilayag elsewhere. On the other hand, Tokhtasev points out that 
patronymics of this type (nom. -&c, gen. -&voc) are mostly attested outside the Bosporan kingdom in 
Thessaly, Macedonia and Aegean Thrace and supposes that this declension paradigm may have been 
brought into the Bosporan kingdom by Thracian mercenaries under the Spartocids (cf L. Dubois, 
Bulletin Epigraphique 2013, 80). 
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2. Otys King of Paphlagonia 
According to Xenophon (Hellenica 4. 1. 2—15), in 395 BC the Spartan king Agesi- 
laus arranged during his campaign against the satrap Pharnabazus a marriage between 
the ‘beautiful’ daughter of Spithridates, a Persian exile who had betrayed Pharna- 
bazus and reached the Spartan ranks, and a Paphlagonian king called Otys (con- 
stantly “Orus in all the contexts; Ilapraydvov Baoıkebg in 4. 1. 2), who, persuaded 
by Spithridates, "left behind for Agesilaus both a thousand horsemen and two thou- 
sand peltasts'. The same episode also briefly occurs in Xenophon’s Agesilaos with 
the only difference that the Paphlagonian is called here ‘Cotys ruler of Paphlagoni- 
ans’ (Kórus 6 «àv Ilapraydvov &pyov) in the textual tradition (Agesilaos 3. 3). 
Following without any doubt both the Hellenica and Agesilaus’ biography, Plutarch 
reproduced as for his part the same story (Agesilaos 11): the name of the king occurs 
twice as Cotys (Kétuc) in 11. 1-2. Finally, in the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia 22(17).1 
(rest.) and 2 (Bartoletti 1959, 35-36 = McKechnie and Kern 1988, 110-12 = 
Chambers 1993, 47-83) the name of the same king is ne. 

On the other hand, some 15 years later, ca. 380 BC, a Paphlagonian dynast 
called Thuys who disobeyed the Achaemenid king Artaxerxes II Mnemon, is involved 
in an episode narrated by Cornelius Nepos (Datames 2-3) as follows: 


2 (2) At that time there was a prince of Paphlagonia called Thuys, of an old family 
(Thuys, dynastes Paphlagoniae antiquo genere), being a descendant of that Pylaemenes 
who, according to Homer, was slain by Patroclus in the Trojan war. (3) He did not own 
obedience to the king, who for that reason determined to make war upon him. He gave 
the management of the campaign to Datames, who was a near relative of the Paphlagon- 
ian; for the father of the one and the mother of the other were brother and sister. That 
being the case, Datames wished first to try to recall his kinsman to his duty without 
resort to arms. But having come to him without an escort, because he feared no treachery 
from a friend, Datames all but lost his life; for Thuys tried to kill him secretly. (4) Data- 
mes was accompanied by his mother, who was the maternal aunt of the Paphlagonian; 
she learned of the plot and warned her son, (5) who escaped the danger by flight and 
declared war upon Thuys (bellumque indixit Thuyni). Although in the course of that war 
Datames was deserted by Ariobarzanes, governor of Lydia, Ionia and all Phrygia, he kept 
on with undiminished vigour and took Thuys (Thuym) alive, along with his wife and 
children. 


Tt is worthy of note that Plutarch reproduces several details we find only in the Hellenica, not 
in Xenophon's Agesilaos. 

46 Evidence and commentaries in L. Robert 1963, 454; Bruce 1967, 142-45; Scherer 1968, 
385-86; Shipley 1997, 170-80. For details about the political events, see Dugas 1910; Botha 1980, 
92-94; Debord 1999, 113; Briant 1996, 656-64; Bleckmann 2006, 113-17; Johnson 2010, 5-6, 
179-91; Lotz 2013, 55-95; Sarıkaya 2015; Occhipinti 2016, 52-54. 
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3 Datames took pains to prevent the news of his success from reaching the king before 
his own arrival. Therefore, without the knowledge of anyone, he came to the place 
where the king was, and on the following day, he dressed up Thuys (Thuyn) — who 
was a man of huge size and fearful aspect, being very dark, with long hair and flowing 
beard (bominem maximi corporis terribilique facie, quod et niger et capillo longo barbaque 
erat promissa) — putting on him the fine raiment which the king’s satraps are accus- 
tomed to wear, (2) adorning him too with a neck-chain and bracelets of gold and the 
other habiliments of a king. Datames himself, wearing a peasant's double cloak and 
a shaggy tunic, with a hunter's cap (galea uenatoria) on his head, in his right hand 
a club and in the left a leash to which Thuys was attached, drove Thuys (Thuynem) 
before him as if he were bringing in a wild beast that he had captured. (3) When their 
strange garb and the unusual appearance of the captive had attracted all eyes, and in 
consequence a great crowd had gathered, someone recognised Thuys (Thuym) and 
informed the king [i.e. Artaxerxes IT Mnemon]. (4) At first, Artaxerxes was incredulous 
and so sent Pharnabazus to investigate. Having learned the truth from him, he at once 
ordered the two to be admitted, greatly pleased with the capture and the masquerade, 
in particular because the notorious king (nobilis rex) had come into his power sooner 
than he expected.^ 


The captivity of the same king is indirectly mentioned by Athenaeus in two 
passages focused rather on the gluttony of the Paphlagonian dynast than on his 
political activities: 


And Theopompus, in the thirty-fifth book of his Histories [FGH 115 F 179], says, 
that ‘the king of the Paphlagonians, whose name was Thys («ov Ilaprayovov Buoırea 
dv), whenever he supped, ordered a hundred dishes of every sort to be placed on 
his table, beginning with oxen. And that when he was led captive to the king of Persia 
[że. Artaxerxes II Mnemon] and kept in prison, he still continued to have the same 
profusion served up to him, living in the most splendid manner. So that Artaxerxes, 
when he heard of it, said that he appeared to him to be living like a man who knew 
that he should soon die’ (4. 25. 9 = C. 1440). 

And we have already mentioned Thys, the king of the Paphlagonians (mee! St Ovóc tod 
Haprnydvev BacUÉoc), saying that he too was a man of vast appetite, quoting Theo- 
pompus, who speaks of him in the thirty-fifth book of his History (10. 8. 21 = C. 415d 


— in a gazetteer of men well-known for their voracity).^? 


Finally, Claudius Aelianus (Var. hist. 1. 27) simply listed all the prominent glutton- 
ous personalities evoked in detail by Athenaeus in his 10th book, including “the 
Paphlagonian Thys’ (O9v tov Ilapraydva). 


^' Translation by J.C. Rolfe. See for these events a critical approach in Debord 1999, 110— 
15. 
^3 Translations by C.B. Gulick. 
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Athenaeus cites Theopompus’ account (FGH 115 F 179) in particular for sup- 
porting his assertion concerning Thys’ gluttony.# However, since he also men- 
tions that the Paphlagonian king (8ao1Aebc) was captured by the Persian king, it 
is certain that this episode also arose at Theopompus. On the other hand, Nepos, 
even if he does not give any detail about the king’s voracity, surely used inter alia, 
if not first of all, the same Theopompus,” hence the inconstant spellings in Data- 
mes 2-3, i.e. three times nom. Thuys, once dat. Thuyni, fluctuating acc., twice 
Thuym, once Thuyn and once Thuynem, therefore, an evident hesitation between 
a parisyllabic (Latinised acc. Thuym vs Greek acc. Thuyn) and an imparisyllabic 
declension (dat. Thuyni and acc. Thuynem), betray a Greek Oouvc in the source 
from where he provided his information. Other copyists may have simplified it to 
Oc?! We can, therefore, assume that OUc was more or less the standard ‘/ectio’ in 
Theopompus’ legacy at latest in Nepos’ time, i.e. the 1st century BC. No wonder 
that Athenaeus later found in ‘his’ Theopompus the same ©öc. 

According to a large majority of scholars, Theopompus’ ‘Oög’ is the same as 
Xenophon's ”Orus/Körug’ and the ‘liye of the anonymous author of the so 
called Hellenica Oxyrbynchia.?? Both Xenophon’s “Otv¢e/Kétuc and Theopompus 
‘Od rebelled against the Great King, furthermore, they are chronologically very 
close (395 viz. ca. 380 BC): there is really no need to suppose two distinct rulers 
of Paphlagonia. 

How to explain the disturbing tradition concerning the name of this ruler??? 


Tt can be supposed that Theopompus developed in this passage the well-known cliché of 
Oriental gluttony vs Greek frugality. Cf Shrimpton 1991, 86 and 243 (F 179); Flower 1994, 85; 
Pownall 2004, 150. 

50 Nepos mentions Theopompus twice in his biographies (Alcib. 11. 1 and Iphicr. 3. 2) but it is 
certain that he used the Chian historian more than he cites him. One example is a detail occurring 
both in Nepos Agesilaos 8. 4 and in Athenaeus 15. 18 = C. 676c (who explicitly quotes Theopompus): 
cf. Bradley 1991, 130-31; Stem 2012, 222, n. 103. 

?! Cf. Lauffer 1979, 132: ‘die Namensform Thuys bei Nepos vermittelt zwischen den beiden 
Formen @oóc [see below, n. 63], wohl eher ©oög zu schreiben, und @dz’. See also Meyer 1909, 26, 
n. 3 (quoted below, n. 53). 

52 Rather isolated against this identification, for example: T. Reinach, in Babelon and Reinach 
1925, 125 (list of Paphlagonian dynasts), and more recently Weiskopf 1982, 75, n. 20. 

33 [t seems that scholars rather avoided a detailed discussion on this vexed question. I give only 
a selection. For example, Meyer 1909, 26, n. 3, argued: ‘Die Namensform Kotys ist offenbar 
Assimilation an den bekannten thrakisch-bithynischen Namen und eine sehr alte, schon von Plu- 
tarch benutzte, Korrektur in Xenophon’s Agesilaos. l'ónc im Papyrus wird Schreibfehler sein; die 
wahre Namensform wäre dann aus "Otv¢ und O9c oder Thuys (Oo9oc?) — so hat wohl Dinon 
geschrieben — und ev. Oc zu rekonstruieren.’ Undecided: Dugas 1910, 83-84: ‘Il ne faut pas 
accorder grande importance 4 ces divergences; ce sont différentes fagons plus ou moins approchées 
de transcrire un méme nom barbare malaisé à représenter en grec. Il nous est impossible de décider 
lequel reproduit le plus exactement le nom du Paphlagonien.’ In his remarkable commentary on the 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia Bruce (1967, 143) briefly presented the sza£us quaestionis, without attempting 
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One possibility would be, as suggested by Louis Robert, to consider @%¢ as the 
right form independently arising in Xenophon, Hellenica Oxyrhynchia and Theo- 
pompus, then corrupted in several manners in the legacy of the first two authors. 
Oc is indeed a distinctively Paphlagonian name. For Asia Minor Ladislav Zgusta 
found only two occurrences, it is true: one is more than suspect? so that we can 
discard it without any regret, the other one is our Paphlagonian dynast mentioned 
by Theopompus (Nepos, Athenaeus, Aelianus). But now we can add Ovc as name 
of several potters on Sinopean stamped amphora-handles (occasionally spelled Tuc)? 
and Heraclean englyphic amphora-stamps,? as well as the Bayn¢ Ovoc from Amisos 
already quoted above and retained for the Paphlagonian character of the patro- 
nymic Bayng.°® Furthermore, good evidence comes from the north Pontus: a Ove 
Acócso in the Bosporan kingdom (CIRB 189), where the patronymic is also 
a standard Paphlagonian name,” and a Maıd&rng Ovoc in Kalos Limen, in the ter- 
ritory of Chersonesus Taurica,° where the first name is obviously Iranian,°! possibly 


any conclusion: ‘Wilamowitz (ap. ed. pr.), regarding O9c as the correct form, proposed its restora- 
tion in P XVII, 2, where yung could be corrupt for tung = O9c. Kalinka and Gigante read Ton. 
Bartoletti [1959] comments “nulla est via qua ad ipsius Anonymi manum perveniamus”. There can, 
further, be no real certainty which attempt to transliterate into Greek the barbarian name comes 
closest to the original and there can, therefore, be no firm ground for emending the reading of 
p(apyrus), or, for that matter, the readings of any of the other texts.” More or less same neutral 
evaluation in Botha 1980, 94 (with, however, the wrong assertion that "Xenophon himself uses the 
variant Kotug in Ages. 3’; in fact, this is due to a later corruption, and not to supposed Xenophon's 
inconsequence); McKechnie and Kern 1988, 181; Shipley 1997, 422, n. 1; Lérida Lafarga 2007, 
711 (esta fluctuación es debida, sin duda, a la dificultades de los autores a la hora de transliterar los 
nombres barbaros’); Johnson 2010, 161, n. 448. Finally, Gaetano de Sanctis suggested in a lecture 
on Greek history given at the University of Rome during the year 1951/52 (edited in Pintaudi 
2003): ‘Dovremo correggere sul papiro [yg in Tönc: la dentale iniziale deve essere sentita dai 
Greci o come semplice sorda o come sorda aspirata’ (Pintaudi 2003, 73; cf Occhipinti 2016, 53, 
n. 103). 

4 [Oluc(?) D&oc Aa3[s]oc (Tos = T'étoc?; rather [.]wyaoc; of SEG 34, 1319 [150]) from 
Ikonion. 

55 Zgusta 1964a, 188, $ 444. 

56 Conovici 1998, cat. 70 (gen. Tvoc), 76 (gen. Ovoc), 100 (Tuc, restored), 110 (Tuc), 120 (Too); 
Garlan 2004, p. 53, Ove I, gen. Ovog: cat. 192 (gen. Tvoc), 208 (gen. Ovoc), 214 (gen. Ovoc), 
225 (gen. Tuvos), 230 (Ove), 239 (Tuc), 246 (Tuc), 251 (Tuc), 257 (Tug); p. 53, Ovc/Tus II. 
Cf. L. Robert 1963, 454: ‘Le nom Ovc en Paphlagonie me parait bien assuré par les timbres ampho- 
riques de Sinope qui portent le nom Ovc', with the liminary remark (n. 5): ‘on n'a jamais fait le 
rapprochement, semble-t-il’; L. Dubois, Bulletin Epigraphique 2005, no. 163 (perhaps a Paphlagonian 
patronymic). 

5 Shtaerman 1951, 37, nos. 57-60 (LGPN V.A). 

58 Olshausen 1990 (SEG 38, 1281; 40, 1165). 

5 Cf. Zgusta 1955, 326, $ 746; L. Robert 1963, 455; Scherer 1968, 378; Cojocaru 2004, 343; 
Tokhtasev 2007, 179. 

9? Dashevskaya and Mikhlin 1975; then Solomonik 1984, 90, no. 456 (SEG 38, 749, 9). 

6! Tokhtasev 1988, 174-75, no. 456; Stolba 1996, 452, no. 21; Cojocaru 2004, 130. 
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also a @ug on a very fragmentary lead plaque from Panticapaeum.? Beside the 
graphic variant which seems to be @oue, attested in Laurion (ZG II? 11679/80: was 
the bearer of this name a Paphlagonian slave in the silver mines?), I can add two 
interesting cognates which are notably concentrated in Paphlagonia, i.e. on the one 
hand, a Ovsıos in Pompeiopolis,° on the other, several Ovaiac: at least two 
homonymous potters on Sinopean amphora-stamps,°° another one in a stone 
inscription of the same city (Sinope 6), as well as Avoyévng Ovasov, a military 
governor (oteatyy6c) appointed by Mithradates VI Eupator in Olbia, possibly a 
Sinopean or an Amisenian,° and very probably another Ovas in Amastris too.” 
Outside Paphlagonia I find this patronymic only in the Bosporan kingdom: XaeuxAjjc 
Ovatov (CIRB 536). Finally, another cognate is Tuxıng (rather a graphic variant 
for the same Ovas), attested twice in the same Bosporan kingdom: first of all in 
CIRB 227, then Tuaıng Tettevo tod Mi8xo (CIRB 228), who reveals a fine combi- 
nation with a possibly Lydian patronymic and a Phrygian papponym.°? 

Two facts are, in my opinion, highly significant: first of all, the remarkable 
concentration of Ovc and its cognates in Paphlagonia and the north Pontus, a zone, 
as we have already seen, largely colonised by Paphlagonian natives since the 5th cen- 
tury BC, and, from phonetic point of view, the alternation 0/% in our evidence 
(Ouc/Toc on Sinopean stamps, then Ovatac /Tuaıng in inscriptions from the Bos- 
poran kingdom). 

Ouc (Od¢ in the codices) would, thus, be a valuable candidate for the name of 
our Paphagonian dynast, Agesilaus’ friend and later Datames’ ennemy. Nevertheless, 
there are two major objections against this assumption. First of all, if we admit a 


8^ Saprykin and Fedoseev 2010, 423, 1. 4: Ovc according to the editors but [ - ]0uc is also possible, 
although less probable; on the same piece we can read, |. 2, [[ap]Axyoytec, which is safe enough to 
suspect in this context a Paphlagonian patronymic. 

% Cf Lauffer 1979, 131-32. For L. Robert 1963, 455, ‘il est fort possible que le Oouc d'une 
épitaphe du Laurion dans la premiere moitié du IV? siècle ait été un mineur esclave, originaire de 
la Paphlagonie comme l'était sûrement un Atwrngs, mais il serait imprudent de l'affirmer et d’uti- 
liser ce nom dans cet ensemble.’ For the Paphlagonian Atwtac wetadreds (IG IP 10 051 = GVI 836 = 
CEG II 572), see Raffeiner 1977, 14-16 (no. 2) and 87-88; Lauffer 1979, 17, 124 (n. 6), 132, etc.; 
Fragiadakis 1986, 341, no. 97; FRA 5973; Babler 1998, 94—95 and 230, no. 35; Vlassopoulos 2011, 
471—72; Lewis 2011, 113, no. 6; PPE 2614. 

& Marek 1993, Pompeiopolis 44. 

55 Conovici 1998, cat. 157, 179, 197 (restored), 238-39, 263, 275—76, 311, 331, 388-89; 
Garlan 2004, p. 70, Ovaias I; cat. 315, Ovara II. 

56 Krapivina and Diatroptov 2005 (SEG 55, 855; cf. A. Avram, Bulletin Epigraphique 2005, no. 293). 

67 Marek (1993, Amastris 50) reads duy&rnp AcOuatov (AEO Y AIOY clearly on the stone). But 
* AeÜuatxc is hardly, if not impossible to explain, therefore, we can suggest Üvy&cro <d>¢ Ovarov 
(Avram forthcoming). 

68 Cf L. Robert 1963, 453-56, followed in Zgusta 1964a, Nachtrag, 684. 

© Cf. Tokhtasev 1994, 161-65; 2007, 176-78. 
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corruption of a supposed 6 O9 (i.e. with article) in Xenophon, Theopompus and 
in the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, it would be difficult to explain the passage to "Ocvc 
(a form which would rather suggest 6 Tic at origin) and quite impossible to find 
any support for Körug in the codices of Xenophon’s Agesilaos or l'ónc in the extant 
papyrus preserving the fragmentary Hellenica Oxyrhynchia. Secondly, Ovc, more 
or less a Lallname, appears, whatever it may be, as very inadequate to be borne by 
a Paphlagonian king of so noble origin (see Nepos Datames 2. 2: dynastes Paphla- 
goniae antiquo genere; 3. 4: nobilis rex). 

I, therefore, believe that “Oruç is a far better solution. Supplementary support 
for "Ocuc comes, furthermore, from two Old Phrygian testimonies (Otu, asigmatic 
nom.). Moreover, one of the inscriptions was discovered in Paphlagonia, at Hóyük 
(ca. 150 km east-north-east from Ankara): Haas 1966, 179—82, no. XV = P-04a 
(— Otu voi vetei)."? The other inscription comes from Tyana (Cappadocia): T-03al 
(— poreti i Oru).”! 

If we assume "Ocuc in Xenophon (as safely preserved in the Hellenica but not 
more in Agesilaos), we can suppose three different ways of successive corruptions 
which easily explain the later forms. 

1) Xenophon's “Oruç became rather early Körug in the copies of Xenophon's 
Agesilaos, since Plutarch already also wrote Kórus.” This is due, no doubt, to the 
familiarity of this typical Thracian patronymic and in particular to the fame of one 
of his bearers, the Odrysian king of the 4th century BC.? 


7 Haas 1966, 18, reads Otu voi vetei et gnaie, translated as ‘Otys sich selbst und der Frau’ and 
speculates that ‘es ist äußerst wahrscheinlich, daß wir in der altphrygischen Inschrift XV den Grab- 
stein vor uns haben, den Otys [i.e. the Paphlagonian king mentioned by Xenophon!] für sich und 
seine Gattin gesetzt hatte: einen gewöhnlichen Steinblock’ (cf p. 179). The inscription is, however, 
obviously older than king Otys' epoch, as remarked in Brixhe and Lejeune 1984, 237: 'La datation 
basse qui en résulterait pour l'inscription n'est guére admissible épigraphiquement. Cependant, il 
pourrait s'agir d'un Otys homonyme, plus ancien.’ 

7! Cf Brixhe 2004, 101-02 (‘nous aurions naturellement affaire ici à un homonyme [...]. gtu serait 
le sujet tout désigné de poreti); Brixhe 2013, 58. See for another supposed Paphlagonian name occurring 
in Old Phrygian inscriptions Tiveia (Brixhe and Lejeune 1984, G-183A), which may be the feminine 
of * Tives. Cf. Brixhe 2013, 58 (‘if ‘v’ here corresponds to the B of the name Tigioc/Tigevoc). Gr. Tig, 
attested, as I am aware, only on the northern shore of the Black Sea (CIRB 225, 4th century BC, of 
unknown provenance, and a graffito from about the same time from Panticapaeum: Pharmakowsky 
1907, 139), may have been, according to Tokhtasev (2007, 183), the basic form which gave Tıßıoc/ 
Tifetoc, a ‘national’ Paphlagonian patronymic (see above, n. 4). See perhaps also 7ib( - ) in Brixhe and 
Lejeune 1984, G-158. 

72 | am convinced that Plutarch’s Kó<uc is not corrupted by later copyists but just the original, as 
result of a mistake induced by the codex the biographer used. The simultaneous occurrence of Körus in 
both Xenophon's and Plutarch's Agesilaos demonstrates it beyond any doubt. As I pointed out (n. 45), 
Plutarch also used the Hellenica, where the name was given as "Otus. Having to choose between Kóxuc 
and "O«vc, he finished by preferring Köruc: a question of option. 

75 Cf. Shipley 1997, 422, n. 1: ‘the spelling Kotys perhaps arose from confusion with Kotys, the 
king of Thrace, 384-59. 
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2) Theopompus ”Orug became in a first stage ó Toc, a standard figure in the 
textual tradition. But TUc being perhaps somewhat strange,“ anyway less familiar 
to Greek readers, has been replaced already before the 1st century BC (Nepos' acme 
marking a precious terminus ante quem) by the banal O9c, stronger perceived alleg- 
edly as being typical Paphlagonian. Therefore, the door was open to Nepos and, 
later, Athenaeus (Aelianus). 

3) The “Otug of the anonymous author of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia also 
passed, possibly rather early, into 6 Toc, then simply Toc. But later, contrary to 
the destiny of Theopompus' codices, the name has been tentatively ‘Hellenised’ by 
the addition of a standard Greek ending: Týnņs.” There was only one step further 
to go in order to read, at least through the scribe who compiled the text of our 
extant papyrus containing this passage of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, V onc instead 
of Tönc: he simply failed to distinguish T from 1", another frequent mistake in the 


textual tradition.” 
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EUERGEIES AND EUERGESIA 
IN INSCRIPTIONS FOR PUBLIC BENEFACTORS 
FROM MACEDONIA* 


IOANNIS K. XYDOPOULOS 


Abstract 

This paper is a presentation of inscriptions in which Roman officials and local citizens are 
honoured by the cities of Macedonia as benefactors. Immediately after the Roman conquest, 
the term euergetes is not attested in inscriptions for local benefactors, while the Romans are 
named as such. The term appears for Greeks ca. the mid-1st century BC, thus implying the 
creation of a new Macedonian elite. I incline towards another suggestion, since there is 
evidence that the members of the old elites continued to play a vital part in their cities. 


The use of the term euergetes (evepyétn¢ — benefactor) occurs in the Hellenistic 
period, in honorary decrees for both rulers and illustrious citizens, to become wide- 
spread in the period ending in the 3rd century AD.' The honorary attribution of 
this specific title by the Greek cities in such a long period is not surprising, as it 
echoes a custom deeply rooted in tradition. As early as the end of the Classical period, 
and especially after 300 BC, beneficence appears in various Greek cities in both main- 
land Greece and Asia Minor in the form of donations, pious offerings to institu- 
tions, choregic monuments or other expressions of generosity on behalf of the cities’ 
prominent citizens.* What follows is a presentation of well-known honorary inscrip- 
tions, either voted by the council and the assembly or erected by individuals in cities 
of pre-Roman and Roman Macedonia, in which the title ewergetes and/or the word 
euergesia are attested. People from southern Greece, Roman officials and local citizens 
from Macedonia are being honoured with this title during the long period ranging 
from the 4th century BC to the 3rd century AD. Revisiting this particular epigraphic 


* I wish to thank P.M. Nigdelis, M.B. Hatzopoulos and N. Giannakopoulos for their comments 
on this paper as well as the journal’s anonymous reviewers for their valuable comments. All shortcomings 
remain mine. The inscriptions mentioned in the footnotes are found in the Appendix and references to 
them are shown as Appendix, No. 1, etc. 

! On euergetism in general, see Veyne 1990; Gauthier 1985; Quaß 1993; Oliver 2007; Zuider- 
hoek 2009; Miiller 2011. 

2 Xydopoulos 1999, 1372-73. Mladenovid 2011, 181 argued that ‘individual municipal euerget- 
ism grew weaker as one moved further north from the Mediterranean’. I think one should be very 
careful with such general conclusions. 
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evidence was necessary, due to specific observations made after its study by the author 
regarding the use of the title by the Macedonian cities from the era of the kings to 
late antiquity. In other words, an attempt will be made to illuminate the nature of 
the title given and the circumstances under which this was offered by a city to the 
honorands. 


4th Century-168 BC 

Prior to the Roman conquest, the institution of beneficence is epigraphically attested 
in Macedonia. Although many Macedonians (both private individuals and officials) 
are honoured as benefactors in cities of southern Greece,’ in the cities of the king- 
dom of Macedonia not only is the epigraphic evidence for benefactors honoured 
with the title of euergetes scarce, but the people receiving such honours were prob- 
ably citizens of other Greek cities of the south — in any case, one cannot be certain 
whether the honorands were actually Macedonians. The first inscription was found 
in the area of Haghios Mamas, near ancient Potidaea, and is dated ca. 400-350 (pos- 
sibly 359-357) BC.^ The council (BouX7) and the assembly (2xxAyotx) honoured 
Xenokritos, son of Amyntas, as proxenos and euergetes of the city. The typical gen- 
eral wording of the decree does not allow any hypotheses regarding the reasons for 
the honour. The second inscription, which comes from Philippoi and has not been 
dated yet, refers to the citizens of Antigoneia in Bottike as evepyétac tod [d]Yuov.° 
Even though L. Robert has suggested a possible restoration ([eivaı 8š me0Zévouc] xat 
edepyétag tod [d]Yuov),° still it is not clear in which way the honorands had bene- 
fited the city of Philippoi.’ In another decree from Akrothooi in Chalcidice, dated 
between 196 and 180 BC, the council and the people of the city honour Dorotheos 
from Alexandreia, in recognition of the epimeleia (care) he had shown to the city's 
temple.? Finally, one surviving inscription from Pydna refers to two individuals 
from Demetrias, namely Karponidas and Alexiphaes, who are honoured as proxenoi 


3 Xydopoulos 2006, 152-70. 

4 SEG 38, 662 (Appendix, No. 1); Hatzopoulos 1988, 55-61. 

> Pilhofer 2009, 681-83, no. 685; Hatzopoulos 1996 II, 56-57, no. 38 (Appendix, No. 2). Robert 
(1939, 144-46), after a detailed analysis of the available sources, suggested Antigoneia in Bottike as the 
city the honorands came from. 

© Robert 1939, 144. 

7 A decree from the same city, dated most likely in the first quarter of the 2nd century BC (180— 
170?), names a certain Deritas(?) as proxenos of the city. He was honoured because he had provided 
a non-interest loan to it. Still, there is no mention of the title euergetes, despite the great help he had 
provided to the city. Hatzopoulos 1993 (SEG 43, 448) and 1996 II, 56-57, no. 37 re-edited the inscrip- 
tion, discussing the financial problems Philippoi were facing during that period. See also Pilhofer 2009, 
352—56, no. 348. 

8 SEG 46, 710 (Appendix, No. 3); Hatzopoulos 1996 II, 62, no. 43. 
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and euergetai because they had contributed to the restoration of the statue of Apollo 
Dekadryos.? The editor of the inscription does not rule out the possibility that the 
two honorands might have been the sculptors of the statue, without excluding the 
chance that they were the sponsors of the restoration. The inscription is probably 
dated before 168 BC and is related to the seizing of the Macedonian treasures of 
Dion by the Romans in the preceding year. !° 

As deduced from the above, apart from the cases of Akrothooi and Pydna where 
the ethnic names survived, it is not possible to identify the honorands as Macedo- 
nians or people coming from cities of the rest of the Greek world. In addition, the 
actual reasons for the honours paid to these individuals are not provided. The fact 
that one of the inscriptions comes from Potidaea (i.e. a city-state),!! the other from 
Philippoi (a city with a different status than that of the other cities of the Macedo- 
nian state),!? and the third from Akrothooi (namely, a city with mixed Greek and 
barbarian population),'? is perhaps a parameter supporting the suggestion that all 
these honorands bearing the title of ewergetes were not Macedonians. Still, this 
does not mean that there were no local benefactors, who were just not mentioned 
by this title.'* Benefactions by those citizens were sometimes significant, while at 
other instances the honorands were mentioned even when their contributions were 
lesser offerings. Such is the case of the citizens of Gazoros who honour Plestis, a rich 
landowner fellow-citizen who had provided grain to his community at a reasonable 
price until the next harvest, in a decree dated most likely in 216/5 BC. Although 
the citizens of Gazoros are invited to imitate in the future the yeyevnuévyy edep- 
ysoíav, the honorand is not mentioned as a euergetes.'? In addition, an inscription 


? Bessios 1993, 1116-19 (= SEG 43, 451) (Appendix, No. 4); Hatzopoulos 1996 II, 72-73, 
no. 55. 

10 Hatzopoulos in Bulletin Epigraphique 1994, no. 389. 

!! Philip II bestowed Potidaea, a colony of Corinth, on the Olynthians in 356 BC, whilst its 
citizens were sold as slaves (Diodorus 16. 8. 5). Therefore, the decree, dated to 359—357, comes from 
a city that did not yet belong to the Macedonian kingdom; cf. Flensted-Jensen 2004, 838—39. 

12 On the status of Philippoi, see Hatzopoulos 1996 I, 127, 161, 205, 441. The city was incorpo- 
rated into the Macedonian kingdom during the reign of Perseus (see also Hatzopoulos's comments in 
SEG 43, 448). 

13 Thucydides 4. 109. 3-4; Flensted-Jensen 2004, 824. 

14 See, for example, the cases in Ma 2013, 86-87 (with a special reference to Amphipolis): ‘In the 
gymnasion at Amphipolis, a base in front of the northern stoa perhaps belonged to an honorific statue 
for a benefactor.’ However, not every basis of a statue was used for a benefactor. There is nothing 
in the original publication of the archaeological finds that implies such a suggestion (Lazaridi 1990, 
253). 

15 Indicative is the decree from Gazoros edited by Veligianni 1983 (Appendix, No. 5). Related 
bibliography: Hatzopoulos 1996 II, 57, no. 39 (on the decree: 1996 I, 51-75, where he expresses 
his objections to Veligianni's arguments); Paschidis 2006, 263—64 (in agreement with Hatzopoulos). 
Pilhofer (2009, 536, no. 543) poses the question whether the name IDjo«c is the benefactor's 
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from Moryllos, dated to the period between the end of the 3rd and the beginning 
of the 2nd century, mentions a local citizen, Paramonos son of Samagoras, who 
decided to donate a cow. For many years, the cow’s offspring were sacrificed at the 
festival of Asclepius, to the satisfaction of both gods and citizens.! The city decided 
to honour him by awarding him a §&AAwvov wreath, wishing at the same time that 
others would follow his example (ll. 18-21). However, also in this case Paramonos 
was not offered the title of euergetes. 

As known, whilst the Greek cities in the Greek mainland and the islands were 
honouring as benefactors citizens of other cities as well as their own, the title euergetes 
was rarely attributed to the latter by inscribing it on a public list.!7 There are three 
examples from this period in Macedonia that seem to support this hypothesis: the 
first one is the dedication of a marble altar to Zeus and to king Antigonos (either 
Gonatas or Doson).!? The altar, which was found in the area of the Strymon river, 
probably comes from Amphipolis and the inscription includes the word euergetes.'? 
In my view, the title was attributed to the king and its position in the text is due 
to an error by the scribe.*” The second example is related to an inscribed base of a 


name, an identification accepted by J. and L. Robert (Bulletin Epigraphique 1984, 453), as well as by 
Hatzopoulos 1996 II, 57. On dating the decree, I follow Hatzopoulos 1996 I, 55. See also the decree 
of 240-230 BC for Admetos, from Thessaloniki (ZG X.2.1, 1028; Hatzopoulos 1996 II, 57, no. 50; 
Ma 2013, 119); details in Xydopoulos 2006, 162-65. 

16 Discussed in detail by Hatzopoulos and Loukopoulou 1989, 17-40, no. 1; cf SEG 39, 606 
(Appendix, No. 6). 

17 Gauthier 1985, 7-38, especially 27; Erskine 1994, 73. Quaß (1993, 34, n. 89) notes the dif- 
ferent picture in the cities of Asia Minor, where the citizens are named as euergetai, something already 
mentioned by Gauthier himself (1985, 38-39). 

'8 SEG 48, 812, 221/0? BC (Appendix, No. 7). The editor suggested that it is not possible — for 
palaeographic reasons — to reach to a safe correlation of the inscription with neither of the two kings 
(Koukouli-Chryssanthaki 1998, 406). 

1? Koukouli-Chryssanthaki (1998, 408) does not attribute the title evergetes to king Antigonus but 
rather to Demetrius, mentioned in l. 4. Hatzopoulos (Bulletin Epigraphique 1999, 378), in clear disa- 
greement with the editor, rightly points out that there is no precedent of attributing the title to citi- 
zens of Macedonia during the era of the kingdom, and suggests a third possibility: that of the noun 
euergetes was used here as a proper name (Evepyérng — the name is met in Macedonia also in its femi- 
nine form, Evepyétuc; see Nigdelis 2009b, 179-82 for the restoration of JG X.2.1, 1011). Hatzopoulos 
also thinks that the king mentioned in the inscription must have been Antigonus Doson, based on the 
attribution of the adjectives soter and euergetes to him after the battle of Sellasia (1996 II, 92, no. 77). 
However, the possibility of attributing the title to Antigonus Gonatas (comment by Chaniotis in 
SEG 48, 812) seems rather stronger (whilst, in regards with the absence of similar concurrent exam- 
ples, I agree with Hatzopoulos). 

20 On this, see also comments in SEG 48, 812. As M.B. Hatzopoulos pointed out to me in a 
private discussion (for which I am grateful), apart from the decrees mentioned in this paper, the word 
euergetes is also encountered in a yet unedited decree from Dion, dated in the late 4th century BC 
(Hatzopoulos 1996 II, 73-74, no. 57), whilst the word euergesia is written on a decree from Gazoros, 
dated in the first third of the 2nd century BC, very possibly in honour of the epistates of the city 
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statue from Dion in Pieria, erected in honour of Perseus, the last king of Macedonia 
(179-168 BO). In the inscription we read that the reason behind the erection of 
the statue was the areti and the euergesia that Perseus had shown towards the Mov- 
oatoc&c, an association honoring the Muses.?! Finally, indicative of the vagueness of 
the picture we have from Macedonia regarding the specific words under examina- 
tion in this paper, is a fragmentary inscription from Amphipolis, dated to Philip V’s 
time (191 BC). The inscription preserves official letters addressed to the city by the 
Macedonian king. In one of these letters we read the word evepye- (Fragment A’, 
second text, |. 1). As the editor of the texts notes, it is possible to complete the 
phrase with ‘the word euergesia or some other type of the verb ebepyerö. Complet- 
ing the phrase beyond any doubt is impossible; still it becomes clear that the terms 
euergesial euergetes were indeed connected with the Macedonian king.” 

The picture that comes out from the available data for the period before 168 BC 
is that it was probably only the Macedonian kings who were honoured by the cities 
of the kingdom with the title of ewergetes, a fact that rendered the attribution of this 


title to other Macedonians almost prohibitive.” 


167 BC-1st Century BC 

This picture changes radically after the fall of the kingdom to the Romans. The 
cities in the Greek East in general and in Macedonia in particular had a need for 
protection. This consequently led the cities to exploit their friendship with impor- 
tant Roman officials, in order to ensure the latter's goodwill towards them, as well 
as the cities’ safety.” A fine example are the cultic honours for Marcus Antonius in 


(Hatzopoulos 1996 IL, 75, no. 59). Consequently, he has reached the conclusion that, even though the 
kings were the euergetai par excellence, other citizens were not necessarily excluded from that honour. 
Since I have not examined these two inscriptions myself, I rely on the editio princeps, as this is presented 
in his book (see above). Clearly, the existence of native and foreign benefactors in the cities of Macedo- 
nia is verified by epigraphic evidence. However, I still have reservations regarding the attribution of the 
title to individuals from Macedonia. 

?! SEG 49, 697 (Appendix, No. 8); Pantermalis 1999; Poland 1933, 770. 

22 Koukouli-Chryssanthaki 1996, 54—56; SEG 46, 716, l. 5 (Appendix, No. 9). For comments, 
see Hatzopoulos 1996 II, 38-39. On the use of the title by kings of the Hellenistic era, see Veyne 
1990, 208-10; Gauthier 1985, 39—53; Erskine 1994, 71—74. 

23 Associated with the non-attribution of the title ewergetes to natives in Macedonia could be the 
fact that, although in other parts of the Greek world there are inscriptions in which the p/iloi of the 
Macedonian kings were awarded golden wreaths, there is no such case in Macedonia. This honorary 
habit really seems to have its own special way of awarding benefactors. I owe this observation to my 
friend, Philip Egetenmeier, from the University of Hamburg. 

24 Rizakis 2007, 321. Terms already known from the Hellenistic practice, such as soter, ktistes, 
and euergetes, reappear in honorary decrees for Romans (Touloumakos 1988a, 204 and n. 50, where 
some indicative examples can be found). At the same time, a new Greek title made its appearance, 
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Thessaloniki.” Besides, ‘the conception of the Romans as benefactors was com- 
mon among the Greeks’,”° and Macedonians were no exception to the rule. A most 
well-known case of a Roman benefactor is that of Gnaeus Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
one of the ten-member senatorial committee that settled the Macedonian affairs in 
167 BC." According to this settlement, the former kingdom was divided into four, 
self-governing regions (meridai), while their seats would be primae regionis Amphi- 
polim, secundae Thessalonicen, tertiae Pellam, quartae Pelagoniam.?? Gnaeus Domitius 
was honoured by the citizens of Amphipolis as a euergetes.”” Perhaps, the honour 
stemmed from the fact that Amphipolis became the capital of the first meris.*° Twenty 
years later, in 148-146 BC, another important Roman official, Quintus Caecilius 
Metellus, was honoured by the citizens of Thessaloniki as soter xo euergetes.?! Although 


namely that of patron (on the institution of patronage in general, see Harmand 1957; Badian 1958; 
Nicols 1980a-b; 1990a-b; 2014; Gelzer 1983, 70-83; Deniaux 1983; Touloumakos 1988b; Ferrary 
1997; Canali de Rossi 2001; Eilers 2002. On Roman patrons in Macedonia, see Xydopoulos 1999). 
The term referred to a proper Roman institution, with which the Greeks were not familiar until then 
(Touloumakos 1988b, 314; Xydopoulos 1999, 1372). The use of the same title to honour Romans 
obviously implies the realisation on behalf of the Greeks that their dependence on the Romans in the 
context of euergesia came with a significant differentiation. A euergetes (or a soter) was someone who 
contributed voluntarily for the city's needs, while a patron was invited by the community to take it under 
his protection (Eilers 2002, 112-13). Bowersock (1965, 13) went as far as making a generaliaation by 
identifying patrones as euergetai, based on an undated bilingual inscription from Sicily (ZG XIV, 277). 
However, as has already been noted, the coexistence of the two titles in other inscriptions implies that 
these had different albeit supplementary definitions (Eilers 2002, 110). Especially, regarding the evi- 
dence from Macedonia, one rarely encounters the title patron during the Late Republican period and 
the time of Augustus. On the other hand, the title euergetes is attested in quite a few cases. 

25 Voutiras 2011. 

26 Erskine 1994, 83. 

2 A thorough presentation of his career in Carlsen 2006, 32-35; 149; Tataki 2006, ‘Domitii’, 
207, no. 16. 

28 Livy 45. 17. 7-8; 45. 29. 9. For the settlement of 167 BC, see, for example, Aymard 1950; 
Hammond and Walbank 1988, 563-69. Contra Hatzopoulos 2015, 337. 

2 SEG 24, 580 (Appendix, No. 10); Perdrizet 1894, 419-20, no. 2 underlined the presence 
(according to Livy 44. 18) of a certain Cn. Domitius Aenobarbus as /egatus in Macedonia in the year 
585 ab urbe condita (168 BC); however, based on the form of the lettering, he dated the inscription 
in the end of the republican era. On the contrary, Schuler (1960, 94-96) suggested that the honorand 
could be identified as the /egatus Cn. Domitius Aenobarbus, one of the ten-member representative 
senatorial committee that settled the Macedonian affairs in 167 BC. Scholars treat this suggestion as 
probable but not certain (Hatzopoulos 1996 I, 136). Perdrizet’s view is followed by Kanatsoulis 1955, 
48, no. 425. Payne (1984, 157-58) follows Schuler (considering that the title euergetes was perhaps 
a consequence of the fact that Amphipolis became the capital of the first self-governing region in 
167 BC). See also Xydopoulos 1999, 1373; Tataki 2006, 207, ‘Domitii’, no. 16; Nigdelis forth- 
coming, no. 25. 

30 Payne 1984, 157-58. 

31 JG X.2.1, 134 (Appendix, No. 11). Papazoglou (1979, 306, n. 11) mentioned that the restoration 
colto xal edepyétyy] was made by Edson (IG X.2.1, 134), while Foucart (1899, 263) restored it 
as cw[tHe« xoi xtiotyy]. On Metellus’ presence in Macedonia, see Kanatsoulis 1955, 71, no. 661; 
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it is possible that Metellus was not himself the organiser of the province of Mace- 
donia, perhaps he was the one who proposed that Thessaloniki should become the 
capital of the province and be awarded the status of a free city, reasons that could 
justify the titles the city bestowed him with.” 

However, pro-Roman feelings were not the only reason behind the honours 
paid to Romans. Problems of immense significance for the Macedonian cities were 
always present: the situation must have been extremely fluid, especially in the period 
when Rome had to deal with other opponents in the East. Barbarian tribes were 
invading Macedonia and its cities were dependent on Roman help. Pushing back 
these barbarian tribes must have reflected a wider security problem in the area, 
initially after the dispersal of the Macedonian kingdom and especially with the 
fragmentation of Macedonia into the four regions mentioned. Both the Scordisci 
and the Maedi, a Thracian tribe, invaded Macedonia through the Axius river valley 
and threatened the Roman armies, finally defeating them in 141 BC.?? Indicative 
of the difficult situation is a decree from Lete,” dated to 119/8 BC, i.e. 30 years after 
Macedonia had become a Roman province. The decree voted by the council and 
the people of Lete honours Marcus Annius, son of Poplius. Annius had been dis- 
patched by the Senate as guaestor of the province of Macedonia and dealt success- 
fully with the invasions of the Gallic tribes and the Maedi in the area. The decree 
stipulated that equestrian games were to be held in his honour every year on the 
month of Daisios, during which games were held for other benefactors (ll. 37— 
40). A certain phrase is, I believe, noteworthy: xp&oocov tadta XEioc uiv cc 
rarpldog xal «àv zooyóvov (Il. 34-35). By these words, the actions of the hono- 
rand are connected with the glorious Roman past. That is to say, the phrase did 


Payne 1984, 160; Xydopoulos 1999, 1373. On epigraphic evidence related to him, see Tataki 2006, 
155, ‘Caecilii’, no. 14. 

? [n 143 BC Metellus was honoured by the erection of a statue in Olympia by Damon, a citizen 
of Thessaloniki (JvOlympia 325; IG X.2.1, 1031 — Appendix, No. 12). The reasons were Metellus’ 
virtue and the favour (eunoia) he had shown to Damon, to the city of Thessaloniki, to the rest of the 
Macedonians and to the other Greeks. We may assume safely that, in this case also, the term eunoia 
refers to the honorand's benefactions, the nature of which remains obscure. It is very likely that this 
“private honorific monument is very much about the association between the local friend of Rome 
and Roman power’ (Ma 2013, 187). Cf Payne 1984, 161; Xydopoulos 2006, 137; Nigdelis 2006, 
426—27, T 14; Ma 2013, 186-87. 

35 Papazoglou 1979, 311-21. 

34 Demitsas 1896, no. 675; Syll. ? 700 (Appendix, No. 13); Robert 1970, 314, no. 1 quotes Papa- 
georgiu 1911, 278 and adds: ‘La plupart des lettres restituées se lisent sur la pierre.’ Kanatsoulis 1955, 
18, no. 111; Tataki 2006, 92-93, 'Annii', no. 10. On the events of the invasion, see Papazoglou 
1979, 312. Payne (1984, 76—77) suggested that Annius received the title of euergetes and the wreath, 
whilst he was scheduled to be honoured together with other benefactors in equestrian games held in 
their honour, but on p. 207 she mentions only the wreath and the games as the only honours actually 
given. Quaf (1993, 117, n. 189) dates the inscription in 117 BC. 
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not imply a connection with the ancestors or the city (something related to the 
standard wording of similar decrees of the Hellenistic era in the Greek world), 
but it was an expression of flattery towards Rome and later towards the emperor 
and his family. Such an honorary inscription, for example, was discovered on the 
island of Thasos, with honours offered to Agrippa Postumus, who was adopted 
by Augustus in AD 4 and exiled in AD 6. Although fragmentary, the text desig- 
nates Agrippa as [tov d1& n]ooyó[vov] evepyérny (l. 2), thus flattering the emperor 
and his family.?? I 

It was another Roman consul, Marcus Minucius Rufus, who eliminated once 
and for all the danger the Scordisci posed. He arrived in Macedonia in 110 BC and 
In the next two years he successfully repelled the invasions of Celtic and Thracian 
tribes who lived north of Macedonia. His deeds were commemorated in a bilingual 
inscription on the base of his equestrian statue, dedicated by the city of Delphi in 
his honour, for the victories he had won against “the Scordisci, the Bessi and the 
other Thracians'.3 In 106 BC he held a triumph in Rome; a fact indicative of the 
threat these tribes posed not only for Macedonia but also for the rest of Greece. 
Moreover, the citizens of the Macedonian city Europos honoured him as a euergetes 
in the same period, since — due to his actions — the city was saved from the same 
danger? However, the invasions went on during the 1st century BC. Possibly 
encouraged by Mithridates VI, the tribes of the Maedi, the Dardani, the Sinti and 
the Eneti invaded different areas of the province of Macedonia, reaching as far as the 
temple of Zeus in Dodona.’ The attribution of the title euergetes by the citizens of 
Europos (again) to Marcus Insteius, a legate of Marcus Antonius and his main com- 
mander in the naval battle of Actium (Plutarch Antonius 65), was therefore a rather 
expected offer, due to the difficult circumstances of the second half of the 1st cen- 
tury BC just described (in particular, during the Second Triumvirate, i.e. in 
39-38 BC). The inscription was found on the base of a statue and completes the 


35 Fournier 2006, 514-17 (Appendix, No. 14). 

36 FD III 1, 525 (150-100 BC). The fact is attested in Livy (Periochae 65) and in an inscription 
from the city of Delphi in his honour. On the presence of Minucius Rufus in Macedonia, see Kanat- 
soulis 1955, 102, no. 945; Papazoglou 1979, 311—17; Tataki 2006, 318, ‘Minucii’, no. 5; Xydopoulos 
1999, 1373. 

37 On Minucius’ career, see Münzer 1932. 

38 EKM II, 597; SEG 41, 570 (Appendix, No. 15). Kougeas (1932, 15) suggested that the 
attribution of honours by the citizens of Europos implies that the decisive battle took place near their 
city (accepted by Papazoglou 1979, 314). Payne (1984, 207—08) interprets the honours as a conse- 
quence of the fact that Europos had been pillaged before the battle; she quotes Rostovtzeff 1941 IL, 
759. 

3 Appian Mithr. 55; Cassius Dio 101. 2. 1; Cicero In Pisonem 84; Papazoglou 1979, 316. 
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picture of Marcus Insteius’ career: the honorand is referred to by the title of 
autokrator, obviously in praise of some victory in the field of battle.“ Scholars 
have suggested that his presence in Macedonia was not coincidental: it was prob- 
ably a result of his military action and expertise in the area after the battle at 
Philippoi, and especially due to his successes in the war against the Dardani, 
whose territory had not come yet under the complete control of Rome.‘ One 
might add to the aforementioned inscriptions one from Maroneia, ca. 80 BC, in 
which its citizens honour Q. Lutatius Catulus as patron and euergetes of their city. 
The inscription was found on the island of Samothrace and the editors connect 
the honours bestowed to Q. Lutatius Catulus with the Mithridatic War, when the 
honorand was an officer of Sulla in Macedonia.” Another two inscriptions have 
been published recently, both coming from Amphipolis: the first is an inscription 
from a pedestal of a statue, set up probably in the gymnasium, in honor of 
Marcus Licinius Crassus, the last governor of the province in the Republican 
period. Besides naming Crassus as soter, the Amphipolitans also granted him the 
title euergetes.“? As the editors suggest, ‘the inscription is associated with the mili- 
tary successes of Marcus Licinius Crassus during his campaigns as governor of 
Macedonia in the Balkans in 29-28 BC.’ ^ The second belongs also to a pedestal 
of statue, in which L. Calpurnius Piso Pontifex, whose father L. Calpurnius Piso 
Caesoninus was proconsul of Macedonia in 57-55 BC, was honoured by the 
demos as patron and euergetes of their city in 11-9 BC, for his activities against 
the Thracian tribe of the Sialetae.Ó As derived from the above, in the Republican 
period ten inscriptions from the province of Macedonia honour Roman officials 
with the title of ewergetes.*° Two of these belong to the period before or during 
the establishment of the province, eight honour Roman officials. In the former, 
the reason for the attribution of the title remains unclear. Perhaps, one could think 
of senatorial decisions regarding economic reliefs for the cities involved. As far as 
the officials are concerned, the reason in six cases seems to have been especially the 
successful defense against invaders from the north. 


4 EKM II, 598 (Appendix, No. 16). See the thorough presentation by Nigdélis 1994; Tataki 
2006, 254, ‘Insteii’, no. 1. 

^! Papazoglou 1978, 184-86; Nigdelis 1994, 220, 225. 

4 SEG 60, 941 (Appendix, No. 17). 

^ Nigdelis and Anagnostoudis 2017, 305-13 (Appendix, No. 18). 

44 Nigdelis and Anagnostoudis 2017, 311 and n. 40. 

^ Nigdelis and Anagnostoudis 2017, 318 and n. 57 (Appendix, No. 19). Daubner 2016, 399 
thinks the honorand was L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus. 

46 Appendix, Nos. 10-19. 
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1st Century BC-3rd Century AD 

In an inscription from Thessaloniki, dated to 60 BC, Parnassus (the name has been 
restituted by the editor of the inscription) is honoured by his fellow citizens, who 
are invited to follow his example and to become more eager rpös Thy | [rarpida 
xal Thy Enapyelav], as they observe the edya|[protiav täs rörewe] (Il. 15-18). It is 
almost certain that the public praise, the mention of the name, the crowning of 
the benefactor with a wreath, the invitation to him to sit in the front row at the 
theatre (prohedria) and the erection of a statue in a ‘most glorious place’, suggest 
not only strong motives for benefactors honoured by the people (Il. 14-15), but 
also the city’s practice, in order to motivate other citizens to proceed to similar 
acts of beneficence." Undoubtedly, the fact that the city was publicising in such a 
way the contribution of one of its illustrious citizens and promoted it as a model 
of action was decisive for benefaction as an institution. However, it should be 
noted that the editor’s restorations of the text are quite extensive: regarding the 
title ewergetes, ll. 14-15 of the inscription are restored as [xoi ó 97]]uoc edyderotoc 
patvy||[tot xal tidy cob edepyelras, whilst ll. 11-12 as [otepavodobar adtov 
z]Gt oxeg&vox vera cv | [Awy evepyetéiy tig xÓAecc].^ In other words, the 
restoration of the lines with the title and the reference to other euergetai may be 
highly probable, but is not absolutely certain. These hesitations are supported by 
the similar absence of the title in an inscription from Kalindoia in honour of Apol- 
lonius, dated to AD 1. Apollonius was a local benefactor, honoured by his native 
city for his services as priest of Rome and Augustus as well as for his ‘love for glory’ 
(philodoxia) he was showing towards his fatherland.^? However, the title euergetes is 
not given to Apollonius, maybe because the euergesia of the emperor is mentioned 
twice (in ll. 28 and 37), or because it was ‘an “imperial” honorary decree?! facts 
that would render the use of the term for Apollonius prohibitive. This observa- 
tion leads us to the suggestion that the title was used epigraphically in Macedonia 


47 IG X.2.1, 5 (Appendix, No. 20). See the restoration by Peek 1973, 199, for Il. 22-23; SEG 50, 
637 (= Gauthier 2000, who re-edited the inscription with a commentary). On motives for benefac- 
tors, see Rizakis 2007; Chaniotis 2009, 26. On honorific statues attested in the Hellenistic agora 
of Thessaloniki for Parnassus and in the agora of Pella for an unknown honorand, see Ma 2013, 
77. 

48 Gauthier 2000, 43. 

SEG 35, 744, 5-9 (Appendix, No. 21). See also, SEG 42, 579; SEG 46, 754; SEG 55, 694. 

50 So argues Ma 2013, 236. He also stresses the existence of a statue (2013, 238-39) at 'Kalindoia, 
a late 2nd century BC funerary epigram commemorates a 12-year old boy by recalling the grandfather 
whose name he bore.’ And, at Ma 2013, 271: ‘Civic benefactors could appear seated, without neces- 
sarily being “thinkers” or “poets” (...) this is shown by a late Hellenistic funerary epigram from the 
Macedonian city of Kalindoia (...), where a boy is made to mention the honours of his homonymous 
grandfather.’ 

?! Daubner (2016, 404-06) connected the inscription with the deification of Augustus. 
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exclusively for the Romans, until the end of the Ist century BC. A fine example of 
such a Roman individual with political influence is that of Varinius Rebilus, who 
is mentioned as euergetes in an extremely fragmentary decree from the city of Serrai. 
The inscription is dated to the late 1st century BC or in the early 1st century AD, 
still no further details about Rebilus’ actions are known.?? Most probably, he 
lived in the Roman colony of Philippoi, was somehow connected with the impe- 
rial cult, and his business’s activities spread from the valley of Serrai to the island 
of Thasos.” 

However, from the 1st century AD onwards, the title is given also to illustrious 
natives: an example of a Macedonian with political influence on a local level is met 
in an inscription from Beroia, dated to the end of the century (shortly after AD 98). 
According to the text, Quintus Popillius Pytho, high priest of the Augusti for life 
and agonothetes of the Macedonian Koinon, was honoured as euergetes by the Peukas- 
tike tribe. Pytho had served as an ambassador of Beroia to the emperor Nerva and 
had secured for his city the exclusive right of neokoros (warden of the temple) of 
the Augusti and the title of metropolis, i.e. to be the seat of the Macedonian Koinon. 
The same year of his high priesthood he had provided out of his own resources 
the entire capital tax (epikephalion) of the province. Moreover, he financed the repair 
of roads running through the countryside, he organised athletic games, animal fights 
and gladiatorial games, he provided grain at a low price in times of famine, and he 
distributed money to those who attended the festivals that took place in the city. 
Such benefactions were perhaps the norm for people like Pytho, and the sums spent 
by benefactors could be enormous. But, the evidence at hand is not always that 
abundant in details about the actions of the honorands. Therefore, we cannot know 
whether another benefactor, Archepolis, son of Apollodorus, mentioned in a dedi- 
catory inscription of the 1st century AD as euergetes at Styberra, had contributed in 


SEG 54, 617, 10-11 (Appendix, No. 22). The re-edition of the inscription by Nigdelis 2009a 
fully resolved the matter of the restoration as Obapivıo *PeB(Ao (Nigdelis 2009a, 516, nn. 5-6, where all 
the suggested views are presented), whilst it also settled the issue of dating the inscription (SEG 59, 697). 

5 Nigdelis 2009a, 531-33; comments in SEG 59, 697. For the family of Rebili, see Nigdelis 
2006, 285. See also Fournier et al. 2011, 223 for reference in the specific inscription in a discussion 
of imperial cult in Thasos. 

5 EKM I, 117 (Appendix, No. 23). According to the editors of EKM I, 118, Pytho was also 
honoured by another tribe, however the inscription is fragmentary and we cannot be absolutely certain 
about the identity of the civic body that offered the honours. In an honorary inscription dedicated by 
three brothers in the Bisaltic city of Euporia (EKM I, 121), he is not mentioned as euergetes. Also, 
see Kanatsoulis 1955, 131, no. 1193; Tataki 1988, 260-61, no. 1114b; 2006, 360, “Popillir', no. 42; 
Rizakis 2007, 325. For the Peukastike tribe, see Touratsoglou 1977, 483-84. Quaß (1993, 265) sug- 
gested that Popilius Pytho belonged to the category of citizens who, although they had held many 
offices, helped the cities in regards with the agoranomia (i.e. the seamless operation of the market). On 
the office of agoranomos, see, for example, von Reden 1996, 274-75. 
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a similar manner. Perhaps, indicative of his benefactions is the fact that he was 
honoured not only by the city but also by the Roman egotiatores.^? The picture 
is different in an inscription from Mygdonia (Lete), dated to AD 121/2, in which 
the city honours Manius Salarius Sabinus as euergetes. According to the text, the 
honorand had served as gymnasiarch, he had provided grain at a lower than the 
market price in times of famine as well as dietary staples (grain, barley, beans and 
wine) to the Roman armies passing through Macedonia. Moreover, he had offered 
370 denarii for repair works in the city’s gymnasium and had contributed money 
for the symposia of the bouleutes and politarchs, but also for other invited citizens 
during festivals held in the city.°° As has already been noted by scholars, only some 
of the mentioned benefactions took place during Sabinus’ service as gymnasiarch 
(the phrase rAsıor&nıs napanenpaxdre in l. 6 is indicative)?" Evidently, the inscrip- 
tion is a sort of the honorand’s cursus honorum, which he projects to his fellow citizens, 
thus publicly justifying the honours paid to him.?® Also, an early 2nd-century AD 
inscription, found at the city of Serrai, informs us about the tremendous expend- 
iture of an honorand: it is the city again who honours tov &pytepéx xal &ywvo- 
dernv TOv VeBaotav Tr(Béerov) KrAaddsrov DrAnovtavoy Auotuayoy wç Tov Ev T&L 
evepyétyy, edvolac Évexev Tis elc EauTy xal ths Siyvexotic piAodoklac.” The honor- 
ary inscription underlines the everlasting love for glory towards the city, a phrase that 
surely implies repeated donations or other benefactions and which explains the title 
of èv m&ow evepyétov. The father of the honorand, Tiberius Claudius Diogenes, is 
known from an honorary inscription also from Serrai®, which was erected by the 
youths of the city. He had served as high priest and an agonothetes of the Macedo- 
nian Koinon, as high priest and an agonothetes of Amphipolis, as protos agonothetes 
of Serrai, and twice as gymnasiarch at his own expense. His abovementioned son, 


> IG X.2.2, 330 (Appendix, No. 24). Cf Sverkos 1997, 55 and n. 161 (bibliography on the 
presence of Roman negotiatores in Macedonia); 70-71. On the community of the negotiatores at 
Styberra and the dating of this particular inscription, see Papazoglou 1988b, 253 and n. 66. We have 
not included to this study the inscription from Thessaloniki (ZG X.2.1 33 — late 1st century AD), 
in which the Roman negotiatores there honour as benefactor the emperor (: [...ca. 10... xoi of] 
guumpayuglrevöuevor] | [vacat ‘P]wuator vvv [ |t Kaiolapı [v elöepyelrn 
=m]; 

56 SEG 1, 276 (Appendix, No. 25). Kanatsoulis 1955, 93, no. 867; Tataki 2006, 378, ‘Salarii’, 
no. 4. On the family of Sabini, see Nigdelis 2006, 270. 

5 Quaß 1993, 265, n. 1076. 

58 Veyne (1990, 333-34) analyses euergetism through athletic games as a cursus honorum of the 
interested party. 

5 Samsaris 1989, 235-36, no. 38 (Appendix, No. 26). Kanatsoulis 1955, 81, no. 747. On dating 
the inscription in the first half of the 2nd century AD, see Papazoglou 1988a, 379 and n. 17. Contra 
Tataki 2006, 186, ‘Claudii’, no. 167, who dates it in the second half of the 1st century AD. 

60 Samsaris 1989, 235, no. 37 (Serrai, AD 50-100 — Appendix, No. 27). 
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Tiberius Claudius Flavianus Lysimachus, had been himself also a gymnasiarch and 
an agonothetes of the Augusti in the city. Similarly, the city of Heraclea Lyncestis 
honours Titus Flavius Orestes, &pyızpex xal ebepy&tnv, in the beginning of the 
2nd century AD.°! The only information recorded in the inscription is that the 
benefactor had undertaken twice the office of the high priest. However, this is rather 
the case of a member of the elite with influence in the wider area, as he could be 
perhaps identified as the individual who was honoured at Styberra with the ded- 
ication of a bust (IG X.2.2, 343),? while his son, Titus Flavius Philoxenus, was 
honoured also with the dedications of busts at both Styberra and Lyncestis. Whether 
these honours are indicative of similar contributions to these communities or were 
the result of his father's benefactions is hard to say. 9? 

Another example of this period is not of a similar nature, but it obviously involves 
an individual of high status: the people of Philippoi financed the placement of a 
decree in the 3rd century AD, in order to honour Claudianus(?), one «v Erırporrov 
x&v èy Movoslo certovpévey, &vrl vij; elc éxutov gÓgoygo[ec.% According to the 
first editor of the inscription, this person was most probably an imperial procurator, 
possibly connected with the Mouseion in Alexandria.9 The term osırouu.&vov is not 
merely related to the provision of rations, but also to all the privileges concerning 
those who enjoyed that honour. It becomes clear that we have to do with an impor- 
tant individual. 

Sometimes, it is not the city or the demos those who pay tribute to high-ranking 
individuals but another civic body.% In an inscription from the Macedonian city 


61 JG X.2.2, 73 (Appendix, No. 28). Sverkos 1997, 76. 

9 On Titus Flavius Orestes, see Papazoglou 1988a, 262, n. 62; Sverkos 1997, 76; Tataki 2006, 
228, ‘Flavii, no. 120. 

$5 Titus Flavius Philoxenus, an heir to Anthestia Phouska (IG X.2.2, 336), could most probably 
be identified as the one who was honoured with a bust at Styberra (/G X.2.2, 343) and at Lyncestis 
(IG X.2.2, 4). On this individual, see Sverkos 1997, 76 and n. 248; Tataki 2006, 230, ‘Flavii’, 
no. 147. 

64 Lemerle 1935, 131, no. 39; Pilhofer 2009, 311-13, no. 306. 

55 Lemerle 1935, 138-40. 

$6 Pilhofer 2009, 312-13. 

87 On the terms koinon and politeia, see the brief description and bibliography in Bartels 2008, 
103-04. He considers koina to be unions of politeiai and that they were named by the respective tribe 
involved. Bartels makes an interesting distinction between politeia and polis, suggesting that the term 
politeia must denote individual settlements. According to Hatzopoulos (1996 I, 81 and no. 1), the 
politeiai of Upper Macedonia were not poleis but were of a lesser status. Their citizens bore the national 
name of the main local (and not tribal) unit, in which they were living (his view differs from that of 
Papazoglou 1995 in details; see also Bulletin Epigraphique 1998, 234; 1999, 328). Contra Nigdelis and 
Souris (1997, 61-62), who conclude that the term politeia was a result of the Latin influence (equiva- 
lent to the Roman civitas) and that Lyke was an urban community. I think Hatzopoulos (1996 I, 81 
and Bulletin Epigraphique 1999, 328) is right, in regards to his remarks on the inscription from Lyke 
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of Lyke, dated to AD 150-200, the high priest Quintus Julius Crispus is honoured 
as a euergetes of the [Av]xaiwy qoAeutetac, reıufg y pw, with politeia being the total 
number of komai in the area. Possibly, the honorand could be identified as the 
Julius Crispus mentioned in the decree from Battyna as an ambassador of the Orestai 
(EAM 186).9 In another case, it is the xowóv Aootwvéwy that honours M(&pxov) 
‘Tovatov Leo[vi]loov xouur&[ot]|ov tov edepyérny čpetňs Evexev, with the dedi- 
cation of a statue.” The inscription is dated in the period AD 200-250. Marcus 
Julius Severus is mentioned in other two inscriptions, a dedication in his honour by 
his mother (IG X.2.2, 193), and in a dedication of a monument to the Dioskouroi 
by his family (IG X.2.2, 191). Apart from his services to the Roman army as primi- 
pilarius, no other distinction is recorded, at least nothing that would justify the 
attribution of the title ewergetes to him."! 

There is epigraphic evidence regarding other native public benefactors, for exam- 
ple in Lychnidus (in the area of Ochrid), where a 2nd-century AD honorary inscrip- 
tion mentions a benefactor of five small statues.” A gymnasiarch, lumenius, son of 
Ammius, is honoured in an inscription from a city of Pelagonia as euergetes; again, 
however, there is no mention to his benefactions.? Without doubt, one of the most 
well known cases is that of the ürarıxöc Silvanus Nikolaos from Beroia, who is 
honoured by his homeland (sometime in the second quarter of the 3rd century AD) 
but also by the city of Thessaloniki for his numerous and significant benefactions 
towards the city.” Silvanus Nikolaos is known from other two epigraphic monu- 


and the restoration [76]Ae: in l. 2 by Nigdelis and Souris. Sverkos (1997, 64) disagreed with Hatzo- 
poulos, assuming that we are dealing with cities in every case, whilst he rejects the Latin influence. As 
an alternative, he suggests the ‘non-consistent use of civic terms on behalf of the Greeks’. The inscrip- 
tion SEG 12, 349 (AD 117-138) from Vragylos in Crestonia, in which one reads Bexyvatey || 5j Bova) 
xal T, tóc xod d; | motela, is I believe supporting of the view that one should consider as politeia the 
total number of small cities that existed in the wider area, with Vragylos as its main urban centre 
(contra Sverkos 1997, 62). 

68 EAM 149 (Appendix, No. 29). Cf. SEG 24, 488; SEG 38, 635. 

© The editors point out that Moutsopoulos (1965-66, 103) considers possible the identifica- 
tion, something not accepted by Tataki (2006, 271, ‘Iulii’, no. 184) — no. 183, on Julius Crispus of 
the Battyna decree). See also Sverkos 1997, 77—78. 

7 IG X.2.2, 192 (Appendix, No. 30). 

7! Kazarow 1923, 288—89, no. 4; Kanatsoulis 1955, 66, no. 617; Sarikakis 1977, 452, no. 147; 
Sverkos 1997, 80; Tataki 2006, 274, ‘Iulii’, no. 235; Bartels 2008, 151. Papazoglou 1974, 292-95, 
no. 7, edited the family dedication to Dioskouroi. She identifies Julius Severus as primipilarius and a 
benefactor. On the term £oinon as denoting a small city, see Sverkos 1997, 30 and n. 39. Papazoglou 
1988a, 289 says that xowóv Aoccovéov is denoting the community. 

7. IG X.2.2, 402 (Appendix, No. 31); SEG 49, 732. 

73 SEG 13, 405 (Appendix, No. 32). Relevant bibliography in Sverkos 1997, 78, n. 253, who 
considers Antigoneia as a more possible place for the attribution of the honour. 

74 EKM I, 107 (Appendix, No. 33). For a prosopography, see Tataki 1988, 273-74, no. 1181. 
Bibliography in Sverkos 1997, 84 and n. 279. As brarıxdz is meant someone who had served as 
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ments, from Styberra (SEG 13, 404) and Stobi,” apparently a direct indication of his 
reputation and his validity as member of the Macedonian elite. Still, he is not referred 
to as euergetes. Also in the 3rd century belongs the inscription from Stobi, in which 
P. Sentius Septimius Nikolaos is honoured by his son, P. Sentius Nikolaos Septimius, 
as patron and euergetes of the city. Septimius Nikolaos was also a high priest and 
pontifex, still the fragmentary inscription does not provide us with any hint regarding 
his actions./? These honours imply the existence of an elite mobility, as Susan Alcock 
has put it,” caused by the growth of a supra-local aristocracy. In Macedonia this 
could probably be the case, but again the evidence is scarce. 

There were also benefactions of associations or private bodies: in Philippoi, 
the 0pnoxevu|[3] (sic!) tod Léon: honour the &£o2oyóca|[ro]v Quintus Flavius 
Hermadio, sometime in the 3rd century AD.78 The term Oproxeucai is the equiv- 
alent of the Latin cultores and is related to a religious association, whilst the cult 
of Sarapis was known in Macedonia. The honorand euergetes, who is also called 
4EroAoywrarog (= &&oy o vovoc), had served as gymnasiarch and a high priest, as 
one can read in another contemporary inscription from Philippoi, in which he is 
described by the adjective xp&ciococ."? The members of another religious associa- 
tion, of Votrys Dionysus, honour their benefactor Rufus at Gazoros, sometime in 
the 2nd or 3rd century AD.*? Except for the mere mention of the word (l. 5: «à 
sdep||[y&rn), no information is provided in this fragmentary inscription about the 
nature of his benefactions. 

To sum up: the decrees for both Romans and native benefactors from the 1st 
to the 3rd centuries AD do not always provide specific information in regards with 
their actions; also, the fragmentary nature of many of those decrees does not allow 
one to reach to secure conclusions.?! For example, in the honorary decree from 
Charakoma in Mygdonia (dated to the second half of the 2nd century AD), the 
evepyetyQéveec, i.e. those who had been benefited, are mentioned (I. 22); however, 


consul or had been granted the status of an ex-consul by the emperor (see Rémy 1986; Millar 2004, 
441). The inscription from Thessaloniki is JG X.2.1s, 1068. 

7^ SEG 34, 678 (Appendix, No. 52). 

76 [Année Epigraphque 2012, 1311 (Appendix, No. 34). For the distinguished family of the Sentii, 
see Tataki 2006, 386-87, no. 545. P. Sentius Septimius Nikolaos was honoured as patron in another 
inscription from Stobi (SEG 34, 678). Cf Xydopoulos 1999, 1377. 

7 Alcock 1993, 154. 

78 Lemerle 1935, 140, no. 40, 142—43 (3rd century AD); Pilhofer 2009, 313-14, no. 307 (Appen- 
dix, No. 35). 

7? Lemerle 1935, 140-47, no. 41 (3rd century AD); Pilhofer 2009, 318-19, no. 311. His name- 
sake son had served as agonothetes of the Great Asklepieia. 

5° Demitsas 1896, 1104; BCH 24 (1900), 317 (Appendix, No. 36). 

8! Re-edited by Nigdelis 2001, 134-42 (SEG 51, 808 — Appendix, No. 37). 
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the nature of the benefactions on behalf of the honorand can only be subject to 
conjecture. Still, from what has been discussed above, the benefactions in this 
period seem to cover a wide range. 


Conclusions 

The title euergetes is found in inscriptions from Macedonia already in the period 
before the Roman conquest. That it was not offered to citizens of the Macedonian 
cities, no matter how high their contributions were, could be explained by its 
association with the institution of kingship. In any case, it should be stressed that 
the suggestions formulated in this paper come with all the relative reservations, 
since the epigraphic evidence is not only extremely scares but also fragmentary. This 
is true for all epigraphic evidence coming from Hellenistic Macedonia: the number 
of inscriptions is small, thus making the documentation about the history of the 
kingdom sometimes extremely difficult and highly speculative.*? 

The same goes for the following period, i.e. from 167 BC to the end of the 
Ist century BC. As presented above, the picture one gets is that during this century 
and a half the decrees with the title ewergetes honoured almost exclusively Romans. 
What is more, these were not associated with the benefactors’ voluntary contribu- 
tions to cover the financial needs of the cities of Macedonia, but Roman officials 
were honoured ad hoc, either because they had contributed to the governmental 
organisation of the province, or because they had saved the local cities from external 
dangers, i.e. from invasions of barbarian tribes, a frequent occurrence in Macedonia 
in those days. The fact that the Macedonians were now using the same title used 
in the past for their kings, in order to honour Roman officials, clearly suggests the 
new political reality that was forming: in other words, Roman honorands had now 
permanently replaced the Macedonian kings. In addition, the decrees about Roman 
benefactors are indicative of the adoption of a pro-Roman stance on behalf of the 
cities of Macedonia (a stance kept also by many Greek cities of the south, especially 
after the defeat of Philip V in the Second Macedonian War, and later, when the 


) 84 
> 


revolt of Aristonikos broke out),** a clear indication that they had adopted the new 


political circumstances. 


82 Details in Bartels 2008, 138-48. 

9$ My reservations are intensified by an inscription from Edonis, dated in the period before the 
dissolution of Macedonia by the Romans (Appendix, No. 38). It was initially edited by Mertzides 1885, 
no. 18 and was re-edited by Demitsas 1896, no. 1080. Robert (1939, 150, n. 8) considers the inscrip- 
tion as fake: if the inscription were original, this would indeed be the only pro-Roman mention of a 
citizen as benefactor of the people. 


84 Quafi 1993, 127-32. 
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However, besides these general remarks, some issues seem to arise after the 
examination of the evidence from this period. The first observation has to do with 
the absence of decrees for native Macedonians, in which the honorands are explic- 
itly mentioned as euergetai. It is noteworthy that during this period no other Greeks 
are honoured by the Macedonian cities as benefactors, i.e. we have no honorary 
decrees, either for natives or for Greeks from the south, in Macedonia, while in 
southern Greece such cases are widely met.* Living conditions in the Macedonian 
cities were not that easy and there was certainly a need for financial contribution 
by wealthy citizens. The pressures that these cities felt during the wars of Rome in 
the East against Aristonikos and Mithridates VI or later, when the civil wars 
between the Roman competitors for power took place, the invasions by foreign 
tribes and the devastation of the land were parameters that must have turned eve- 
ryday life into a struggle for survival. Consequently, in order to explain the absence 
of decrees for locals, one should seek for a solution elsewhere. As already noted, the 
material available to us is far too scarce for one to proceed to generalisations. A 
possible explanation could be that the absence of relevant decrees about non-Roman 
benefactors is just coincidental. Besides, the Macedonians were already from the era 
of the kings familiar with the institution of benefaction. A fact supporting this sug- 
gestion is, as just said, that the cities of Macedonia were not exceptions from the 
rule, according to which cities were dependent on the voluntary financial contribu- 
tions by their citizens, already from the middle of the 1st century BC, as attested 
in the epigraphic evidence at hand. This assumption implies that benefaction was 
associated exclusively with the dependence of the cities from their wealthy citizens. 

On the other hand, if the lack of evidence is not just a matter of coincidence, 
one should look for another possible explanation: that this Macedonian elite had 
simply vanished immediately after the Roman conquest and the Romans appeared 
in its place as benefactors of the cities, not only due to practical reasons, such as the 
availability of the Romans to afford the expenses for the survival of the local popu- 
lations, but also for propaganda reasons. Such an explanation is connected with the 
main question of the fate of the Macedonian elite after 167 BC, i.e. whether this elite 
was vanished or diminished. Livy, when describing the fate of those Macedonians 
being deported to Italy after the battle of Pydna, is explicitly referring to all those 
who had been in the king’s service.*° The decapitation of the Macedonian kingdom 
by removing those members of its aristocracy who had close contacts with the king, 


85 References in Quaß 1993, 28. 

86 Livy 45. 32. 3-4: nomina deindesunt recitata principum Macedonum, quos cum liberis maioribus 
quam quindecim annos natis praecedere in Italiam placeret. id, prima specie saeuom, mox apparuit multi- 
tudini Macedonum pro libertate sua esse factum. nominati sunt enim regis amici purpuratique, duces exer- 
cituum, praefecti nauium aut praesidiorum, seruire regi humiliter, aliis superbe imperare adsueti. 
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Just after the regulation imposed by the Aemilius Paulus at Amphipolis, was con- 
fined to the king’s friends, officers of the army and the navy and those “wearing 
the purple’. This regulation does not necessarily include all members of the local 
Macedonian elites." Of course, it seems reasonable to suggest that members of 
the aristocracy in the royal court and the aristocracies of the cities must have been 
groups that complemented each other.5? But no matter how numerous the losses of 
the Macedonian aristocracy of the cities might have been after the end of the wars 
with Rome, this elite could not have disappeared overnight, nor could it have lost 
its local leading role.8? There must have been also others, rich and active residents in 
its cities, who were eager to undertake offices and reach to pivotal positions within 
the cities’ administrative organisation.?? Livy’s text provides the answer: 


After the interruption due to these investigations of other peoples, the assembly of 
the Macedonians was again convened. Concerning the constitution of Macedonia it was 
announced that senators, whom they call synhedri, were to be chosen, by whose advice 
affairs of state were to be conducted (Livy 45. 32. 1-2, transl. A.C. Schlesinger).”! 


These synhedri, in my mind, were to be chosen from a local depot of people belong- 
ing to the Macedonian elite, who had either little or nothing to do with the king’s 
officials. So, this alternative explanation should be rejected. 


87 Meloni (1953, 427) implied such a possibility. A comment should be added here on the repa- 
triation of the Greeks who had been held as hostages in Italy from 167 until 150 BC: in the above 
mentioned passage, Livy clearly speaks about Macedonia’s drainage of its leadership, mainly of those 
who belonged to the aristocracy of the court. Although challenging as a hypothesis, I think that there 
is no possibility that amongst those Ayaıobs who were repatriated in 150 BC, mentioned by Polybius 
(3. 5. 4; cf. Plutarch Cato Maior 9. 2-3; Pausanias 7. 10. 12), were also those Macedonians who had 
survived in Italy (this possibility could explain the subsequent revolt of Andriskos that broke out 
exactly during that period, with the assent of the repatriated or the use of the return of these important 
individuals of the Macedonian aristocracy to their cities as an excuse by the rebels). Unfortunately, 
there is no related evidence in our literary sources that could verify this hypothesis. Instead, Plutarch’s 
text leaves no doubt that those who returned were only hostages from Achaia. Scholars rightly suggest 
that we should take the yepovriov Ipaixév mentioned by Polybius (35. 6) as only those hostages 
coming from the Achaean League (Walbank 1970, 304 — comment on Polybius 3. 5. 4), and that ‘it 
is unlikely that these Macedonians were ever allowed to return’ (Hammond and Walbank 1988, 565- 
67; Hammond 1989, 381). Perhaps, another argument for this assumption could be that the state of 
constant upheaval itself, in which Macedonia was after 167 BC, rendered the return of the Macedonian 
hostages prohibitive. 

88 Paschidis 2006. 

8? Sève 2005, 271-73. 

°0 As was the case in the Greek East (Zuiderhoek 2009, 15). 

?! His rerum externarum cognitionibus interpositis Macedonum rursus aduocatum concilium; pro- 
nuntiatum, quod ad statum Macedoniae pertinebat, senatores, quos synhedros uocant, legendos esse, quorum 
consilio res publica administraretur. 
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Ic has been recently suggested that the deportation of the ex-royal officials as 
hostages to Italy 


had little effect not only on local elite families outside the court aristocracy, but even 
on families connected closely enough with Antigonids, e.g. the Harpaloi-Polemaioi 
from Beroia (even though this was an exception, in all probability), which preserved the 
memory of their glorious past under monarchy, even into Roman times.” 


This suggestion seems to be confirmed by the very existence of a decree concern- 
ing Harpalos from Beroia, which is dated by the editors in the end of the 2nd or 
the beginning of the 1st century BC.?? Harpalos was the priest of the Benefactor 
Gods (l. 4) and the decree is possibly related to honours in connection with the 
problems that the city faced during the period of conflict between Rome and Mithri- 
dates VI. Harpalos, a descendant of a famous family of the city, whose members had 
close contacts with the kings, apparently self-consciously declares that he is renew- 
ing the &xó tév | rpoyövwv SdZay (ll. 5-6) and repeats the t&v nárræv vacat | 
orpamyias xal San[&}vac (ll. 12-13). However, I believe that this is an expres- 
sion of pride connected with the actions of his ancestors in relation to the city, and 
not in relation to its monarchs. Besides, the decree refers to the mageAnrv0drac 
roA&wouc, which have been identified by scholars with the Scordisci invasions, but 
also with the revolutionary movements of Macedonians against the Romans.” If the 
latter is true, it becomes self evident that the allusions to the actions of the narrov 
could not really refer to the glorious period of kingship.” Still, I believe that these 
‘past wars’ could not have been a reference to any anti-Roman moves. Despite all 
suggestions, what is certain is that Harpalos does not carry the title of euergetes, 
something that seems to support one of the arguments made in this paper: in simi- 
lar cases it was the Roman generals (who had saved the Macedonian cities from inva- 
sions by foreign tribes) who are mentioned as euergetai, obviously because they had 
already replaced the Macedonian kings, not only typically but also substantially. This 
replacement could be tracked down in the existence of the ‘benefactors’ festival’, held 
in the month of Daisios, as we saw in the decree from Lete (Appendix, No. 13). 


22 Kuzmin 2013a, 157-58. See also Kuzmin 2013b, 128, where he assumes that the Harpaloi- 
Polemaioi family ‘avoided deportation to Italy’, because Harpalos, ‘a diplomat in Perseus’ service, had 
died. ... This is the most plausible deduction’. Whether this assumption is close to thuth or not, cannot 
be proven. However, what is true is that many members of the Beroian elite families are not attested in 
the Roman period (Tataki 1988, 423, 435). 

% EKM L 2. Editio princeps by Hardy and Touratsoglou 1997 (Appendix, No. 39); see Tataki 
1988, 116-17, no. 230. 

?^ Papazoglou 1979, 313; EKM I, 2, p. 88. 

25 I thus disagree with Paschidis (2006, 260 and n. 56) that it was a conscious reference also to 
the actions of the family during the era of the kingdom. 
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Since the earliest epigraphic evidence of such a festival is from the 2nd century BC, 
one could suggest that it was introduced for the Romans.?° This would also justify 
the absence of the title ewergetes for local benefactors. 

In other places of the Greek world, as, for example, in Asia Minor, civic euer- 
getism was an attempt to legitimise the social and political supremacy of the elites.”” 
In difficult periods, these contributions were somehow bridging the gap between 
those in power and the rest of the community. The same situation can be seen also 
in Macedonia. The strong need for voluntary financial contribution in the cities 
of Macedonia brought as a result a great ethical pressure on those in possession 
of wealth.?* The texts discussed at length above imply that an elite of rich citizens 
exercised control in each city. That this was done on an almost hereditary basis is 
proven in many cases.” This transformation to an oligarchisation was a consequence 
of an evolution of both society and institutions, which led to rich citizens taking 
initiative, despite the formally still valid democratic governance of the cities.'°° For 
example, in an inscription from Thessaloniki, dated before AD 253, the council and 
the assembly (sic!) of the city honour Tiberius Claudius Magnus, «75 xó[Aecc tòv 
edeo|yérny. 1°! 

This elite took also great care to preserve interpersonal relations with those citi- 
zens in need, as attested in inscriptions related to benefactors of private individuals, 
which are also frequent in Macedonia. To mention just a few examples here: in an 
inscription dated to AD 225-230 from Thessaloniki, Claudius Menon honours 
the Sxatix6v Licinius Rufinus, whom he describes as an experienced legal expert. 
Perhaps, Licinius Rufinus’ benefaction towards Claudius Menon was connected to 
a legal case of the latter, about which, unfortunately, no further information is pro- 
vided; however, it is probable that Rufinus had contributed to the settlement of a 
disagreement between the Thessalians and the Macedonian Koinon, in regards with 
the financial contribution of the former to the latter.'°* Also, the same Claudius 


?6 Theriault 2001 studies the data but reaches to no certain conclusions regarding this festival. 

?/ Alcock 1993, 113-14; van Nijf 1997, 119; Stephan 2002, 73-74. I do not agree with the sug- 
gestion that ‘the ideological rhetoric in the honorific inscriptions was primarily a discourse centring 
on the moral excellence of the individual elite member and his or her family’ and that this discourse 
‘served to provide legitimacy to the oligarchic system of power in its entirety’, as suggested by Zuider- 
hoek 2009, 133. 

28 Chaniotis 2009, 20. Ma (2013, 63 and 67-151) names the pressures regarding euergetism in 
the Hellenistic period. 

22 Bartels 2008, 168-75. 

100 On this development in society and the institutions, Quaß 1993, 19-39. On the ‘aristocratic 
self-consciousness’ that the honorands were beginning to develop, see Quaß 1993, 56-57. 

101 7G X.2.1, 150 (Appendix, No. 40). 

102 1G X.2.1, 142 (Appendix, No. 41). Gf Millar 2004, 442-43. It is worth mentioning that this 
particular Roman legal professional was a well known figure, encountered in other inscriptions from 
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Menon honours in a contemporary inscription Q. Valerius Rufrius Justus, an 
honour that can be explained by the fact that the honorand was married to the 
daughter of Menon.!% 

However, whether these wealthy citizens were belonging to exactly the same 
families as those that were exercising their influence at a local level during the era 
of the Macedonian kingdom is something that cannot be proven due to the lack 
of information. Except for the Harpaloi-Polemaioi families, there is no evidence 
whatever to support continuity. An argument for this is the fact that in the Impe- 
rial period there is no mention of evepyecta Arnd npoyóvæv in any of the surviving 
decrees from the cities of Macedonia for natives, as was the case in many other places 
of the Greek world.!% The ancestors are mentioned only when they were citizens 
who had served as archons or dignitaries of the city in the past (as, for example, 
in the decree in honour of Silvanus Nikolaos at Stobi; also in this case, the word 
euergetes is absent), and not in order to demonstrate the noble origin of the younger 
honorands.'” This led to the suggestions that in Macedonia — in contrast to other 
areas of the empire, such as in Asia Minor!" — those belonging to the elite do not 
come from the old aristocratic families of the past, that origin did not play a sig- 
nificant part in social distinction, and that more emphasis should be given to local 
variations of the social structures.'” I think that this might not apply to all cases: 
the absence of the phrase ebepy&rng Arcd xpoyóvov might be in agreement with the 
nature of beneficence in the Macedonian kingdom and with the role of the king as 
the exclusive bearer of the title euergetes. Besides, as shown in this paper, the Roman 


the Greek East. In fact, in two of these (from Thyateira), he is mentioned as xrlorng xal ebepy&rng 
tig matptdoc (IGR 1216 and 1215; Evidence surrounding Licinius Rufinus was collected and dis- 
cussed by Robert 1948. 

103 JG X.2.1, 143 Thessaloniki, AD 225-230 (Appendix, No. 42). Menon was an eminent indi- 
vidual in the society of Thessaloniki (Pelekidis 1934, 49, n. 1 and 50). See, also, the other inscriptions 
from Thessaloniki: JG X.2.1, 148 (mid-3rd century AD — Appendix, No. 43), 190 (before the middle 
of the 3rd century AD — Appendix, No. 44), 191 (before the middle of the 3rd century AD; also, see 
SEG 26, 740 — Appendix, No. 45), 230 (before AD 240 — Appendix, No. 46), 451 (AD 145/6 or 
261/2 — Appendix, No. 47). Moreover, see the inscriptions from Lyncestis, JG X.2.2, 24 (2nd- 
3rd century AD — Appendix, No. 48); Argos (Paionia), Spomenik 71 (1931), 39, 88 (undated — 
Appendix, No. 49); Novi Dojran (Parorbelia), Spomenik 98 (1941-48), 47, 98 (undated — Appendix, 
No. 50); Parthikopolis (Sintike), SEG 34, 723 (ca. AD 200—250 — Appendix, No. 51). 

104 Qua 1993, 56-57. 

105 SEG 34, 678 (Appendix, No. 52). The grandfather and rp&ros «fj; éxapyetac Septimius 
Silvanus Nikolaos honours at Stobi (with the family monument he had erected) his grandson P. Sentius 
Septimius Nikolaos (Stephan 2002, 108; Bartels 2008, 134-35). For a family tracing its origins ¿zo 
Tyuévov, see Nigdelis 2006, 211-12. 

106 Stephan 2002, 107. Also, in Moesia Superior ‘it is not possible to claim local origin’ for the 
benefactors attested there (Mladenovid 2011, 183). 

107 Bartels 2008, 95-96, 129-36. 
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officials were those who inherited this title. It should also be further explained 
by the presence in Macedonia of the cult of 'Pouatov sbepyeröv. The use of this 
title, which first appears in 182 BC (i.e. after Philip V and Antiochus III were 
defeated by the Romans in 197 and 189 respectively), became widespread after the 
battle of Pydna (168 BC). The introduction of this cult is considered an act by 
which the Greeks expressed their gratitude, allegiance and obedience to their con- 
querors.!%8 In Macedonia, the cult of Pou.xiov sbepyeröv is first encountered in 
95 BC, ? and continued to exist throughout the first century BC, until the time of 
Augustus, when the emperor started to be ‘benefactor of all’.'!° Finally, within the 
conditions of the Roman conquest, it would be rather inappropriate towards the 
Romans to connect the Macedonian honorand through the phrase &xó rpoydvav 
with the glorious royal past of Macedonia. Indicative in this regard is the aforemen- 
tioned Harpalos decree. 

For the Macedonian benefactors of the later periods, family ties must have played 
a decisive role in the qualification of someone who wanted to belong to the elite. 
Local variations could have been overridden by marriages between members of the 


108 Erskine 1994, 81. 

10 Papazoglou 1979, 307-08; Makaronas 1950, 294—300, Il. 10-11. On the cult of the Roman 
euergetai, see also IG X.2.1, 31, 32, 128, 133, 226. Papazoglou distinguished the god-benefactors (see, 
for example, /G X.2.1, 90; EKM L 2) from the Roman benefactors and suggested that the former 
were the Egyptian gods. Gauthier (2000, 43 notes) that the Macedonian cities were already celebrat- 
ing each year, in the month of Daisios (around May), a festival of the benefactors, which included 
games and sacrifices, and suggested that the other euergetai (connected to the god-benefactors) were 
above all else, but perhaps not exclusively, the dead and heroised kings. He quotes Hatzopoulos, Bul- 
letin Epigraphique 1987, 688; Hatzopoulos and Loukopoulou 1989, 45-48). The cult of the benefac- 
tors is attested in Lete (Sy//? 700 — Appendix, No. 5), in Kalindoia (Hatzopoulos and Loukopoulou 
1992, 77-80, K 2; See SEG 42, 579; SEG 46, 754; SEG 55, 694) and in a group of inscriptions 
from Thessaloniki (JG X.2.1, 4, 5, 133, 226). 

110 Robert (1969, 59-60) stressed the existence of two inscriptions from Thessaloniki where 
Roman benefactors are mentioned. Contra Edson 1941, 127-33 (cf. Bulletin Epigraphique 1946-47, 
139), who dated the introduction of their cult in 42-41 BC, he dated it in 96-95 BC, based on other 
evidence (Bulletin Epigraphique 1949, 92; 1953, 110). Robert did not agree with Makaronas (1950, 
299-300), who initially had dated the introduction of the cult of the Roman ezergetai in 148 BC, 
based on the inscription from Lete (Syl? 700), but changed his mind a few years later (Makaronas 1953, 
608-09; Bulletin Epigraphique 1953, 110). See also Ferrary 1988, 124-32; 1997, 200. On Romans 
as xoıvobg evepyétac in general, see Erskine 1994. What is noteworthy, I believe, is the absence of the 
adjective xotvàv in the references to the Roman euergetai in inscriptions from Macedonia, although 
this is common in other areas of the Greek world: the use of the term xoıvög ebepy&rng is encountered 
already from the Hellenistic era (albeit rarely) in relation to Greek leaders or monarchs, but becomes 
more widespread from the 2nd century BC onwards, when it began to be attributed to the Romans. 
Erskine (1994, 80) also pointed out the absence of the adjective xowóv in inscriptions from Mac- 
edonia for Roman euergetai, albeit without further interpretation. I suggest that this absence is not 
accidental: it reflects the somehow compulsory introduction of a Roman cult in Macedonia in the 
context of its occupation. 
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old leading families that had survived with people belonging to other aristocratic 
families that emerged after the consolidation of the Roman presence in Macedo- 
nia. What I suggest is that these individuals who appear as benefactors of their 
fellow citizens and were the backbone of beneficence during the long period from 
the 1st century BC to the 3rd century AD belonged to a new, supra-local aristocracy 
and power was their common feature.!!! They had consolidated a new collective 
identity, based on an ‘historical’ — but not necessarily true — past which they were 
manipulating, simply because they could. Besides, the very meaning of the word 
‘local’ is problematic, as T. Whitmarsh has recently argued.'!” 


APPENDIX 


1) Haghios Mamas, Chalcidice (400-350 BC); SEG 38, 662: 
[— — — —]ENZIT[— — — — — ] | [— — — —HANIOX[— — — —] | &v3je &va05c 


àv dia[t]e[A]et | meet thy móńiv xal rovc nollaitas xol exayyére[tal] | mohos 6 z Xv 
Sdvytae | rs £BoEev «Tj Bovayp | xal T SU Rea [..]HAN[...] | xxt ETPATONA 
[....ca. 8.. A ee ca. 9....] || Zevoxprtov 'Ausv[z]e [xoi] | medZevov xoi 
edepyétyy cric] | «[62s]oc Pes ee | xabarep xai vobc &AAouG || 70 è ave rw 
S[od] vo | tov raniav 


2) Philippoi (no date); Hatzopoulos 1996 II, 56-57, no. 38; Pilhofer 2009, 681-83, 
no. 685: 


[— —] xoi edepyétag tod [8] jov | [— — — — — ]ov xoi "Apyınnov xoi [— —] | [— 
— —]e*ov xai Apida[tov] x«i [— —]KI | [— —]AMAN xai Tiv[oxJoaryy Acy[]34||uoo 
Avtıyovels xal [— — — — — — — — ] | — — — — — — — — ] arereıav [— 
— —] | ER — — — — — — — —— — — — ]JKAGA|[—— —— —— — 
Toae Se D]. ee Les ee 
THN— — — — — — ] 


3) Akrothooi (196-180 BC); Hatzopoulos 1996 II, 62, no. 43 (= SEG 46, 710): 


"E8o&e tH BouXT xal td. Shur Eraıveon: uev Awod0eov Mupunx& AreZavdeda dıörı 
rponıpeitaı Erıuedelag TOLELGNaL TOD Ç iepoŭ xal Axrpodwıwv xal xow. xol idtar, otc 
rs ; Ov. elvai JE wore » NE "Ax ood os ; 
&v Evruyyavnı advt@y- eivat dé adtov medEevov xal evepyétyny Axpolaiwy adtov xal 
&xYyóvouc, Avaypalaı dé adtod tiv meogeviav xal thy edepyeotay xal avaNeivar elc TO 
tepdov 


111 Stephan 2002, 13-30. 
112 Whitmarsh 2010, 10-11. 
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4) Pydna (before 168 BC); Bessios 1993, 1116-19 (= SEG 43, 451); Hatzopoulos 1996 II, 
72-73, no. 55: 


Ayah wy. | Hporéas Didinzov Mudvatoc, 6 &nroocoAscis | npsoßeurng ónó cric TOAcwC 
rpös Kaprwvildav xar 'AAsE pde» Anumrpisis àv 82 tepeds tod || AzóXXovoc Tod Acxadevov 
y f > \ £: 1-3 g / JA bd € ` ~ , 
einev: inei, Kaplrwvidacg xal Arekipans xataxorovbycavtes | voic Sno is nörewg 
£ ` bd e > > ~ ` p m / , > 
yeypauuévois xal Tols Ùm adrod xoi Kreoßovrou tod Avrızparou auu.lmpeoßebonvrosg dEı- 
; ñ ; ` oy sh m , y 
ovuévor<c> &xoxaÜscváxsi||cav tò ğyaňua tod AAzóAAovoç tod Acxadptlov ueck néons 
; ; ; , , Nk Ba chad nee 
pidotintag xod xaroxarnyabias | Krorlıldeuevo: poc uèv tò Deiov eocépeuwv | mpòs 38 THY 
, ; DIE oe ÑA Un | 4 LER ; > A 12 
rörıv yapıras [&] Zinc, iva ë xod | fj nós HUdY palvaraı ebepyetodon xol dveu||xaTarhac- 
cou&vn uic rols ATHY &xvevàc | MEOTILHOL, 9:86 0ou THe WOAEL THE THoSvat| cv Eraıveoau 
K t L AA £ | 3 EC E , x. x \ \ ^). | ti 82 3 ~ 
re Krprwvisav xal Aredıodlmv ert tH edvotat Tj» £youoty meds Try OA, | eivat de adTOIS 
xal éxydvorg loorcoAvceta || xal meogeviay xal Koparsıav xol morduov xal] | cienyys xal 
Tà Aot PirdvOowna Srapyeww | xabdkmep xol oic &Adoig ebepyeraus, Grae 98 | xal mow 
Q pw exet | vadarep xai tors ç ebepyerauc, Oru de | x 2 
He ouupavss ötri al rok t&v edepyety|Oévtwv cua y£pureç Orkpxoucuv SurAactol|vec tots 
edepyeThoaci, Avaypabaı x6 Yhjoroua ciotHAny Adivnv xal otoa. med To | vaod èv cà 
emipavestaton TOTOL, TO 88 | Zoduevov dvarwua &veveyxelv robc Talulag èx Tod brxpyóvcoc 
tepov AdYou vacat 


5) Gazoros (216/5 BC); Veligianni 1983; Hatzopoulos 1996 II, 57, no. 39 (ll. 19-21): 


avaljoovrat d]é of aipedevres || otv Aprlenıdı èv] P'accpo: T, &v qiptar IMrnorlıs xod 
; ; wong : ; \ , ; y Yr TON 
dvaypalboulaıv tò Yhoroua: otepa|vescovaw 8$ otepavent HarAivaı, fva xod ot 2|ovxol pã- 
vtec THY yeyevnuévyy ebepyelotav bro THY TOALTOY rpóvorav Eywouy od || drasos Tobs 
idtovue TOALTAG 


6) Morrylos (shortly after 208/7 BC or 207/6 BC); SEG 39, 606. 


E]öEevos duou, Mévavdeoc 'OXotyov, | Nix&voo Ilxoaudvou, ot &pyovres einalv|' | net 
S Ú eos X e exp. ex S : 
Tapd&povos Xauayópov ent «c | Anuntetov tod Lorarpou orparmyias || Ererdov ext thy 

» 4 3 £ ~ , [4 ~ 3 ~ ~ > , > T b 3 
èxxanolav &dedoxeı tH rA [et] | óç tT<et>e tät A ox Bobv ayeratav, š£ Fo xal èx | 
yevouévye &rvyovtic maclovos èv «à névre | [x] od deraroı ever, «eni» <? Enwixov otpa- 
«ntc, So|[y]0évt0g THe rósi orepavsonı adtov OaAllAlver otepavet, Tobs TOTE KEYOVTAC 
` 5 Z N l n ` ~ HNIH / , ~ , 
uÀ avadede|xévar tò Yhoroua Qik THY (lov ypau<u>aroy, | [8]só6y0%, tHe Moppuriov 
; 3i , ELSE NE: ; I MEME " 
model, érel nortelöle)raı meds abrods &ueupiuorphtoc, šzuó)|[8]obç abrov Ev Xov. tots 
nate xowov cv[u||o]égoucis, Eraıveonı te adtov xal orspaylälolaı OxrArtven oceokvox, 
ocaÜ va 88 «iv | [o] vj Sv adtod èv tõ Erıpaveoraroı | [t]ome1 tod 'AoxXnntetov, 
dros xal oli] Aoro | [z] Gv monty evBAerovtes óc &nové||uezat tis y pis oic vow rots 
o = "ERE " ; uox A 424 Jo 
&v8p&c[t]v | napopuðõov xpbc cv 6potxv alpelo]v, 2zo|oçaA 7 3 tò Yhoroua elils vov 


uvýuovaæ. | vacat èneyerpotrovýðn "Vrrepßeperatov 10’ 


7) Amphipolis? (221/0? BC); SEG 48, 812: 


Ads xal Bacrrgwe | Avtiyóvou Ewrnpog | ixi èniotátov Alvetov | tod Anuntotov || 
ebepyérov[ [xoi] ]| [ED 09 zo6]| [— — — — — ] 
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8) Dion (179-168 BC); SEG 49, 697: 


[Blaoırea Ieploéa] | Bacrréwe Putz [rov] | of Movoaiotat koe Evlexev] | xal edepyecing 
tig elc THL[v] || obvodov x«i edoePetalc] | Tig xpbc voc 0sobc | Movcars xxi Arovöoolı] 


9) Amphipolis (191 BC); SEG 46, 716, l. 5: 


xai edvepye|[— — — — — — — — ————————————-——-— JE 


10) Amphipolis (167 BC); SEG 24, 580: 


[6] 85.06 Aupırorertölv] | P[voio]v Aoluilrıov Pvatolv] | [vio]v Aivóßapßov tov evep|yérny, 
roreırtapyobvrov || [DiAloxextoug tod Piroxparoug, | PElrıxpsrous tod Xep[..]ov, | 
[Oc]oda «o5 [— — — — — ], | Epwotrou [r]od Apraarov, | [L]apartwvog tod Xapo||ntíovoc 


11) Thessaloniki (148-146 BC); /G X.2.1, 134: 


Köwvrov Katxé[Aov Koivrov Mererrov] | orparnyov &[vOdratov Popatov] | tov aths 
oo [cox xal sòspyérny] | ñ mió] 


12) Olympia (143 BO); JvOlympia 325 (IG X.2.1, 1031): 


Aduov Nixavopog Maxedaov and | Osccoxovixnc v Köivrov Kaunerıov | Kotvzou MéceAXov, 

X. KA e] # `X 5 , > nd [4 M > , = 4 
orparnyov Unarov | Pouatov, vvvv Au 'OAuuzteo, || 29gç7ç £vexev xal edvotac Ao ëyov 
SiatelAct cig te adTOV nal THY natpiða xal Tos Aovxotc | Maxedévac v xal çobç ZAAouç 
"HAAnvas 


13) Lete (119/8 BC); Demitsas 1896, no. 675; Syll.? 700: 


Erouc 0' xoi x’ Iavhuov x’. | Antatwy of morırapyaı npoßovrsvoanelvov THY BovAcuToy 
= NIS \ 7 ” , es x \ 3c» J B \ , 
einav' ènel M&apxoc "Avvioc IolnAtov vidc, &vijo nards xai &yaðóc, dmootarels taulas 
eH cnm SU we RN ' ; ; voy Dur N 
5||xó «o9 huou tod "Popatov èni tà xarà Maxedoviay npsyualra, xal Tov dveatepov uèv 
y póvov rravra Suntetérexev | Thy pův npoiotáuevos TOY Te xaTH xoLvov nory Maxeldöcıv 
OvvPEpovTwy, TAelatyy dé mpóvouxv TroLObLEvos THY | StapepdvTWY xoc (Slav TH huetépar 
röreı, orovVöNg xal piRol|rınias Oey evAcinwv: £v 8& ç@L maPdvTL xong xal TOD T@v 
Toralrov Z0vooç ovvaydevros xal emotputetouvtos eis todo xa|v& "Apyoc cvómovc 
orparongdwı ueilovı, eo’ ot lė 0év|[z]oc Xé£ Il t ò Ü xal 

f ue „Ep obc xal Ennopeudeviltlos UéEtov Ilourmiou tod orparmyod xal 
napatačauévou uec | [ç] Ov iSiwv otpatiwtdy, ðv xal covBkvcoc èv TH ydyn. eso joan, 
|| PrBouevwv te Suk Thy aitlav taityy TOY orparınrav, ènečerlOàav M&xpxos 6 tautas 
Zywv obs bg! Exutov rerayuevoug Erpellblaro toù brevavrioug xal tod te TTOLATOG 
5 ra ` * > ~ > , 5 , \ x` yo £ 
exoatyoey xol mo[A]|Aode x06 v &réxcewev, èxvplevoev dé xal inmwv xol rov rrelı]lövov, 
TÖV Te èv volo mpoxeiiévoic TOTOIG ppoupOv npovorÜsic «Tic || cotnptas, peteréupato 

> \ I > 5 s X £ , 5 £ heed a) ~ e i 
eis Thy TapevBodhy, wet od ToAAKS dé | hugeauc Eriovvaydevrav ray Tarkatayv Inreov 
y 14 \ T ? E ~ Ty ~ ~ , / ay 

Erı TAcLOvey xal | cuvereADOvtog wet aùtöv Tina tod «àv Matdwv duvaorou uer dyAov | 
[r]Asfovoc, Eorekev «ijv émipepouevny Tov Bapßapwv pudy xal £cé|pouc uèv oTpaTLOTAS 
> \ d \ ~ I 5 x I M $ \ £: 

eri ouunaylav rape tov Maxedovey o9x Expıvev || petanégubacban diz To uq, BovAccbar 
OAtBewv tàs möreıg çolç dbwviors, | MPoEhduevos 8$ uévew cob SyAoUG èni THY Epywv, 
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5 ` u k d T 5 m m$ ~ \ > L # > \ 
éxropevbels us|Ü Ov ciyey Ev tH. mapeuPoAy otpatimtay xal ob0éva ulvSvvov o082 
xax[o]|rabiav Srooterkkuevoc, TapeTazato xal évixnoey tod moAeuious walyne merk THIS 
TOY Oedv meovotac, xal ToAAODS uèv adTaY èv ye VoOv voyais || améxTeLvev, ode 8$ Coyplaı 
ovveraßev, inm<w>v te xal ÓrAov TOAA@Y exupil[e]ucev, xal ix Tod tTorodtov TpóTov 
SN ; m ; - , X2 ; 
SiaxaTtasyov tà Mokypata sbJúyeoc | [rlereipareı voic SuadeZxuevoug thy &napystav 
dxatap)dooug navras | «obe èv tHe yopar Suxcnptfjoac Ev clojnvy te xal èv TH. xa) (ont 
rrapadod|van dvtag xxtKOTKGEL, TPkCOWY radra ding Lev TIS TATPISES xal t&v || zooyóvov, 
" uuum. AA 12 RENE ; mx i 
&Elec SE xal «Tc tag ééne te xol Avdpelas, Erı 38 xal THs Evlneyeipiousvng «òt nloveoc 
915 8:86 0o. Antatwy tHe Bova. xal c Inluoı, exavéou te M&xpxov "Avvıov IozAoo 
tanlav Popaiwv xal otepalvaour adtov yapıy TOY nerpayuévwv Oarrod otepavenr xal 
f > ~ > ~ e \ ^) v 5 ~ £ ` g \ ~ ” 
Ned ara. | dydva LmzmuiOov xaO. Eros èv rar Anıolwı unvi drav xol colo Aor 
> £ e 5 ~ 5 ~ L4 z£ X M / [4 £ \ 
edepyé||taig of dydives Erırerövra. ErgoOar 32 nal meecPevtac, olrıveg mopen|Oévteq np5c 
AdTOV xal &onackuevot THOR THC TOAEWS xal ovvyapévtec | Ext TH dyıaiverv abrov Te xal 
Tò o<t>patóneðov Tó te Pýoioua drodwoouloıv xal napanareoouoıv drodskänevov uec 
edvolag THY ToD Shuov rpolaipsoıv vOv te xal cic TOV uev caca ypóvov dyaloü coc del 
rapalrıov || Yivsodaı TH. mOAEL fj Ov. Kvaypaonivaı 8& tò Yhoroua xal tov otégavov cic | 
ofer AWOivay, hy xod teva THs dyopäs ev TAL Erıpaveorarwı tor, rpolvondevrov TI} 
Te dvayen7g TOD brplouaros nal «Tj; avablécews TH octo THY Te TOALTAEYAY nal TOD 
TTS TOAcWS Taulov. Ereysiporovndn | £couc 0' xal x’, Havhuov x’, xal sipéðnoxv npeoßeural 
«Gv BovAeucóv || Adatog Adatov, Aóccv Du cov, Aubvras Argoug 


14) Thasos, AD 4-6 AD(?); Fournier 2006, 514—17, no. 2 (SEG 56, 1019): 


[O 85:005 M&pxov] "Axyotr[x]ov Ocod Leßaorod / [vidv tov 3 x]peovó[vov] ebsoyécnv 


15) Europos (ca. 110 BC); EKM II, 597; SEG 41, 570 (= Bousquet 1991, 177—79): 


[M&xpx]ov Mıyóxiov Kotvrov viðv ['P]oS[o]ov oltelatyyby vacat | [örarlov "Pouatov 
, x Hi £ , * I ` \ N ~” 
vuxhoavta tò[v] «poc Tararas Uxoedi|[otac] xal Béoooug | xal çobç Aoınodg Opäınas 
noaepoy | [tov abr]@v edeoyéryy koeting Évexev xal edvotag || [ vacat ] Eòponraiov 7, 


Tóc. vacat 


16) Europos (40-31 BC); EKM II, 598; SEG 42, 575: 


e n 


1, nóis | M&apxov "Ivoctfitow (A)extoo vtóv | abtoxp&toon | tov éatiig edepyérny 


17) Maroneia (cz. 80 BC); SEG 60, 941: 


ó Əñuoç 6 Malpwvırav] | Köivrov Auc&k[ztov] | Kotvzou viov Kétaov | tov narpwva xal 
edeoyéerny || xal oo tjox ths xóAeoc | &petňs Évexev xal edvotag | cic elc &xocov | vacat | 
Osoic MeycAoug 


18) Amphipolis (29—28 BC); Nigdelis and Anagnostoudis 2017, 311: 


[6 ó%uo]ç 6 Aulpınorle)ıröv xoi] | [ot xa] vovxoDv[zec "Popoioi] | [Mae]xov Auxtvvtov 
Ko&[ocov] | [xoc] oxp&copa, cotňpa x«t edleoyérny] || [z%]ç móňcwc, roXsvapyob[vzov] | 
[Alvoınayov tod Myrpopälvros]) | [ 'AglyezóXeoc tod Pirir[rov] | [. Juuaezoo rod 
Nloyenllovl | [- - -- ------- "rp d ERNEUT na 
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19) Amphipolis (11—9 BO); Nigdelis and Anagnostoudis 2017, 318: 


Aeuxío Kadropvio | Iletcww, narpovı | xal evepyeTnL TIS TOAEWS 


20) Thessaloniki (ca. 60 BC); JG X.2.1, 5; Peek 1973, 199; SEG 50, 637 (= Gauthier 2000): 
Brass; CA VEe anrs JOYEIL esil . ca. 8[...]|l...... 62. 16...... told xoti 


cuupépovroc | [..... Cis 1942 ae as 8:8]6x0aı rois te &eyovowy | [xal tHe Bovaye 
\ ~ à x ` 2 , \ x ? 5 ` ~ , \ ~ `x x 
xol TOL hluo Erraıveonı te tov || [Hapvxocóv? ext rH qua] yaOtot xol Ti meds Tov | 
[Sjuov edvolar xal orelpavaonı adrov 0x09 | [otepavenn xol eixdve yalxı - ocTjoo dé 
adtod | [thy cixóva èv «à Eripa]veoraroı Tomer THs | [&yopXc xal èv cois Au]vootstotc 
naretoban || [aov sic mpoedoiav x]al dvayopedecbar xal | [otepavotcban adtov ]àt 
; au 7 ; EA a 7 3.3 , 
ocveg&vo pete tay | [£XXov edepyeTOv TH TOAc]wc’ Orme 6 te IHapva|llosòs Arodeynrau 
yapırlas čias mak rs ralltpldos adrod xal 6 97] uoc sby&pwoc atvyl|[tar xol cuv 
tobg ebepy&lras - of re Aoınol ray | [norırav Kel npoduuörlepoı yivavraı xoc THY | [cj 
rarpidog edepyectlav op@vres tHy edxallpıoriav ns xóAeoc T]O 98 Yhoroua Avaypapev | 
ea ; & CAR E ep ; ; s Sp, AC RV Sd 
[eioryAny Aldov Acvxod t]eO7van ev «6x Erıpavellloraroı tomer ths éy]op&c TO SE Xv opa | 
[ \ 02 ? [3 \ m 8 ra > X M m > N2 3 ~ £ ~ , 
Tò uepuo0šv2 Ord Tod S]yuov eis tàs Tyas So|[07jvo« £505? èx tod Adyolu «Tic mó)eoc, 
ovx eia|[cev 6 Mapvaccds EEodlıaoa, ark adrös eyollonynoey èx av idiwv]. vacat || 


x 


[erıysuporovndn - &rovs : Tal: m’ | [VYrepepetatoly v dexarn 


21) Kalindoia (AD 1); SEG 35, 744, 5-51: 


ènel A [koX vto ArorAwviov | tod Kepriunou yevoue|vos dvijo ayadds xol naong | veu 
y » z; nul : ; N -— T" mm is 
&Etoc, &riBeEkuevoc || z00%(ogçov isparnav Aros xoi "Poync | xal Katcapoc Oeod viod 
LUeBactod tocaityy | clonveyxato uevaoopocóvry &Eloc xal «Tj «Ov xpo|yóvov xol THs 
34 ai ; n "P N RERUM ` ; 
iMac pets prdodognoauc, dote uydelulav brepBorhy nararırzeiv THY eis todg Üsobc xal 
thy || ratolða dunavnuatwv, Tas Te Y&p nap Brov Tov eviauTov | ¿x Tio móňsoc xov uiv 
ee Kal Y ~ 2 — \ cs Ls 
yewouévac Aut xoà Katoner XeBa|ocót 0uctac £x tod iSiov napıorkc xal toic Beors tàs | 
TELLS TOAUTEAELS TEOONVEYXATO xal TOS TOAEITALS THY | Eoriaoıv xal edwyxlav yeyarouep™ 
mapéoyeto xol Aci||xGOc mavdyuct deinvilov xal xatk çp(xÀguvov xol tH[v] | ent tic 
; \ ; T ; ; "Ww Yo Tul 
Tavynyopems Tour Troixiany xal 2108 [gatov] | exeu&cac xal obs ay@vas Ad xal Kateap[t 
töl, XeB[aocóx] | roAurereic Heuevoc xal XEtouc +[.......... C. Masse ] | 00 uóvov 
TEE ee ry Y. Sai UN 

poç THY THS eooyytacc [..]ovov [........ CH TAi ] || mv Oéav xol thy analeyly [xal tHy 
Stdlyvow THs d[vyfc] | Epıravdpannoev tod norelras tás te èx vic TdAE]lwc èv THE 

u D d £ , ` X d P ~ M ~ ~ 
navnyúper ðnuotecis yewouevac Üuclac Ad | xal Katoapı rar Xefacocó xal tolc Aoımols 
sbepyeraus napa tyoduevos THY ratplða tais iSiaus Savas nrapéotn||oev xoi Bovdurnoas 
xal iia xad Eraorov Toy norertäv | «ijv ocv EopThy eHyyoey èv tols rptyÀe[vouc xod | 
xatà TO KOLVOV taic quAxic emuddcelc Exorjouto Mau|rpotátas, iva, zo, not &v HdeoOat 
BovrA@vtat, viv au|rod y&oww Eotıövrai, TO 8& TAPATAV TGT dardkvng | apELdyausg xal 
Katongog kyakua xateoxebacey èx tod | dlou xal dvadels alavıov bröuvnna tis cic 
ravlras avlpwroug ebepysolas tod Deßaorod xal | tHe mateld. <Ó npooxóounua xol TOL 
Ded thy | xaO fiovov termy xal yp Évewev: dv & Əgóó||yÜ%, THe Bovanı xod cà Sqr 
erawvéout te ad|tov Ent TH<U> AnvmoedTHTL THS duyTi xol «Tic cig | THY narpida pirodokiag 

; - - ; TP DP" VNPT ; 

xal otepavdcat )a)AoD otelpaveor xal ebynploban adtod xal tod narpos adrod ArtorAw|viou 


-— E mío y , ~ NY and \ 
xal THs UNTeds adTOD Irparrods Enkorov Kyarkua MOtwov. || Sradnvan 8& «X &ydňuata xal 
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Tò Phpioua Todro v à Xv aco 6 aywlvoherng EmionoTaTW<I> TIS Kyopäs aloFTaL TÓTOL, 
iva xal of Aovrcol Toy rolAsır@v Kroßswpoüvres eis THY ey xpuocixv THC TOAEWS TEODVUOL 
yellvavraı pırRodokeiv xal tHe narpldı rpoopepeodan prrxvIowmwc: xal Enılysıporovnd&vrog 

E ; > ; Vou A as M ; "TV > 
Tod Unplonaros Anroriovios Tag uev Teruàc || xod THY èx TH natplðoc yapıy EdEEaro, TOD 
[3]8 Samavnuatos Areruloev thy moAw vacat èneyerpotrovýðn Ac[st]ou 13’ 


22) Serrai (late 1st century BC/1st century AD); SEG 59, 697 (= Nigdelis 2009); 
cf. SEG 54, 617: 


frg. A+ B.1 [...7.. .Odaptvioy “Pe[BıXov] | [xa]ActoOan te xal todo &xo | [77,6] ointas adtod 
drereudelpovg, atnroly] pxpnOyvat ze || tò Yhoroua toro yevone vv | [.]"NEllca. 3] 
/ONTONTE BovAev|[zóv] I, A OIA IV Tea. 3] TI^ TT [.J02va[] | [5v] evi. &xévov 


tod [ca. 3] | [ca. 3]tov ëyovoav Erıypapnv || [Ooxo]wtox ‘PeBirer edepyérn | [vacat |< 
moaews [vacat] | [vacat] ` " 9 ^ [vacat] 


23) Beroia (AD 98); EKM I, 117: 


tov Suk Blov &pyiep, THY Veßuorav | xal dywvolétyv tod xowob M<a>xe|3dvev K(öLvrov) 
lloz(Auov IH ó0cova. mocolRevouvta tinge tio natplðos Bepoillas ¿zl Oedv Nepovav rèp 
tod wolyyy adciy Éygw try vewxopiay TOY Lel|Baotdy xal tò THC unrponörtews &Eto|ua 
xol Erıruydvra xal Sovra èv «à | «fic &eyLepwodvyg ypóvo TO emixel|parLov nèg THs 
éxapylac xal ó|8obc èx cv idtwv Erioxeuaoavlra xal xatavysihavta xal dyayövee | 
eloaxtioug xya@vac, Tarkavtiatous, | Oupedixobs xal Yuuvuxoúc, Sóv|| va. Onprouaytas 91x 
navcolov Cowy, | Evroriwv xal Eevixdiv, xal uovouayilac, mornokpevov dé x<a>l celtwv 
rapanpalosıs x<a>l érevwvicavta èv xarooic dvave<a>toug | x<a>t Siadduaory rap’ 
6Xov Tov THs &pywupo||cóvns ypóvov ravdnuoıs yat räcav oú|voŠov brodeE&uevoy 
why érapyetav xol | yvuvaciapyiais xow row Exutov edyeylotov iv mavti ypóvo 
Tapacyouevoy x<a>l xa|v idtav meconvy moAcityy vay lH eoxacci||x?, tov edeoyeTny. 
emery Atocxovetdys | vacat Arečávðpov vacat 


24) Styberra (1st century AD); JG X.2.2, 330: 


Drußeppatov | ñ nörıs xal of ovv[reayyatevdue|vor “Pauaior Apyellmorv AroAAo|Saoou 
tov edieoyétyy 


25) Lete (AD 121/122); SEG 1, 276: 


Á OX | Mavıov Larc&oulov Va Beivoy tov | yuuvactaeyov || xal edepyerny £v te certevdelanc | 
TAELOTAXIG Tapanenpandra TOAD | TÅG OONS veis sbwvörepov xal taic | Tod xuplou 
Kaloapos ray orpareulugrwv diodetaug napaoydvra eis cc || dvvebvac celtov wed(tuvouc) v’, 
0 ~ Š , , , Š Ë E! » M , X ~ ” ~ 
xgiBàv wed(tuvouc) p^, | xudpov wed(iuvouc) E’, olvou nerpnräs p^, nord Tig | odong teruñs 
eùwvóTepov, xal eic THY «o0 yuluvaciou Erioxeunv Sovta ðny(dpra) to’ xal | èv taic Eoprais 
a ; - , H Y L2 ; ; ; x 
èniðóuata Sdvta Torc || torxAsivois BouXeucOv xal and morılrapyias xal moAetTaLg Tolg 
ouveorialolusvors xal èv veio Aoınals ypelaıs talc | eis Thy mOAW edyenotov roridxı 
yevóuevov, | òà eximerntay [lepeita tod Dirag tod | xai Binotov xoi “Hewdov tod Beiduoc. | 
Erouc Éo’ 
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26) Serrai (early 2nd century AD); Samsaris 1989, 235, no. 38: 


f, xó) | Tov dpyrepea xal dyavoldernv «v Xefaccóv | Tu(Béerov) KAaddiov DAnovia||vov 
Avotuayov, viov | Ti(Bepiov) Kaaudtov Atoyévoug | &pyiepéws Tod xowo? | Maxeddvey, Tov 
èv räloıv edepyerny, edvoiag || Évexev zç eic éauthv xod cc | Sinvexods pirodokiac. | dv 
èniyeantõv vacat lléAozoç Eiowaeov, | [— — —Jovrou Ilocsıdirrov, HiciSaeou 
OboAspt [ou] 


27) Serrai (ca. AD 50—100); Samsaris 1989, 235, no. 37: 


Ot véor | d&eyrepata x<al> &ywvobétyy | tod xowob Maxs8óvow, | &pyisp«é»x Që xol 
> ; y lm. = x ` 2 ; IS, 
aywvobérny || xal 76 Aupırorsıtav nörewg, | np@rov 8& &ywvobérny tH¢ | Uipeatev 
nörewg, dig £x THY | iSiwv yvuvaciapyov | Ti(Béo,ov) KAaddiov Atoyévoug u<i>ov || Kuptva 
Atoyévy, koci Évexev. | 'Errıuerndevros Kaoavöpov tod Kaodvdpou 


28) Heraclea Lyncestis (2nd century AD); JG X.2.2, 73; cf. SEG 49, 713: 


f, nós | - T(itov) - Draßıov | Opeormv | tov - B - &pyrepéo || xal edeoyeryy | THe sic 
Eauthy | ebvolag Evelxev | sionynoxuévov || - P(atov) - Map(tov) - BAosctxvo? | Op&covos | 
roreırapy(lodvroc) - Mapt(ov) - KAxo3(tov) - IlouAypov 


29) Lyke (AD 150—200); EAM 149; SEG 24, 488; SEG 38, 635: 


[Av]xatwv f; roreıteia | K(öwvrov) v Tobarov Kpiorov | tov «&»pyispT, xoi co|cpyécznv 
Terug y&||ow du’ émpedntav | Neiyapyov tod Anuytetlov xat T(tzov) v GAxovtov | vacat 
Atovuctov vacat 


30) Pelagonia (Pestani, AD 200-250); IG X.2.2, 192: 

Aoccovéoy | tò xowóv | M(&pxov) "Io91uov Leolvi]leov merurmAg[eu]|lov tov ebepyévny | 
Aperig Évexev 

31) Lychnidos (2nd century AD); IG X.2.2, 402; SEG 49, 732: 

[— FF Ü “ > “ m--T- ] | [dei THe eic adbzove e[dvolac(?)] | evepyétyy nevre 
avdpiav[t]|iwv dvabécer vacat || vacat 

32) Pelagonia (Antigoneia?, Roman period); SEG 13, 405: 

A morc | Touujvov | [Au]utec tov | [xa] Titov cov || [x5c75] yopvalfotaeyoly xci | 


[eveoyét] ny 


33) Beroia (ca. AD 225-250); EKM I, 107; SEG 27.305; cf SEG 49.819. See also 
IG X.2.1s, 1068: 


o3). rózni]. | LiABavov NewA2|ov tov Axurpdta|tov drarınov f; un||rpöror:g Bépot | 
&vzl oA) Ov xal velyarov eis £xv| vj» edepyeotdy 
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34) Stobi (3rd century AD); Année Epigraphique 2012, 1311 (Babamova 2012): 


[Axya0]7; Tolyn. | tov sbepyelrmv xod delyrepea xal rov|ripexa xoi ra]toewva rüls UroBateoy | 
rörewg lH(oóBA:ov) M]évzwov [Nerrtivsov || NuxóAxov 2] I (o58X10c) Xévzvo[c Nuxdaaoc | 
Vertis tov nratépa ---] 


35) Philippoi (3rd century AD); Lemerle 1935, 140, no. 40; Pilhofer 2009, 313-14, 
no. 307: 


devo, thyy. | Kloivrov) - OW aßıov - Epluadtove zv | «Eroroyw@ral|[ro]v of Opnoneu|[r&] «o9 
Deparı | [ro]v edepyermv | [uvhluns x&ow 


36) Gazoros (2nd/3rd century AD); Demitsas 1896, 1104; BCH 24 (1900), 317: 


ot Tegel "Podpov | Zeına vote Böreuloc Atovicov wöllorn 'Po]óoo «à e3eo||Lyév d@]pov 
2yaot|[oavto — — — — — ] 


37) Charakoma, Mygdonia (second half of the 2nd century AD); SEG 51, 808 (= Nigdelis 
2001, 134—42): 


— —]JAYOEg[— — — — — — — — -" — — ] 
.2-3.] AE. N. YA. INOO®E—- — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — ] 

N awek TO[.3-4.]TH EI — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — ] 

Tl; napà tois xup[i—— — — — — — — — — — — — — ————-—-— ] 

.1-2.]e Thv te ps wi — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — ]- 5 
oe Tolle arakévrag [.— — — — ee u nn a ] 

tov ènitrayua TAnowa[au]évwv [— — — — — — — — — — — — — — ] 


[.1-2.Joxebacua il — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — ] 

twv Tagayevousy[wv — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — exi]- 

tayudtov Počévw v [— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — ] 10 
ow &&eroMfjoocev toy Enılrayudrov (e.g.) xod det rater — — — —]- 

.1-2.]oc éumdnody Xevcovoyíac [(e.g.) mActotac te xal weylotac — —] 

ua tó te Kouoopetoo xatacxet[aopa — — — — — — — — — — — — ] 

.1-2.]t» Bovarevtjptoy [— — — — — — = E 


DES 


nov oixov TH narpläll — — — — — — — — — — — — — —— — — — ] 15 
[«] opc ućpos <ë x«[— — — — — — — — =-= zac (?)] 

viv napruplav rotovuévo[ug — — — — — — — — — — — Tho meds Å- 

u]&c edvotac éx[tercto0x0. — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — ] 

eis oTHAHY Adivnv tednvalı (e.g.) siç «à — — — — — — — — — — — te]- 

plòv mak tov dvaxelwevor [— — — — àvðpiáyta — — — — — ónoc] 20 
ulnvonrau àvi run — — — — — — ———————-——— 570(?)] 

tov dep ye dert [— — — — — — — — — — — — — —— — — — ] 

tlee v énxeyeuovorifün [— — — — — — — — — = ] 
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38) Edonis (before 168 BC); Mertzides 1885, no. 18; Demitsas 1896, no. 1080: 


Muvddsmpo0v Xio60£vouc | edeoyéryy 6 juos | &x «àv iStwv 


39) Beroia (late 2nd/early 1st century BC); EKM I, 2; SEG 47, 891: 


[— — — — — — — — — — — — — — ] | 6 tepeds z@y Oey Edepyeräy vacat || 
avavewokuevos THY aro THY | npoyóvæv 36Exv, ei xod 1j [z] oo 91x Tod< | xatpobc ATSV 
Array Tv, Eonobdaloev ur AerpOFvar peth, Kprı re rie | morsırnas &ntóuevoç OTE èv 
«à vacat || aizeiv T; mpcoBevew brio tio rarpidog | dnoAdAcunTAL THY rpeoßurspwv, vacat | 
Evvondeis 8& tàs «àv nanrov vacat | orparmylas xal danıvas Gon te THs TOAcWS | Exeivor 
xal mpóc xóouov xal Teds auranıv || &véocnoxv, THY ueyiotny xol TAstoTwv | Ssouévny 
daravnudrwv tepecóvny | edOagadsc amedéeato xol ag |. ca. 3-4. JK[. IN 3v | &v8pl 
xo xai ene [. ca. 4..TEMEN «ov | 028v [. .. .] TAX xod. AL JIL . ca. 8... JATAX || 
HAL ca. 6. JAYEAXAL .. ca. 11... JATA? | EMAL... ca. 11... JAXENI. ca. 5. ] 
EINAI | todc [. ca. 6. JETIAL ca. 6. JOIMAL.JENON | xai ——ə-— - n 
]HHON | OX[. .. JONTEX[. .. ca. 9... JATONAI[. JKAT || BIAZ [. . . .ca. 12... .] 
HX[. JAXIMON 


2 7 / \ $a n n D ~ x ~ ~ ei Y M 
Epılaorsınn0n TEAYTA TAOS TOV APY ALWV xóc|uov AYRYELV, EV TE TOLG AOLTTOLG ATOV | AEnov XAL 


EEI[. .. ca. 11.... Sià] zobç mapernrv0elrag morguoug xatarchvuevo, 


~ ~ ` —- » / ` ` | 3 ~ ~ » ~ A 
töv Dey xal THs rarpidog | naploynrau ŠL TOAAK xal èv tols Tapodlow v veis Heros 
xal èv tolc EAnıllouevorc' nel obv ev c TOV Apyaıpelouwv naulplör mpoßovňsvoauévov 

~ i e vp = a ; CRANE \ 
tay || Bovrsuräöy rac 6 "AproXoc čios uum), TOY Yeyevnuévov br’ adtod clc | THY 

TOP 3 CM , ; ; i I ; e 
rarpida, 6 Siuwog Enemy ext Tò Bou[Aeucfipuov cv TAcloTHY npóvorxv Z|noınoaro nepi «jc 


i Si ae > , WP "M , Y = "A ~ 

zT; adTOD, &dollEev Eraıveoaı te Tov “Aprarov Ext | rovtois xal otepavaaat xcov OxrlAod 

otepava avateOfvat te abrod xal | dvdeukvTa yadnody Ev Tot Erıpaveoltiro «óno THIS 

rörews Avayıyaollaeoda. 38 xal tò Yhproua xab’ Eros èv taic kplyaıpsotaus, dvaypnpyjvan 
QUEE ; , ; - ae ; 

8$ çO elc ov [on MOivny xal TED von. Tape TOV Avdpıdvra 


40) Thessaloniki (before AD 253); JG X 2.1, 150: 


gyal, tyne. | ward tò SdZav | tH xpxclozr Bov[AT, xoi «à ispo||z&vo huo räs | 
AaurpoTtatys | unrponörews | xoi xokwvetag | xal rerpanıc ve||exópoo Ocooalaovinewv 
molAcws - Tıßlepıov) - Kaad|diov Méyvov | tov xp&vwocov || xal croaceyny | Zocvuoc 
olxo|vóuoc Tj; TOlAcws TOV edep|yéeTHY 


41) Thessaloniki (AD 225—230); JG X.2.1, 142: 


OZ oh ; e - N ; ; ; T , 

dea, v thyy. | Autvviov | Povgetvoy | tov xp&zi|ocov xai || Axured|ratov nal 2v|rerodtatov | 
; e ; , ; N "uu 

vonov 5|[roczuxóv | Kxac0810c | Mévovw tov | edepyérny 


42) Thessaloniki (AD 225—230); JG X.2.1, 143: 


K(6tvtov) ObaAgerov | ‘Poúgprov | *lodDotov «6v | KpPATLOTOV | avOdmatov, we quAxvOporoc 
hyevovet||oavra KXo|3tos Mévov | «ov edepyé|tyy. | ebtuyeite 
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43) Thessaloniki (cz. mid-3rd century AD); IG X.2.1, 148: 

Face A.1: 6 aidéorog |ayadnı v rózne. |M(&pxov) Abe(jauov) < Arrivav |rov Auurp(örerov) 
€ oel|uvös xoi áðr Batos hyepolvedcavta xal | uxotvenPev|ra bro cric e||mxexetac | 
Adoe(nrtoc) < Hévtiog | Newxtag 6 xp(&vuococ) < | cuveantinds | tov tov edllepyérny xod 
&|*n07, piov. | edrvya¢ 

44) Thessaloniki (before mid-3rd century AD); /G X.2.1, 190: 

aya túy. | xarà tò ddZav tH xpa|ziovr, Bovay xal «à | ispotáto SH || Mwb«ov 
Atovóotoy | tov &EroXoy e zaczov | uoxeSovikoymy | Adenravog Kooravrıs | tov rk rpovo xal 
edep||yéeryy. | e&0coy &c 

45) Thessaloniki (3rd century AD); /G X.2.1, 191: 


SEEN EN yoy ye nz ; SNR ; ; 
ayahe tyne. | Hark tò 36Exvca(!) tH xpaltioty Bovay xal tH | tepwrata Shue || 
Adenrtavyy Ilpsioxav, | nv KEroroywrarmv | yovaixx Muvixtov | Atovuctov tod 
> / / > \ £ ` > , 5 ~ 
&E (voor cv&cov) | waxeSoviaeyou, Adey||Aavoc Kooraveıs | rv edepyétiv. | Entyös 


46) Thessaloniki (before AD 240); /G X.2.1, 230: 

.ca.4. I.X |. ca. 4. 1. | [— — — —] |. ca. 4-5. BB ||. ca. 4.ON, | . ca. 3. &vöploc] | 
[6 ualzedo|[vcolyns, | tov èv zälloıv edeo|yéerny 

47) Thessaloniki (AD 145/6 or 261/2); JG X.2.1, 451: 

A(obxtoc) KavovAsioc | Zoos abté Cov | & uaraxós | xat Kavovrellix Mora | +? 
Irerevdelox xal edeo|yetion uvyluns xov. || £covc yPo 

48) Lyncestis (2nd—3rd century AD); IG X.2.2, 24: 


Alo. Net|xm 6 m&cvpov | sbepyerion | uvquys x&ow 


49) Argos (Paionia, undated); Spomenik 71 (1931), 39, 88; Papazoglou 1988, 311, n. 15: 
xac tà 86Eav|va tH Apyeotate[y] | «632 To93«ov Ka|oravov tov xp(&vuocov) || Ade(qAvoc) 
Qi 6Esvoc | xoà Matxioc AroalAddwposg tov xoo[o]|v&c[nv] xla s]ósevé|vnv. | vacat | sbz6ye, 
50) Novi Dojran (Parorbelia, undated); Spomenik 98 (1941—48), 47, 98: 

[Iorspovıavn Av]rıyövov | [ñ Apyaoralov morelizic ^ xarà | [SdZavta t} xóAet X] ec - 
Avlrıyövou [rpö&evov x]ai noreil|emv tov Eau[rng ebepyermv] 

51) Parthikopolis (Sintike — ca. AD 200-250); /GBulg V, 5910; SEG 34, 723: 


Tsıdwpıavos Zwiros OI[— —] | tov evepyéryy 


52) Stobi (3rd century AD); SEG 34, 678: 


[xar]à «6 86&av tH xpo iov Bovay xoi to tele] ov&vo 99.0 
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col. 1.2: 

Thy &pyiéperav Yovoi|xx IloßAiov Levtiov Dellrrıniov NixoA&oo IóļBàros Devrıos 
Lerrilusog Nuxddnog «iv yulvaina mkons THs èv TH | Bio &perijg Evexa. 

col. II.2: I(68A1ov) Zevruov Nixóñaov | Zentiurov viðv IHo|BAtou Nevtiov Xerti||uiov Nuxoacov 
70d Aplyısptws xat Tpavias | AreZavdeng tio kplyrepetag Xov?) Krelovien tov čxyovov. 
col. II.2: tov à[x n]poyövwv Apyıspta | xal [ov] vigexo xoi youvalotapyloly xoi rarpwva 
ns Uro||Batwv x62eoc Il(6g210v) Levrıov Velmripsrov Nixdanov a&dergu|do[d]v 9100000 
Lerrivsog WAlBlavd]c Nuxdrnog 6 medroc «1c | Elnlapysias tov &xyovov. 
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RELIGION AND KINGSHIP IDEOLOGY: 
THE GOD HALDI AND THE URARTIAN MONARCH 


ALI CIFÇI 


Abstract 

The Urartian kingdom was composed of many disparate tribes across Anatolia, Caucasia 
and north-western Iran between the 9th and 6th centuries BC. At the end of the 9th century 
BC, the Urartian king ISpuini, followed by his son Minua, raised a lesser-known local god 
from the city of Musasir to the supreme position in the Urartian pantheon. Unlike the 
established Storm-god Teiseba or the popular Sun-god Siuini (ranked second and third in 
the Urartian pantheon, respectively), Haldi was a relatively new god to the Urartians. It will 
be argued that the selection of Haldi as the protector of both the royal dynastic line and of 
the Urartian kingdom was made with the intention of unifying these disparate tribes through 
a new, collective identity. 


Introduction 

The creation of religious institutions and the elevation of Haldi to the supreme posi- 
tion in the Urartian pantheon, and the construction of temples and open-air shrines, 
all coincided with the time when the Urartian kingdom was emerging in the Lake 
Van basin in the late 9th and early 8th century BC (Fig. 1). During this transitional 
period from tribal structure to state formation, the Urartian monarch began to 
establish the religious, political, economic and military institutions that ultimately 
define the Urartian state throughout its history. Urartian religion as an institution 
emerged under king ISpuini, and his efforts were continued by his son and successor 
Minua. The Urartian deities that are listed in the Meher Kapisi indicate that by 
establishing the official state pantheon, ISpuini intended to bring together the neigh- 
bouring chiefdoms and to unify the diverse population of his new kingdom under 
a collective new identity, with his successors following in his footsteps. There have 
been studies on Urartian religion; these have focused mainly on temples, rituals, the 
god Haldi's image, rock-cut niches and temple facades.'! However, the role played 


* T would like to thank the anonymous referees for their comments, which have enabled substan- 
tial improvements to the original version of this paper. Also I would like to thank Kemalettin Köroglu 
for his helpful and insightful comments on the earlier version of this paper. Any possible errors are 
my own. 

! Belli 1999; Calmeyer 1991; Cilingiroglu 2004; 2005; 2011; 2012; Tanyeri-Erdemir 2007; 
Salvini 1994; Zimansky 2012; Linke 2015, 156-77. 
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by religion, in particular the god Haldi, in shaping Urartian identity has been a 
somewhat less researched aspect of Urartian studies. The creation of religious insti- 
tutions appears to have contributed greatly to the construction and maintenance of 
Urartian identity and its formations as a nation, as will be shown in this study. This 
paper will evaluate the relevant archaeological, textual and iconographic evidence in 
order to examine the reasons for the establishment of a state religion, the selection 
of Haldi as a national god and, most importantly, will show how the monarch used 
the state religion to unify Urartian society around a new collective identity called 
‘Biainili’. I will also briefly explore ISpuini’s reforms prior to or during the creation 
of state pantheon, and the reasons behind the selection of Haldi will be examined 
in order to understand the political circumstances that led Išpuini to select Haldi as 
a supreme god. 


King ISpuini’s Reforms 
There are no written records from the Van basin dating to the pre-Urartian period 
and the Assyrian written sources do not go beyond the historical events that relate 
to its military incursions into this region. Therefore, we know very little about the 
beliefs or traditional religions of the tribes or small polities that are mentioned by 
the Assyrian documents.” Furthermore, there are no remains of any religious struc- 
tures such as temple or shrines from the pre-Urartian period in the Van basin, which 
is unfortunate as they might possibly have revealed the religious beliefs of the region. 
Although the first Urartian king to be acknowledged by the Assyrian written 
sources was Arramu,? he did not leave any inscriptions and there is no mention of 
deities in the inscription(s) of Sarduri son of Lutibri.* It was Arramu's successor, 
I$puini, son of Sarduri, who provides the earliest information on the establishment 
of religious institutions and the construction of the first Urartian temple.’ Sarduri 
may have been the founder of Tušpa and the first king to introduce writing to the 


? Diakonoff 1984, 67—78; Erdem 2011. 

3 The Assyrian king Shalmaneser III (858-824 BC) in 858 BC states that he fought against the 
Urartian king Arramu and destroyed his royal city of Sugunia (Grayson 1996, A.0.102.65, and 
A.0.102.64). Again in 856 BC Shalmaneser HI narrated a military campaign against Arramu and 
mentions the destruction of the royal city of Arsaskun (Grayson 1996, A.0.102.23). The city of 
Arsaskun was usually located to the north of Lake Van (see Burney 1957, 39; van Loon 1966, 7; Kroll 
2012, 167). 

^ Sarduri I, son of Lutibri, is the first Urartian king known to have left six identical inscriptions 
carved in ‘Akkadian’ at the foot of the rock of the Van Kalesi, inscribed on the wall of the so-called 
‘Sardurburg or ‘Madırburg’ (CTU A 1-1 A-F). 

? It should be pointed out that there is another inscription from Van Kalesi written in Akkadian 
(CTU A-2; Tarhan 2011, 301—04, fig. 4), and was considered by M. Salvini (CTU, 97) to date to 
the reign of Sarduri, but the text is incomplete and badly damaged. Also there is no mention of the 
names of deities or king and from the readable part it seems to be a sacrificial list of a cult. 
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Urartian kingdom - though in Akkadian. Most of the state institutions (religious, 
political, economic, etc.) were established by his son and successor Išpuini, whom 
we should consider to be the real founder of the kingdom. 


Table 1: King ISpuini’s construction projects (after CTU).° 


3 S g = 2 E 
ap H = * H: 
: i — SES a) s| al. E 
Ispuini 
A2-1 + | + | Kalecik 
A 2-2A, B, C, D, E, G + | Zivistan/Edremit 
A 2-5 £ | = Zivistan/Edremit 
A 2-6A-C + Asagı Anzaf 
A 2-7 A-B + | Asagi Anzaf 
A2-8 + | Asagi Anzaf 
A 2-9 A-B +] +] 4 f+ + | + Karahan 
Ispuini and Minua 
A 3-1 + | + + Meher Kapisi 
A 3-2 + Yesilaliç 
A 3-3 + Muchrapert/Van 
A 3-10? + Qalatgah 
A 3-11 + Kelishin 
A 3-127 + Patnos 


Ispuini, Minua and Inuspua 


A4-1 + | + Tabriz Kapısı/ Van Kalesi 


The formation of the official state pantheon was one of the most important steps 
in the history of the kingdom. It was also during the reign of Išpuini that, for the 
first time, Urartians begin to write in their own language. One of the interesting 
aspects of texts from the reign of Išpuini is that, for the first time, we are witnessing 
the involvement of the monarch in the construction of cities and citadels, and in 
agricultural activities such as the establishment of vineyards and orchards in the 
Van basin (see Table 1). It is during this period that the monarch sought to fortify 
the eastern shore of the Lake Van and then move into the area around Patnos, to 


é Compiled from Salvini’s 2008 corpus (CTU). The construction of Haldinili KA is not certain. 
7 Probably from Patnos and currently in the Museum of Anatolian Civilisations in Ankara. 
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Fig. 2: The Kelishin stele of the Urartian king Išpuini and his son Minua, Urmia Museum, Iran 
(photograph by Bülent Genç. 


the north. There were also attempts to control the roads in the Van region from the 
north-east and east by constructing citadels such as Asagi Anzaf (CTU A 2-6 A-O), 
Karahan (CTU A 2-9 A-B) and Zivistan (CTU A 2-2, A 2-5). 

However, most importantly, during this transitional period, I$puini referred to 
himself as MAN FURJ;-a-i-na-íi-e, ‘king of Biainili’ rather than the ‘king of Nairi’, 
revealing an obvious break from his predecessor and father Sarduri (CTU A 1-1 
A-F), in his inscriptions. The single exception is the bilingual (Assyrian-Urartian) 
stele of Kelishin's Assyrian version (CTU A 3-11 Vo ll. 3 and 6), located between 
the Iran-Iraq borders, where Ispuini called himself the [MAN KUR]'-;-7, ‘king of 
Nairi' (Fig. 2). This is especially interesting because, in the Urartian version of the 
same inscription, he refers to himself as the ‘king of Biainili' (CTU A 3-11 1. 9). By 
adopting the name of Biainili for the newly formed kingdom, Išpuini may have 
intended to distinguish both the newly reorganised kingdom from the previous one, 
and to distinguish his own achievements from those of previous kings. The term 
“Biainili’ was related to the name of Lake Van and, since the new kingdom formed 
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around the lake itself, it is possible that the name of lake may have been adopted 
as a name for the newly formed kingdom. However, it should be noted that Urar- 
tian kings never called their kingdom Urartu, and the word Urartu is actually an 
Assyrian term. 

Furthermore, some of the Išpuini’s texts were unusually composed with his name 
(CTU A 2-1, A 2-2 A-G, A 2-3 a-d, A 2-5) and some with his son Minua and his 
successor (CTU A 3-1, A 3-2, A 3-3, A 3-4, etc.), and also on a few occasions his 
grandson Inušpua (CTU A 4-1, B 4-1 A-D). It appears that ISpuini, who named his 
son Minua, was followed by his grandson Inuspua.? Thus, the naming of a crown 
prince so that he could gain experience as a ruler and subsequently ascend to the 
throne after his predecessor’s death was a practice carried out during the early parts 
of the kingdom.’ The fact that Minua is named alongside his father as a crown 
prince in inscriptions, could also provide proof of an unsettled political environ- 
ment in Urartu, with the newly founded dynasty aiming to ensure an uninterrupted 
dynastic succession by naming Minua as crown prince. However, the inscriptions 
recording only Ispuini’s name are solely confined to the Lake Van basin and usually 
concerned with buildings and the planting of vineyards and orchards (CTU A 2-5, 
A 2-9 A-B); none mentions any military activity. The military activities are mentioned 
in inscriptions that carry both his name and that of his son Minua (CTU A 3-9, 
A 3-10, A 3-7). 


The Selection of the God Haldi 

Before the introduction of Haldi to the Urartian state we have an inscription of 
I$puini from the Van (Fig. 3) basin in the form of a rock-cut niche monument, 
namely Hazine Piri Kapısı, located in Edremit close to Zivistan, in which Išpuini 
states that he ‘planted a vineyard and an orchard for (his) “lord” (CTU A 2-5). It 
has been argued that at the time of the erection of the Hazine Piri Kapısı inscription, 
the cult of Haldi had not yet been introduced into the Urartian pantheon and the 
epithet ‘Lord’ may refer to the Storm-god Teiseba.'? Although it is hard to know if 
the epithet (euri- Urartian; ewri- Hurrian) ‘the Lord’ indeed refers to Teiseba, it is 
also possible that it may have been intend for Haldi, since the same epithet is used 
in almost all Urartian inscriptions for Haldi. But in any case it is clear from this 


8 Sevin 1979; Salvini 2006, 57—65. 

? A similar practice was in place in Assyria, where the reigning king chose an heir during his own 
lifetime, in order for the crown prince to gain experience in administrative and military matters (Rad- 
ner 2003, 166; 2010, 27). For instance, Sargon II (721—705 BC) chose Sennacherib (704-681 BC) 
as his heir and Sennacherib in return named his son Esarhaddon (680—669 BC) as his crown prince. 

10 Belli and Dingol 1980, 179. 
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Fig. 3: A view of Van Kalesi (Tušpa) from Lake Van (photograph by Erkan Konyar). 


early inscription of Ispuini that he is attempting to lay the foundation for the intro- 
duction of a state cult. 

By the time of the rock-cut niche monument of Yesilalig (CTU A 3-2; Fig. 4), 
which concerns the construction of an “susi temple for Haldi, it is clear that the cult 
of Haldi had been introduced into the state pantheon by Ispuini, or at least that 
his name had begun to appear in Urartian royal inscriptions. At the same time, the 
Kelishin stele!! of the same king states that the king and his son Minua visited the 
city of Musasir and arranged ceremonies in front of the temple at Musasir (Urartian 
Ardini) and sacrificed thousands of animals. 

However, it is the Meher Kapısı inscription that provides the most detailed 
information about the Urartian state pantheon. This inscription (Fig. 5) was 
written in the Urartian language and is in the shape of a three-tiered niche, being 
reached by rock-cut stairs. The location and structure of Meher Kapısı, Yesilalıc 
and Hazine Piri Kapisi rock-cut niches indicate that these monuments were con- 
structed to popularise the newly created/adopted state religion by Išpuini in the late 
9th century BC. 

The Meher Kapısı inscription lists, in hierarchical order, 79 gods and goddesses, 
and it is widely assumed that the inscription mentions all the Urartian deities.'* 
However, it is unlikely that the inscription would list all the Urartian deities when 
one considers the boundaries of the kingdom at the time: they were limited to the 
east and south-east of Lake Van and the Patnos region, with exception of a military 


!! Benedict 1961; CTU A 3-11. 
1? Salvini 1994; Belli 1999. 
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Fig. 4: The door-shaped niche of the open-air shrine of Yesilalıc/Pagan (photograph by Bülent Geng). 
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Fig. 5: The Meher Kapısı rock niche of Ispuini and his son Minua. 
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campaign into the Lake Urmia region by ISpuini and his son Minua. Therefore, the 
deities that are listed in the Meher Kapısı inscription are likely to have included the 
deities of the small kingdoms or polities that were located around the Lake Van 
region and its environs, along with pre-existing local tribal practices. This view is 
also compatible with the mention of Haldi, since he was the main deity of the city- 
state of Musasir. It would further indicate the farsightedness of Ispuini. By syncre- 
tising the deities of neighbouring regions into the Urartian state pantheon he would 
have prepared ground for the expansion of the state boundaries thence. 

The same inscription also mentions the types of sacrificial animals that should 
be offered to each deity together with the times at which they should be sacrificed. 
The first rank is given to Haldi, who was the supreme god of the Urartian pantheon. 
The inscription states that 17 cattle, six lambs and 34 sheep should be sacrificed 
to Haldi in the ‘Month of the Sun God’. In addition, a number of animals also should 
be sacrificed to Haldi’s greatness, youthfulness, mightiness, weapons, gates and powers 
(see Table 2). No other god or goddess in the Urartian pantheon received such a 
large number of sacrificial animals, which is hardly surprising given Haldi’s unique 
position. For the remaining gods and goddesses, the number of sacrificial animal 
declines in line with their status. For example, the god TeiSeba requires six cows 
and eight sheep to be sacrificed, while the god Siuini requires two cows and four 
sheep. 

The selection of Haldi as supreme god formed a triad with the Storm-god TeiSeba 
and the Sun-god Siuini. While the latter two have clear parallels in the Hurrian 
pantheon and were descendants of the Hurrian gods Teššub and Simigi,'? whose 
names are familiar from the 2nd millennium BC, the former seems to have been 
a lesser known local deity at the city of Musasir, or at least his existence as a god 
was not acknowledged by Assyrian or Hurrian written sources until his association 
with the Urartian dynasty. Unlike the established Storm-god TeiSeba or the Sun-god 
Siuini, who were both important deities in state religion, Haldi was a relatively new 
god to the Urartian society. Instead of choosing a supreme god from the available 
choices within the kingdom, Urartian kings promoted Haldi to preside over the 
pantheon. The cult of Haldi from the reign of I$puini onward became the deity 
of Urartian kingship in Urartian royal ideology. However, it should be pointed 
out that the city-state of Musasir did not constitute part of the Urartian state and 


remained a buffer state between it and Assyria. 


15 Wilhelm 1989, 49-76. 

14 In the bilingual inscriptions of Movana (CTU A 10-3), Topzawa (CTU A 10-5) and Mergeh 
Karvan (CTU A 10-4), Rusa I claimed that Urzana, the ruler of the Musasir, prevented him from 
entering to the main sanctuary of god Haldi at Musasir. After a brief war, Urzana was captured and 
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Table 2: Haldi and his attributes in the Meher Kapisi (CTU A 3-1). 


Meher Kapısı Bulls Sheep 
Haldi 17 34+6 lambs 
Iniriase of Haldi 1 2 
Greatness of Haldi 1 2 
Diruse of Haldi 1 2 
Troops of Haldi 2 4 
Gods of the city of Haldi 1 2 
Light of Haldi 1 2 
Gate(s) of Haldi il 2 
Arni of Haldi 1 2 
Power of Haldi 1 2 
Gods of the Haldi Temple 1 2 
28 bulls 56 sheep and 6 lambs 


Was Haldi a native god for the ruling elites or monarchy? Haldi was not origi- 
nally an Urartian god; we know that long before the formation of the Urartian 
kingdom Haldi’s name appears alongside Assyrian personal names as early as the 
13th century BC." He is also absent from the Hurrian pantheon whose language 
is very closely associated with the Urartians. But from the report of the Eighth cam- 
paign of the Assyrian king Sargon II, who looted Musasir in 714 BC after defeating 
the Urartian king Rusa (Fig. 6), we know that other peoples in the region were also 
worshiping and making dedicatory gifts to Haldi's temple (such as Urartu, Assyria, 
Tabal and Kirhi) (ARAB II, 172-175). The Bukan stele!® from the site of Qalaichi!” 
located at the south-east of the Lake Urmia, is a good example of how the cult of 
Haldi was widespread in the ancient Near East during the first quarter of the 1st mil- 
lennium BC. Although the stele is in Aramaic and the upper part is broken, the 
surviving part comprises 13 lines of a curse formula that mentions the god Haldi 


reinstated as a vassal king of Urartu to Musasir. Also see Dubovsky 2006 for the possible dating events 
before and after Sargon II military campaign against Musasir. 

15 Haldi's name first appears in an administrative tablet from Tell Billa (dated to Adad-nirari I, 
1305-1274 BC) and Salmaneser I), located 24 km north-east of Mosul, where ‘Hal-di-e [...]’ is listed 
among the other names (Finkelstein 1953, 115). His name also appears in the 10th century BC 
among merchants and individuals names such as Haldi-Nasir, Haldi-Ibni, Haldi-Etir and Haldi-ila’i 
(Kohler 1913, 438.9, 373.30. 87.29, 159.35). 

16 Lemaire 1998; Eph'al 1999; Fales 2003. 

17 The site of Qalaichi, dated 800-600 BC, was considered as the capital of Mannaean kingdom 
(Mollazadeh 2008). 
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Fig. 6: The sacking of the temple of Haldi at Musasir — from the palace of Sargon II at Khorsabad 
(after Botta and Flandin 1849—50, pl. 140). 


and the name Hadad. It is widely assumed that the stele was erected by a Mannaean 
ruler at the end of 8th century BC.? The stele mentions the name of Haldi in 
association with the cities of Zirtu/Lzirtu? or Musasir.? Most importantly, this 
stele indicates that Haldi was not just the national god of the Urartian kingdom, 
but he was also worshiped as the chief deity in the Mannaean kingdom as well. 
On the other hand, it is not known exactly when Haldi's name began to be 
associated with Musasir. The city-state of Musasir, the place with which Haldi 
was very closely associated, was a buffer state between Urartu and Assyria, situated 
in the mountainous region in the upper valley of Greater Zap in northern Iraq and 
located with the modern village of Mudjesir.?! It appears that Musasir had diplo- 
matic relations with Assyria in the 9th century BC as we know that a delegation from 


18 Lemaire 1998; Eph'al 1999. 

1 Lemaire 1998, 21-22; Eph'al 1999, 119-20. 

2 Teixidor 1999, 120-21. 

?! Boehmer 1973; and see Marf 2016 for a survey of Mudjesir and its surrounding areas for 
remains of the Urartian period. 
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Fig. 7: The Karagündüz stele of king Išpuini (photograph courtesy of Kenan Isik). 


the city? joined the celebrations in Kalhu (Nemrud) during the reign of Assyrian 
king Assur-Nasirpal II (883-859 BC). However, the city is best known for being the 
cult centre of the Urartian ‘national’ god Haldi, the place of Urartian coronations. 
It is also well known as a place that Sargon Is attacked, with its enormous palace 
and temple storages areas ransacked as a result (ARAB II, 172-175). 

Mirjo Salvini? suggested that the selection of Haldi as the head of the official 
Urartian pantheon was connected with the military campaign of Išpuini into the 
Lake Urmia region, which ended with the capture of Mešta (widely connected with 
Hasanlu) and commemorated in the Karagiindiiz inscription (Fig. 7, CTU A 3-9). 


22 Grayson 1996, A.0.101.30. 
23 Salvini 1989. 
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However, there is nothing unusual in this inscription to indicate that the cult of 
Haldi was adopted for the first time by the Urartians. The Karagündüz stele starts 
with a divine praise of Haldi and how his (Sur) lance/sword (CTU A 3-9 Ro 
ll. 5-6) was victorious against the city of Mešta and the country of Paršua. Clearly, 
the military expedition was aimed against Mesta and Paršua as the booty of the 
campaign indicates.” It is clear that before the erection of the Karagiindiiz stele 
or ISpuini’s military campaign into the Lake Urmia region, Haldi was already the 
national god of the Urartian monarchy, or at the least that his cult was well known 
by the Urartians. The Urartian monarch must have been aware of the cult of Haldi 
before this military campaign, as the Bukan stele of Mannaean kingdom indicates 
his cult was widely known in the Lake Urmia region of Iran. However, regardless 
of whether the introduction of Haldi as supreme god into the state pantheon was 
connected with Urartian expansion into the Lake Urmia region or not, by referring 
to his son Minua's involvement in religious activities (for example in the Meher 
Kapısı and Yeşilalıç inscriptions), I$puini might have aimed at securing the legiti- 
macy of his son through his association with the national god Haldi. 


Haldi and Urartian Kingship 

The importance given to Haldi in the Meher Kapısı inscription show that he was 
more than just a supreme god; he was the protector of the kingdom and a symbol 
of the Urartian dynasty and national identity. Haldi and his temples, like his coun- 
terpart Aššur” in the Assyrian kingdom, were the focal point of state activities in 
various parts of the kingdom throughout its history. Also, unlike other ancient Near 
Eastern deities, he did not have a family, though 'Arubani?ó (ranked sixty-fourth in 


the Meher Kapısı inscription) was his consort: it has been suggested that she might 


have been syncretised with the gods of Musasir." 


The vast majority of building projects were created through his majesty and 
usually dedicated to him. Urartian kings refer to themselves as ‘Haldi "VIR"? the 


24 *(15-20) Haldi marched in front of Ispuini, son of Sarduri, (and) Minua, son of Ispuini. 
They took the city of Meta, the city of Qua, the city of Saritu, the city of Nigibi, the country 
of Paršua. (20—24) From there came from [x thousa]nd 483 mules(?), [x thousa]nd 60 men alive, 
[x ten thousa]nd + 6600 women and children, 1120 horses, [x] ten thousand 2000 oxen, 365 camels, 
[x] ten thousand + 5000 sheep. (24-35) Through the power of Haldi, these things [Spuini, son of Sarduri, 
(and) Minua, son of Išpuini took away, aside from what the foreign troops (?) raided when they occupied 
the fortresses’ (CTU A 3-9 Ro). 

?5 Livingstone 1997, 165; Lambert 1983, 82. 

26 In Musasir ’Arubani was known as Bagbartu (ARAB II 173). 

27 Grekyan 2015, 389. 

28 Rusa I (CTU A 10-3 Ro, A 10-5 Ro), Argisti II (A 11-2) and Rusa II (A 14-1 Ro, A 14-2 Ro). 
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‘servant of Haldi”? and participate in certain festivals and rituals29 in order to 
fulfil their duties to him with the aim of securing the stability and well-being of 
their kingdom.?! 

It appears that after Haldi was promoted to supreme god, Išpuini and his son 
Minua constructed a city in the Muradiye region and named it Haldini URU the 
‘city of Haldi'. The city appears predominantly in later period inscriptions dealing 
with building activities or planting of vineyards or orchards (CTU A 5-33, A 5-36, 
A 9-12, A 10-1). 

Haldi was to serve the political purpose of glorifying the military conquest of the 
monarchy and he retained his supreme position for the entire duration of the king- 
dom. He was the divine legitimator of Urartian kingship. Haldi’s temples and open- 
air shrines were the most important location for establishing and legitimising the 
king's power.?? Kings performed regular sacrifices to the gods, in particular to Haldi, 
to show their gratitude. 

Military campaigns, construction activities (CTU A 5-12 A-C, A 5-13, A 5-14, 
etc.), lakes (CTU A 12-8), the establishment of new vineyards (CTU A 5-33, A 9-11, 
A 9-12, A 12-8), orchards (CTU A 5-33, 12-8) or the planting of trees,’ sowing of 
fields and harvesting of grapes (CTU A 3-1) were always carried out in the name of 
Haldi and such deeds were celebrated with animal sacrifices.” This is shown by the 
Meher Kapısı inscription which states: 


... Išpuini, son of Sarduri, and Minua, son of Išpuini established new vineyards. There 
have never been any such things done here [before]. Also for god Haldi (I) established 
new orchards. ... When the vineyard harvested let three sheep be sacrificed to the god 
Haldi, and three sheep sacrificed to all the other gods (CTU A 3-1). 


The temple of Haldi in Musasir is illustrated as the locus of divine power of 
Urartian kingship® as indicated by the account of the Sargon II, narrating a crown 
prince’s coronation at that temple: 


? However, in the Mahmud Abad inscription, Rusa I claims to be ‘Sebitui ‘VIR’ the ‘servant of 
Sebitu’ (CTU A 10-6) and it was suggested that king Rusa might have destroyed the temple of Sebitu 
and then repented, which led him to rebuild it (Diakonoff 1989, 94). 

30 Taffet 1999; Batmaz 2013. 

?! See J. Linke’s work (2015, 156-77) on the relationship between the kings and gods, in par- 
ticular the national god Haldi. 

32 Çilingiroğlu 2004; 2005; Taffet 1999. 

35 The cult of ‘Sacred Tree’ was an important component of religious life for both Haldi in Urartu 
(Gevik 1997) and Aššur in Assyria (Parpola 1993). 

34 Batmaz 2013. 

35 Kravitz 2003, 92-93. 
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... the people of Urartu ... bring him, and one among his sons, as(?) heir of his throne, 
together with(?) gold and silver, all kinds of precious treasure for his palace they brought 
in before the god Haldi, in the city of Musasir, and presented (as) his gifts. Heavy cattle, 
fat sheep without number, they sacrificed before him. For the whole of his city they 
spread a banquet. Before Haldi, his god, they crowned him with the royal crown and 
gave him the kingly sceptre of Urartu (ARAB II, 171). 


This ceremony mentions how a crown prince in Urartu was appointed or con- 
firmed as the future king under the auspices of Haldi. The importance of this 
city to the Urartian dynasty is further emphasised by the regular visit of Urartian 
kings and officials to it (SAA V, 11, 88 and 147). For example, the Kelishin inscrip- 
tion of Išpuini (CTU A 3-11), Topzawa (CTU A 10-5) and the Mergeh Karvan 
(CTU A 10-4) inscriptions of Rusa I mention visits to Musasir, where important 
celebrations were held to commemorate the king’s visit. 

Urartian kings usually claimed that their military successes were due to Haldi’s 
support and he seems to overshadow the king and the army.” As a warrior-god, he 
appears to lead the army with his weapons, a driven force for the Urartian conquest, 
as the real power behind military campaigns. Haldi’s role in the army appears to 
correspond to Assur in Assyria, where war and peace took place through his divine 
initiative.*” 

Archaeological excavations from Urartian sites have uncovered hundreds of 
helmets, shields, quivers and spearheads that were dedicated to his temples.** 
Urartian royal inscriptions state on numerous occasions that Haldi attacked the 
enemy with his own weapon, the suri (CTU A 3-9, A 5-1, A 5-5, A 5-9, A 8-1, 
A 8-11, A 8-1 Vo, A 8-2 Ro, A 8-8, A 9-1 Vo, A 9-3 I, A 9-3 ID), as in the case of 
Surinnu of Aššur (weapon of Aššur) in the Assyrian kingdom.?? At the Ayanis recep- 
tion hall a lance/spear was discovered with an inscription dedicated to Haldi and it 


GIS y, 740 


was considered to be his 15%; which is constantly mentioned in royal inscrip- 


tions. The inscription on the lance records: “To Haldi, lord, Rusa, son of Argisti, 
made and dedicate this lance/sword (S!Sšuri) for his life’ (CTU B 12-11). 


36 See Konakçı and Baştürk 2009 for a detailed study of Urartian army and its importance to the 
Urartian state. 

37 Lambert 1983; van Driel 1969. See also Grekyan 2015 for a comparative study of Haldi and 
Aššur, where he draws close parallels between both gods in terms of their functions and weapons as 
well as their role in establishing political power over their subjects. 

38 For example, see Derin and Cilingiroglu 2001; Piotrovskii 1969, figs. 85-89; 1970, 24, figs. 36- 
49; Barnett 1950, 13-15; Barnet 1972, 163-71; Özgüç 1966, 41; Belli 1999, fig. 17; Burney 1966, 
93-95, figs. 18/6b, XXI b-c. 

3 Holloway 2002, 169; Dalley 1986, 93. 

40 Çilingiroğlu and Salvini 1999. 
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The relationship between Haldi and his weapons was also highlighted by the dis- 
covery of the Yukari Anzaf bronze shield from a temple complex; it depicts a scene 
of 12 gods taking part in battle“! Haldi is depicted with what appears to be a throw- 
ing spear held in his right hand, while a similar spear seems to have been thrown at 
the enemy. Since the cuneiform inscription on the shield states that it was dedicated 
to Haldi it is accepted that the figure portrayed is that of Haldi himself. In his left 
hand he holds a bow, with a sword at his waist and he wears a conical helmet (unlike 
other gods whose helmets are shown with horns). His importance to the army was 
also demonstrated by the construction of a garrison called ‘irdusi” for the protection 
of Haldi, by Argisti II? in north-western Iran. 

However, the most important buildings that were associated with Haldi were reli- 
gious structures. Urartian kings built and refurbished temples and open-air shrines for 
him — though on some occasions, a few temples were dedicated to other deities? — 
in various parts of the kingdom which indicate that monarch might have aimed 
at keeping various small polities and tribes united and secure its power and the 
legitimacy over them. Religious structures such as É.BÁRA, “susi ‘temple’ or ‘tower 
temple”, ‘Haldinili KA | Seistil? Haldi Gate’ and ‘iarani’® (Akkadian parakku) were 
constructed for Haldi.“ Table 3 compiles the religious structures that are recorded in 
Urartian royal inscriptions with their location, the type of structure and, most impor- 
tantly, the deity of dedication. It is not surprising to find that most of them were 
dedicated to Haldi. But it is also interesting to note the absence of any religious 
structures dedicated to Teišeba and Siuini, who were ranked second and third in the 
Urartian pantheon, respectively. In Urartian royal inscriptions the curse formula usu- 
ally follows the hierarchical order that is presented in the Meher Kapısı inscription, 


^! Belli 1999, figs. 17-18. 

£ Khanzaq et al. 2001, 36; CTU A 11-6. 

43 For example, an ?susi for Irmušini, the local deity of the Gürpınar plain, at Cavustepe (CTU A 9-17) 
by Sarduri II; the construction of the gate of the god Sebitu (CTU A 10-6) in the Lake Urmia region 
by Rusa I; and an “usi by king Argišti I for the god Iubša at Arinberd (CTU A 8-21 A-B). For a 
detailed examination of the Urartian kings’ religious policy for the newly conquered deities, see Linke 
2015, 165-67. 

44 Salvini (1979) has suggested that an “susi referred to a tower temple and was identical with 
the Assyrian 'asztu' or ‘isītu (The Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
vol.1, A, part 2 [Chicago 1968], 333, no. 1, a). In contrast, Diakonoff (1989, 95) argued that the iden- 
tification of the Akkadian ‘asitw’ (literally tower — as part of a city wall) with Urartian Asus is implausi- 
ble. He suggests that sus means any sanctuary in general. 

^5 The term ‘iarani’ appears both in the Palu (CTU A 5-5) and in the bilingual stele of Kelishin 
(CTU A 3-11), and it has been suggested that it corresponds to the Akkadian ‘parakkw’ which refers 
to a ‘chapel’ or ‘sanctuary’ (Benedict 1961, 373). 

46 There is also mention of sanctuaries with stelae known as teribisuzi ‘shrine of the stele’ (Sal- 
vini 1993, 545-47) for Haldi (in the city of Haldini URU) and other deities such as the gods Ua 
(CTU A 5-28 Ro) and Ura (CTU A 5-30 Ro) at the city of Arsuniuini. 
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and both Teišeba and Siuini follow Haldi. However, the absence of any cultic structures 


to both of these deities might be explained by mere chance of archaeological survival, 
since there are examples of stelae (pulusi) dedicated to Teiseba (CTU A 5-81, A 10-7), 
Siuini (CTU A 5-80), Hutuini (CTU A 5-79) and other deities that are listed at 
the Meher Kapısı. Although it is hard to know if there was any cultic structure 


for the Teišeba and Siuini, at least two cities were known to have been constructed 
for the Storm-god Teiseba: Tsovinar (CTU A 10-2), in the 8th century BC by Rusa 
son of Sarduri II, and then in the 7th century BC, at Karmir-Blur (CTU B 12-15), by 


Rusa son of Argisti II. 
Table 3: Cultic structures (after CTU). 
King Susi KA (CTU) ÉBÁRA | Deity Location 
Ispuini, son of Sarduri 
- A 2-9 A-B _ Haldi Karahan 
_ A 3-1 - Haldi Meher Kapısı 
A 3-2 - - Haldi Yesilalıg 
_ A3-3 _ Haldi Muchrapert/Van 
n A 3-10? " Haldi Qalatgah 
A 3-127 - _ Ua Patnos? 


A 5-46 A-B 


A 4-1 A 4-1 _ Haldi Tabriz Kapısı/ Van Kalesi 
Minua, son of Ipuini 

- A 5-2 A" = Haldi Körzüt 

- A 5-2 B-D’ - Haldi Güzak/Kösk-Muradiye 

_ A 5-2 C _ Haldi Tarköy/Muradiye 

= A 5-2 E _ Haldi Bekri/Muradiye 

_ A 5-2 F _ Haldi Van Kalesi 

_ A 5-11 A-B; A 5-37 |- Haldi Anzavurtepe 

_ A 5-25 Ro _ Haldi Patnos? 

= A 5-27 _ Haldi Tsolakert/Tasburun 

_ A 5-28 Ro _ Haldi/ Ura: | Karahan 

_ A 5-30 Ro _ Haldi/ Uat | Karahan 

- A 5-33 - Haldi Güsak/Kösk-Muradiye 

A 5-42 A-C; A 5-43 | — _ Haldi Yukarı Anzaf 

u A 5-44; A 5-45 A-B; | — Haldi Kevenli/Susanis-Van 


47 Probably from Patnos and preserved in the Museum of Anatolian Civilisations, Ankara. 
y p 
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King Susi KÁ (CTU) ÉBÁRA | Deity Location 


, son of Ispuini 


A 5-47 A 5-47; A 5-4848 - Haldi Kobanis/Van 

_ A 5-50 _ Haldi Hasbey/Gevas 

A5-51 _ = Haldi Malazgirt 

A 5-52 - z Haldi Başkale/Van 
Argisti (I), son of Minua 

A 8-21 A-B _ — lubša Arinberd 

A 8-22 _ _ Haldi Sogucak/Mus 
Sarduri (II), son of Argišti 

A9-16 A 9-15; A 9-16 - Haldi Armavir 

A9-17 _ A 9-17 Irmušini Cavustepe 

A 9-18 _ _ Haldi Bahçecik/Karakoçan 


Rusa (I), son of Sarduri II 
» A 10-19 - Haldi 


Nor-Bajazet/Kamo 


_ A 10-6 _ Sebitu Mahmud Abad 
Rusa (II), son of Argisti 

A12-11 A1211 - Haldi Ayanis 

A 12-21 A 12-21 A 12-2 II | Haldi Karmir-Blur 

- - A 12-4 II | Haldi Kef Kalesi/Adilcevaz 

B - A127 | Haldi Bastam 

- - A12-9 | Haldi Ayanis 


* These texts are duplicates of the same inscription, celebrating Minua’s success against the kingdom 
of Etiuni in the Ararat valley. 


The Haldinili KA and Fsusi were the dominant types of religious sanctuaries 
and were built from the reign of ISpuini to the Rusa, son of Argisti (III) period 
for him as Table 3 shows. The “susi temples were usually characterised by a court- 
yard with a square plan, a small square ce//z, and were located within citadels as 
opposed to open-air shrines. The dimensions of each temple show variations, but 


48 Construction of shrine of Stelae(?) (tiribisuzi) for the god Ua and Ura in the city of Arsuniuini. 

^ More than one KÁ is mentioned. 

50 The chronology of Urartian kings, in particular the kingship of Rusa son of Erimena and Rusa 
son of Argisti, was the subject of a few papers in the proceedings of the 2007 Biainili-Urartu sympo- 
sium in Munich (Kroll er al. 2012). Salvini (2012), who accepted the traditional dating, in which Rusa 
son of Argisti ruled before Erimena and his son, also called Rusa, while Seidl (2012), Kroll (2012) and 
Hellwag (2012) argued that Rusa son of Erimena was earlier than Rusa son of Argisti. In this paper I 
have followed the latter argument and arranged the table accordingly. 
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their basic plans show similarities which are listed in Table 4. The cella was located 
In the middle or at the back of the courtyard and consisted of a single room with 
towers or buttresses in the corners. Archaeological excavations show that the tem- 
ple courtyards were surrounded by various rooms or storage depots to accommo- 
date various cultic artefacts. However, considering the relatively small size of the 
temple complexes within the citadels, it is likely that they would have been entered 
by just a few individuals, as opposed to rock-cut niches or open-air shrines which 
were probably intended to serve the general public. Haldinili KA or rock-cut niches 
such as Meher Kapısı and Yesilaliç were built in the form of three-tiered niches, 
unlike Hazine Piri which has a shallow rectangular niche. These rock-cut niches 
or open-air shrines usually feature inscriptions carved into the flattened surface. 
As mentioned above, the known examples of rock-cut niche monuments have 
been dated to the reign of king Išpuini and coincide with the first few decades of 
the kingdom as well as to the introduction of Urartian state religion. Since these 
rock-cut niches were constructed in prominent locations and on higher ground, 
they can be reached by everyone rather than by a select few, as in the case of Asus 
temples. Therefore, these structures would have been vital to the establishment and 
popularisation of the newly created state religion — mainly the cult of Haldi. Most 
importantly, they helped to define the concept of kingship, construct its authority 
and strengthen its legitimacy through participation in ceremonies in front of a large 


audience. 
Table 4: Urartian temple complexes. 
Site Temple Core Temple | Cella (m) References 
Complex (m) (m) 
Aluntepe 27x27 13.80 x 13.80 | 5.20 x 5.20 | Özgüç 1966, 39-44. 
Armavir _ 13.80 x 13.80 _ Karapetyan 2010. 
Ayanis 30 x 30 12.75 x 13 .00 | 4.58 x 4.62 | Çilingiroğlu 2001. 
Bastam = 13.80 x 13.80? = Kleiss 1972, 33. 
Patnos/Aznavurtepe _ 13.30 x 13.50 5x 5 Balkan 1960, 136; 
Boysal 1961, 201. 

Cavustepe Irmušini 21.5 x 21.5 10 x 10 4.50 x 4.50 | Erzen 1988, 8-9. 
Cavustepe Upper Citadel _ 12.50 x 12.50 | 4.50 x 4.50 | Erzen 1977, 7-8. 
Kayalidere - 12.50 x 12.50 5x5 Burney 1966, 68-69. 
Toprakkale = 13.80 x 13.80 | 5.30 x 5.30 | Erzen 1962, 401-02. 
Yukari Anzaf = 13.40 x 13.40 = Belli 1999, 25. 
Werachram = 11.50 x 11.50? | 5.50 x 5.50? | Kleiss 1974, 91. 
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Conclusion 

Overall, ISpuini was the first Urartian king to realise that with expansion of state 
boundaries there was a need to unify various tribes or small kingdoms that were set- 
tled widely over the highlands. It is clear from the royal inscriptions that by identify- 
ing a single supreme god, namely Haldi, the monarch intended to exploit the reli- 
gious element and therefore to unify the disparate tribes through a new, collective 
identity. The selection of Haldi to preside over the pantheon also coincided with the 
expansion of state boundaries, thus the monarch spread the cult of Haldi to the newly 
conquered territories, where local population was forced or encouraged to adopt 
his worship. Although most of the religious structures were dedicated to Haldi, there 
were also efforts to build sacred structures for local deities such as Iubga at Arinberd 
and Irmušini at Cavustepe. However, Haldi retained his supreme position for the 
whole duration of kingdom, his fortune was closely tied to it, and he then completely 
vanished like the Assyrian supreme god Assur. 
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‘SOME I KILLED, SOME I TOOK ALIVE’: 
THE IMPACT OF WAR ON THE LOCAL POPULATION 
IN THE URARTIAN PERIOD* 


YERVAND GREKYAN 


Abstract 

While discussing the problems of history and culture of ancient Near East, scholars, 
strangely enough, often ignore the data of Urartian written and archaeological material, in 
spite of the fact that the Urartian empire rose and formed as a typical ancient Near Eastern 
state. With this contribution I aim to fill a gap between ancient Near Eastern and Urartian 
studies, focusing my attention on the impact of war on the civilian population in the Urar- 


tian period (the focus of Nadali and Vidal 2014). 


Enumeration of spoils acquired in war is often mentioned in Urartian monumen- 
tal inscriptions and especially in the royal annals. According to these sources, some 
of the prisoners of war ‘were killed’ and ‘some were taken alive’ (aliki zaigubi aliki 
Sebiril TI(.LA)MES agubi).' In these texts we come across to detailed enumerations 
of groups of people of different ages and sexes named ‘men’ (‘ave™®5)/LUM®5), 
‘youths/(male) children (of immature age)’ (tO u4ie),? ‘warriors’ (LUMES gunusinil 
LUERINMES), ‘women’ (TÜIMUNDS, dian (MES /MUNUS Jy ty MES/MUNUSMES) and also 
‘infants’ (CÓTURMES), mentioned only once. The Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions, 
in contrast, provide only concise information on the number of ‘young (and) old, 
male and female’ prisoners (UN.MES/nise TUR/seher GAL/rabi NITA/zikar u 
MUNUS/sinni3), mostly without any specific detail.’ 

According to the Urartian inscriptions known to date, during the campaigns 
of Urartian kings to the various regions of the Armenian Highlands and beyond, 
a total of 629,519 people were captured as prisoners of war. This number includes 


* [ am indebted to Kristina Martirosyan-Olshansky for her assistance in improving the English 
text. All remaining errors are mine. 

! On capture and prisoners of war in Urartu, see Melikishvili 1951, 27-29; 1954, 346-48; Diako- 
nov 1952; Çilingiroğlu 1983; Zimansky 1985, 57-59; Smith 2003, 168-69. 

? Reading of this term as !Ü arie is apparently not appropriate (cf UKN, 212, n. 3; KUKN, p. 436 
(Glossary). For reading this term as (LÚ bše and its translation cf. Diakonov 1963a, 91. 

? Grayson and Novotny 2012, no. 3 (16), no. 4 (14). For discussion see Oded 1979, 22-25. For cal- 
culations of population resettled by the Assyrian Kings in the Neo-Assyrian period, see Oded 1979, 19-22. 
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18,722 ‘men’,* 186,461 ‘youths/(male) children’, 214,369 ‘women’ and 28,740 “war- 
riors: 448,292 people in total. The remaining 181,227 people or ‘population’ 
(Uparsunanil"ÜUN MEI) was mentioned in the texts in summarising numbers, where 
no specific reference is made to ‘men’, ‘youths/children’,’ ‘warriors’ or ‘women’ (see 
Table 1). As for the round figure of 50 atibi (500,000), which is found in the Susi 
Temple inscription of the fortress of Gorcot‘/Körzüt and marks the number of prison- 
ers of war taken from the lands of Etiuni (CTU I, A 5-2A;-F; etc.), it is apparent that 
this number is exaggerated or, more probably, we are dealing with a scribal error. 

In addition to the abovementioned data, we must take into account that on 
roughly 40 occasions the Urartian sources refer to the captivity of ‘men (and) 
women’ without providing specific numerical data. If we assume that on average 
around 5000 people were captured during each campaign,° then we can estimate an 
additional 200,000 prisoners of war not figuring in the texts. With this calculation, 
the total number of captives could reach up to 830,000 people. Here, it must be 
remarked that the annals of the Urartian kings Argisti Menuahi and Sarduri Argistihi 
are incomplete (respectively five and at least 15 years of the history of the reigns of 
these most powerful kings in fact remain unknown) and the number of captives 
undoubtedly must be higher.’ 

It is noteworthy that the number of ‘men’ was surprisingly small — fewer than 
19,000; and if we add also the number of captured ‘warriors’ (around 29,000), we 
will get no more than 48,000 of the approximately 448,000 mentioned above. 

The number of captive men and warriors comprises 10.59% of the total, and if 
we separate the ‘warriors’ (around 6.41%), who, undoubtedly, were included in the 
army and were not considered as labour power or whose employment in the econ- 
omy/building activities was limited or partial, then the number of captive men would 
comprise approximately 4.18% of the total. The ratio could be even lesser, if we take 
into account also the 181,000 prisoners who are mentioned in the texts in the sum- 
marising numbers. To sum up, we can suggest that the number of captive men could 
constitute no more than 35,000 out of 830,000 prisoners of war taken by the Urar- 
tian armies during the late 9th—8th centuries BC. 


^ The total number of captured ‘men’ actually is 25,322. The researchers generally are in agree- 
ment that the 6600 warriors of the lands of Hate and Supa who were resettled in Erebuni by the 
Urartians, were recruited amongst the 8698 male captives captured during the previous campaign 
towards the ‘Hittite’ lands (see Melikishvili 1953, 27-28; 1954, 348; of Salvini 2002, 41). Thus, the 
number 6600 was subtracted from the total number of ‘men,’ as it is reflected in the total number of 
the ‘warriors’. See Table 1. 

? For example, instead of 5 atibi (50,000). 

° The calculation is based on Urartian sources. In comparison in Hittite texts, the campaigns 
of the Hittite kings usually give rise to between 3000 and 5000 captives as an average (see Lorenz and 
Schrakamp 2014, 45). 


7 For reconstruction of the structure of the Urartian kings’ chronicles, see Grekyan 2015. 
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It is apparent that the number of captured men is negligible, and the majority of 
the prisoners consisted of ‘women’ and ‘youths/(male) children’, around 47.82% 
and 41.59% respectively. This fact suggests that the statement of the Urartian texts 
about ‘killing of some’ was real and could mainly refer to adult able-bodied male 
population. It is noteworthy that while referring to the captured ‘men’ the Urartian 
sources specifically state that they were taken ‘alive’ (cf the expression LU TIMES/ 
šebiri ‘alive men’ or ‘the men (taken) alive’: KUKN, 173 IL 45, 241 F55; CTU I, 
A 8-3 IL, 45, 9-3 Vlo). The fact that they were taken ‘alive’ is sometimes also 
mentioned in the case of ‘warriors’ (LUÉRINMB sehi(e)ri) (KUKN, 173 1,13; CTUL, 
A 8-3 1,3), while in case of ‘women’ or ‘youths/(male) children’ this fact is never 
stressed in the texts. 

A reflection of this policy of the Urartian rulers may be found in the Early Iron 
Age burial materials. The excavation data of Early Iron Age cemeteries of Talin and 
Horom, in north-western Armenia, reveals that there are no burials of underage indi- 
viduals/children (10-19 years of age). This demonstrates that members of local com- 
munities of this age group were captured during Urartian invasions as opposed to the 
age group of 20-29-year-old men or, in other words, the ‘warriors.’ The burials of 
adult able-bodied men/‘warriors’ form the largest group in Horom cemetery and one 
of the largest groups in Talin.? This significant high death rate of adult men of this 
age group could, on the one hand, be a result of military conflicts, and, on the other, 
be considered as evidence of massacres organised by the Urartian invaders especially 
of adult able-bodied males/‘warriors’ within the local communities. 

Although there is no direct evidence, it cannot be excluded that the men who were 
left alive and brought to Urartu, were blinded to limit their movement abilities and 
prevent attempts at disobedience. Their labour was used for works that were monot- 
onous and did not require high levels of skill. The blinding of male prisoners of war 
was practised throughout the history of the ancient Near East.'? For example, one 
of the texts of the Assyrian king Shalmaneser I tells of the capture and blinding of 
14,400 warriors of the land of Hanigalbat.!! Moreover, it could even be assumed that 
at least some of the captured male prisoners left alive were castrated.!? Evidence for 
these actions can be found in the clay tablet VAT 7770 found at Toprakkale near 
Van, ancient Tuspa, the capital city of the Urartian empire, enumerating the palace/ 


temple personnel of the city of RU rusahinili 8 gilbanikai. In this text, 2411 ‘youths/ 


Š Avetisyan and Mkrtchyan 1994, 26. 

? Avetisyan and Mkrtchyan 1994, 26. 

10 Gelb 1973, 87; Heimpel 2009; Snell 2011, 7. For the Hittite example, see Beal 2007, 95. 
11 Grayson 1987, 184 (A.0.77.1 74-75). 

12 See also Diakonov 1983a, 57. 
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(male) children’ are mentioned among the eunuchs (-ÜSA.RESIMES) 13 This phenom- 
enon appears to be not an unusual event for ancient Near East.'* 

The fact that the labour power consisting only of women and children was largely 
used in the state household, including heavy agricultural and building works,” is 
evidenced during the Third Dynasty of Ur,!° in the Mycenaean world," for the 
Middle Assyrian!® and Neo-Assyrian periods,’? etc. As an example we can quote the 
text dated to the 48th year of Sulgi, king of Ur. It provides details of the monthly 
and yearly rations of barley given to more than 10,000 dependents involved in 
textile production. Women and children formed more than 96% of the workers; 
6423 women (geme;) and 3157 children (dumu) respectively.” 

The evidence of female prisoners involved in the economy is also docu- 
mented in Urartian texts. In particular, a text left by Menua Išpuinihi, king of 
Urartu (ca. 810-790 BC), mentions captive women (Unediani), who were brought 
to the newly conquered ‘deserted’ territories. Here they set on fields to be engaged in 
agricultural works (...ui gi itini Sidauri ""uediani parubi ersedubi ixtinini: CTU 1, 
A 5-24 Vog 1i). 

In two texts dated to the period of ‘co-regency’ of I$puini Sardurihi and Menua 
Išpuinihi (ca. 820-810 BC), there is a mention of captive women given to privileged 
community members, in this case, to the ‘men of the (city) of Tuspa’, the “TuSpaeans’ 
(kamni "Üuediani ‘asiniei VU tuspai (URU) manu: KUKN, 31, Obv.4o_43, Rev.io 21, 35, 
Obv. Text IIL 35; CTU I, A 3-4 Ross r, A 3-9 Voss 34). It is possible that we deal 
with the same phenomenon reflected in this case in the Susi Temple inscription of 
Gorcot‘/Körzüt, left by Menua (CTU I, A 5-2A;_ F56). Other texts provide evi- 
dence of ‘giving the remaining men to the soldiers’ (ali 23e manu arubi puradinaue™) 
(see, for example, KUKN, 44, Upper side, ;5, Obv. 4; CTU I, A 5-9 f. s.,4 1s. 
A 5-9 f. fig as well as A 18-4 Ro; 9) or ‘giving separately men and women to 
the soldiers’ (feri ‘ake MUNUSIyty LUA SIMES_ye arubi: KUKN, 241 Fs; CTU I, 
A 9-3 VL). 


3 Diakonov 1963a, 39; KUKN, 412 Obv. i. Gf CTU IV, CT Tk-1,. 

14 See Asher-Greve 2008, 130. 

15 Let us note that the male children of 5-6 years of age were already considered as a workforce 
(see Jursa 1995, 8-9). For the involvement of women in production and building activities, see the 
articles in Lion and Michel 2016. 

16 Diakonov 1968, 11 and n. 42; 1983b, 270-71; Gelb 1973, 81-83; Uchitel 1984, 261-63; 
Adams 2010, 3-5. See also Snell 2011, 6-7. 

17 Uchitel 1984, 257-58, 274-76; Palaima 2004, 285; Olsen 2014, 60-62. 

15 Postgate 2008, 85. 

19 MacGinnis 2012. 

20 Maekawa 1998, 108, no. 7; Uchitel 2002. 
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It is noteworthy that the distribution of prisoners of war among the soldiers was 
not a new phenomenon. This is demonstrated, for example, in the texts of Mari.?! 
The same phenomenon is seen also in the Neo-Assyrian period. In one of his 
inscriptions the Assyrian king Šamšī-Adad V writes about distributing the captive 
warriors ‘as locusts’ among the soldiers of his country.” The Assyrian king Esarhad- 
don tells of distributing the prisoners ‘like sheep and goats’ among his nobility and 
the citizens of the royal cities of Assyria after his Subrian campaign.” 

The Urartian texts often mention that the spoils of war they enumerate were only 
the king’s share (i-na-ni MAN-e nu-na-bi), and what remained ‘was taken sepa- 
rately’ by the soldiers (mi-i a-li TUA.SIMES%e ir-bi-tú Se-ri pa-ar-tu) (see, for example, 
KUKN, 241 C45 45; CTU I, A 9-2 IL;s. 44). The Hittite texts tell of captives taken 
by the ‘Lords of Hattuša (i.e. “commanders’), charioteers and foot-soldiers of the 
Hittite army.” One of the motifs often seen in the Assyrian palace reliefs — a group 
of prisoners accompanied by an Assyrian soldier — may represent the soldier’s share 
of prisoners from the total spoils.” 

In contrast with the policy of the Neo-Assyrian kings of keeping conquered 
regions alive by repopulating them with newly settled population groups brought 
from quite distant regions of the empire, the Urartian campaigns were usually dis- 
astrous. As a rule, local settlements were burned and destroyed. The formula about 
destroying fortresses and burning towns is often found in Urartian inscriptions 
(URUMES GIBIL-bi E.GALMES har-har-Sü-bi) (see, for example, KUKN, 173 L, z; 
CTU I, A 8-3 L). The destruction of many Early Iron Age settlements by the 
Urartians is evidenced archaeologically: Armavir Blur,” Early Iron Age settlement 
at Karmir Blur," Dvin,” Metsamor,” Elar,? Shamiram,*! Horom? (Armenia), 
Hasanlu IVB,” Haftavan Tepe IV,” Kordlar Tepe II-L? Dinkha Tepe II,*° Geoy 


21 Richardson 2011, 30. 

22 Grayson 1996, 188 (A.0.103.1 iv 34-36). 
23 Leichty 2011, no. 33 iii 21'-22. 

4 Lorenz and Schrakamp 2014, 45-46. 

25 Nadali 2014, 109. 

26 Martirosyan 1974, 19. 

27 Sorokin 1958, 149; Martirosyan 1961, 63. 
28 Kushnareva 1977, 107-08. 

2 Khanzadyan et al. 1973, 56-58, 189. 

30 Khanzadyan 1979, 11. 

31 Areshyan 1985, 14. 

32 Badaljan er al. 1994, 9-11. 

35 Muscarella 1989, 34-36; 2012, 267—69, figs. 18.03—04, as well as below, n. 49. 
34 Burney 1972, 139. 

55 Kroll 2012, 143. 

36 Muscarella 1994, 140. 
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Tepe?” and other Early Iron Age sites of Lake Urmia basin (north-western Iran),?? 
Norsuntepe and other sites of Elâzığ,” Kógkerbaba, ^? Altıntepe (eastern Turkey),*! 
etc. All these sites were burned and destroyed at the end of the 9th-beginning of 
the 8th century BC. 2 According to the Urartian sources more than 1841 settle- 
ments were captured and destroyed, 16 of which were '(fortified) royal cities’ 
(URU MAN-nusi (agununi mam), 383 ‘(fortified) fortresses’ (E.GAL (agununi 
manu)), and more than 1440 unfortified villages (URU) like the ‘settlements in 
the vicinity’ (äläni(URU.MES-ni) ša limiti) known from the Assyrian inscriptions 
(Table 2). 

Undoubtedly, the invasions were accompanied also by the massacres of locals 
and the loss of population of the conquered lands could even reach up to 90%. A 
characteristic example is the Assyrian campaign to the kingdom of Judah in 701 BC 
led by Sennacherib, the king of Assyria (704-681 BC). 

In his inscriptions Sennacherib mentions the resettlement of 200,150 people 
from the kingdom of Judah.? Based on archaeological data, the population of 
Judah in the 8th century BC is estimated at between 110,000 and a quarter of a 
million.“ If we take the highest number and trust the Assyrian sources, then it 
would seem that the kingdom of Judah lost approximately 80% of its population 
as a result of mass deportations. 

Here the physical loss of population must be also added. Judging from four 
mass graves opened in the ancient Judean city of Lachish, captured by the troops 
of Sennacherib, the number of civilians killed after the capture of the city reached 
at least 1500 people, including women and children. This number constituted 
75-90% of the city’s population, taking into account that the city covered an 
area of 8 ha with the population density of around 200-250 people per hec- 
tare.‘° If we add the number of civilian casualties to the number of deported 
population, it will be evident that the kingdom of Judah lost the vast majority 
of its population. 

Urartian invasions also had heavy effects on the population of conquered coun- 
tries. Here we can refer to some Urartian texts mentioning massacres of the civilians. 


37 Kleiss and Kroll 1977, 116. 

38 Muscarella 1974, 82; Danti 2013, 36-68. 

? Hauptmann 1971, 76. 

40 Bilgi 1983, 113-14. 

^! Karaosmanoğlu et al. 2014, 78. 

42 Smith 2003, 166-68. 

^ Grayson and Novotny 2012, no. 4 (51), no. 16 (col. iv 3), etc. 
44 Zorn 2014, 91. 

^5 Zorn 2014, 83-85. 

46 Zorn 1994, 33-34. 
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Table 2: The number of “royal cities’, ‘fortresses’ and ‘towns’ known from Urartian texts. 


lie cours URU MAN-zusi | E.GAL™®) URU™ES) The name(s) 
(agununi) (agununi) (agununi) of the land(s) 

KUKN, 57,41 CTU, A 5-6 Ro (b); ¿ _ x 400 KURurmeubi 
KUKN, 174 B2x.35.09 / CTUL A 8-2 Rosa |- - r Me 
KUKN, 174 Bl; / CTU I, A 8-2 Vog;. z 105 453 "diaubi 
KUKN, 173 L; / CTUL A 8-3 L. - * * 27771 
KUKN, 173 1,45 / CTU I, A 8-3 Ij; Ry rieiuni _ KOR yiterubi 
KUKN, 173 194.97 | CTU I, A 8-3 LA. URUy barugilduni _ KUR; yani 
KUKN, 173 133.35 / CTU L, A 8-3 Ls. = + KURgrtarmul..] 
KUKN, 173 1544 / CTUL A 8-3 IT; _ URU [. ]urmani * | KURL.....] 
KUKN, 173 1l449 / CTUL A 8-3 IT; URU|x-x]-adani + (2) 
KUKN, 173 Io. / CTU L A 8-3 IL. URU;yJy ani *** _ KUR; burda 
KUKN, 173 I 1143.44 / CTU I, A 8-3 Ho 4 + UR ahili 
KUKN, 173 III, / CTUI, A 8-3 IIT; + KORD/parsua 
KUKN, 173 IIL4 4, / CTUL, A 8-3 Il; 4. 60 KOR ahi 
KUKN, 173 Is s; / CTU I, A 8-3 III; sr. * KUR iani 
KUKN, 173 IV53.5g / CTU I, A 8-3 IVass. + KOR busty 
KUKN, 173 V,.4/ CTUL A 8-3 Vi + KUR mana 
KUKN, 173 V425 | CTU I, A 8-3 Vy, 5s. - + KUR mana 
KUKN, 173 V3.4) / CTU I, A 8-3 Vag.40. ORUSmerihadirini * + KUR mana 
KUKN, 173 V5 s, / CTU I, A 8-3 V5 ss. _ + KOR giterubi 
KUKN, 173 V74.79 | CTU L, A 8-3 V74.79, _ _ KURyariuni ** 
KUKN, 173 VIs; / CTU1, A 8-3 Vl; _ + KURurme 
KUKN, 174C, / CTUL A 8-710. - 50+(x) "diauhi 
CTU I, A 8-13; URUSeribadirni ** - KR mana 
KUKN, 242DI4DII;, ;, / CTU I, A 9-1 URU pihiriani _ KUR pe 
l.d.iis. li 
o 242DI+DII,, 5 / CTU I, A 9-1 [URU]s- rini * " KURyelikuhi 
KUKN, 242BL 5s / CTU I, A 9-1 Voss. ORUsasini + (2) URU militia ** 
KUKN, 241A, | CIUL A 9-3 Lg _ 23 KUR/2biluni 
KUKN, 241A43.44/ CTUI, A 9-3 I URU ani * u — 
KUKN, 241A,5.16/ CTUT, A 9-3 liac. UU; api * - Derkuaini 
KUKN, 241A4445; | CTUL A 9-3 loi. ORV induani * - ™yerdaini 
KUKN, 241A 3.19 / CTUL A 9-3 ligi5 _ 4 _ (?) 
KUKN, 24143323 | CTU, A 9-3 bi», _ 11 _ KURurme 
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The souros URU MAN-nusi | É.GAL(MES URU™ES) The name(s) 
(agununi) (agununi) (agununi) of the land(s) 
KUKN, 241C,,69/ CTUI, A 9-3 Igo, _ + + KOR bilianibi 
KUKN, 241C,,35.36 / CTUI, A 9-3 Iss _ _ + KOR, bilianibi 
KUKN, 241D; 6 / CTU L A 9-3 I]; 14. URU ¿amuta * + + KURzulba 
KUKN, 241E,,s-14 / CTUL A 9-3 IVs 14 URU [ibliuni * - + KUR puluadi ** 
KUKN, 241E „0.21 / CTU I, A 9-3 Van. _ _ + KUReriahi 
KUKN, 241E 4448.50 / CTU I, A 9-3 IV sg so. URU sigan; * - + KURzumaba 
KUKN, 241E 50.51 / CTU I, A 9-3 IVsosr. URU halpani _ + KURgumaha 
KUKN, 241E 5, / CTU L A 9-3 IV, URU paralani - * KURgumaha 
KUKN, 241B,4» / CIUL A 9-3 Viii _ URU darbani * | + KUR mana 
KUKN, 241B3)33 / CTU I, A 9-3 V30.32. = _ + KUR erjahi 
KUKN, 241F,.,/ CTUL A 9-3 Vl; _ 35 200 KUR eani 
KUKN, 241F;;12 / CTUT, A 9-3 Vli 45 - * * KURD/puzunia 
KUKN, 241F 1743 / CTU L A 9-3 Vl; s. - - + KURerjahi 
KUKN, 241F 18 / CTUI, A 9-3 Vliss. _ 22* * KURyeliku 
KUKN, 241F 1.95 / CTUL, A 9-3 Vbi 5s - 20 * 120 8 "lands 
KUKN, 2445.90 | CTU L, A 9-415 5. ORUsasini * ** 14 80 (?) ORU militia ** 
KUKN, 2493.5 | CTU I, A 9-6; ;, RV eulipu _ _ KUR gehn 
KUKN, 245,4 | CTULA 9-8, ç URU Gbliuni * ** 21 55 KUR puluadi ** 
KUKN, 41100.crop.3.. / CTUL A 11-3 Voss | — + + KORsulugu 
KUKN, 409,35 / CTU I, A 11-4, - 1 _ 5 ‘lands’ 
Total 16 x+383 x+1442 x+1841 


* 


** 


*** City-names known from the inscriptions of different kings. 
y p g: 


City-names known also from the duplicate of the text or in other inscriptions. 


“Royal cities’ or ‘fortresses’ mentioned in the text with the term agununi manu ° (which) was fortified’. 


For example, Argisti Menuahi burnt down the city of Bihausuni with all its inhab- 
itants (URVBi-[ha]-u-[s/z]u-ni-e URU-e "Vta-ar-Sü-a-na-ra-ni GIBIL-bi: KUKN, 
173 IL4 45; CTUL A 8-3 IL, 45). After capturing in battle the city of Ildamusa, the 
‘royal city’ of the land of Qulha, Sarduri Argistihi annihilated the garrison of the 
Qulhaeans and burnt down the city ‘with its population’ (UFUcz/s-rda-mu'-3d-ni 
URU MAN-nu-si ..... gu-nu-š4-[a h\a-u-bi UNS ,4.5; GIBÍL-2[/] 107y-d; ..... 
KURgul-ha-i ..... za-as-gu-bi: KUKN, 241Dy,6-123 CTU I, A 9-3 IIL, 5). In another 
section of his annals the king informs us of the massacre of a civilian population 
who had found shelter in the mountains of Uškiani and Bamni (KUKN, 241F5¢ 59; 


CTU I, A 9-3 Vlog 49. 


47 For a reading of this name, see KUKN, 241F 7. Cf. CTU I, A 9-3 VL; (KURha-am-ni). 
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Characteristic archaeological evidence of mass annihilation carried out by the Urar- 
tian troops is documented at Hasanlu, the largest political centre in north-western Iran 
in the Early Iron Age, and, most probably, the capital city of the land of Gilzanu.“ 
Hasanlu was conquered by the Urartian army at the end of the 9th century BC.” 
The number of inhabitants killed during the capture of the fortified city (archaeo- 
logically Hasanlu Period IVB) was at least 285,°° and taking into account the ter- 
ritory of Hasanlu and the existence of large palatial complex with temple(s) and 
elite residences, it can be mentioned that the invaders massacred almost the entire 
population of the city, including women and children.°! Furthermore, a group of 
civilians, around 70, mostly women and children, was driven away by the invaders 
to one of monumental buildings, perhaps a temple, the so-called Burned Building 
II (or inhabitants tried to find shelter in the temple), where they were cruelly killed. 
Many individuals died from head wounds and the limbs of some were cut off. 

These examples demonstrate that there were mass massacres of the civilian popula- 
tion during the campaigns of the Urartian kings. Here it must be also added that the 
physical losses of the population would have increased during their capture or under 
the hard conditions of movement from their homeland to Urartu, particularly if we 
take into account that the Urartians slew by the sword a considerable majority of the 
adult able-bodied male population. Judging from the sources, this constitutes around 
67-75% of men or 13.27-18.73% of the total number of prisoners of war.” If we 
accept that the evidence from Urartian sources refers to 830,000 captured people and 
deduct the numbers of men and warriors left alive, then it could be assumed that 
during the Urartian campaigns the total number of the massacred adult male popula- 
tion constituted around 130-190,000 persons. 

As a basis for such calculation we assume the presence of at least one adult able- 
bodied man in a family consisting of four or five members.?? As a parallel, here again 
we can refer to the ancient Near Eastern sources. In particular, in one of the texts of 
Assyrian king Shalmaneser III we find information about killing 2800 warriors and 
taking 14,600 people as captives.?* The number of massacred men constitutes around 
16% of the total number. We can assume that in this case the Assyrians targeted all 
able-bodied men, who are named in the text as ‘warriors’ (GAZ.MES). 


48 Reade 1979, 175-77. 

^ Dyson and Muscarella 1989, 19-21; Muscarella 1989, 34; 2006, 75-77, see also above, n. 33. 

50 Danti 2013, 354. 

?! Muscarella 1989, 32-34; 2006, 77. 

?? Cf Diakonov 1983a, 57. 

55 See Wiggermann 2000, 190; Galil 2007, 346, Tab. 33-34. Cf also Zorn 1994, 33; Garr 1987, 
31-33; Adams 1981, 144. 

34 Grayson 1996, 17 (A.0.102.2 ii 10b-12a). 
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In one of the Hittite texts there is reference to the king’s instruction to his serv- 
ants to kill all fighting men of any resisting city and send the remaining captives 
(NAM.RA/arnuwalas) to the king.” Episodes of the massacre of the adult able- 
bodied male population can often be found in the Old Testament.”° 

Certainly, the abovementioned examples do not provide a basis for the statement 
that the Urartian troops carried out mass annihilations of population everywhere. 
The Urartian empire was a palace-/temple-state, where the main production groups 
of the economy formed dependent ‘youths/(male) children’ and ‘woman’. The pal- 
ace/temple economy required extensive manpower that was satisfied mainly through 
large-scale capture. The problem that the invaders faced of controlling captured 
people numbering in the hundreds of thousands is one that they sought to solve by 
mass annihilation of adult able-bodied men and by blinding the male prisoners 
whom chance had left alive. 

In contrast to their abundant information about large-scale captures, the Urartian 
royal inscriptions have but few references to mass deportation or the planned reset- 
tlements of entire communities. The influence of capture and resettlement carried 
out by Urartian rulers on the ethno-linguistic pattern of the population of the Arme- 
nian Highlands we hope to discuss in another publication. 
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AI KHANUM IN THE FACE OF EURASIAN 
GLOBALISATION: A TRANS-LOCAL APPROACH TO 
A CONTESTED SITE IN HELLENISTIC BACTRIA* 


MILINDA Hoo 


Abstract 

This paper reassesses the material culture of Ai Khanum, the most important site of 
Hellenistic-period Bactria, from a trans-local globalisation approach. While ‘Hellenism’ is a 
commonly cited explanation for cultural change in what is often referred to as “The Far East’, 
it begs the question how particular cultural elements were used and perceived socially on the 
ground. In rethinking Ai Khanum’s cultural features in the face of ancient globalisation 
processes that made Eurasia a smaller world, this paper opts for a more dynamic approach 
to cultural interaction in Hellenistic-period Central Asia by arguing that re-contextualised 
cultural elements may have served to act out multiple (trans)-local identities according to the 
social sphere. 


The ancient city of Ai Khanum in north-eastern Afghanistan is the most important 
and most extensively excavated site in Central Asia from the Hellenistic age.! At 
present it is the only monumental city unearthed in Hellenistic-period Bactria out 
of the ‘thousand cities’ that the land was known for in classical sources (Justin 41. 1, 
41. 4; Strabo 15. 1, 11. 11) Fifteen years of exhaustive excavations by the Déléga- 
tion archéologique francaise en Afghanistan (DAFA) under the direction of Paul 
Bernard in the 1960s and 1970s were cut short by the Soviet invasion and the suc- 
cessive Afghan civil wars, leaving two-thirds of the city unexcavated and unpro- 
tected from the ravaging effects of continuous political unrest in the region? 


* This paper is an updated and adapted version of a previously published article in Dutch: Hoo 
2015. Very warm thanks to Rolf Strootman, Miguel John Versluys, Josef Wiesehöfer and the anony- 
mous reviewers for their helpful thoughts, comments and suggestions on the draft versions. Many 
thanks to Rachel Mairs, Julio Bendezu-Sarmiento and the late Paul Bernard for their kindness to allow 
me to use the figures. 

! For a general overview and discussion, see, for example, Bernard 1982; 1999; 2012; Rapin 
1990; 1994; Mairs 2013; 2014a; Lecuyot 2014; Martinez-Séve 2014; 2015. 

2 The ancient name of Ai Khanum is not documented in literary sources. Scholars have speculated 
that Ai Khanum may have been an Alexandria (Alexandria-Oxeiana) or a name-city of one of the 
Bactrian kings: Diodotopolis (after the first Bactrian dynasty of the Hellenistic period) or Eucratideia 
(after the last Bactrian dynasty of the Hellenistic period). For a clear discussion on the name and 
nature of the settlement of Ai Khanum, see Martinez-Séve 2015, 23-25. 

3 Bernard 2001. The results of the excavations have been published extensively by the DAFA; the 
official series Fouilles dAi Khanoum consists of nine volumes (so far), respectively dedicated to the 
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Ai Khanum's material culture displays Greek cultural elements alongside and 
seemingly blended with Mesopotamian, Iranian and Central Asian features. The 
city has been referred to as a Hellenistic paradigm — a ‘Shangri-la of modern schol- 
arship’ — serving as a perfect culturally ambiguous case to test the prospects and 
pitfalls of research on culture contact and interaction in the Hellenistic world.* As 
the only major Bactrian settlement site on the fringes of the Hellenistic oikoumene, 
Ai Khanum has indeed been given exceptional prominence in the scholarly litera- 
ture as an exotic example of Hellenism.° Rather than grounding Ai Khanum in its 
regional context, standard descriptions have tended to emphasise the ‘overt Greek- 
ness’ of the city, appraising the presence of a theatre and a gymnasium as unequi- 
vocal evidence of the cultural achievements of Alexander the Great and his Seleucid 
successors. 

Such standard assessments are influenced by a tradition of colonial and wishful 
thinking. Until the discovery of the site, the intellectual history of the region had 
been dominated by colonial views of the Greeks in Bactria and India, with clear 
analogies to British endeavours in India in the 19th century. Alfred Foucher, DAFA's 
first director, had been excavating in Afghanistan since the 1920s in a hopeful 
search for Greek traces in Bactria, which would substantialise the “missing link’ in 
a presumed line of cultural transmission between the Mediterranean and the 
Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara.” When Ai Khanum was discovered 40 years 
later, the city was proudly presented as a “Greek polis in Central Asia’ — a true out- 
post of Hellenism in “The Far East’ and a paradigmatic example of the diffusion 
and robustness of Greek civilisation after Alexander.’ 


preliminary campaigns of 1965-1968, the propylaea, the Temple with Indented Niches, the coins, the 
ramparts, the gymnasium, the small objects, the palace treasury and the houses. Information in these 
volumes still has to be supplied by original reports published in CRAJ, BEFEO and BCH. 

4 Holt 1999, 9-14; Mairs 2011, 14-15. 

? The reconstruction of the history of Hellenistic-period Bactria was, until the discovery of Ai 
Khanum, solely based on coinage and fragments in historical sources. For a concise introduction to 
the intellectual history of Ai Khanum, see Mairs 2014a, 11-26. 

° The publications of two important British historians on ‘Hellenism in the East’ — Edwyn 
Bevan (1901, 1-20) and William Woodthorpe Tarn who wrote his seminal book The Greeks in Bac- 
tria and India (1938, cf. Narain 1957 for a direct response and contrasting opinion) — have undoubt- 
edly left their mark on perceptions of Ai Khanum and its material culture. Both authors explicitly 
asserted a parallel between Alexander the Great’s ‘civilising’ campaigns in the ‘barbarian East’ and 
the 19th-century British colonisation of India, expounding the superiority of Western powers over 
the primitive East. 

7 Foucher 1927, 118. For an overview of DAFA’s history, see Olivier-Utard 1997. 

8 Bernard 1967a, 77, 91. Bernard has nuanced his opinion in later publications. 
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Although diffusionist interpretations are still adopted through time, current 
discussions of Ai Khanum take other cultural elements into account as well. More 
nuanced assessments now state that Ai Khanum was not a pure Greek city, but 
rather a Hellenistic or a Graeco-Bactrian one. However, exactly what these denom- 
inators stand for and what they mean for matters such as cultural and social identity, 
is often under-theorised.? This paper aims to rethink Ai Khanum’s ‘hybrid’ East- 
Western art and architecture and explore how they may have functioned in social 
contexts. How did local populations experience the “Greekness’ or ‘Orientalness’ of 
the city on the ground? Did these questions matter on a daily basis? How can we 
gain a better understanding of Ai Khanum and the cultural behaviour of its inhab- 
itants? The following sections will delve into Ai Khanum’s cultural features and 
ground them in both a local and trans-regional context through the heuristic lens of 
globalisation theory. 


Ai Khanum on the Oxus 

Ai Khanum was strategically located near important trade and caravan routes lead- 
ing into Iran, India and China, which later would become part of what we now call 
the Silk Roads. The city commanded considerable military and economic impor- 
tance as indicated by its locale on the confluence of two focal rivers of Central Asia: 
the Kokcha and the Amu Darya (the ancient Oxus). These rivers connected the city 
with the adjacent Kokcha and Kizil Su valleys in the Badakhshan Mountains (the 
best known source of lapis lazuli in the ancient world), the Pamir-Hindu Kush 
region in the south-east, the Iranian plateau in the west, and the north-western ter- 
ritories towards the Aral Sea and the Black Sea region.'° The city itself enjoyed 
natural protection: it was founded on a triangular plain with a natural 60 m high 
‘acropolis’ that closed off its eastern side, while its western and southern sides were 
protected by steep 20 m river cliffs.!! Ai Khanum’s fertile hinterland further pro- 
vided the population with important resources; evidence of large networks of irriga- 
tion canals indicate that the land was exploited agriculturally since the Bronze 


Age.!? 


? This has started to change over the past decade: theoretically grounded approaches to Hellenis- 
tic Bactria are increasingly adopted, see, for example, publications of Rachel Mairs on ethnic identity 
in particular. 

10 For the inland waterways that connected Ai Khanum with the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea region, see Lerner 2014, 162-64. 

11 Leriche 1986. 

12 Gardin and Gentelle 1976, 59-99. 
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The Site 
In its current excavated form, the city dates from the late 4th/early 3rd to the mid-/ 
late 2nd century BC.'? Its stratigraphy can roughly be divided into three building 
phases: a first ‘foundational’ phase in the late 4th/early 3rd century BC, a second 
extensive building program during which most buildings were built in the mid-to-late 
3rd until the early 2nd century BC, and (re)constructions carried out just before the 
destruction of the city (2nd quarter of the 2nd century BC). 

Ai Khanum's urban layout (Fig. 1) is conventionally divided into a sparsely 


occupied upper city (the 'acropolis) and an urban lower city, neither of which 


conformed to a Hippodamian grid plan, often used for Greek city foundations.’ 


The main street cut across the lower city where most buildings were clustered in 


13 Ceramic, numismatic and archaeological analyses give a fluctuation of 325-300 BC as the begin- 
ning date and 145—50 BC as the end date of the city (Lyonnet in Lecuyot 2013, 181). The ‘fall’ of Ai 
Khanum is often ascribed to nomadic invasions (cf. Lerner 2012, 82-85; Mairs 2014a, 91, 146-76; 
Martinez-Séve 2014, 272 — who emphasise a decline rather than a fall, with the possibility that the 
local population may have played a role in the city's destruction). Most scholars stick to an ending date 
of ca. 145 BC, based on the mention of a regnal year 24 in an economic text (IK 65.329 - Rouge- 
mont 2012, no. 117) from the city’s treasury (Bernard 1980a, 442-43). Due to the long timespan of 
24 years, the document can be connected to king Eucratides of Bactria, whose lengthy reign (in 
contrast to other Bactrian kings) ended when he was killed by his son, as documented by Pompeius 
Trogus in Justin (41. 6. 5). Justin (41. 6. 1) records that Eucratides ascended the throne the same year 
as Mithridates I (170 BC), from which a date of 146/5 BC (170 minus 24 years) can be inferred (for 
the discussion, see Lerner 2012, 82-83). The terminus post quem is supported by a set of coins in situ, 
the youngest amongst which were pieces of Eucratides (Bernard 1985, 97; Holt 2012). Although the 
date of 145 BC has become conventional in mainstream publications, the consensus is not absolute 
and has been disputed by various scholars who argue for the city's demise in the mid- or late 1st cen- 
tury BC rather than the mid-2nd century BC (for example, Narain 1987, 277-82; Lerner 2010, 
69-72; 2011). This is supported by archaeological evidence of life after 145 BC, when the city was 
shortly reoccupied after the first wave of destructions, until the late 2nd to the early or mid-1st century 
BC (Lerner 2011; 2012, 83-84; Lyonnet 2012, 353; Bernard in Lecuyot 2013, 145-56). There is also 
no absolute consensus on the founding date of Ai Khanum. While some have proposed that the city 
was a new foundation by Antiochos I (r. 281-261 BC) based on bronze coins found in the sanctuary 
and ceramic styles compared to those at the Athenian agora (Martinez-Séve 2010a; 2015; Lyonnet 
2012, 143-59, 169-70; Lyonnet in Lecuyot 2013, 181-83), others suggest that the city may not have 
been a new foundation on virgin soil, but a refoundation of an older Achaemenid or perhaps even 
earlier settlement (Leriche 1986, 24, 71-72; Francfort 2005, 338; Martinez-Seve 2012, 377; Mairs 
2013, 100). This position is based on the use of Achaemenid-style ceramics in the oldest building lay- 
ers, evidence for habitation on the acropolis in the Achaemenid period, the early date of the temples 
and their Achaemenid analogies and the longevity of the irrigation networks on the hinterland. 

14 Ai Khanum's chronology is not uncontested, as reflected in the above footnote. The three 
building stages mentioned here are general trends discernible in Ceramic Periods I- VIII (I-II, IV-VI 
and VII-VIII respectively), as established by Lerner 2003-04 and Lyonnet 2012, 147-55. It should 
be kept in mind that different buildings derive from different phases, and that our view of Ai Khanum 
in its entirety stems only from the last building phase. 

15 For example, Dura Europos, Apameia and Antioch in Syria (see Demir 2004). We should 
however be careful not to attach too much cultural meaning to the absence of ‘Greek’ grid-planning. 
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Fig 1: Map of Ai Khanum (after Holt 1999/Mairs 2014). 


uneven lines. The theatre, the main temple, a large residence and the arsenal were 
accessible from and aligned to the main street. The excavators further unearthed 
monumental gates (propylaea) that led to a large administrative complex, two mau- 
solea and a gymnasium. Houses and habitations were uncovered in the southern 


district, near the mausoleum and the main sanctuary, on the acropolis and outside 
the northern city walls. 


The Theatre and the Gymnasium 


The presence of a gymnasium and a theatre — two structures often seen as emblem- 
atic of the Greek lifestyle and paideia — led to the popular assumption that Ai 
Khanum had been a Greek city pur sang.'^ Although the buildings have obvious 


Mutatis mutandis, the presence of a Hippodamian grid plan at Sirkap (Taxila, Pakistan) for instance 
should neither be seen as proof of Greekness (see Mairs 2009). 

16 For example, Karttunen 1997, 278; Holt 1999, 44; Martinez-Séve 2012, 381. Cf Traina 2005, 
2, who comments that “Greek cities’ cannot be treated as a homogeneous category. 
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similarities with Greek theatres and gymnasia, both reveal unusual traits. They were 
constructed from local sun-dried mud-brick instead of stone, and their enormous 
dimensions suggest that they accommodated people from the whole region." The 
theatre had a strict orthogonal ground plan and its &oz/on contained three elevated 
spacious lodges symmetrically arranged halfway up slope, which possibly functioned 
as honorary seats for the leading aristocracy.'* Both the perpendicular angles and 
the spacious benches are features that rarely occur in conventional Greek theatres. 
The gymnasium (Fig. 2) also displayed architectural peculiarities: its square ground 
plan was exceptionally symmetrical and, instead of a peripteral column gallery, 
the courtyard was surrounded by an uninterrupted circumambulatory corridor.'? 
Significant to note here is that both buildings were only constructed in the last 
building phase of the city (first half of the 2nd century BC), and thus appeared 
considerably late in Ai Khanum's urban landscape.?? 


The Central Complex 

The central administrative complex is often identified as a palace because of simi- 
larities in function and plan with palaces in ancient Mesopotamia and Iran under 
the Achaemenids.?! The compound was constructed from local sun-dried mud-brick, 
and limestone for the columns. It housed a large Corinthian columned peristyle 
courtyard (Fig. 3a) which gave access to different rooms through a hypostyle por- 
tico supported by three rows of Doric columns (Fig. 3b).?? Behind the portico were 
clusters of rooms, divided from one another by a distinct system of long corri- 
dors that regulated access to and circulation in between the different spaces. There 
were two residential quarters adorned with pebble mosaic tiled bathrooms (Fig. 3f, 
and the adjoining quarter on its right), a cluster of administrative rooms (Fig. 3c), 
a smaller Doric columned peristyle courtyard (Fig. 3d) and a treasury with several 
storerooms (Fig. 3e). Here, Greek and Aramaic administrative vase inscriptions have 


7 Bernard 1978, 431—32. Limestone was available in the region; the choice to construct the 
theatre from mud-brick instead of stone may therefore have been socially significant. 

18 Bernard 1978, 431-32, 435. The theatre is not fully published. 

1? Bernard 1976a, 293, 297; Veuve 1987, 23, 33. 

20 The theatre dates to the 1st half of the 2nd century BC based on ceramic fragments in its 
embankment (Bernard 1978, 437), while the gymnasium (in its function as such) dates to end of 
the second quarter of the 2nd century BC (Veuve 1987, 102) and was left unfinished. The 'gymna- 
sium’ structure was only recognisable as a gymnasium in the latest phase of the building’s existence; 
prior to that, the building seems to have served domestic purposes, as indicated by the presence of 
bathrooms and kitchens in phases II-V (Bernard 1978, 429; Veuve 1987, 57-58, 107—08; Lecuyot 
2013, 198). 

?! For example, the palaces at Persepolis, Susa, Babylon and Dura Europos (see Bernard 1976b, 
252-57; Downey 1986, 33-35; Mairs 2014a, 75-82). 

22 For the central complex and its inner organisation, see Bernard 1971, 385—406; 1978, 444— 
61. 
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Fig 2: Plan of the northern part of the gymnasium (J.-C. Liger). 
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Fig 3: Plan of the central complex (J.-C. Liger). 
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been unearthed which mention both Greek and Iranian names (for example Oxe- 
boakes, after the local river, the Oxus), as well as Greek literary fragments.” 


Domestic Architecture 

The houses at Ai Khanum - located in the southern district, outside the northern 
city walls and within the central complex — date to the last architectural phase of 
the city (first half of the 2nd century BC) and were constructed from local sun- 
dried mud-brick.”4 They were built according to roughly the same ground plan 
(Fig. 4), which does not conform to Mediterranean models where the courtyard 
functioned as a central space providing equal access to and from different units of 
the house. Instead, the houses consisted of an open-air courtyard oriented towards 
the north, which functioned as a forecourt that gave privileged passage to and from 
the living units of the house through a two-columned porch.” These units were 
organised in a modular structure comparable to the layout in the palace, with long 
and narrow corridors regulating access to and circulation between the different 
rooms. 


Religious Structures 

The religious structures of Ai Khanum — an extramural temple, the main temple on 
the main street and an open-air podium on the acropolis — all date to the earliest 
building phase of the city. In architecture and style they feature elements of Meso- 
potamian and Iranian temples.” They were constructed from local mud-brick, were 
oriented towards the sun, had flat roofs, and were raised on high platforms with 


25 Bernard 1978, 450-60; Grenet 1983, 377-78; Rapin et al. 1987, 232-34. For a reccent discus- 
sion of Ai Khanum’s documentary texts, see Mairs 2016. The Greek literary fragments concern a 
philosophical tractate on papyrus, reminiscent of a Platonian dialogue, and a text of a theatre play on 
parchment, written in iambic trimeter or in choliambic verse, often used in Greek comedy plays 
(Rapin er al. 1987, 249-59). It is possible that the texts were locally produced at Ai Khanum (Lerner 
2003, 50). The western room (no. 107) on the south side of the treasury in which the texts were 
found may have functioned as a royal library, as suggested by Bernard 1978, 458; Rapin et al. 1987, 
259-65. 

24 Bernard 1976a, 289-93; Lecuyot 2013, 193-97, 214, fig. 73. These houses mostly concern 
mansions and stately residences. There were also other habitations, dated from the late 3rd or early 
2nd until the 1st century BC (Lecuyot 2013, 211). These were located in a domestic quarter in the 
north and south of the main sanctuary, in the deeper layers of the gymnasium, along the main street, 
on the acropolis, and in a ‘post-Greek’ domestic quarter between the Kineas mausoleum and the 
palace, and have only been photographed aerially, surveyed or partially excavated. These houses had 
more modest proportions (apart from the residence along the main street) and do not seem to have 
followed a structured ground plan (Lecuyot 2013, 197-99). 

25 Lecuyot 2013, 193-95, fig. 73. 

26 Bernard 1969, 334-37; 1990, 51-54; Rapin 1992, 111-14; Downey 1988, 67; Shenkar 2011, 
128; Mairs 2013, 97-99. 
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Fig 4: Plan of a house in the southern district (J.-C. Liger). 


monumental staircases. The acropolis podium possibly housed an open-air cult, a 
common form of worship in Iranian and Central Asian religions." The two tem- 
ples — both prominently located along the main street and close to the entrance 
gate — followed the same ground plan (Fig. 5) with a vestibule leading to the main 
chamber which was flanked by two small side chapels. The massive exterior walls 
were decorated with triple indented niches, a distinctive feature that gave the main 
temple its archaeological name: le temple à niches indentées. This temple is one of 
the oldest buildings in Ai Khanum, dating to the late 4th or early 3rd century BC.?? 

Several objects found in and around the main temple have led to significant 
debate on the deity and the cult practices. Ivory furniture fittings, plaster casts and 


7 Bernard 1990, 54; Rapin 1992, 106-08; Boyce and Grenet 1991, 181-83. 
28 Bernard 1971, 430. For a full discussion on this temple, see Mairs 2013; Martinez-Séve 2010a. 
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Fig 5: Plan of the temple with indented niches (J.-C. Liger). 


marble fragments of a sandaled foot of the cult statue, all in Greek form and style, 
are often connected to the worship of a Greek deity.” The sandal was decorated 
with a winged thunderbolt, which may point to Zeus or a syncretistic form there- 
of.°° Other objects, however, point to a variety of cult practices — of which some 
are recognised as Iranian.?! Mud-brick altars, limestone pedestals and locally pro- 
duced pyxides made of schist were found throughout the sanctuary, as well as ivory 
and terracotta figurines of animals, fertility goddesses and Persian horsemen in 
Asiatic and Persian style; large clay sculptures and plaster casts of human figures 
were found in the vestibule; and a silver plate with the Anatolian goddess Kybele 


22 Bernard 1969, 340; 1970, 327; Francfort 1984, 18, 35-37. 

30 For example, Zeus-Ahura Mazda (Bernard 1970, 327), Zeus-Mithra (Grenet 1991; Boyce 
and Grenet 1991, 162-65; Rapin 1992, 120) or Zeus-Oxus (Martinez-Séve 2010b, 13; 2014a, 248). 
The cult of the local fluvial god Oxus is attested elsewhere at the site Takht-i Sangin along a tributary 
of the Oxus in southern Tajikistan, some 150 km west of Ai Khanum. 

5! Coloru (2009, 277) connects these Iranian practices with the veneration of Zeus-Mithras. 
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was found in one of the side chapels.** At the backside of the temple ‘non-Greek’ 
libation vessels were buried dating from the first until the third phase of the temple, 
indicating continued practice of chthonic rituals common among Indo-Iranian tribes 
across Central Asia.? 


Mausolea 

Like the temples, the two mausolea near the central complex were built on a high 
podium reminiscent of Iranian practice, yet following a Greek ground plan with a 
vestibule preceded by a two-columned portico (pronaos distyle in antis) 2: Only one 
mausoleum has been thoroughly excavated, wherein a Greek inscription on a stele 
was found from the mid-3rd century BC.? The inscription records that a man 
named Klearchos had copied the Delphic maxims and brought them ‘here, to the 
sanctuary of Kineas’.?° Like the temples, the Kineas mausoleum dates to the earliest 
construction period (the late 4th or early 3rd century BC) which led many scholars 
to assume that Kineas was the founder-hero (the oikist) of Ai Khanum.?” Significant 
to note here is the fact that the inscription dates to the mid-3rd century BC and 
was thus placed after the mausoleum itself was built. 


From Hellenisation to Globalisation 

Ai Khanum’s ‘eclectic’ material culture of mixed styles and elements can be inter- 
preted in different ways along different trends within the Hellenisation debate. 
This debate revolves around the notion of Hellenisation or Hellenism — often 
used interchangeably to refer to the spread of Greek culture and its adoption by 
non-Greek people — as an explanation for cultural change in situations of cultural 
contact.?? The discourse on the nature of Hellenism has changed through time, 
specifically concerning the direction of cultural changes, the target object (what 
Hellenises?) and the agency of local populations in these processes.?? Scholars 


? Bernard 1969, 329; Francfort 1984, 14-29, 39-47, 81-84, 93-104. 

3 Bernard 1970, 327-30; 1971, 427; Canepa 2013, 331. 

34 Bernard 1967b, 310. 

35 Robert 1968, 422; Mairs 2014b, 115. 

3° [K 65.382 = Rougemont 2012, no. 97a. Of the inscribed Delphic maxims (IK 65.383) only 
the last couplet has survived (IK 65.384 = Rougemont 2012, no. 97b). See Robert 1968, 427-29. 

37 Robert 1968, 431-32, 442. 

38 In general it can be said that the Hellenisation debate follows the rapid trends of the more 
vigorous debate concerning its equally controversial sister-term Romanisation — a debate which in turn 
is influenced by trends in the social sciences (for a concise overview and discussion, see Versluys 2014). 
Although both terms are modern concepts, scholars have difficulty to abandon the terms. 


39 For concise historiographic overviews of the Hellenisation debate, see, for example, Rossi 2011; 
Mairs 2012; Strootman 2012. 
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have acknowledged the ethnocentric inadequacies of the colonial paradigm that 
maintained Hellenisation as ‘an inevitable outcome of mere contact between 
‘barbarians’ and ‘civilised’ Greeks’ — a statement which required no further expla- 
nation.“ The term has been revaluated and redefined as a process that did not 
concern unidirectional acculturation (diffusion from A to B and assimilation of 
B to A’s culture with the Greeks as politically dominant and therefore culturally 
civilising power) but rather a multidirectional interactive process in which local 
populations actually had an active role in the adoption and transformation of 
Greek cultural elements. This reactionary counterapproach is characteristic for 
the postcolonial school of the 1980s and 1990s that argued that scholars should 
nuance Greek influences and focus on continuities to highlight native agency.*! 


Alternative Postcolonial Models 

Although this specific approach is still influential within ancient studies, a commonly 
cited criticism is whether thinking in binary terms of ‘Greek’ (dominant/coloniser) 
versus ‘non-Greek’ (subaltern/native) brings us anywhere beyond the ethnocentric 
bias. Since the 1990s a series of alternative concepts emerged that aim for a more 
productive way of thinking than the strict coloniser—native dichotomy. Popular 
concepts are hybridity, middle ground, syncretism and creolisation, which all roughly 
try to explain cultural interaction by focusing on the social dynamics of cultural mix- 


242 In asking this question, the focus 


ture: what happens socially when cultures mix 
shifts from cultural imperialism and determinism to cultural creativity, social func- 
tionality and the changing meaning of cultural elements. 

Although these concepts take an important step forward, a critical point is that 
they oppose while simultaneously presuppose the existence of authentic cultural enti- 
ties that are associated with a certain ethnic group, situated in a certain geographical 
area and assumed to have a certain homogeneous cultural (re)production.? When we 
assume the existence of hybridity we necessarily accept the existence of non-hybridity; 
a hybrid culture implies the mixture of two or more non-hybrid and therefore pure 
cultures. As a result, an essentialist notion of purity is unconsciously reproduced 


40 Dietler 1998, 296-98. See also J. Hall 2003, 24-25; Traina 2005, 1. 

^! See, for example, contributions in Kuhrt and Sherwin-White 1987, particularly Millar 1987 
and van der Spek 1987; Kuhrt and Sherwin-White 1993, especially 141-87. 

£ For hybridity, see Bhabha 1994; Young 1995. For middle ground, see White 1991. For syncre- 
tism, see Stewart 1999. For creolisation, see Deagan 1983; L. Ferguson 1992. For how these concepts 
relate to one another in archaeological practice, see Liebmann 2013. 

^ Jones 1997, 40-55. 

44 Friedman 1997, 82-83: ‘hybridity is founded on the metaphor of purity.’ See also Young 1995, 
25; Friedman 1999, 234-36; Nederveen Pieterse 2001, 226; Bhabha 2004, 210. It should be noted 
that a ubiquitous notion of hybridity is described here, deprived from the political semantic substance 
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while in reality cultures are not pure at all; no culture is original or ethnically or 
geographically limited. Although they are often reified as such by both emic out- 
siders and etic agents, all cultures are inherently emergent as social constructs and 
historically subject to constant change through interactions with, adaptations to and 
influences from ‘outside’.“ Thinking in terms of fixed cultural containers however, 
persists. 


Globalisation and Culture 

Globalisation theory seems to overcome this paradox." With regards to culture, glo- 
balisation pertains to increasing connectivity, de-territorialisation, constant disjunc- 
ture and continuous change, rather than blocks of authentic cultures that clash or 
mix. There are several definitions of globalisation. In simple terms, it can be 
described as social ‘processes by which localities and people become increasingly inter- 
connected and interdependent’.“? Cultural, social and geographical distances become 
smaller because of increasing mobility (made possible by economic and technological 
progress), resulting in the awareness of being part of a rapidly widening world that 
becomes progressively smaller in mind.” Structurally, this means that globalisation 
facilitates the proliferation of situations, possibilities and means to express and identify 
oneself socially or culturally: trans-regionally, regionally and locally.^! 

Whereas hybridity and other theories of cultural amalgamation presume the mix- 
ture of authentic cultures from which a hybrid form emerges, globalisation theory 
takes up an entangled approach to culture, starting from inherently hybrid cultures 
that influence and are influenced in trans-cultural ways.?? Within the globalisation 
narrative cultures are fluid and trans-local as they are constructed in context from 
socio-historically relevant cultural elements that circulate in trans-regional webs 
of cultural entanglements and possible cultural meanings. Their reification on the 


in Bhabha’s work which specifies the term’s use for colonial contexts in which indigenous peoples 
mimic the culture of the colonisers as a counterhegemonic action, resulting in ambivalent (‘hybrid’) 
cultural production. Liebmann 2013 is a good example of an analysis using ‘hybridity’ that stays 
close to Bhabha’s original use of the term. For recent criticisms on the weaknesses of hybridity, see 
Stockhammer 2012; 2013; Pappa 2013; Silliman 2013; 2015; Palmié 2015. 

^ Stockhammer 2013, 12. 

“6 S. Hall 1989, 225; Bhabha 2004, 55. 

47 Globalisation should not be seen as a uniform theory, but as several threads of theories in 
interdisciplinary discussions about globalisation. This paper only articulates how globalisation (theory) 
is viewed here and which of its threads are relevant for this particular subject. 

48 Harvey 1989; Giddens 1990; Appadurai 1990; Tomlinson 1999. 

Pitts and Versluys 2015, 11. 

50 Robertson 1992; Harvey 1989, 201-10, 240; Giddens 1990, 14-21. 

?! Nederveen Pieterse 2009, 70-75; Tomlinson 1999, 27-31. 

?? Nederveen Pieterse 2009, 70-73, 83-87. 
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ground as ‘local’ culture only comes into being in specific socio-historical and 
spatial contexts? Cultures can thus be seen as temporary products of continuous 
socially constituted processes of appropriation, adaptation and transformation. In 
this light, no culture is finished, pure or authentic. 


The Paradox of Globalisation 
Cultures are not only constituted in constant cultural appropriation, they also 
have an enabling potential to mobilise and disseminate particular cultural influ- 
ences. This dynamic is central to globalisation processes, generating a pull-and-push 
tension between, on the one hand, influential cultural currents (techniques, language, 
iconographies, fashion styles, etc.), and on the other the appropriation of specific 
elements from those currents in local contexts. The awareness of a wider world 
impacts and informs which particular cultural elements become ‘globalised’ as 
cultural currents, as well as the potential selection, adoption and reinterpretation of 
‘elobalising’ cultural elements as re-authenticated features of local society.” 
Therefore, in contrast to what is often thought, globalisation does not entail a 
‘triumph of culturally homogenizing forces’ that obliterate local cultures or local his- 
tories.” The global enables and is enabled by the local, and vice versa; rather than 
conflicting opposites, the “universalisation’ of particular culture and the 'particulari- 
sation’ of universal culture form a continuum as complementary and interpene- 
trative processes of globalisation.°° ‘Globalising cultures’ are created from influen- 
tial regional and local cultural elements, while local cultures are created through the 


33 Robertson (1995, 35) calls this the ‘invention of locality’, similar to Hobsbawm’s concept of 
the invention of tradition (Hobsbawm and Ranger 1983, passim). See also Appadurai 2005, 178-99. 

34 Appadurai 1990; 2005; Friedman 1990; 1995; 2002; Hahn 2008; Whitmarsh 2010. The local- 
isation of the global is what distinguishes globalisation theory from Wallerstein’s World Systems Theory 
(1974). The latter focuses solely on the global macro-scale and is therefore structurally overdetermined 
in emphasising the central role of the core through which a necessary centre-periphery narrative is 
maintained and perpetuated. 

55 Robertson 1995, 25. M. Ferguson (1992, 79-82) addresses global cultural homogeneity as one 
of the ‘myths of globalisation’. See also Appadurai 1990; Hannerz 1992a. Cf Tronchetti and Van 
Dommelen (2005, 203), who dismiss the term in a short final note as an overarching neo-colonialist 
structure not suited to analyse local contexts. 

5° Robertson 1992, 97-114, especially 100; 1995, 30-31; Tomlinson 1999, 1-27; Friedman 
2001, 30-34; Harvey 1989, 275. Appadurai (1990, 307) rightly emphasises that the ‘globalization of 
culture is not the same as its homogenization, but globalization involves the use of a variety of instru- 
ments of homogenization... which are absorbed into local political and cultural economies, only to be 
repatriated as heterogeneous dialogues.' Additionally, Hannerz (1992b) points out that 'global culture 
is by no means homogeneous, because flows of goods, objects and meanings are mediated through 
asymmetrically organised channels. 
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appropriation and re-contextualisation of regional and globalising cultural elements.” 
The globalisation narrative thus highlights both the wider macro-context, i.e. how 
particular local cultural elements can be known and shared across vast distances, as 
well as how those ‘globalising’ elements can be appropriated and ‘made local’ in a 
variety of micro-contexts in which their earlier meanings may no longer be relevant, 


adhered to, or even known.’® 


Globalisation and Hellenism 

How, then, does this affect the notion of Hellenism, and how can a globalisation 
approach help to rethink Ai Khanum’s material culture? Within traditional colonial 
and postcolonial Hellenisation paradigms it is tempting to relate material culture to 
the ethnic make-up of the city. The Greek institutions in the city centre (the theatre, 
the gymnasium and the mausoleum of Kineas with the Delphic inscription) could 
easily be seen as an expression of Greekness. Ai Khanum would have been a Greek 
colony, founded with the permission of the oracle of Delphi, with a population of 
ethnic Greek settlers ruling over native populations;” its society ethnically segre- 
gated, multicultural or a hybrid diaspora community resulting from intermarriage 
and integration of later generations. 

However, the culture-historical conflation of material culture and ethnicity is 
highly flawed and has been criticised by many as inadequate.°! Ethnic identity is 
not a sum total of similarities (and differences) in cultural traits, but rather a con- 
textual affiliative self-construction that can be preserved in spite of cultural changes. 
People can claim to be ethnically different while practising the same culture as their 
acclaimed ethnic ‘others’, as well as expressing themselves differently in terms of 
culture while ascribing to the same ethnicity. ? 


37 This is also called ‘glocalisation’, which concerns local and global push-and-pull tensions, the 
effects of which are felt locally as well as globally. Robertson 1992 was the first who appropriated the 
term 'glocalisation' — used in Japanese marketing business (Robertson 1995, 28) — for social sciences. 

38 Friedman 1990, 314. Cultural objects and elements can thus build up a ‘biography’ of life 
stages (i.e. contexts) in which they move into or out of, each stage (context) defining the identity and 
valuation of the object or element. This may be built on identities or valuations of the object or ele- 
ment in earlier ‘life stages’, depending on the extent of knowledge that the user/producer holds about 
these earlier stage(s) and whether or not he chooses to select associative elements thereof (see Kopytoff 
1986; Appadurai 1986). 

5 For example, Martinez-Séve 2014, 278-80; Holt 1999, 40-46. 

© For example, Holt 2005, 154-64; Mairs 2008; Martinez-Seve 2012. 

9! Jones 1997, 15-39, 106-27. 

62 As Brubaker (2002, 164) rightly points out, (ethnic) groups are not ‘real, substantial things- 
in-the-world’, but a perspective on the world. The focus of analysis should therefore not be on groups 
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Viewed in the wider context of Central Asia during the Hellenistic period — a time 
of accelerated and intense mobility, Interaction and connectivity across Eurasia — it 
can be questioned to what extent Ai Khanum’s Greek- or ‘hybrid’-looking culture 
also entailed a Greek or ‘hybrid’ identity discourse of its inhabitants. How ethni- 
cally laden was the use of cultural Greek elements, and to what extent were these 
(still) connected to a Mediterranean motherland? How much of its original signifi- 
cance did Delphi still hold for Ai Khanum’s inhabitants?° How do the peculiarities 
of the gymnasium and the theatre, the non-Greek houses and, especially, the non- 
Greek temples fit into the picture of Ai Khanum as a Greek colonial settlement? 
What did Greek, Mesopotamian or Iranian-looking architecture mean to its users 
and producers in a strategic, interconnected city such as Ai Khanum? 


Hellenism and other -isms 

When we take up an alternative globalisation approach to the cultural ‘mixture’ at 
Ai Khanum, the focus shifts to the social dynamics and practices behind cultural 
appearances. Rather than connecting “Central Asian Hellenism’ necessarily with a 
Greek ‘motherland’ and the diffusion of Greek culture and (ethnic) Greek settlers, 
through which the fusion of colonist and native cultures simply happens, the glo- 
balisation narrative urges to think outside the cultural box and take up a semiotic 
approach to what we perceive as Greek (and any other) culture.° In the Romanisa- 
tion debate the notion of appropriation of Greek culture(s) by ‘local Romans’ to 
express "Romanitas' without assimilating to a Greek ethnic identity is long acknowl- 
edged.® Already in the 1970s it was proposed that Hellenisation (in the Roman 
period) should not be seen as the spread of Greek culture through political actions 
of hierarchical acculturation, but instead as the 'free-masonry of workshops’ in 
which an ‘international’ group of specialists used Greek artistic models without the 
intention of Hellenising (acculturating) themselves. For these specialists, it was 


(i.e. substantial entities attributed with interest and agency) but on the ‘processes through which catego- 
ries are used by individuals to make sense of the social world’ (Brubaker 2002, 170). 

63 Mairs 2014a, 185-86. 

64 Mairs 2014b, 113-15. Mairs argues that the Delphic connection is indeed an invention of tradi- 
tion: the inscription did not mention that Ai Khanum was a Delphic colony or that Kineas went to 
Delphi to ask the oracle for permission to establish a colony. It only named Klearchos, who installed 
the inscription at Ai Khanum only after the city and the mausoleum were built. This might mean that 
there was a tendency or a need in the mid-3rd century BC, to express oneself in ‘Greek’ terms to be 
seen on both the regional and ‘international’ stage. See the paragraph below. 

95 Especially when it concerns material culture (see Stek 2013; Versluys 2013; 2014; van Oyen 
and Pitts 2017). 

66 For example, Hölscher 1987; Mattingly 1997; Wallace-Hadrill 1998. However, Romanitas still 
remains a contested term. 


67 Veyne 1979, 3. 
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argued, Hellenisation meant civilisation: to Hellenise was a voluntary and selective 

process to adhere to good international manners, free from ethnic associations. 
More recently a semantic distinction between Hellenisation and Hellenism has 

been proposed — between being or becoming Greek and doing Greek — which allows 


for cultural code-switching without changing ethnic identity: 


Hellenisation is about culture contact between different regions and thus about the inter- 
cultural. Hellenism is about concepts associated with those cultures and applied to a 
different region and/or time period and thus about the intra-cultural. Hellenism, in other 
words, is always and inherently about social imaginary and about cultural memory. Hel- 
lenism, therefore, primarily belongs to the field of cultural production.” 


Consequently, Hellenisation involves (the colonisation or diaspora of) ethnic Greek 
‘transmitter’ agents, whereas Hellenism refers to ‘Greek’ as cultural means to a social 
end, as a specific cultural concept adopted, reinterpreted and reused as an associative 
source of social value by agents who are not necessarily Greek."! Redefined as such 
Hellenism is more about appropriative social transformation than the continuity 
of an essential cultural idea of Greekness."? Taking up a globalisation narrative, 
the Eurasian landmass can then be seen as one world of cultural entanglement, in 
which cultural processes take place on an intra-cultural level (within the same cultural 
sphere) rather than an inter-cultural one (between different monolithic cultures), and 
localities are formed through intra-cultural appropriation and re-contextualisation of 
trans-local elements. This approach leaves room not only for the possibility of coexist- 
ing and overlapping Hellenisms, but also for potential social code-switching between 
different cultural ‘-isms’ available.’ 


68 Veyne 1979, 3-8, cited after Versluys 2017, 211. A comparable view is offered by Invernizzi 
2012 on Hellenism in the East, although he still assumes that these artists were necessarily Greek in 
ethnic origin. 

© Versluys 2015; 2017, 209-13. 

7 Versluys 2015, 128. 

” For an elaborate assessment of these and related concepts, see Strootman and Versluys 2016, 
16-21. As they point out, there can be many different and differing 'Hellenisms', which makes context 
key (Strootman and Versluys 2016, 9-10). See also Strootman 2014a, 7-11; Versluys 2010; 2013. 

7? Traina 2005, 11; Martinez-Séve 2016, 104-06. Hellenism in the sense of ‘doing Greek’ was 
already known in ancient times. In 2 Maccabees 4:9-13, for instance, we read about Jews (non- 
Greeks) who act in “Greek ways’ on initiative of the High Priest Jason. Nevertheless, “Greek-doings’ 
are still labelled and recognised by modern scholars as Greek in essentialist terms, necessarily entailing 
ethnic Greek people. 

73 Versluys 2013, 434-36. 
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A; Khanum in its (Trans)locality 

Within a globalisation framework, all cultures are inherently hybrid because they are 
historically constructed in a conjunction of constant appropriation and transforma- 
tion. It can be questioned therefore, to what extent the etically perceived ‘Greekness’ 
or 'Orientalness' of Ai Khanum’s material culture, was not already an appropriation 
of ‘globalising’ (i.e. transregionally shared and known) cultural elements that were 
re-authenticated as local and functioned in specific social spheres.“ We do not know 
much about Ai Khanum before the 2nd century BC as our image of the city 
in its entirety stems from the last building phase, prior to which localisation and 
potential de-contextualisation processes had been set in motion since at least a 
century before. It is therefore more constructive to view these elements in their 
local, regional and trans-regional contexts, rather than to focus on the geograph- 
ical provenance of the cultural elements and the ethnic groups which they sup- 
posedly represent. 

Leaving aside ethnicity, one can state that the inhabitants of Ai Khanum deemed 
Greek-looking cultural elements suitable for the civic sphere (visible in buildings 
as the theatre, the gymnasium, the mausoleum, the Kineas inscription and the 
literary fragments); Mesopotamian and Iranian cultural elements for the religious 
and dynastic sphere (as seen in the temples and the palace); and Central Asian and 
Iranian elements for the domestic sphere.” The propriety of these elements, or why 
these particular elements have been chosen to be adopted to these contexts, may have 
been mediated and informed through the intensification of trans-regional trade, 
communication and connectivity under the Seleucid kings and the Achaemenids 
before them. The Seleucid rulers instigated the profound integration of localities 
and civic elites across Eurasia by developing new forms of high culture and political 
ideology which affected the specific cultural media used for peer polity interaction 
among these elites, who gained stature in performing (elements of) trans-regionally 
shared civic culture.”° In this period therefore, ‘Hellenism’ may have developed to 
function as trans-regionally (and locally) recognised civic culture, as reflected in the 
context, use and date (2nd century BC) of most of the buildings at Ai Khanum in 
which Greek elements are discernible, in order to express (associative) power, civic 


74 Versluys (2013, 434-36; 2017, 241-48) calls this ‘cultural scenarios’. 

75 These spheres are, of course, etic constructs (categories of analysis as opposed to categories of 
practice, to speak in Brubaker’s terms) which would be more difficult to distinguish in ancient reality 
where the lines between the religious, the political and the domestic were often blurred and entangled 
(Brubaker 2002, 165-67). It should therefore be emphasised that these spheres should not be seen as 
absolute categories, but as loose analytical groupings of social contexts, which could overlap in prac- 
tice, as reflected in the Kineas mausoleum (which arguably belongs to both the civic and religious 
spheres). 

76 Ma 2003, 25-27; Strootman 2014b, 52-54. 
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status and social distinctiveness within as well as beyond the locality.” Along the 
same lines the Mesopotamian and Iranian-looking architecture in Ai Khanum’s 
religious and dynastic spheres, which seem to be older than the ‘Greek’ elements, 
may have resulted from local appropriations of ‘globalising’ Mesopotamian and 
Iranian-looking elements shared across Eurasia. This can be historically grounded 
in the sustained Achaemenid rule over Middle Eastern, Iranian and Central Asian 
lands, subjecting the vast region between Asia and Europe to accelerating processes 
of communication, trans-regional integration and cultural negotiation.’® 

Greek, Mesopotamian and Iranian do not refer to ethnic Greek, Mesopotamian 
(Persian) or Iranian, but to cultural Hellenism, Mesopotamianism and Iranism as 
trans-regionally shared concepts of social expression, which may or may not have 
been imbued with ethnic significance. The cultural elements could have been 
appropriated from a repertoire ‘globalising’ cultural elements, mediated by the vast 
Eurasian empires of the Achaemenids and the Seleucids. This local-making re- 
authenticating process of social integration can explain the peculiar features of Ai 
Khanum’s seemingly ‘Greek’ and ‘Oriental’ buildings: the lodges in the theatre, the 
northern orientation of the houses, the southern orientation of the temples, the 
long circulating and space-regulating corridors of the gymnasium, the palace, the 
houses and the overall use of sun-dried mud-brick. 

These distinctive traits can be considered as those local elements that made 
the material culture of Ai Khanum typically Bactrian.®° This notion of Bactrianism 
should not be seen as another synonym for nativism; in the face of Eurasian globalisa- 
tion i.e. accelerating trans-regional integration processes through which the trans- 
local constituted the local and vice versa, the nature of this Bactrianism can be 
described as a specific trend of Eurasian localism. Ai Khanum’s distinctive features 
make sense if we position them in regional and trans-regional contexts. A palatial 
structure unearthed at Saksanokhur in south Tajikistan dated to the mid-2nd 
century BC, was built with the same ground plan, materials and architectural 
decorations as the palace at Ai Khanum.?! Here, movement, circulation and access 


77 The use of ‘Hellenism’ (as doing Greek) as ‘a supranational form of culture ... in the light of 
a more cosmopolitan world view’ (Strootman 2014a, 9), i.e. as both an imperial and civic culture 
employed by local elites to communicate with the Seleucid imperial court, and their peers from other 
communities across the Hellenistic world, as well distance themselves from socially inferior groups in 
their home communities, has been argued extensively by Rolf Strootman. See especially Strootman 
2013, 71-73; 2014a, 7-11, 163-64, 267; 2014b, 54-56; 2016. 

78 The mediation of Achaemenid influence has been pointed out earlier by Mairs 2013, 100— 
03. 

7? See also Strootman and Versluys 2016. 

8? Mairs 2014a, 99-100. 

8! Litvinskii and Mukhitdinov 1969, 174-75; Mairs 2014a, 79-82. 
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were similarly regulated by long, narrow corridors. Domestic comparanda are pre- 
sent at Dilberjin in north Afghanistan, Dalverzin Tepe in south Uzbekistan, Nisa in 
south Turkmenistan, Abu Qubur in Iraq and the residential quarters at the Saska- 
nokhur palace, all of which contained structures similar to the houses at Ai Kha- 
num, with a layout of a forecourt oriented to the north and living quarters that 
were crisscrossed by circumambulatory corridors.?? Close analogies with Ai Kha- 
num’s religious structures can be found in Mesopotamia (particularly the temples 
of Zeus and Artemis at Dura Europos, and the temple of Assur in Babylonia), as 
well as in Bactria, such as the temples at Dilberjin in north Afghanistan and 
Takht-i Sangin in south Tajikistan, both dating to the Hellenistic period, and two 
open-air podia at Kok-Tepe and Pashmak-Tepe in south-eastern Uzbekistan from 
the Achaemenid period.®’ These regional (Central Asian) and trans-regional 
(Mesopotamian) analogies may reflect a historically constituted koine: a cultural 
‘lingua franca’ of architectural traditions trans-regionally shared across Hellenistic- 


period Eurasia.*4 


Conclusion: Eurasian Localism 

The idea of overlapping regional and trans-regional koines seems to have more 
explanatory and analytical value than simplistic Hellenisation as acculturation or 
hybridisation interpretations. Rather than focusing on Ai Khanum as ‘a Greek 
polis, it is more constructive to view Ai Khanum as the result of local choices and 
selections from a repertoire (a set of possibilities to make meaning) of globalising 
cultural elements that were trans-regionally shared across Eurasia and locally 
appropriated. The appropriated cultural elements could be imbued with ethnic 
significance, as well as serving multiple social, political, religious and cultural 
agendas, depending on the social scenario. Hellenism may be considered as one 
of the globalising cultural codes which was deemed suitable to act out civic status 
and distinction while Mesopotaniamism, Iranism and Bactrianism may have 
been considered appropriate to serve more communal purposes in the dynastic, 


82 Francfort 1977, 267-80; Kruglikova 1977, 409; Bernard 1980b, 320-30; Lecuyot 2013, 201— 
05, figs. 78, 79. 

$$ Kruglikova 1977, 410; Bernard 1990; Hannestad and Potts 1990, 95-96; Rapin 1992, 111— 
13; Canepa 2013, 340—42; Mairs 2014a, 75—89. 

84 Canepa (2013, 340-42), Mairs (2013, 102; 2014a, 79-81, 98-101) and recently Martinez- 
Sève (2016, 105) have argued earlier for a cultural koine. For the sustained incorporation/integration 
of Central Asia in a ‘global’ Hellenistic koine, see Strootman 2016; Wenghofer forthcoming. 

85 This does not mean that ethnic Greeks were not present at all, but that we have to take other 
agents into account as well — agents who may have code-switched between multiple ethnic and cul- 
tural identities according to the social sphere. 
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religious and domestic spheres respectively. It is clear that Ai Khanum should 
not be seen as a city in isolation of which its different cultural elements can 
directly be connected to an ethno-geographic motherland. The city’s material 
culture was also not purely local, but simultaneously local, regional and trans- 
regional through its Eurasian connectedness. Ai Khanum’s Eurasian localism shows 
not only that its population was socially engaged with the wider Eurasian world, 
but also that trans-regional cultural elements were appropriated, re-contextualised 
and made local according to the social sphere. 
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POWER-POLICY NUMISMATICS AND DEMETRIUS I 
OF BACTRIA’S MINTING SYSTEM 


FRANCES A.M. JOSEPH 


Abstract 

Power-policy numismatics is a new methodology, by which I use Graeco-Bactrian coins as 
evidence for political power. Based on international relations theory, I have established cri- 
teria for political power in the ancient world. The most important criterion is administrative 
sophistication. Focusing on Demetrius I of Bactria, I analyse his coins to assess his minting 
organisation. This gives insight into the policies enacted to ensure consistent, efficient coin 
production. Based on control marks and individual die-engravers, I develop a picture of his 
minting administration that is centralised, complex and streamlined. This provides evidence 
of political power, and helps explain why he was successful in conquering and maintaining 
vast territories. 


During the Hellenistic period, between 250 BC and 20 BC, a series of 44 Greek- 
named kings and queens ruled in Central Asia and north-west India.' Besides a few 
paragraphs in ancient literature, a small number of stone and leather texts, and the 
archaeological remains of a Hellenistic city at Ai Khanum, Afghanistan, the evi- 
dence of this civilisation’s existence is limited to coins. Innovative methodologies are 
required to understand these Hellenistic monarchs who ruled the kingdom of Bactria. 
The Hellenistic monarchical system was one in which maintaining and expanding 
power was the overarching governmental activity.” Therefore, a valuable way to better 
understand the mysterious Bactrian rulers is to evaluate them in terms of political 
power. I developed a methodology that I term 'power-policy numismatics’ for using 
coins to measure power. I apply this methodology to Demetrius I of Bactria, son of 
Euthydemus I. 

Coins can give insight into power because they are the direct product of an ancient 
monarchical government. A governmental product requires a wide set of policies 
in order to come into existence, and thus coins can be viewed as manifestations of 
policy, or ‘policy packages’. Coins can function as policy in two ways. First of all, 
they are physical pieces of policy, as they establish, legalise and standardise a money 


! According to the count and chronology standardised (Bopearachchi 1991). 
2 Stanley Burstein traced the historiography of Hellenistic kingship to the conclusion that notions 
of democracy or social planning are not supported in the evidence, and autocratic militarism was the 


probable reality (Burstein 1996). See also Sherwin-White and Kuhrt 1993, 129; Farber 1979, 500-05. 
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economy, and they are the product of many policies geared toward that economy. 
Secondly, coins contain ‘assertion policies’, or deliberately designed packages of infor- 
mation with which a monarch could assert his rule, and other related messages. 
Consider as an analogy a military aeroplane. That aeroplane is the physical result of 
many government policies, ranging from the investment in materials to build it, to 
the design and engineering of it, to its implementation in military missions. Like- 
wise, that aeroplane can carry information that the government chooses to send. It 
can have text and flags painted on it, or sharp teeth to intimidate the enemy. A 
similar variety of policies goes into the minting of royal coins. The nature of these 
coin policies in Demetrius of Bactria’s administration reveals the nature of his govern- 
mental power. 

Political theory can provide the necessary tools for measuring a monarch’s power 
through his policies. According to a number of international relations theorists, the 
most important criterion for monarchical power in the ancient world is administra- 
tive sophistication.’ This entails a centralised administrative structure that is organised 
into an efficient, complex bureaucracy and which has the capability to implement 
direct rule. By viewing royal Bactrian coins as policy packages, in this case ‘physical 
pieces of policy’, produced by a Bactrian monarch’s administration, one may infer the 
policies that went into organising and running that administration and ultimately cre- 
ating and issuing those coins. These policies offer evidence of a Bactrian monarch’s 
administrative sophistication and, in turn, power. 

Ancient literature tells us that Demetrius I was the son of Euthydemus, a usurper 
of the Bactrian throne. When Euthydemus was besieged by the neighbouring king 
Antiochus III, Demetrius acted as diplomat and convinced Antiochus to allow his 
father to keep his kingdom (Polybius 11. 34). Demetrius went on to become a co- 
ruler with his father, which was common in some Hellenistic kingdoms.* While 
still young, he conquered territories in north-west India, adding them to the Bac- 
trian kingdom (Strabo 11. 11. 1). These were territories ruled by the then weakening 
Mauryan dynasty. Demetrius’ occupation of the region paved the way for his Indo- 
Greek successors to also maintain these territories. The northern kingdom in Bactria 
was eventually lost to nomadic warriors, but the Indo-Greeks continued to hold on to 
realms in India for almost two centuries.” Demetrius must be credited with establish- 
ing that southern base, without which, the entire Greek presence in Central and South 
Asia may have been quickly snuffed out. Demetrius was certainly an accomplished 


3 Kaufman 1997; Hui 2004; Wohlforth et al. 2007; Buzan and Little 2000. 

^ Tt was done among the Seleucids, for example (see Appian Syrian Wars 12-14). See also Aperghis 
2004, 214-15. 

? Bopearachchi 1991, 453. 
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monarch. An analysis of his power through his administrative sophistication can shed 
light on how he conducted his government and what made him so successful. 

Since the evidence lies in Demetrius’ coins, the administrative structure that one 
can examine is the branch of government responsible for minting — the minting 
bureaucracy. To carry out my inquiry, I compiled a database of 349 Demetrius coins: 
155 silver tetradrachms, 15 silver drachms, 107 silver obols and 72 bronze coins 
(in three denominations: double-units, triple-units and sextuple-units). All of Deme- 
trius’ silver coins display the same type: the obverse bears a portrait of the king wear- 
ing an elephant scalp. The reverse shows a standing figure of Heracles, holding a club 
and lion skin, and crowning himself with a wreath. The reverse carries a vertical 
legend: BAXIAEOX AHMHTPIOY (of King Demetrius). Using my sample of coins, 
I examined the imagery, the lettering of the legend and the control marks. During 
this exhaustive inspection, I was able to identify the work of individual die-engraving 
artists — via both imagery and the ‘handwriting’ of the legends,’ especially for the 
silver coins. Bronze coins tend to be much more eroded with indiscernible details. 

I found that there is a very strong correlation between the engravers of particular 
obverse styles and the engravers of particular reverse styles, while only the reverses carry 
a control mark. This demonstrates first of all that the same artist must have engraved 
the dies for both sides of a coin, and secondly that all of an individual artist's dies, both 
obverse and reverse, would stay together, to be paired off, in the room or area where 
coins were struck. Further, there is evidence that several of the primary artists had one 
or more assistants for engraving reverse dies. Reverse dies were adjacent to the hammer 
rather than the anvil when coins were struck, and they wore and broke much faster 
than obverse dies, so more reverses were needed.? I discovered that occasionally the 
obverses of a primary artist were paired with the reverses of specific minor artists. 
Therefore it is clear that each of these assistants was assigned to one primary artist. 

I further found that these small design groups — made up of one or two primary 
artists and one to three assistants — are tied to the control marks. While scholars have 
long debated the meaning of control marks on Hellenistic coins, it is clear that the 
marks do not always represent entire mints, nor can they be artists’ personal marks. 
For Demetrius’ administration, the marks represent production streams, made up of 
die-engraving groups and coin strikers, separated within the central mint or located 
outside of the central mint. 


° A full catalogue of my coin sample is available in Marcinkiewicz-Joseph 2016, 216-97. 

7 Stephen Tracy established a methodology for identifying the ‘hands’ of individual stone-cutting 
epigraphists in Tracy 1970. 

š Morkholm 1991, 16. 
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The first coins that I examined were tetradrachms, Demetrius’ largest denomina- 
tion, bearing the control marks Ë and R. They make up the largest proportion of his 
tetradrachms, and thus probably come from his primary, central mint. I examined 
these simultaneously because, first of all, they are so similar that a close connection 
was likely — whether they signalled two sections of one mint, two supervisors, etc. 
Osmund Bopearachchi, for example, placed them together with others in a ‘famille’.? 
Secondly, their similarity has led a number of those with the mark R to be incor- 
rectly identified in catalogues as R.!° Indeed for some coins, extreme effort is required 
to discern which of the two is present. Thirdly, my analysis revealed that dies from 
both series were, on rare occasions, present in the same striking area, and thus the 
control mark ‘makers’ were certainly in proximity. There are 86 coins carrying one 
of these two control marks in the sample. 

Of course, as die engravers carved the coin designs by hand, there are countless, 
subtle variations in the style of each image feature. Analysis reveals, however, that all 
of the design variations cluster into two distinct groups. I attribute the first cluster 
of obverses to an engraver that I call Artist X; they comprise 42 coins in the sample. 
Obverses in the second cluster appear on 44 tetradrachms and are the work of Artist 
Y. The reverses of the Ë and R tetradrachms also present two distinguishable styles. 
They contain differences in the body of Heracles, and, especially, notable differences 
in letter-formation within the legend BAXIAEQX AHMHTPIOY. The legends are 
obviously engraved by the hands of particular die-artists. A small number of reverses 
conform to one of the two styles, but present a unique legend ‘handwriting’. These 
represent the occasional work of assistant engravers. I label the two clusters of 
reverses also as X and Y (see Fig. 1). 

The strongest argument that there was only one primary X artist for both 
obverses and reverses and the same for the Y's is the evidence that X obverses were 
generally paired with X reverses in the striking room, and Y obverses were generally 
paired with Y reverses. On top of that, the X-Assistant's dies were only paired with 
other X dies, and the Y-Assistants' dies were only paired with other Y dies. Further, 
there is a strict correlation between artist teams and the two control marks, Ë and 
K.!! The Artist Y designs correspond to the R control mark. At times the crossbar 


? Bopearachchi 1991, 31. 

10 Michael Mitchiner did not acknowledge that R exists (Mitchiner 1975, vol. 1, 57-59). In the 
publication of the Qunduz hoard, certain tetradrachms of Demetrius are visually discernible as R, but 
are labelled as Ë (see Curiel and Fussman 1965, 17, pl. 3, coins 28 and 29). 

11 This contradicts François de Callatay, who stated that ‘As a rule, differences of style do not 
correspond to new control marks or symbols’ (de Callatay 2012, 44). It is supported however, by 
Frank Holt, who noted stylistic similarities between Euthydemus and Demetrius coins containing the 
same control mark (Holt 1981, 220). 
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Fig. 1: A paradigmatic X tetradrachm, and a paradigmatic Y tetradrachm 
(both from CNG coins). 


on the control mark is very small and almost invisible, but it is indeed present on 
Y coins. The X’s, likewise, carry the control mark. There are a few exceptions. A 
small number of coins with clear Y obverses and reverses carry a R mark. Only one 
coin with an X obverse carries a R mark. Returning to the misfits momentarily, in 
this 86-coin sample, I identified obverses as either X or Y. I also identified reverses 
as either X or Y. When paired, there are four possible combinations: XX, YY, XY, 
YX. Out of the 86 coins, 41 are XX pairs; 38 out of 86 are YY pairs. Thus, 79 out 
of 86, 92%, have connected obverse and reverse styles, which is strong evidence 
that one artist, with his assistants, produced both obverse and reverse X dies, while 
another team produced both obverse and reverse Y dies. The fact that the two 
engraving teams display individual control marks shows a well-controlled bureau- 
cratic organisation. A production leader or supervisor closely controlled his own 
engravers. An artist’s die would not be sent to just any striking room, any mint- 
wing, and certainly not any mint. It shows that artists were definitely attached to 
particular departments and produced designs only for those respective departments. 

It is nevertheless evident that the two artist-groups must have been situated in 
proximal locations and worked during the same time period, because on 8% of the 
tetradrachms bearing these control marks, the two sides are mismatched — an X 
with a Y. This shows that occasionally, a primary artist would do an engraving for 
the other group, or extra dies from one group would be used in the striking room 
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Fig. 2: A tetradrachm showing the youthful portrait 
(left; from the British Museum Collection), and a later 
portrait by the same artist (from CNG Coins). 


of the other. Moreover, the portraits of the king on all R and R tetradrachms depict 
a similarly middle-aged king, with a heavy brow and sagging jaw, suggesting the same 
production timeframe. The control marks represent two different coin-producing 
teams, and so must be distinguished, but they were both located in the central mint 
during the same period of Demetrius’ reign, and thus only a slight difference in the 
mark was appropriate. 

The second most common control mark on tetradrachms of Demetrius is +, 
occurring on 48 of 155 specimens. This control mark definitely represents an earlier 
coin production operation than By R, as the portraits of the king on # coins clearly 
depict a younger king.'? The portrait face is slim, with a tight jaw and small brow. 
Coins of the $ control mark show the work of two primary artists, whom I have 
named Z1 and Z2, and their three Z-Assistants. Although there are two main design 
clusters for the two main artists, their designs also pass through several phases, which 
are definable by the shape of the elephant-ear. These phases can be ordered accord- 
ing to the gradual aging of the portrait from young to middle-aged (see Fig. 2). Thus 
while the portrait seems to be standardised to the level of a true likeness, there is 
more overall flexibility in other image features, unlike the R/ R coins. All five engrav- 
ers, two primary and three assistants, worked in a single team. These artists were not 


12 This same chronology is inferred by Holt 1981, 24. 
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separated within the mint, and their work must have overlapped for at least part of 
the time, as their obverse and reverse designs are evenly mixed on the coins, and thus 
were mixed in the striking room. The reverse dies contributed by the assistants 
ended up in a shared pool and were paired with the obverses of both Z1 and Z2. 
These artists were not separated into two groups, so there was no need for two dis- 
tinct control marks. The quantity of these coins implies that they are also from a 
central mint. Since the + production line and the gE production lines are from 
two distinct periods of Demetrius' reign, according to the clear aging of the portraits, 
it is reasonable to suppose that they all came from only one central mint. Demetrius 
minting bureaucracy was therefore quite centralised. 

It is not certain why Demetrius replaced his tetradrachm design team (and its 
associated control mark) at his central mint halfway through his reign. It makes 
sense, however, if he spent part of his reign ruling jointly with his father, Euthyde- 
mus. The Ë control mark appears frequently on Euthydemus coins, yet Demetrius 
was the first Bactrian king to use the + monogram. Demetrius, minting his own 
currency as a co-ruler, may have wanted or needed his own unique production 
group, and thus he may have initiated the # operation to distinguish his adminis- 
tration. He then could have begun using the Ë control mark after his father's death, 
when he acceded to sole rulership. Rebranding his coins with his father's mark 
would have created a degree of continuity. Further, it is apparent that when Deme- 
trius took over the Ë symbol from his father, he did not also co-opt his father's die 
engravers. Significantly, this evidence goes against scholars who argued that father 
and son shared their minting operation while co-ruling.? 

There are three other control marks that appear on Demetrius’ silver coinage. 
They are AX, A and NK. Tetradrachms with these three marks are much rarer than 
the other, main ones. They make up only 13.596 of the 155 silver tetradrachms in 
my sample. Their very limited numbers and lack of evolution in design show that 
these coins come from short-term, small batch minting operations. ^ In general, the 
primary purpose of silver coins in the Hellenistic world was to pay soldiers and fund 
military campaigns. The most likely reason for small, temporary mints, therefore, 
was to issue auxiliary coins for sudden military demands. These three control marks 
represent these individual auxiliary minting operations. 


15 Bivar 1951, 30-31. The coin chronology has changed since Bivar's argument, however, as many 
of the coins in his study are now generally attributed to Demetrius II, a much later king. See also 
Mielczarek 1993, 300. 

14 Within the small number of extant coins, one finds a relatively high number of die-linkages. 
This implies that the actual production numbers were also low. See Morkholm 1991, 17. 

15 de Callatay 1999, 28-35. 
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Fig. 3: Both of these coins are obviously the work of 
the same artist, despite the different control marks 
(from CNG Coins). 


Beginning with the tetradrachms bearing the A mark, of which there are seven 
in the sample, it is undoubtable that they carry the work of Artist X (see Fig. 3). It 
is also clear that the A portrait- style comes from early in Artist X’s career. While 
he was employed at the Ë operation, his portraits depict the king gradually aging, 
from middle-age to relative old-age. The portraits on the A coins are most similar 
to the Ë early middle-age variety. The most likely explanation for Artist X’s appear- 
ance in both production teams is that a small auxiliary operation was set up before 
the large central R operation began. Artist X, working at the auxiliary mint, was 
later employed as a primary artist at the central mint. That Artist X was selected to 
become a primary artist is evidence of the administration's interest and deliberation 
in ensuring design consistency. 

The small batch of silver coins bearing the A control mark are interesting 
because A is the most common mark to appear on Demetrius’ bronze double-unit 
coins. After applying the same rigorous analysis to the bronze double-units that I 
did with the silver, I determined that the 4 mark represents the central minting 
operation for this main denomination of bronze coins. It is not surprising therefore, 
that the primary artist for this bronze production stream is also the sole artist for 
the silver tetradrachms of the A line. While this is not readily apparent in the por- 
traits, as the bronze double-units show Heracles instead of the king, it is visible in 
the lettering of the legend. The portrait on the 4 tetradrachms shows a middle-aged 
king, quite like the later issues of the $ control mark. Indeed a close inspection of 
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the portrait’s facial features, including the mouth, jaw, hair, elephant ear and ele- 
phant trunk, combined with the reverse lettering, demonstrate that the engraver of 
these dies is in fact Artist Z2 of the # team. The coins of the Ñ production group 
are not from the beginning of the king's reign, as they do not include particularly 
youthful portraits. Moreover, Demetrius’ father Euthydemus used the control mark 
À, so applying the same logic as I did to R, Demetrius probably did not initiate the 

operation until his father died. The fact that the A silvers represent a small-scale, 
short-term minting operation that began midway through Demetrius’ reign leads 
to the probability that this was an emergency or auxiliary support mint during a 
period of war, specifically the transition from co-rule with Euthydemus to sole ruler- 
ship. It is conceivable that Demetrius’ single production group, under the $ banner, 
could not meet the demand for coined money that would have arisen if his accession 
to lone rulership was tricky. Thus, Artist Z2 transferred to the auxiliary operation, 
and stayed on as a long-term bronze designer. 

Finally, a mere three coins out of 155 Demetrius tetradrachms carry the NK control 
mark. These are the first specimens that we see in Demetrius' full issue that do not live 
up to his exacting standard of design. As a general rule for Demetrius tetradrachms, 
the evidence shows that the engravers worked towards conformity. While some per- 
sonal flair was permissible, Demetrius or his mint officials strove to ensure that his 
coins tended to look the same. There are no mistakes in the imagery or words, and the 
overall similarity of the portraits, and their very gradual aging, suggest that the king's 
true likeness was intended. In the three NK tetradrachms, by contrast, there are small 
mistakes, like an extra third diadem ribbon-end when there should only have been two. 
The letters of the text also do not lie on a straight line, and the two words of the legend 
are not adjusted to be symmetrical in length. Two of the three coins actually reflect 
obverse dies engraved by Artist Z2. It is not likely that Artist Z2 actually worked at 
the NK operation, as none of his reverses are present. Rather, it seems that at least 
one of his dies was sent to this mint to supplement the work of the resident artist. 
There would have been good reason for doing so, as this engraver, whom I call Artist 
Q, made mistakes. These factors, the under-trained artist, the extra die being brought 
in, and the fact that mistakes were allowed to pass muster, serve as evidence that 
the NK operation was not only a temporary mint, but it was in fact peripheral, and 
physically located away from the centre. It also must have coincided with a period of 
great urgency, as it is the only example of leniency in coin design (see Fig. 4). 

In my sample of 277 silver Demetrius coins, only 15 are drachms, comprising a 
mere 5% of the silver coinage. Of these 15, I could confidently classify five as for- 
eign imitations.!° That leaves ten drachms making up 3.6% of the silver coinage. 


16 They along with a number of tetradrachms and obols can be classified as imitations for a variety 
of reasons. A full discussion appears in Marcinkiewicz-Joseph 2016. 
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Fig. 4: An auxiliary tetradrachm showing sloppiness in design 
(from CNG Coins). 


Fig. 5: An Artist X drachm (left) and an Artist Q drachm (both from CNG Coins). 


The genuine drachms bear one of two control marks that are also present on tet- 
radrachms: Ë and NK. There are five of the first and four of the second (the tenth 
coin has an indiscernible mark). The five Ë drachms clearly contain design features 
that conform to Artist X's style. The lettering on their reverses stands out, and 
confirms that the same hand that engraved the Ë tetradrachm dies engraved these 
drachm dies. The reverses of three of them appear to be die-linked, yet even with- 
out die-linkage, the images are so similar that they must have been made very near 
in time. 

The four drachms with the NK control mark reveal the engraving work of Artist 
Q (see Fig. 5). It is also clear that the drachms come from the same temporary mint 
as the tetradrachms of the same mark, as a variety of elements demonstrate an over- 
all carelessness in quality control. First of all, on three specimens, the reverse images 
and words are too large for their flans. The ends of the words are cut off, and it is 
clearly an issue of size, not alignment. The image and words on another specimen 
fit the flan, but just barely. Heracles’ head meets the upper flan edge, while on the 
lower edge, the IO Y at the end of the name is shrunken and squeezed. In general, 
the artist certainly had difficulty sizing all of the components for the small drachm 
flans. The problem must stem from the general rarity of drachms. If few drachms 
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were produced, then the workers would not have been used to its unusual size, and 
simply did not have a lot of practice in correctly fitting the design. Also present in 
the drachms are several occurrences of letter deformity; they are not spelling errors 
per se, and do not indicate imitation," but simply show careless, unpractised work. 
One of the monograms was also blotted out by the die-cutter, and a new mark 
engraved above it. These mistakes mean that the mint used NK dies even if they 
were not perfect or aesthetically pleasing. There was not the time or interest to make 
a lot of new dies. 

There is most likely a low number of extant drachms because they were indeed 
produced in very low numbers. By contrast, tetradrachms and obols, the smallest 
of Demetrius’ silver denominations, exist in comparable quantities. It is reasonable 
that ancient kingdoms produced various denominations based on need, whether for 
state expenses or circulation supply. Assuredly, the main purpose of the massive 
amount of coin production in the Hellenistic period was itself based on need — the 
economic demands of professional militaries fluctuated with wars and expansion. 
Otto Morkholm stated that ‘the prime motivating factor regulating the volume 
of coinage was the rise and fall in public expenses’.!® The fluctuation in Deme- 
trius’ drachm production does not seem to reflect a change in his overall money 
production — drachms were apparently produced alongside an uninterrupted stream 
of tetradrachms. Drachms, therefore, must be seen as supplemental money, coined 
to meet temporary needs of military expansion and empire-building. Demetrius’ 
administration certainly created auxiliary tetradrachm operations for that pur- 
pose, and one of those supplemental mints was making drachms as well. Thus 
Demetrius’ expansion activities may have introduced new categories of expenses 
that did not exist early in his reign (hence no $ drachms), and which required a 
mid-level denomination. 

The obols comprise the smallest of Demetrius’ silver denominations. Extant obols 
tend to be much more worn than larger silvers, and are rarely found in savings 
hoards.'? This indicates a higher velocity in the marketplace. At 1/24th the weight 
of a tetradrachm, obols served as the ‘small change’ for government expenditure, and 


17 On an imitated coin, one would expect clear misspellings or letter omission, indicating that the 
imitator was not literate in Greek. In this case, there are not misspellings, but the letters are shaped 
incorrectly. This may also indicate an unfamiliarity with Greek, but the presence of several drachms 
with consistency in artistic features and style shows that these are part of a genuine Demetrius opera- 
tion. For an excellent explication of imitations, see van Alfen 2005. 

18 Morkholm 1991, 24. 

The Kuliab hoard, which contained around 800 coins, was unusual in that it included many 
small denominations, most notably 44 obols of Demetrius. It was published in Bopearachchi 1999— 
2000. It is not apparent if it was a savings hoard, an emergency hoard or a hoard compiled by more 
than one family. 
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a large denomination for daily transactions. Demetrius’ mints certainly produced them 
in high numbers. If any fractional amount beyond whole drachms or tetradrachms was 
necessary for payment or receipt, obols could meet the requirement. In the sample of 
277 Demetrius silvers, obols account for 107 (or 39%). This approaches 155, the 
number of tetradrachms. Unlike drachms, obols were produced at Demetrius’ main 
mint throughout his entire reign, including the early years. In this sample, 98 of the 
107 obols are from the main mint, with 72 showing the Ë control mark and 26 show- 
ing the control mark. The remaining nine carry the A mark, representing the larg- 
est of the auxiliary operations. 

Just as with tetradrachms, obols carrying the control mark Ë are the most abun- 
dant. Their small size notwithstanding, the images are just as finely detailed as on 
the larger coins. The obverse portrait of Demetrius varies from middle to older age, 
matching the range of the Ë tetradrachms. The profound consistency in the features 
of the Ë obols, plus the tell-tale shapes of the features themselves, confirms that 
most of these 71 obol-dies are the work of Artist X, the primary engraver of the Ë 
production stream. 

At the central mint during production of the # line, there were two primary 
engravers working on tetradrachm dies, Artist Z1 and Artist Z2. The obols carrying 
this control mark appear to be most closely associated with Artist Z1. One cannot say 
with absolute certainty that Artist Z1 engraved the obol dies, however, because none 
of the obol designs are quite identical with the tetradrachm designs. In the Ë line, 
Artist X used the same facial and elephant feature-shapes for tetradrachms, drachms 
and obols. Artists Z1 and Z2 did not even use the same forms within their tetradrachm 
designs. Artist Z1, especially, issued tetradrachm dies in phases, each presenting slight 
stylistic differences in features such as the elephant ear. His obol dies, if they are his, 
similarly show different design phases that are distinct from any of his tetradrachm 
phases. If one imagines Artist Z1 working, one must see him as engraving several 
tetradrachm dies in one style, and then, when moving onto obol dies, adopting a new 
feature style for the next batch. Some obols contain forms that hint of Artist Z2. The 
distinction is not imperative. Rather, it is important to note that in Demetrius’ central 
mint during the first half of his reign, one of his primary artists was designing both 
tetradrachms and obols. This speaks to administrative effort towards efficiency and 
experience. On the other hand, the slight flexibility apparent in the designs of all $ 
coins compared to the utter conformity in the designs of all £j R coins demonstrates 
that, without a doubt, Demetrius’ government insisted upon greater consistency in the 
latter part of his reign, when he was a sole ruler. This may be related to the nature of 
sole rulership and a perceived need to more strongly establish official coin design. 

Besides his three denominations of silver, Demetrius issued fiduciary bronze coins 
in three denominations that were all quite large, heavy and relatively high-value: 
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double-units, triple-units and sextuple-units (on the Attic standard). He did not issue 
any lightweight, fractional bronzes. Since silvers and large bronzes would have been 
too high-value for everyday purchases, logic suggests that there must have been 
smaller, fractional bronzes that circulated in abundance. Demetrius probably allowed 
low-value bronzes of other kings and kingdoms to circulate alongside his official coin- 
age. D.W. MacDowall supported this, suggesting that Indian coins stood in for frac- 
tions of the sextuple units.*? Further, Demetrius’ predecessors issued lesser bronzes 
that could have remained in circulation. The Diodotids issued bronze units, half- 
units and quarter-units, and Euthydemus issued units, half-units and quarter-units.?! 

Each of Demetrius’ bronze denominations has one standard type: Heracles/Artemis 
for the doubles, Elephant/Caduceus for the triples and Trident/Shield for the sextu- 
ples. Each denomination also carries a number of control marks, each of which is tied 
to a unique artist. These include E, +, A, NK, A, Q, A, À, N A and z. It is 
logical to conclude that many of these small production groups were located away 
from the main mint. A daily-use currency would have been in frequent high demand, 
and mints that were spread around the empire would have alleviated the burden of 
constant transportation from the centre. Regional bronze mints could have produced 
coins in small quantities, as they only served their immediate vicinities. Of course the 
central mint would have needed to issue batches of bronze as well, to serve its own 
area. If the various control marks on the bronze coins do indeed represent regional 
operations with their own artists, as I have concluded, then it is certainly remarkable 
that all of these coins exhibit an extremely high level of standardisation. There is virtu- 
ally no variation in the imagery beyond the natural slight changes in shape and detail 
that come from a worker’s individual hand. Further, unlike the auxiliary silver coins, 
none of the bronzes shows any sloppiness in design or mistakes in the images and 
legends. Demetrius’ government was therefore able to administer a series of bronze 
operations all to the same exacting degree. 

By viewing Demetrius’ coins through the lens of administrative organisation, 
I have been able to perceive a broad range of policies implemented by the king and 
his ministers. His policies show that coin minting was well-planned, streamlined and 
standardised. Based on my analysis, a picture of Demetrius’ minting system emerges 
(Fig. 6). The majority of his silver coins were made at one central mint, and struck 
with dies engraved by two primary artists in the first period of his reign, and two in 
the second period. His central bronze mint may or may not have been part of the 
central silver mint, but it was at least located in a main region, and it also produced 
a limited issue of silver. The auxiliary operations were clearly small and temporary, 


20 MacDowall 1989, 32. 
2! Bopearachchi 1991, 151-53, 160-63. 
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Fig. 6: Organisation of Demetrius of Bactria’s minting system, 
with the X-Axis showing time and the Y-Axis showing imperial 
centralisation (illustration by author). 


and must have been raised only when military activity required supplemental funds. 
Single artists were usually sufficient to engrave dies at auxiliary mints. There were 
also several regional bronze mints. The sophistication of Demetrius’ minting struc- 
ture is impressive (see Fig. 6). 

The government interest in the standardisation and quality of the coinage is also 
apparent. While the particular artists are identifiable, the portraiture is nevertheless 
consistent in design components. The gradual aging of the portraits also suggests 
that the artists were tasked with creating true likenesses of Demetrius. Even coins 
from auxiliary operations contain zero spelling errors and only a few design flaws. 
Demetrius I conquered territory in India, he built a complex minting bureaucracy, 
he employed and shifted around the best available die-engravers to ensure exacti- 
tude and standardisation in his full body of coinage, and his government made 
deliberate decisions about when and how much money to mint in accordance with 
military and economic needs. His minting system was centralised, and he imple- 
mented a level of direct rule with his standardised obols and large bronzes. As a 
measurement of his power, Demetrius passes the criterion of administrative sophis- 
tication with flying colours. His power nevertheless had limits. Managing two ter- 
ritories, Bactria and India, was a large job. Perhaps extending his minting system 
to accommodate fractional bronzes — which would have required massive quantities 
to flood the market — was simply more than his resources could bear. 
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REVISITING TAXILA: 
A NEW APPROACH TO THE GRAECO-BUDDHIST 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECORD* 


M.E.J.J. VAN AERDE 


Abstract 

This study explores a new perspective on the archaeological record of Taxila in the Gandhara 
region through object-focused analyses and considering wider historical implications, in order 
to understand better cultural interaction in ancient Central Asia. The city of Taxila was a 
nodal point between ‘East’ and ‘West’, well-known for its so-called Graeco- Buddhist artefacts. 
These objects have traditionally been categorised according to ethnic and/or cultural criteria, 
which has led to incorrect interpretations of the archaeological record that still prevail today. 
This article presents a new analysis of the data to investigate how different cultural elements 
interacted in Taxila. The introduction gives a brief summary of the still prevailing approach 
of Graeco-Buddhist scholarship, and outlines the present study’s aims. The next section pre- 
sents an overview of the excavation, documentation and current interpretation of the Taxila 
site. The third and largest section contains six case studies from Taxila’s archaeological record, 
aiming to provide concrete examples of the bottom-up approach that this study seeks to gen- 
erate. The concluding section discusses the results in more general terms and presents new 
angles for future research. 


1. Introduction 

The region known as ancient Gandhara, across the north-western part of the Indian 
subcontinent (including modern-day Afghanistan, India and Pakistan — see Fig. 1), 
is generally considered to be the birthplace of so-called *Graeco-Buddhism', which 
is the presumed syncretism between Hellenistic culture and early Buddhism from 
the 4th century BC,! and subsequently as the origin of what is commonly known as 
‘Graeco-Buddhist art’, i.e. material culture from the Gandhara region that includes 
artefacts and architecture demonstrating Buddhist themes and iconography executed 
in what scholars have categorised as Greek/Hellenistic styles and techniques. The 


* This research was supported by the Dr Catharine van Tussenbroek Fund (2015). I wish to 
thank the Asia Department of The British Museum in London for granting me access to their archive 
objects, and I am grateful to Miguel John Versluys, Frits Naerebout, Rolf Strootman and Jeremy 
Tanner for their valuable advice. 

! For an overview of historical and philosophical debates on this topic, see Boardman 1994; Foltz 
2010; Wick and Rabens 2014; Mairs 2014. 
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Fig. 1: Map of the Gandhara region, with Taxila marked in red (digitised after Bussagli 1996). 


term ‘Graeco-Buddhist’ was coined originally by the French scholar Alfred Charles 
Auguste Foucher, in his famous work LArt Gréco-Bouddhique du Gandhara, first 
published in 1905, stating that all Buddhist art prior to any Greek influences had 
been aniconic (i.e. depicting parts of the Buddha’s life but not the Buddha himself), 
and that the first anthropomorphic representations of the Buddha were strongly 
influenced by Greek art and craftsmanship.” Foucher was especially interested in 
free-standing sculptures of the Buddha, which he described as ‘the most beautiful, 
and probably the most ancient of the Buddhas’ and he praised their Hellenistic style 
of execution and naturalistic representation of the human form.’ Often referred to 
as a specific ‘Gandhara style’, sculptures, reliefs and smaller artefacts of this type have 
since been linked predominantly to the rise and influence of the Graeco-Bactrian 
and Indo-Greek kingdoms in the region between the 2nd/1st century BC and the 
Ist century AD.‘ This dating was widely accepted by Foucher’s contemporaries 
and successors, such as Fenollosa, Cunningham and Marshall, and assimilated in 
subsequent scholarship. As a result, ‘Graeco-Buddhist artefacts’ have since been 
compartmentalised as unique in cultural and ethnic terms, based on their ‘Greekness’ 


? Foucher 1905; 1911. 

3 As cited in Marshall 1960, 10. See also Foucher 1911; Coomaraswamy 1913; Bussagli 1984, 
323-31. 

^ Foucher was the first to suggest this dating, based on his perception of the artefacts’ Hellenistic 
styles, without consideration of their original contexts or find-spots (Foucher 1905). 
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as perceived by the 19th-century scholars who first excavated and studied them. 
Western scholars have since attempted to deduce a specific dating for the rise of this 
‘Gareco-Buddhist art’ category, or in fact to ‘fix the chronology of the Graeco- 
Buddhist school of Gandhara’,° blaming the lack of exact data mainly on the con- 
struction and arrangements of ancient buildings in ancient Eastern literature and 
other textual sources for their inability to do so successfully.° There is an increase 
in current research that aims to revisit the Greek presence in Central Asia; insight- 
ful new studies have focused, for example, on epigraphical sources,’ reappraisal of 
excavated Greek settlements in Eurasia and Central Asia, and reflections on the 
possible exchange of ideas between Buddhist and Greek scholars who would have 
met at the crossroads between East and West that Gandhara had become.” How- 
ever, the majority of these still approach the Gandhara region through what one 
might call ‘Greek-tinted spectacles’, choosing to focus on Greek settlements and 
influences by definition. Of course, the Greek presence in these regions certainly 
calls for close analyses and presents many interesting cases for comparative research; 
but it is likewise important to approach the available archaeological sources from 
this region taken as a whole, principally to avoid the danger of working within pre- 
fixed culture containers from the onset of any analysis, however unintended. More- 
over, as Beckwith correctly points out, ‘it is imperative that theories be based on the 
data’, and yet especially in studies relating to Buddhist culture and its influences, 
frequently ‘even dated, provenance archaeological and historical source material that 
controverts traditional views has been rejected because it does not agree with that 
traditional view’.'° Beckwith here refers mainly to textual sources and the exchange 
of ideas, but as this article clearly demonstrates in the case studies below, this neglect 
or even rejection of factual data is also particularly true for archaeological inter- 
pretations regarding objects, buildings and sites that have previously been coined as 
‘Graeco-Buddhist’ and are still predominantly considered in this way today. How- 
ever, taking a bottom-up approach instead does not imply that we should neglect the 
question what constitutes ‘Greek’ — and what constitutes "Buddhist — altogether. On 
the contrary, factual data provide a solid base for considering how we should approach 
these important questions,!! whereas a neglect of the data prove to be harmful to any 
subsequent interpretation. 


> Vogel 1953, 130-33; Marshall 1975 I, 20-44. 

° Rowland 1953; Vogel 1954, 184. 

7 See recently Mairs 2014. 

Š See recently Boardman 2015. 

2 See recently Halkias 2014; Beckwith 2015. 

10 Beckwith 2015, viii. 

!! From this perspective, the question especially of what constitutes ‘doing Greek’ instead of ‘being 
Greek’ as a core principle of the widespread Hellenistic and Roman world has been raised effectively 
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Taxila provides clear insight into the consequences of this trend. In order to study 
comprehensively what appears to be the continuous process of cultural interaction that 
marked this ancient city, the so-called “Graeco-Buddhist' archaeological record itself 
needs to be re-examined in depth, rather than by association. This approach, in some 
way, aligns with important recent deconstructions and reinterpretations of tradi- 
tionally regarded ‘culture styles’, such as Graeco-Persianism, Graeco-Scythian art and 
Roman 'Egyptomania'.'? However, the premise here should not be to deconstruct 
existing views as a starting point — but rather to try and reconstruct and subsequently 
examine the actual available data first. Only by basing ourselves on conclusions taken 
from a comprehensive dataset will it be possible to present new interpretations and/or 
datings — and thus, if necessary, prove some of these still prevailing perspectives wrong, 
or expand existing findings. Moreover, only through such an approach will it become 
possible to contribute any substantial new insights to theories on how interactive 
cultural processes worked on a worldwide scale. A statistically viable dataset is required 
first as basis for such large-scale theoretical interpretations; especially for complex sites 
such as Taxila, this scrutiny and focus on the archaeological data is crucial to avoid 
misinterpretations. This article presents my first step into that direction by presenting 
its initial findings of re-examining the archaeological data from Taxila. 

It should be noted that this research comes with various inherent problems: 
problems of heritage management today, but also, and in fact mainly, problems that 
still stem from the perceptions of the 19th-century scholars who first excavated these 
and similar Gandhara sites. Therefore, in an attempt to overcome such obstacles, 
this article focuses on specific case studies from the archaeological site of Taxila, and 
raises the question, by conducting empirical analyses of these examples of Taxila’s 
still available archaeological remains, whether or not the prevailing compartmen- 
talisation of the 'Graeco-Buddhist art’ category is supported by the evidence of the 
actual material culture sources that have been preserved. 


Taxila: History and Excavation 

The archaeological site of Taxila is located in the Rawalpindi district of the 
Punjab province in Pakistan (cz. 30 km from modern-day Islamabad). The name 
"Taxila' (AVM Taksasila in Sanskrit) means ‘city of cut stone’ and is gener- 
ally used to refer to the succession of ancient settlements and cities at this highly 


in recent studies: Pitts and Versluys 2015; Mol and Versluys 2015. The Research MA course "Ways of 
Doing Greek’ at Leiden University, chaired by First Naerebout and Miguel John Versluys, where the 
preliminary results of this study were presented in March 2016, provided a much-needed platform for 


discussions on the balance that is needed between data and theory in response to these big questions. 
12 See, notably, Versluys 2014; Meyer 2013; Pitts and Versluys 2015. 
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strategic East-West junction at the threshold of Central Asia. The earliest evidence of 
settlements found at the site can be dated to Bronze Age societies from the 2nd mil- 
lennium BC, and the earliest evidence of city structure dates from the Persian con- 
quest of the 6th century BC.'? The early Buddhist Jataka stories mention Taxila as a 
capital of Gandhara from the 5th century BC and a prominent place of learning,'4 
on which premises the existence of a university at Taxila from the 4th century BC 
onwards has sometimes been suggested.!° Greek literary sources mention that Alex- 
ander the Great passed through Taxila with permission of its then king, Omphis, in 
326 BC, describing the city as ‘rich, prosperous and well-governed’ (as documented 
by Strabo 15. 714-715), though very little archaeological evidence for this visit has 
been preserved.! In 321 BC, Chandragupta Maurya founded the Mauryan empire, 
which encompassed almost the entire Indian subcontinent. Taxila was made a pro- 
vincial capital during Chandragupta’s reign, but the city gained even more promi- 
nence under the rule of his grandson, Ashoka the Great (269-232 BC), who became 
an active patron of Buddhism and incited a great expansion of Buddhist teachings 
and material culture throughout the Mauryan empire, with Taxila as centre of Bud- 
dhist learning; in addition, Ashoka constructed new roads to connect Taxila with his 
second capital Pataliputra and encouraged the development and increase of a wide- 
ranging trade network in the area. 

The most substantial archaeological remains at the Taxila site are that of the 
city known as Sirkap, which was founded by the Graeco-Bactrian king Demetrius 
in 180 BC after his defeat of Ashoka's successors, but which was subsequently con- 
quered and rebuilt by the Indo-Greek king Menander I in 130-132 BC. Sirkap/ 
Taxila remained one of the capitals of the Indo-Greek kingdom, which spanned 
across the northwest of the Indian subcontinent including parts of modern-day India, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, until the late 1st century BC, with a status equal to the 
cities of Sagala and Alexandria on the Caucasus.!? The city was taken for a brief time 
by the Indo-Scythian and Parthian kingdoms, respectively, between the late 1st cen- 
tury BC and early 1st century AD, until it was conquered by the Kushan empire, of 
which it remained a prominent city until the late 4th century AD, when the entire 
area was overrun and destroyed by the invasion of the Huns.!? 


15 Marshall 1975 I, 17-22; Dani 1986, 175—76. 

14 Thomas 1944; Marshall 1975 I, 16-19; Shaw 2006. 

15 Needham 1969; Kulke and Rothermund 2004. 

16 Marshall 1975 I, 83. 

Bhandarkar 1969; Marshall 1975 I, 21-25; Falk 2006; von Hinüber 2010. 

15 The most detailed historical overview of the Indo-Greek presence at Taxila is still Marshall 
1975 I, 17—48; a concise overview is Dani 1986, 175—76. 

1? Marshall 1975 I, 85; Kulke and Rothermund 2004, 75. 
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Fig. 2: Plan of the Sirkap excavation at Taxila (digitised after Marshall 1975). 
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Especially from the reign of Ashoka the Great, a strong Buddhist presence can 
be detected in the Taxila archaeological record, including stupas (early Buddhist 
sanctuaries shaped in the form of hemispherical burial mounts containing Bud- 
dhist relics??), and several temples, and this trend continued well into the period of 
the Indo-Greek kingdoms. As mentioned above, the Gandhara region is generally 
identified as the birthplace of “Graeco-Buddhism’, and as the origin of the earliest 
known anthropomorphic Buddhist imagery and material culture, with Taxila play- 
ing a particularly prominent role in this development because of its central role 
during Ashoka’s rule. The archaeological record from the site evidences a wide range 
of finds that have been documented and categorised as belonging to a unique Hel- 
lenistic Buddhist style, mainly from the Sirkap excavation (Fig. 2). 

The first excavations at Sirkap were undertaken by Sir Alexander Cunningham in 
the mid-19th century, who wrote several archaeological survey reports about his cam- 
paign between 1862 and 1884, with specific focus on numismatic finds and analy- 
ses.”! Between 1913 and 1934 Sir John Marshall organised a more substantial cam- 
paign at Taxila, which included a full excavation of the Sirkap site; Marshall's detailed 
documentation and reports were supervised by the then (British) Government of 
India, but they were not published, apart from a brief intermittent guide to the exca- 
vation in 1918, until the 1950s, and then posthumously reprinted in the 1970s.” 
Coinciding with the publication of the Marshall’s reports, the entire Taxila area, 
divided into 18 separately identified sites, was named a protected antiquity accord- 
ing to the Antiquities Act by UNESCO in 1975. In 2010, the Global Heritage 
Fund named the Taxila site as one of 12 archaeological sites worldwide to be most 
in danger of irreplaceable damage and loss due to ‘insufficient management, devel- 
opment pressure, looting, and war and conflict’, linked especially to recent icono- 
clastic destructions of Buddhist antiquities in Afghanistan and northern Pakistan.” 
Currently, only the structural remains of the Sirkap excavation remain at the site 
(Fig. 3); the majority of excavated sculptures, reliefs, smaller artefacts and architec- 
tural features have been removed from the site and sold to museums and private 
collectors worldwide since the early 20th century. Ongoing illegal excavations and 
looting, black market trafficking of antiquities and the current lack of sufficient 
site management and finances seriously obstruct any documentation of still 
in situ archaeological data today, along with the threat of conflict in the area.” Since 


20 See Mitra 1971; Harvey 1984, 67-94. 

21 Unfortunately, Cunningham’s reports have not been preserved or published; only his Numis- 
matic Chronicles were published posthumously, with the title Coins of Alexander s Successors in the East 
(1970) dedicated to finds from Sirkap/Taxila. 

22 Today, only the publication from the 1970s is still available in print: Marshall 1975. 

23 Morgan 2010, 15-26. 

74 Bokova 2010. 
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Fig. 3: The Sirkap excavation (photographs: Bokova 2010). 


Marshall’s excavations in 1913-1934, no large-scale archaeological analyses or excava- 
tions have been conducted at the Taxila site to the present day. 

Marshall’s excavation reports remain the only academic documentation of the 
site to date. From the onset, it is evident that his approach to the campaign was 
strongly influenced by his interest in the “Greekness’ of the site: “At that time [of 
the Taxila excavation] I was a young man, fresh from archaeological excavations in 
Greece and filled with enthusiasm for anything Greek, and in that far-off corner of 
the Punjab it seemed as if I had lighted of a sudden on a bit of Greece itself? And 
although he attempts to rationalise his ‘illusion’ through the site’s historical asso- 
ciations with Greece, regarding Alexander’s passage and the Indo-Greek kingdoms, 
he then continues: 


But there was more to it than that. I felt then, and have never failed to feel since, that 
there was something appealingly Greek in the countryside itself: in the groves of wild 
olive on the rocky slopes, in the distant pine-clad hills below Murree, and in the chill, 
invigorating air that blows from the snow-fields beyond the Indus.” 


Marshall went on to conduct his Taxila excavations from this predominantly Greek 
perspective; he arrived at the area with a predetermined notion of its “Greekness’, 
and with the clear intention to focus on that ‘Greekness’, which, as a result, became 
strengthened by his subsequent perceptions of the actual site. But this does not 
mean that his observations should be disregarded. Marshall notes how the Sirkap site 
is reminiscent of a Hippodamian grid-plan city, similar to the plan of the ancient 
city of Olynthos in Macedonia; it is organised around a main streets with 15 per- 
pendicular streets and alleys over a 1200 m by 400 m area, within a 4.8 km long 


25 Marshall 1975 I, xv. 
26 Marshall 1975 I, xv—xvi. 
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enclosing wall." The current site dates to the foundations of the Indo-Greek city 
(130 BC), which was built partially to replace the Taxila city of the Mauryan rulers. 
However, the presence of many Buddhist monuments that remained incorporated 
as part of the site, as well as the lack of any typically Greek building types, such as 
an agora, gymnasium or theatre, seems to indicate that Menander’s city marked a 
more flexible transition rather than a reconstruction on a large architectural scale, at 
all. The many artefacts discovered within these ruins also appear to shed light on the 
city’s past as a living and working human environment that was marked by interac- 
tion rather than any particular cultural dominance, as will be further explored in the 
next section. 

At the same time, this feature constitutes the central issue with the site’s documen- 
tation. Marshall’s published reports do not record the original find-spots of the exca- 
vated artefacts; these data were recorded in his field notes from 1913-1934, which 
were almost entirely lost during the Second World War, and Marshall had to attempt 
to reconstruct a large part of his campaign data from memory as a result.” By that 
time, most of the excavated artefacts had already been sold to museums worldwide, 
making it impossible to reconstruct the conditions of the original 1913-1934 exca- 
vation. Partly as a result of this setback, for the simple reason that most of the data 
was no longer available, Marshall’s reports do not focus on the find-spots or physical 
contexts of the artefacts from the Sirkap excavation, but instead categorise the objects 
individually and describe them according to specific cultural styles, separately from 
the site where they were discovered. This is also due partially to Marshall’s original 
approach to the site; he regarded the physical environment of the Sirkap excavation as 
the source of the artefacts of interest that he describes in his reports, but not as a source 
of information about how these objects may have functioned within and as part of that 
city.” Marshall was the first to distinguish four masonry construction markers —‘rub- 
ber’, ‘diaper’, ‘semi-ashlar’ and “derived from semi-ashlar’- as chronological criteria for 
the dating of the site’s architectural structures, using these masonry categories to single 
out four successive historical periods throughout the various excavations of the Taxila 
site, including Sirkap, from the 2nd century BC until the late 5th century AD.?? His 


typology has remained the basis for studies about the site’s architecture ever since.*! 


7/ Marshall 1975 I, 9-10. 

28 Marshall 1975 I, xviii. 

2 Marshall’s documentation of individual artefacts is extensively listed in Marshall 1975 II and 
III, whereas the first volume is concerned with a wider historical overview of the site, and reflections 
on the ‘art styles’ recovered from it, without going into detail about the find-spots or physical context 
of the objects in question. 

30 Marshall 1975 I, 2-10 and typography supplement. 

31 For example, Fitzsimmons 2001; Rhie 2010. 
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It is therefore unfortunate that Marshall did not connect his analyses of the site’s 
masonry categories and chronology to the original contexts and find-spots of the 
artefacts that were excavated and subsequently removed from the site; as a result, 
no first-hand documentation of their original part in the architectural chronology 
of the city has been preserved. 

Instead, Marshall’s predominant focus is on the cultural styles of artefacts, and 
he especially discusses the level of ‘Greekness’ that he perceives among these arte- 
facts. He regards historical shifts as parallel to material shifts, and for this reason he 
generally dates objects that display recognisable 'Greekness' to the early stages of 
Sirkap as part of the Bactrian or Indo-Greek kingdoms, and objects that are less 
recognisably ‘Greek’ to the later period of Kushan rule.?? While Marshall's observa- 
tions on the wider historical and political transitions at Sirkap are both substantial 
and detailed, he approaches the objects excavated at the site according to his inter- 
pretation of their ‘art styles’ based on specific ethnic and/or cultural containers, 
among which his perception of an object’s ‘level of Greekness’ is the determining 
factor. As a result, his approach automatically singles out the Indo-Greek period as 
a unique phase among the site’s archaeological record; and the subsequent catego- 
risation of its artefacts merely substantiates this self-sustaining interpretative circle. 
But this dating was not based on empirical data from the site, but rather on the 
specific perceptions of its excavator and the compartmentalisation he presupposed 
on the data as a result. 

Nonetheless, Marshall’s interpretative report of the Taxila archaeological record 
has not been conclusively challenged to date, partly for the practical reason of loss 
of data, and partly because his categorisations have persisted in object studies and 
museums worldwide ever since. As mentioned above, no substantial archaeological 
research has been undertaken at Taxila since Marshall’s campaign, which is surpris- 
ing seeing the site’s important role in ancient networks of political transition, cross- 
continental trade and cultural contact. In the late 1970s a team from Kyoto Uni- 
versity conducted surveys and some excavations that included parts of the Taxila 
site, focused on the archaeological evidence of early Buddhism.’ Between 1980 and 
1993 an Italian team conducted studies in the wider Gandhara region, including 
Taxila, focused on individual Graeco-Buddhist artefacts and their cultural con- 
nections to the rise of Buddhism in the region.*4 In 1986, UNESCO published a 
new guide about the site, which presents a summary of Marshall’s campaign and a 


32 Marhsall 1975 I, xvi, 23-35. 

33 Mizuno and Higuchi 1978. 

34 Paccenna and Taddei in Memoirs and Reports, Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente 
43 (1993); and, more recently, Faccenna 2005. 
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concise historical overview of the region.? The Taxila site is featured as part of 
several individual object studies in archaeological journals from the 1950s,*° mainly 
in the works of scholars of Buddhism on the documentation of the Buddha’s life in 
Gandharan art, and it is usually mentioned briefly in historical or epigraphic studies 
of the Hellenistic Far East, in particular the Bactrian kingdoms.”” However, these 
studies do not reappraise the site itself or the archaeological record as part of its 
original context. 

Nevertheless, because a fairly large part of the known archaeological record 
from Sirkap is preserved in museums and archives worldwide, a reappraisal of the 
archaeological data is still possible. For this, it is crucial to be aware that the pre- 
vailing dating and interpretations of these objects still rely on Marshall’s original 
perceptions and compartmentalisations, often unintentionally or simply by asso- 
ciation. But when an attempt is made to let go of predetermined categorisations, 
and instead empirical analyses are conducted of the artefacts in question, a very 
different picture emerges. The Sirkap excavation yielded a remarkable variety of 
objects, as already noted by Marshall, but the predominant focus on the ‘Graeco- 
Buddhist’ style category appears to have led to significant misinterpretations of 
the data overall. 

To overcome these problems, it is important to try and reconstruct finds from 
the site according to Cunningham's and Marshall's records, many of which have 
now ended up in museum archives or in the possession of private collectors. T'hese 
finds include many sculptures, but architectural elements, reliefs, parts of buildings 
like columns and terracottas as well. In some cases, information about the original 
find-spots could also be traced in the records. Instead of Marshall's stylistic catego- 
risations, this study focuses on different aspects when analysing individual objects 
first hand, including form (material properties), context (physical context and prov- 
enance), subject matter (theme/topic/content) and style (which, for the purpose of 
this analysis, is perhaps best defined as the technical execution of form and theme 
combined, whereby ‘Hellenistic style’ should be characterised as ‘naturalistic’, rather 
than as any specific cultural definition from the onset). These criteria were used to 
study the objects presented in the following case studies.’ 


?5 Dani 1986. 

36 Especially Artibus Asiae, Pakistan Archaeology and the Journal of Central Asia. 

37 For example, on stupas from Taxila: Fitzsimmons 2001; on the depictions of Gandharan Bud- 
dhism: Behrent 2004; 2006; Kurita 2003; Boardman 2015. On Greek epigraphy from the Far East, 
see Mairs 2014 (on Taxilan epigraphy, 99-123). 

38 These criteria were developed as part of the VIDI research project “Cultural Innovation in a 
Globalizing Society: Egypt in the Roman World' at Leiden University. I owe an especial debt to the 
project leader Miguel John Versluys as well as to my colleague Sander Müskens. 
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Case Study: The Taxila Archaeological Record 
As mentioned above, one of the main difficulties related to the archaeological record 
of Taxila is the fact that many finds from both Cunningham’s and Marshall’s cam- 
paigns came into the possession of private collectors and have remained largely 
undocumented; a substantial number of these were eventually donated to museums 
throughout the world,” but the accompanying documentation is generally still 
very scarce and has left interpretive gaps. Often only “Taxila’ and/or ‘Sirkap’ are 
mentioned as origin, with no references to Marshall’s reports and documentation. 
This seems to be due mainly to the abovementioned traditional focus on Graeco- 
Buddhist artefacts, especially in the West, regarding archaeology from the Gandhara 
region. Marshall’s report, similarly, consists in large part of descriptions of Graeco- 
Buddhist artefacts and decorative architectural elements, emphasising their Hel- 
lenistisc or ‘Graeco-Roman’ style and realistic anthropomorphic rendition,^ and he 
states explicitly that he is indebted to Foucher’s interpretations for recognising the 
‘iconographic and artistic interest’ of Graeco-Buddhist artefacts.*! For these reasons, 
it is often difficult to trace back objects that were originally described by Marshall 
in current museum collections. As a result, the dating and subsequent categorisation 
of the majority of objects known today have been based primarily on stylistic asso- 
ciations from early 20th-century scholars, and are still used today as the only source 
of reference. This first case study illustrates this issue particularly well (Fig. 4). 
These three stucco heads of Gautama Buddha must have been part of full-body 
sculptures, now lost. The first is a photograph from Marshall’s report, taken some- 
time between 1913 and 1934, but the current location of this head is unknown, as 
are its measurements.? The second head measures 20 cm x 11.4 cm and is held by 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York; its origin is unregistered, but because of 
strong ‘stylistic affinity’ it is presented as a sculpture from Taxila. The third head 
measures 30 cm x 18cm and is in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London; its 
origin is likewise unknown, but it has been categorised as ‘probably from Taxila’ 
based on its “Graeco-Roman manner’. This type of Buddhist sculpture especially is 
associated with the Taxila excavation and its Sirkap phase, in reference to the rendi- 
tion of the curly hair and the naturalistic facial features, which are predominantly 


3° Most notably the British Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Ashmolean Museum, 
Musée Guimet in Paris, the Tokyo National Museum and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. 

40 Marshall 1975 II, 484-536, 700-28. 

4 Marshall 1975 II, 695. 

42 Marshall 1975 II, 513-15, pl. 153.35. 

^ Cat. 13.96.4, Rogers Fund, 1913; Behrendt 2007, 66, fig. 48. 

44 Cat.. IM.3-1931; Irwin 1962, fig. 3; Bussagli 1984, 229, fig. 1. 
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Fig. 4: From left to right: head of the Buddha from Marshall’s excavation report 
(1975, pl. 153, n. 35); head of the Buddha (copyright Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York); 
head of the Buddha (copyright the Victoria and Albert Museum, London). 


interpreted as Hellenistic characteristics. However, the almond shape of the eyes, 
the elongated earlobes, the top-knot hairstyle and the urna dot between the eye- 
brows all match the specific physical characteristics of the Buddha as described in 
the Dighanikaya scripture. These three sculptures are not accompanied by any 
typical Hellenistic attributes, nor have they recognisable western/Mediterranean 
facial features comparable with the ‘Graeco-Roman’ style sculptures with which 
Foucher and Marshall compare them. But the technical rendition of the curly hair, 
the slightly bent pose of head (in case of the third example) and the naturalistic 
expressions are visually reminiscent of, and hence have so often been directly associ- 
ated with, Mediterranean Hellenistic sculpture. This combination of Buddhist ico- 
nography and content (in terms of attributes, facial features and subject matter) and 
naturalistic Hellenistic technique (in terms of detailed anthropomorphic rendition 
and composition) appears to have been typical for Taxila. As mentioned above, the 
city had become a central haven for Buddhist culture since the patronage of Ashoka 
the Great; moreover, since the founding of the Indo-Greek kingdoms, the number 
of merchants and craftsmen travelling from the Mediterranean to the Gandhara 
region would have increased significantly. Finds like these three heads of the Buddha 
indicate that craftsmen who were at least schooled in or familiar with certain 


^ The Dighanikaya scripture dates from the 5th century BC, and contains detailed lists and des- 
criptions of the Buddha’s appearance and the significance (often symbolic) of these features. For a 
recent overview and analysis, see Krishnan 2009, 125. 
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Hellenistic naturalistic techniques had produced Buddhist sculptures in Taxila — 
perhaps simply because there was so much demand for them in this city. 

An important nuance here is the fact that this interpretation, in itself, is unrelated 
to those craftsmen’s own ethnic identity, in contrast with previously (often automati- 
cally) made cultural/ethnical associations. As mentioned above, 19th-century scholars 
based their interpretations of the archaeological record predominantly on specific cul- 
ture styles of objects, namely, according to how they perceived them, and subsequently 
categorised and used those objects to determine the ethnicity of their craftsmen (label- 
ling them, for example, ‘Greek’, ‘Indo-Gandharan’ or “Kushan’). Moreover, such con- 
nections were used to strengthen the suggested connection between Greek culture, 
especially philosophy, and early Buddhism.“ The use of Hellenistic styles for Buddhist 
art, such as these three portraits of the Buddha, was regarded as substantive link; 
i.e. the use of (at that time perceived superior) Hellenistic styles could not merely 
be because of certain practical conditions. But the data that these sculptures them- 
selves provide do not seem to indicate such a strict compartmentalisation of either 
‘Greek’ or "Buddhist" cultural styles. In fact, both their Buddhist subject matter and 
naturalistic Hellenistic rendition techniques make up an integral part of the same 
object. Interestingly, Bussagli speaks of how a ‘filter’ of Greek culture shaped material 
culture in the Gandhara region.“ But the term ‘filter’ does not imply an actual inter- 
action or merging of two different entities; rather, it implies that one entity (in this 
case, Greek culture) is dominant over the other (Buddhist and Indo-Gandharan 
culture) and decides its resulting shape. But that is not what these sculptures indicate. 
Instead of a filtering process, they appear to be the result of an interactive process; 
namely, a union of topic and technique as part of one object, of which neither element 
can be singled out as dominant. This interactive process, moreover, is far more likely 
to be representative of the multicultural diversity that must have marked daily life in 
Taxila since the 6th century BC. 

When examining the archaeological record of Taxila without focusing necessar- 
ily on a Graeco-Buddhist category, a remarkable variety of topics and styles emerges. 
Interestingly, artefacts with a recognisable Hellenistic naturalistic style as well as 
subject matter have generally been dated much earlier than artefacts considered 


46 As suggested by Foucher 1911; Coomaraswamy 1913; for a recent overview see Wick and 
Rabens 2014. Notably, Beckwith has recently suggested a connection between the philosophical core 
ideas inherent in Early Buddhism and the school of thought of the Greek philosopher Pyrrho of Elis. 
However, he bases this suggested connection on textual and intellectual comparisons alone, and, 
correctly in my view, does not present it as a result or automatically assumed parallel of the ‘hybridity’ 
observed in Graeco-Buddhist art that previous interpretations have often used as an indication, or 
even source, of such an intellectual Greek-Buddhism connection (Beckwith 2015). 


47 Bussagli 1984, 161-65. 
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Fig. 5: Bronze Harpocrates statuette. Left: Marshall 1918, pl. XV. 
Right: Plaster cast (copyright the Victoria and Albert Museum London). 


to be Graeco-Buddhist, even though there seems to be no specific archaeological 
evidence from the Taxila/Sirkap excavations to suggest such a distinction. One 
example is a small bronze statuette of the Hellenistic-Egyptian deity Harpocrates, 
excavated from the Sirkap phase by Marshall between 1913 and 1934, which he 
singles out in his intermittent report from 1918 and describes as “charming in its 
simplicity, and unmistakably Greek’.** A very similar bronze statuette is recorded 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum as excavated in Taxila and acquired in 1914, 
but the original statue is lost and only a plaster cast of it remains in the museum 
archives (Fig. 5). 

Marshall links this statuette to the “Hellenistic School’ from the earliest days of 
the Graeco-Bactrian and Indo-Greek phases of Taxila, either as import from the 
Mediterranean or made locally by Hellenistic craftsmen in Taxila. He states that 
only later, ‘around the beginning of the Christian era, we find Indian ideas coalesce 
with the Greek and the art becoming more hybrid'?? This again emphasised a 
substantive link between Greek and Buddhist/Indian material culture; i.e. only 


^5 Marshall 1918, 29-30, pl. XI, 78. See fig. 6. 
^ Cat. IM.448.1914, measuring cz. 5 cm x 12 cm. See fig. 6. 
50 Marshall 1918, 30, following the interpretation of Foucher 1911. 
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when Greek culture began to influence and ‘filter’ the local Gandharan culture with 
certain cultural and philosophical ideas, would this have led to ‘hybrid’ Graeco- 
Buddhist art. Objects from the strictly “Hellenistic School’, such as this Harpo- 
crates statuette, could thus be clearly separated from Graeco-Buddhist artefacts in 
terms of style category as well as dating. But this linear compartmentalisation of 
the archaeological record (and of the workings of something as complex as cul- 
ture, in general) is representative of the perception of scholars rather than of the 
actual data yielded by the archaeological record. This distinction between ‘Greek’ 
and “Graeco-Buddhist’ objects from the Taxila site is therefore based only on per- 
ceived cultural style markers, while there is no evidence to disprove that objects 
with both Greek and Buddhist subject matter were being made in Taxila simultane- 
ously. Taxila was already a central haven for Buddhist culture long before the 
Bactrian and Indo-Greek kingdoms arrived in the region; there is no empirical 
evidence that suggests that the production of material culture with Buddhist con- 
tent suddenly came to a halt, or even decreased, in Taxila during the first phases 
of Hellenistic presence in Gandhara, only to re-emerge again after being influenced 
and ‘filtered’ by Greek cultural ideas. In fact, this would seem highly unlikely for a 
city that was favoured by the Bactrians and Greeks especially for its strategic status 
as cultural and trade-related crossroads. It is more plausible that the increase of 
Hellenistic craftsmanship and workshops in Taxila from the 1st century BC onwards 
came to incorporate both Greek and local (Indo-Gandharan and Buddhist) sub- 
ject matters for production. Instead of a “Greek filter’ resulting in neatly catego- 
rised stylistic subdivisions and datings, this would indicate a far more dynamic and 
continuous interaction process between the many different cultures that coalesced 
in this region, among which the Bactrians and Greeks became prominent in the 
Ist century BC. Another strong argument for this interpretation is the fact that the 
majority of artefacts from Taxila that have been categorised as part of the earlier 
‘Hellenistic School’ were actually manufactured from local materials. Copper and 
bronze were very common materials in the Gandhara region, and many bronze 
figurines and jewellery categorised to belong to a local ‘Indo-Afghan’ style have also 
been excavated at the Sirkap site by Marhsall,°! but these are not associated with or 
even compared with bronze figures of the “Hellenistic School’, such as the Harpo- 
crates statuette above, even though they originate from the same site and share such 
significant properties. 

A second example of this kind is presented by a small coral head of the gorgon 
Medusa, recorded as originating from the Bactrian kingdom in the Gandhara region 


>! Listed in Marshall 1975 II, 564-85. 
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Fig. 6: Head of Medusa, pink coral sculpture 
(copyright the Trustees of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford). 


(1st century BC), possibly its capital Taxila (see Fig. 6).?? It measures 10.8 cm x 
6.5 cm, and is carved from a type of pink coral that was well known as precious 
material in the Gandhara region since the 5th/4th century BC. Interestingly, in 
the Ist! century AD the Roman scholar Pliny the Elder writes that there was a great 
demand from India for trade in red coral from the Mediterranean (NH 32. 21: 
quantum apud nos Indicis margaritas pretium est, tantum apud Indos curalio. “Coral is 
prized in India as much as Indian pearls are prized by us.’) In fact, according to 
Pliny, the great demand for coral in India had led to its lack of availability in the 
Mediterranean during Roman times, indicating that red and pink coral supplies had 
been shipped from the originally Greek colony of Massalia (current Marseilles) via 
Alexandria to northern India since the early Hellenistic era (NH 32. 23-24).4 A 
number of Sanskrit texts from India dated to the 2nd/1st century BC use the term 
alasandraka in reference to red coral, indicating that supplies were indeed shipped 
to the region from Alexandria since the 2nd/1st century BC at least,” which would 
link this particular trade with the Bactrian and Indo-Greek kingdoms in the region 
as well. The Greek word for coral, moreover, is gorgeia, in direct reference to the 
myth of Perseus and Medusa, wherein the blood from Medusa’s severed head turned 
to red coral. The choice of red coral as material for this Medusa sculpture is there- 
fore directly related to its subject matter. 


32 The sculpture was privately owned until 1993, when it was purchased by the Ashmolean 
Museum (Cat. EA 1993.19). 

35 Coral is listed, for example, in the Mahabharata (2. 27-26) among the priceless gems and 
pearls, gold and silver of the Gandharan princess. See also Frohlich 2009, 63. 

54 See also Feugere 2000, 205-10; Marzano 2013, 163-64. 

?5 De Romanis 1998; Marzano 2013, 164; De Romanis and Maiuro 2015. 
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Looking more closely at the sculpture itself, the lively chaotic rendition of the 
curly hair, among which small snake heads and parts of scaled snake-bodies can be 
made out, seems distinctly Hellenistic in character, as is the naturalistic rendition of 
the face, which is not a grotesque, as often the case in earlier Greek examples. An 
interesting parallel is the famous Hellenistic Medusa Rondanini marble sculpture, 
which also displays naturalistic facial features and wild curly hair among which 
snakes can be made out, although the coral sculpture from Taxila is smaller and 
appears to have been more roughly carved, lacking the famous finesse of the Ron- 
danini. 

The Hellenistic features of this coral Medusa combined with the great popularity 
for red and pink coral in the Gandhara region may indicate that it was imported as 
a fully finished figure from the Mediterranean via Alexandria to Taxila during the 
time of the Bactrian or Indo-Greek kingdom, to which its current documentations 
refer. But it may just as well indicate that the coral was imported as raw material 
via Alexandria (seeing that both Pliny and the local Indian texts seem to indicate 
trade in uncut materials that were then crafted locally according to current fashions 
in the Indus valley), and that the Medusa figure was the work of a Taxila-based 
craftsman that was both schooled in naturalistic Hellenistic techniques and familiar 
with the locally popular coral material. The apparent rarity of pink and red coral 
in the Mediterranean from the 2nd/1st century BC onwards seems to argue more 
strongly for the latter interpretation. Neither of these two possibilities, once again, 
reveal the ethnicity of such a craftsman or of the person(s) who may have purchased 
and owned the figure, or indeed to what specific cultural container such individu- 
als might have ‘belonged’. Instead, it demonstrates that, if anything, a wide-ranging 
fusion of materials, techniques and subject matter had become characteristic of the 
material culture of Taxila, and part of what appears to have been a continuous net- 
work of far-reaching trade and cross-cultural interaction and exchange. And as such, 
it seems to disprove the traditional notion of cultural compartmentalisation — as well 
as the subsequent ethnic labels that have underlined interpretations of the Taxila 
archaeological record so far. 

The interaction between different materials, techniques, styles and subject matter 
seems to be one of the most prominent characteristics of the Taxila archaeological 
record as a whole — which is reminiscent of the typical Hellenistic phenomenon 
of koine.” Rather than separating ‘Hellenistic’, ‘Graeco-Buddhist’ or ‘Indo-Afghan’ 


56 Currently in the Munich Glyptothek (Cat. no. 252). 

7 The concept of a Hellenistic koine was explored initially in terms of a Greek linguistic repertoire 
that had spread and was available throughout the entire Hellenistic world (see especially Colvin 2011, 
33-43), and the term has since also been adopted to refer to the similarly flexible material culture 
repertoire of the Hellenistic World (see especially Versluys 2012). 
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Fig. 7: Details of Corinthian capital with Buddha 
(photographs M. van Aerde; copyright the Trustees of the British Museum). 


categories, elements from all these appear to come together not only within the 
same archaeological site, but very often within the same object. The example of the 
three heads of the Buddha still showed a fairly clear distinction between the use of 
Hellenistic naturalistic technique and Buddhist subject matter, but especially in 
many decorative architectural finds from Taxila/Sirkap this is not the case. A good 
example of this is a grey schist fragment of a Corinthian capital, which has been 
documented as originally part of a stupa in Taxila (traditional Buddhist monument, 
see above). The fragment measures 14.4 cm x 23 cm, and depicts the Buddha seated 
in meditation among large acanthus leaves (Fig. 7).°® 

Schist is one of the most widely used materials at the Taxila site for decorative 
architecture and sculptures, as marble or other hardstones were unavailable in the 
region and were not imported, apparently (or at least not frequently)? When looking 
closely at this fragment, the rendition of the acanthus leaves and the overall structure 
of the capital and the junctures that would have attached it to the monument wall 
seem directly comparable with Corinthian capitals as widely known from Hellenistic 
architecture. However, both the subject matter of the figurative scene and the archi- 
tectural ensemble of the stupa of which it was part are specifically Buddhist. Stupa 
monuments were discovered throughout the Sirkap phase of the Taxila excavation, 
integrally incorporated into the city plan. In similar integral fashion, the figurative 


38 British Museum Cat. 1880,174; Zwalf 1996 (museum catalogue), 460. See Fig. 8. 
5 Marshall 1975 II, 692-93. 
6 Marshall 1975 I, 112-213; Bussagli 1984, 160-61. 
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Fig. 8: Details of head of statuette 
(photographs M. van Aerde; copyright the Trustees of the British Museum). 


scene of this capital shows how the Hellenistic naturalistic techniques used to render 
the Buddha’s garment and curly hair go hand in hand with the traditional Buddhist 
meditation pose (dhyana) and the characteristic Buddhist attributes of the top-knot, 
halo and urna dot that have been recorded since the 5th century BC.°! Moreover, 
the figurative scene itself was part of a typically Hellenistic capital, which functioned 
as component of a likewise typically Buddhist monument in the Indo-Greek phase 
of a city that had been a haven for Buddhist culture as well as a central junction for 
cross-continental trade for centuries. Briefly put, it is impossible to single out one 
distinct ‘cultural style’ or ‘container’ to categorise this fragment. It is a Corinthian 
capital as much as that it is part of a stupa monument, and its figurative scene shows 
Hellenistic naturalistic techniques and Buddhist attributes in equal measure. Its inter- 
active mixture could only be categorised as typical of the diverse archaeological record 
of Taxila. 

This apparent flexibility with which different topics, architectural contexts and 
manufacturing techniques coalesced in Taxila’s material culture is emphasised even 
more strongly by finds that have not traditionally been interpreted/categorised as 
Graeco-Buddhist and which, for this reason, are but rarely featured in publications 
and museum displays on the Gandhara region. Two such examples are shown in 
Figs. 8 and 9. 

The first is the head of what has been documented as a small female statuette 
made of schist, which was excavated in the Sirkap phase of Taxila by Sir Alexander 


61 See above n. 45. 
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Fig. 9: Details of figurative peg 
(photographs M. van Aerde; copyright the Trustees of the British Museum). 


Cunningham 1862.9? The statuette measures 6.5 cm x 5 cm and has been later inter- 
preted as representing a Boddhisattva (Buddhist follower who has attained enlighten- 
ment), but there seems to be no concrete indication for this; Marshall also questioned 
this interpretation in relation to other, similar statuettes that were discovered during 
his own Taxila campaign® (alas, the current whereabouts of most statuettes he men- 
tions are unknown). Still, this Bodhivattsa association has been generally accepted. 
The specific find-spot of the Cunningham statuette is not documented for the Sirkap 
site; it may have varied from private house context to sanctuary. The identity of the 
statuette as female has been associated with the hairstyle, with bun in the nape of 
the neck and leaf-wreath diadem, which indeed seems recognisable as Hellenistic 
female representations. The specifically Buddhist interpretation of the figure, how- 
ever, appears to be based solely on the fact that the statuette’s origin is known as 
Taxila/Sirkap: since 1862 it has been automatically associated with Graeco-Buddhist 
art, as this was the main topic of interest of archaeologists who studied finds from the 


% British Museum Cat. 1892,1103. 87; Zwalf 1996 (museum catalogue), 531. 
63 Marshall 1975 II, 519. 
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Gandhara region. The statuette itself, however, does not present evidence for 
this. Whereas the hairstyle and leaf diadem seem characteristically Hellenistic, the 
almond-shaped eyes and elongated earlobes of the figure, as well as the compli- 
cated knotted front of the headband are in fact characteristic of sculptures through- 
out the Indus valley.° For this same reason, Marshall labelled it as part of an "Indo- 
Afghan’ sub-category and, as such, inferior to ‘fully’ Graeco-Buddhist objects.‘ 
Again, this interpretation relies on the scholar’s own perception, and not on evi- 
dence provided by the object itself or its original context. The absence of recognis- 
able Buddhist attributes in this figure, in fact, could even suggest that this statuette 
portrayed a very different, possibly local subject matter instead (i.e. non-Buddhist), 
and that it was manufactured according to Hellenistic naturalistic techniques as 
well as with knowledge of local Indian/Gandharan iconography that would also 
have been part of the repertoire of (or at least known to) workshops in Sirkap from 
the 2nd century BC. 

The second example (Fig. 9) presents a remarkable interpretative contrast. It is 
a figurative garland peg most likely to be identified as nägadanta, a specific peg used 
on stupa monuments for garlands, featuring a male protome.°° The object was like- 
wise discovered by Cunningham in the Sirkap phase of the Taxila site in 1862, but 
additional details have not been documented. 

The piece measures 40 cm x 12 cm and is made of rare green schist or mica chlo- 
rite, according to a different analyses;°” whereas Marshall describes similar figures 
as made of green talcose schist, and places them among his category of ‘diverse’ 
and/or ‘exotic’ sculptures.°® Also comparative are his descriptions of ‘volute bracket 
figures’ of winged males surrounded by acanthus leaves. The use of volutes (in this 
case in the shape of the curled tip of the male figure’s wing) in this kind of decora- 
tive architecture in the Gandhara region is known only from Taxila and its direct 
surroundings, and indicates Hellenististic influence and naturalistic technique.” An 
interesting parallel is the small temple at Jandial described by both Cunningham and 
Marshall, bordering on the Sirkap phase of the Taxila site, of which several Ionic 
and Corinthian columns and capitals remain, featuring volutes that are directly com- 
parable with the smaller one on this decorative peg.’! The male figure that forms the 


For a comparison, see Rowland 1953, 189-91. 
55 Marshall 1975 II, 520-21. 
66 British Museum Cat. 1892,1103.78; Zwalf 1996, 429. 
This material analysis has been recorded as ‘personal communication to the British Museum’ 
in 1980. 
68 Marshall 1975 II, 702-03, as shown in III, pl. 213.11, 18, 19; 1960, 23. 
© Marshall 1975 II, 703-04. 
70 Zwalf 1996, 429; Rhie 2010, 358. 
7! As documented in Marshall 1975 III, pl. 44. 
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peg’s main feature is dressed in a turban and a long, pleated kilt.”* The torso is nude 
and elaborate jewellery is worn around the arms, neck and ears; in its current docu- 
mentation, the figure is described as belonging to a more ‘rough style’ because of the 
‘primitive face’ with prominent cheekbones and moustache.” Simply put, it is not 
interpreted as being Hellenistic at all. Marshall even speaks of a 'bastard-Hellenistic’ 
style when describing similarly attired winged figures, which according to him could 
not be dated to the Indo-Greek phase of the site because of their lack of “Greek 
character’.”4 The sculpting technique of this peg figure, however, is directly compa- 
rable with that of the Corinthian Buddha capital discussed above; the architectural 
junctures and grooves visible along the top of the volute of the peg figure and the 
acanthus leaves of the capital, respectively, are identical. But because this peg figure 
was originally not perceived as ‘Greek enough’ to be considered Graeco-Buddhist, 
even its known origin from Taxila has been put to question in its documentation; 
instead, a much later dating is suggested, which would indicate Parthian or Kushan 
manufacture of the piece between the late 1st and the 4th century AD (and that 
would match Marshall's interpretation of a non-Hellenistic ‘bastard-style’). But these 
interpretations simply ignore the known fact that Cunningham discovered this object 
in de Sirkap phase of the Taxila site. In short, because its appearance was not deemed 
sufficiently Greek or Hellenistic (i.e. not sophisticated enough to be interpreted as 
such by 19th-century Western scholars), the piece was automatically disassociated 
with the Indo-Greek phase of Taxila. 

The object itself, however, seems to indicate something altogether different: the 
figure’s ‘non-Hellenistic’ attire and attributes, especially when combined with the use 
of the volute and Hellenistic architectural components, would in fact be repre- 
sentative of the repertoire of diverse techniques, topics, attributes, materials and styles 
that were available in the workshops of Taxila from the 2nd century BC onwards. 
To exclude it is a contradiction of the archaeological record. This implies that the 
generally highlighted connection between ‘Greek’ and ‘Buddhist’ elements that can 
be made out from Taxila’s archaeological record would simply have been one part 
of a much more diverse repertoire, which relied more than anything on the interac- 
tion between the many different cultures that shaped Taxila’s history. Therefore, 
based on the different examples from the Taxila archaeological record in this section, 
it appears that the Graeco-Buddhist category is in fact a selection made by scholars 
from that archaeological record, but not a comprehensive or proportional represen- 
tation of its reality. 


7? Similar garments have been compared by Marshall with the dohti, the traditional Hindu garment 
worn by men across the Indian subcontinent; Marshall 1975 II, 703. 

75 Zwalf 1996, 429 and British Museum record. 

74 Marshall 1975 II, 518. 
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Conclusion 

Marshall states in his Taxila report that “among the many problems of Indian art, 
few have been more baffling than the Gandhara School’.” The repertoire or koine 
of cultures evident from the archaeological record of sites such as Taxila did not 
seem to fit the chronological and cultural categories maintained by scholars in the 
late 19th and early 20th century, during which time most known analyses of the 
sites and objects were made. The connection between Greek and Buddhist culture 
especially, because it was so visually striking to scholars such as Foucher, Cunning- 
ham and Marshall, was deemed an important new category which had to imply 
a substantial influence of Greek culture on Buddhism in general. The suddenly so- 
recognisably Hellenistic visage of the Buddha had to be the cause of a ‘filter of Greek- 
ness’ to account for what was still considered its (Greek) artistic superiority. As a 
result, this predominant Greek-centric view of the western scholars who excavated 
the major sites in the Gandhara region led to artificially devised cultural and ethnic 
categories, regarded as if separated ‘containers’, and disjointed chronological inter- 
pretations of the archaeological record. Original find-spots often did not match the 
chronological categories that scholars had envisaged and were subsequently consid- 
ered out of place (as in the example of the decorative peg from Sirkap, discussed 
above). The focus on Graeco-Buddhist art also led to interpretations of objects as 
somehow related to Buddhism based purely on their association with specific sites 
that were specifically categorised as Graeco-Buddhist, such as Taxila (as in the above 
example of the female statuette head). And in regard to artefacts of which the origi- 
nal find-spots were unknown, specific datings and origins were suggested and often 
simply stated by association of stylistic affinity only; namely, any object that looked 
Graeco-Buddhist had to come from Gandharan sites such as Taxila (as in the exam- 
ple of the three stucco heads of the Buddha). In response to this diversity, even more 
categories and sub-categories were devised; Marshall, for example, attempted to bring 
order to the chaos of the Taxila record by devising distinctions between “Graeco- 
Bactrian’, ‘Indo-Afghan’, “Graeco-Buddhist’, ‘proto-Gandharan’ and even ‘bastard- 
Hellenistic’ subdivisions, among others. In short, the greater the diversity of objects 
discovered, the greater the number of categories that were added. And the subse- 
quent debates about the Taxila archaeological record have focused mainly on these 
categories, shifting them, or suggesting new ones altogether. The preliminary results 
of the present study, however, paint a different picture, and can so far be summa- 
rised as follows: 


75 Marshall 1975 II, 691. 
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(1) The famous interaction between Hellenistic (Greek) and Buddhist elements 


(2) 


(3) 


in Taxila appears to one part of a much larger repertoire that was marked by 
diversity and flexibility. Subject matter, techniques, material choices and archi- 
tectural contexts were apparently available interchangeably, depending on the 
specific requirements for the artefacts and/or architecture in question (as, for 
example, shown by the Corinthian stupa capital). There appears to have 
existed a koine of many different elements that were available in that region, 
at that time — and from which elements were taken out depending entirely 
on specific circumstances and contextual requirements. The combination of 
Greek and Buddhist elements, especially in sculpture and architecture, certainly 
appears to have fit quite a number of these contexts in Taxila — but there is 
no indication that this was always the case, or in any context, as previously 
was often presumed. 

As a result of the predominant focus on Graeco-Buddhist art, a large part of the 
archaeological record from sites such as Taxila (i.e. objects that were not deemed 
Greek enough) have often been misinterpreted and incorrectly dated, or neglected 
altogether. However, the archaeological record of Taxila indicates that these 
objects constituted quite a significant portion of the city’s material culture, and 
point towards a type of cultural interaction that was complex and dynamic in 
nature — and as such does not match categorisations based on ethnic and cultural 
labels. Such interpretations are simply not supported by the archaeological data. 
More simply put, perhaps, in Taxila, you did not need to be Greek to do Greek, 
nor did you need to be a Buddhist to make a Buddha. 

These above findings call for a continuation of future research in similar trend; 
namely, re-examination and new analyses of the archaeological record from 
multiple sites in the Gandhara region as well as beyond, in order to document 
correctly and interpret many more important sources. As well as expanding 
the understanding of sites in Gandhara, like Taxila, the present author aims 
to expand the scope of future research eastwards from Gandhara as well, towards 
the Tarim basin, to continue a similar line of investigation. This is important, 
because: (a), only with such comprehensive and empirically studied datasets will 
it be possible to address larger-scale questions of how cultural processes worked 
in the Gandhara region based on the information left behind by its material 
record; and (b), to approach questions of how such processes subsequently spread 
and developed beyond that region, and how this, once again, is evident from 
the archaeological record. Traditionally, studies on Graeco-Buddhism have 
tended to ‘stop’ at Gandhara, and usually consider only some remaining influ- 
ences in the material culture of the Indian Gupta empire. Sufficient research is 
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still lacking in this respect, and will constitute important new material for future 
studies into the flexibility and complexity of cultural interaction between ancient 
‘East’ and "West, as this study has hoped to show, on a preliminary level, for the 
site of Taxila. 
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A PECTORAL DEPICTING BUDDHAS AND 
BODHISATTVAS FROM GREATER GANDHARA 


OSMUND BOPEARACHCHI 


Abstract 

This study discusses a previously unpublished 6th-century AD gilded bronze pectoral depict- 
ing Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Its focus is on the iconography, the most distinctive aspects 
of that, and the symbolism embodied in it. The iconographic configuration is unprece- 
dented and adds significantly to our understanding of the cultures, beliefs and artistic output 
of Buddhist art in Greater Gandhära at the time of its production. Its iconography is related 
to a vast area of cross-fertilisation including Gandhara, Greater Gandhara, Central Asia, 
Xinjiang and western China. 


The present study is based upon a hitherto unpublished gilded bronze pectoral 
(collar necklace) depicting Buddhas and Bodhisattvas found presumably in the Salt 
Range in Pakistan (Fig. 1).! It was found alone with a hoard containing 17 silver 
coins of the Hun king Mihirakula.? If we adopt the latest chronology proposed by 
Michael Alram, the reign Mihirakula would be dated ca. AD 515-540. Likewise, 
the pectoral would be dated approximately in the same period. 

As Alram has argued, Mihirakula was one of the latest Alchan kings who put an 
end to the dominion of Sasanids in Kabulistan who were also deeply rooted in the 
Gandhära and Taxila regions. It is interesting to look back into the history of Bac- 
tria and Gandhära after the decline of the Kushan empire because the iconography 
of the pectoral shows the cross-fertilisation of the different cultures of the political 
powers in these regions. As we shall discuss later, the iconography of this pectoral 
in general was inspired by many forms of art schools, such as Gandhäran art (with 
its characteristic borrowings from Indian, Graeco-Roman, Scythian and Parthian 
arts), Sasanian art (which resulted from the interactions between the ancient Near 
Eastern and Graeco-Roman worlds) and Chinese Central Asian art (which itself was 
partly inspired by Indian, Bactrian and Sogdian arts). 


! Tam most grateful to Michael Alram, Harry Falk, Phyllis Granoff and Monika Zin who in many 
ways have greatly contributed to the clarity of the final draft. I am indebted to Alexandra Kaloyanides, 
postdoctoral research fellow, Ho Center for Buddhist Studies, Stanford University, who reviewed the 
draft of the manuscript very patiently. 

? This hoard was published in detail by Alram 2017. 
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Fig. 1: Bronze pectoral depicting the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 


Greater Gandhara included the Salt Range area that had been occupied by Indo- 
Greeks, Indo-Scythians and Indo-Parthians before the arrival of the Kushans. The 
Kushan empire reached its apogee around AD 127 during the rule of Kanishka I, 
the grandson of Vima Taktu.? His chronology is important because it is commonly 
believed that during his reign Gandhäran art was born. Kanishka I extended his 
empire into what is modern-day Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
North India as far as the middle Gangetic valley. The diversity and syncretism char- 
acterising Gandharan Buddhist art from the time of Kanishka I resulted from many 
factors. First of all, Kanishka’s religious tolerance opened the doors to multicultural 
diversity. Secondly, the development of trade routes crossing Gandhara made this 
fertile land a meeting point of different cultures. Finally, the cultural, religious and 
artistic heritage of the former political supremacies (Persians, Mauryans, Greeks, 


3 Concerning the first year of Kanishka's reign or the date of Kanishka, see Falk 2001; Falk and 
Bennett 2009. 
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Scythians and Parthians) was still in vogue and penetrated Gandhäran art, making 
this school one of the richest in India. 

After the decline of the Kushan empire, various Kidarite principalities from the 
early 4th century AD conquered Greater Gandhara, but it is still unclear if power 
was transferred from the Kidarites directly to the Hephthalites. The Hephthalites 
entered Bactria early in the 5th century AD and pushed their invasion toward 
Gandhära. It is believed that the Hephthalites ultimately defeated the Sasanians in 
the region of Balkh (Bactra) during the reign of Peroz (AD 457—484), first ca. 474 
and again in 484 by putting an end to his life.‘ 

It is known that the Alkhan Huns invaded Gandhära and the Punjab from 
the Kabul valley after vanquishing the Kidarite principalities.” The Hun sovereign 
Toramana established his rule over Gandhära and the western Punjab, and was 
succeeded by his son Mihirakula (ca. 515-540) when the capital was Sagala 
(Sialkot) in the Pakistani Punjab.° The Chinese pilgrim Xuanzang describes a certain 
Baladitya as the protector of Buddhism and victor over Mihirakula.” However, the 
rule of Mihirakula over a part of India is attested by the Gwalior inscription, which 
describes Toramäna as ‘protector of Earth’ and his son as one ‘of unprecedented 
bravery’ .® 

Contrary to John Marshall’s description of the Hephthalites sweeping over 
Gandhära and the Panjab ‘carrying ruin and desolation wherever they went? Sho- 
shin Kuwayama has argued that ‘the Hephthalite destruction of Buddhism and Bud- 
dhist temples was sheer conjecture’.'° Although little is known about this period, the 
Chinese pilgrim Faxian, one of China’s greatest travellers of the 5th century, jour- 
neyed through the Peshawar valley and reported that Buddhism was flourishing in 
Gandhara.!! Xuanzang visited India around 644 and found Buddhism in decline in 
Gandhära and Hinduism ascending. Taxila, once the cradle of Buddhist civilisation, 
was in ruins, and Buddhist monasteries were deserted. Instead, Hindu temples were 
numerous and Hinduism was popular.'? 


4 Vondrovec 2014, 47. 

? For good summary of these events, see Vondrvec 2014, 45-48. 

6 Ferrier 2015, 177-85. For a detailed account of these invasions and their respective coinages, 
see Pfisterer 2013; Alram 2016. 

7 Beal 1884, 168-70. 

š Ferrier 2015, 184. 

? Marshall 1952 I, 76. For an exhaustive bibliography on different assumptions made by scholars 
from the time of J.F. Fleet on the so-called destruction of Buddhist monuments in Gandhara by the 
Hephthtalites, see Kuwayama 1989, 90-92. 

10 Kuwayama 1989, 90-92. See also Neelis 2011, 167-68. 

!! Beal 1884, 138-40. 

12 Legge 1886, 9-36. 
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Iconography of the Pectoral 

The pectoral under discussion may have been originally placed around the neck of 
a Bodhisattva image as a decorative piece.!? Apart from minor damages in two places 
caused by oxidation, the necklace is in excellent condition and well restored. The 
iconography seems to be complete. The central, most prominent image wears a 
crown and is seated under a chattra (parasol) adorned with fluttering ribbons. Three 
Buddhas and a Bodhisttva are depicted on either side of the central figure. 

If the pectoral was set around the neck of a sculpture, all the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas would have been visible to the worshippers. Each end of the ornament 
has a symmetrical and identical design composed of stylised wavy spirals imitating 
whirls of water (Fig. 2). These are reminiscent of Gandharan prototypes which 
reproduced the scroll patterns inspired by the acanthus leaf motifs used extensively 
in the art and architecture of ancient Greece and Rome.!4 The half-bloomed lotus 
on either side of the waves resemble the aquatic atmosphere of the water pond 
carved at the bottom of the Muhammad Nari stele." These undulating spirals 
remind us of the foliate tails of the hybrid birds and foliate scrolls of the makaras 
popular in the Gupta period contemporary to the pectoral under discussion.!° 

Starting from the end of the water whirls, two seated Buddhas are depicted on 
each side (Figs. 3, 4), with the ones on the extreme ends smaller than the others. 
They are followed by two Bodhisattvas, one on each side, who in turn are flanked 
by Buddhas in the same disposition. All the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are shown 
seated in padmäsana, or lotus position (cross-legged), on the pistil of a full-blown 
lotus with inverted petals. All of them wear a samghäti (over-robe) that covers both 
shoulders and has a wide semi-circular neckline. Their feet are covered, but both 
hands are exposed. They hold the hem of the samghäti with their left hands. The 
uttardsanga (upper-under-robe) has low drapery folds and clings to the knees. The 


13 This type of pectoral, but with different designs, is attested in Gandharan sculpture (see, for 
example, the images of Siddhartha Gautama in the Peshawar Museum [Kurita 2003 II, no. 106] 
and from Karachi Museum [Kurita 2003 I, no. 107]; and Bodhisattva Padmapäni-Avalokitesvara in 
Bopearachchi et al. 2003, figs. 225, 226a). 

14 See, for example, Facenna and Filigenzi 2007, 112, 114, 117, 118, 120. 

15 For recent study on the symbolism of the iconography of this stele, see Harrison and Luczanits 
2012. 

16 In her study of the silver bowl from Swat conserved in the British Museum, Mitterwallner (1987) 
examines in detail the foliate tails and scrolls of mythical animals of the Gupta period, very particu- 
larly the hybrid bird on post B 107 from Mathura in the State Museum of Lucknow (Mitterwallner 
1987, pl. 8); foliate scrolls of the makara of the tree nymphs on the facade of Cave no. 6 at Udayagiri 
(Mitterwallner 1987, pl. 9); foliate tails of the hybrid birds embellishing the concentric courses of the 
hallo of the Buddha A 5 in the Government Museum of Mathura (Mitterwallner 1987, pl. 12), and 
very particularly the hybrid birds with foliate scroll terminals in the frieze of the fagade to Cave no. 1 
at Ajanta (Mitterwallner 1987, pl. 13). 
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Fig. 4: Bronze pectoral. Two Buddhas to extreme left. 
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heads are slightly oval with strands of hair undulating from the peak of a sharp 
raised hairline into the usnzsa. The narrow rounded eyes, with low lids below the 
eyebrows marked in low relief, slant downward. The circular dnd is in low relief 
well above the nose, which is flat and straight. A pursed mouth discretely suggests 
a smile. The concave ears are relatively long with a groove in each lobe. The facial 
expressions of these Buddhas betray the Gandhäran prototypes and remind us of 
the Xinjiang models." 

Three Buddhas on the left side of the pectoral keep the palm of the right hand 
turned inwards at the right shoulder. Mauritzio Taddei identified this exceptional 
gesture as the mudra of deference or respect, and it can be seen in some sculptures 
of Gandhäran art during the Kushan period.!? The most significant sculpture in 
this context is the one depicting the Buddha seated crossed legged at a distance 
from the Bodhi tree in the Indian Museum of Calcutta.!? The other three Buddhas 
on the left side make gestures with open palms marked by a lotus motif. The two 
Buddhas towards the end of the right side of the pectoral hold their right hands in 
abhayamudrä, the ‘gesture of dispelling of fear’ (Fig. 3). 

The Buddha flanking the central Bodhisattva on his right hand side makes a 
gesture with the right hand designating the “Blessed Being’ seated to his right hand 
side (Fig. 5). We believe that this Buddha is Siddhartha Gautama. The one to his 
right making abhayamudra is most probably Maitreya who is mentioned in early 
Buddhist texts as the Bodhisattva who will appear on Earth in the future to achieve 
complete enlightenment (samyaksambodhi) and teach the pure dharma (Fig. 6). 

In the Lalitavistara, when the Bodhisattva Siddhartha Gautama was about to 
leave Tusita Heaven to be born into the human realm, he reassures the gods sad- 
dened by his departure: “The Bodhisattva Maitreya will teach you Dharma.’ He 
then placed the diadem from his own head upon the head of the Bodhisattva 
Maitreya and said: ‘Noble Being, after me you will become the perfect and com- 
plete enlightened Buddha’ (Lalitavistara Sutra 71). The Gandhäran artists and their 


17 See, for example, the meditating Buddha from Kucha now in the Musée National des Arts 
asiatiques-Guimet, published in Giés and Cohen 1995, no. 114, pp. 159-60. Compare the stylistic 
features of the Buddhas depicted on the pectoral with those in the paintings representing Pranidhi 
scenes from Turfan (see Rudova 2004, pls. 1-8). 

18 Taddei (1969) has given an exhaustive list of sculptures depicting Bodhisattvas and Buddhas 
making this gesture. 

1? Taddei 1969, fig. 28. Taddei briefly describes the scene as “Buddha seated with crossed legs 
and devotees’. However, this sculpture depicts the Buddha seated few steps away from the Bodhi 
tree during the first seven days and nights after his Enlightenment meditating looking at the Bodhi 
tree with unblinking eyes. For detailed discussion about the events after the Enlightenment of the 
Buddha, see Bopearachchi 2016. The mudrä the Buddha makes with the right hand brought to the 
shoulder and palm inwards is indeed a gesture of respect to the Bodhi tree under which he attained 
the Enlightenment. 
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Fig. 6: Bronze pectoral. The Bodhisattva Maitreya. 
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sponsors were likely instructed by erudite monks who followed the sacred texts, 
mainly the Zalitavistara, when depicting the major events in the life of the Buddha 
Gautama from the moment he left the Tusita Heaven. Therefore, they certainly knew 
about the importance of the Bodhisattva Maitreya as the fully enlightened Buddha 
to be. 

However, the identification of the central image of the pectoral as Bodhisattva 
Maitreya raises several problems. In a Gandharan context, Maitreya is easily identifi- 
able thanks to the sacrificial water flask of a Brahmin (kamandalu) usually held in his 
left hand. His hairstyle consisted of the Brahmanical knot, also known as bowknot or 
double-looped topknot.?? Bodhisattva figures holding kamandalu should be identi- 
fied as Maitreya, because it is clear from the sacred texts that in his last birth, he will 
be a Brahmin. In the Visuddhimagga, the Path of Purification written by Buddhag- 
hosa in the 5th century AD in Sri Lanka, it is said: ‘In the future the Blessed One 
Metteyya will arise. His father will be a brahman Subrahma. His mother will be the 
brahmani Brahmavati’ (Visuddhimagga 13. 127, p. 427). The Bodhisattva placed in 
the centre of the pectoral does not hold a ceremonial water pot. Since his long braided 
locks of the hair fall over his shoulders, the possibility of a Brahmanical knot hidden 
by the crown has to be discarded. 

In spite of the absence of these attributes, we still believe that this image represents 
Bodhisattva Maitreya. Compared to other two Bodhisattvas depicted on the pectoral, 
he is the least bejewelled one. Apart from the crown and necklace, he has no other 
jewellery. Showing his Brahmanical origin, he is depicted wearing a dhotz tied with 
a katisüra (girdle) with an elaborate knot, leaving the chest naked. His braided long 
hair falling over the shoulders shows his ascetic nature. By this period, the pres- 
ence of a small tower-like stüpa in the crown is one of the attributes of Bodhisattva 
Maitreya. As Anna Maria Quagliotti argues, the crescent on the crown is an attrib- 
ute of Maitreya.?! Finally, both in Theravada and Mahayana contexts Bodhisattva 
Maitreya is the one who is striving for full enlightenment after Gautama Buddha. 
This may be reason why the Buddha Gautama here points to him with the right 
hand. 

The Bodhisattva holding a lotus in the left hand placed in between two Buddhas 
could be Padmapäni-Avalokitesvara (Fig. 7). The first mention of Avalokitesvara 
is celebrated in many texts, among which is the Saddharmapundarika Siitra 25 (‘Lotus 
of the Good Law [or True Doctrine] Sutra’) dated to the first two centuries AD. 


20 For an exhaustive list of Gandharan sculptures depicting the Bodhisattva Maitreya, see Qua- 
gliotti 1994. Apart from the double-looped topknot, Maitreya is also shown with a bun-shaped 
chignon adorned with strings of beads. 


21 Quagliotti 1994, 142. See also Taddei 1969, 379. 
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Fig. 7: Bronze pectoral. The Bodhisattva Padmapäni-Avalokitesvara. 


He became popular, because of his healing powers”? and most especially his reputa- 
tion as the protector of land and maritime traders? mentioned in the 
Saddharmapundarika. The lotus flower is the characteristic attribute of Avalokitesvara 
in Indian and Chinese Buddhist art. 

There is a general agreement among scholars that Bodhisattva images whose 
turban crest bears a small image of a seated meditating Amitabha Buddha should 
be considered depictions of Avalokitesvara. It is well known that Avalokitesvara was 
destined to attain Buddhahood and was commonly regarded as the emanation, and 
thus the spiritual son, of Amitabha Buddha. However, in our pectoral, there is no 


2 ‘Birth, decrepitude, and disease will come to an end for those who are in the wretched states of 
existence, in hell, in brute creation, in the kingdom of Yama, for all beings (in general)’ (Saddharmapundarika, 
24, 19). 

25 According to the Saddharmapundarika (24. 6), ‘If one happens to fall into the dreadful ocean, the 
abode of Nagas, marine monsters, and demons, he has but to think of Avalokitesvara, and he shall never 
sink down in the king of waters.’ It is also narrated in the same Saddharmapundarika (24. 1): ‘In case, 
young man of good family, creatures, carried off by the current of rivers, should implore the Bodhisattva 
Mahäsattva Avalokitesvara, all rivers will afford them a ford.’ 
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such depiction in his crown. In spite of that, one may assume without much of a 
risk that he is Avalokiteévara thanks to the full-bloomed lotus that he holds by its 
stem in his left arm. Plus there is a long garland passing over his lap and around 
his elbows, which is another characteristic of Avalokitesvara in the sixth century 
images of him in Gandhara and Kashmir. It is worth mentioning that among the 
lotuses placed in the low line of the pectoral emanating under the central image of 
Maitreya and running in opposite directions, the only full-blown lotus is the one 
at the left side of Avalokitesvara (Fig. 7). All the other lotuses are shown half- 
opened. Compared to the next Bodhisattva image to right that we wish to discuss 
next, Avalokitesvara is less bejewelled, but wears more ornaments than Maitreya. 
Apart from the crown, he wears globular earrings (karna kundala), simple necklaces 
and a highly ornate armlet (&eyara). Over a paridhäna, he is shown wearing a cloak 
(uttariya) covering the left shoulder and leaving the right exposed. 

In support of our hypothesis that we should consider this Bodhisattva as 
Avalokitesvara, we wish to draw the attention of the reader to a bronze sculpture 
found in Pakistan which could be contemporary to the pectoral, in other words to 
the 6th century AD (Fig. 8). Padmapäni-Avalokitesvara is seated frontally with 
the bare left foot resting on the pistil of the lotus with downward-turned petals. 
The right leg is drawn up and the foot is posed on the seat. A second lotus also with 
downward-turning petals emerges, like the one to our right, from the lower edge of 
the pedestal. The Bodhisattva is seated on a stool with latticework made of rattan 
and decorated with motifs close in conception to the Heracles knot. He is seated 
on two cushions posed on the dais. 

The Bodhisattva holds from his left hand a stem of a lotus blossoming a little 
above the shoulder. The lotus has the same characteristics as the two flowers emerg- 
ing from the base, with downward-turning petals exposing the slightly convex seed- 
pod. The other hand is broken, but it may have been positioned close to the head 
in a pensive attitude. Likewise, his head inclines slightly towards the missing hand 
to his right. The uttariya is worn over the paridhäna belted with a cord around the 
waist. The uttariya wrapped around the arm leaves most of the torso exposed and 
falls behind the left thigh. He wears a collar necklace made of loop-in-loop chain 
adorned by a pendant composed of five petals fixed to the chain by a clasp. His 
inclining head has fine features. The long, narrow and slanting eyes have expressive 
pupils. The curving ridges of the eyebrows join the root of the straight nose. The 
mouth and the lips are well modelled. The grooved ear lobes carry long earrings. 
Long braided locks of his hair fall over the shoulders. A narrow scarf falls behind 


24 This sculpture is in a private collection and its inscription was published by von Hiniiber 2009, 


4-5, figs. 3, 4a-f. Height: 21.5 cm; width: 10.5 cm. 
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Fig. 8: Bronze Image. The Bodhisattva Padmapäni-Avalokitesvara. 


either side of the head. He wears a three-leaf diadem with foliate design, tied with 
ribbons at the sides, with the central leaf showing a seated tathagata Amitabha in 
dhydnamudrä. The pensive Avalokitesvara images now in the Alsdorf collection that 
have been dated to the ninth century by Pratapaditya Pal and are probably from 
Pakistan have some of the characteristics of the present sculpture, although they are 
less elaborate in detail.” The brass image of the Avalokitesvara in varadamudra 
holding a lotus adorned with a meditating Buddha from the Swat valley in Pakistan 
dated to the 9th century AD has some reminisces of the iconography of the present 
sculpture.*° The back-plate fixed to the pedestal of main sculpture with a tenon and 
to the back with a pin, has the form of an aureole combined with a mandorla. They 
are outlined by two parallel raised edge bands. The halo and mandorla are deco- 
rated with twisting flames. 


25 Pal 1997, figs. 173, 174. 
26 Pal 1997, 133, 310, fig. 172. 
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This bronze sculpture carries an inscription which runs around the upper part 
of the pedestal and it was read and translated by Oskar von Hinüber:? 


# deyadharmo yam säkyabhiksu vima(li)bhanusya 
# "This is the pious gift of the Sakyabhiksu Vimalibhänu’ 


About this text, Oskar von Hinüber explains: “With the exception of the slightly 
doubtful reading vimal?’ the inscription does not pose problems. If read correctly, 
Vimalibhanu instead of Vimalabhanu is puzzling. With this bronze the total num- 
ber of Sakyabhiksus in north-western Brahmi inscriptions comes to six.28 In a 
personal note von Hiniiber informed me that the shape of the letters (tripartite 
aksaras: ya; na) points to a date around perhaps AD 500-600. 

The identification of the third Bodhisattva seated in dhydnamudra raises prob- 
lems because of the lack of attributes (Fig. 9). Looking at the lavish jewellery he 
wears, one may think of Mafijusri, the Bodhisattva associated with prajfd (insight) 
in Mahayana Buddhism. However, none of Mafijusri’s attributes are present, nei- 
ther the flaming sword representing the realisation of transcendent wisdom which 
cuts down ignorance and duality, nor the scripture (Prajñaparamita sūtra) sup- 
ported by the padma (lotus) held in his hand.” 

Like Avalokitesvara, this Bodhisattva is also depicted wearing a transparent 
uttariya over a diaphanous paridhäna. The uttariya is thrown over the left shoulder 
bearing both hands and the chest. He is also adorned with an elaborate crown, long 
earrings almost similar to makarakundala (makara-shaped earrings), and ornate arm- 
lets (kéyiira). He wears two necklaces, one torque close to the neck and then a 
necklace composed of multiple strands of chains, meeting in the middle with a clasp 
holding a large pendant.?? The third element emanating behind the shoulders and 
centred over the chest could be a large necklace or a long garland (vanamala). All 
three Bodhisattvas discussed so far have, in the middle of the forehead, a zrnz (more 
correctly ürnäkosa), the thirty-first physical characteristic of the Buddha mentioned 
in the Lakkhana Sutta or “Discourse on Marks’ in the Digha Nzkaya (441-460). 

All of the six Buddhas and three Bodhisattvas have an aureole combined with a 
mandorla. The halo and mandorla of the three Buddhas and Avalokitesvara placed 
on the left side of the pectoral are without decorations (Figs. 4, 7, 10), while all the 
others, including those of Maitreya, have complex decorations (Figs. 3, 5, 6, 9). 


27 von Hiniiber 2009, 2. 

For further details with this regard, see von Hinüber 2009, 4. 

2 See, for example, Pal 1997, illustrations at 142-45. 

By the 6th century, the Bodhisattvas wearing pectorals with large pendants are known — see, 
for example, the marble image of Avalokitesvara of the Shai period published by Stadtner 1999, fig. 4; 
for the same sculpture, see Kurita 2003 II, no. 881. 
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Fig. 10: Bronze pectoral. The Buddha to the left of Avalokitesvara. 
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The halos of Maitreya and Buddha Gautama have a border of incuse disk pattern 
(Figs. 5, 6). The Buddha at the end of the pectoral has a mandorla decorated with 
a saw-toothed pattern with two parallel lines, while the aureole is limited to simple 
incuse dotted motifs (Fig. 3). The Buddha to his right has aureole and mandorla 
decorated with the saw-toothed pattern (Fig. 3). The Bodhisattva seated in the 
dhydnamudrä has the most elaborate mandorla (Fig. 9). While the aureole is deco- 
rated with a row of opposite triangles containing triangular indentations, the man- 
dorla is composed of symmetrically arranged stereotyped leaves spreading on either 
side of a stem. They could also be clumsily rendered flames. 

Although the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas in Gandharan art are usually depicted 
with only a halo, the Buddha Sakyamuni on some rare series of coins minted in the 
name of Kanishka I is depicted standing facing front making the abhayamudra with 
his large right hand in front of a combined halo and mandorla.?! On the contrary, 
the Buddha and Maitreya depicted on the bronze series issued by the same king 
have only a nimbus.** The combination of halo and mandorla became very popular 
beginning in the Gupta period (Fig. 8). In this context, we may mention the sculp- 
tures of the Buddha which depict him standing frontally in front of a radiate halo 
and mandorla making the abhayamudra with the raised right hand and holding the 
hem of the samghäti with the left. Few sculptures of this type are known, including 
two in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York,” and one in the British 
Museum, London.* All of the known sculptures are dated approximately to the 
6th and 7th centuries AD, in other words contemporary to the pectoral under discus- 
sion. The tradition of depicting the Buddha with aureole and mandorla was very 
much in vogue on the mural paintings dated to the 5th and 6th centuries AD.” 

The huge monastic complex of Mes Aynak, in the Logar Province of Afghanistan, 
yielded many paintings and sculptures, and among them there is one noteworthy 
painting depicting the Buddha hiding the youngest child of Hariti in his begging 
bowl. Here the Buddha Gautama is shown with an aureole combined with a man- 
dorla.?° The same tradition can be seen in the famous cave paintings of Bamiyan,”” 
Fondukistan,?? Kakrak?? and Folädi dated to the 5th and 6th centuries AD. 


31 See Göbl 1984, pl. 9, type 73. See also Bopearachchi er al. 2003, 189—90, 205; fig. 180a, b. 
32 See Göbl 1984, pl. 79, types 785-787 for the Buddha and pl. 79, types 790—793 for Maitreya. 
33 Behrendt 2007, figs. 58, 59. 
34 Zwalf 1996, fig. 18. 
Mural paintings with this iconography dated to the same period are attested in the Gandhāra 
region, very particularly at Patvano Gatai, see Khan 2000, figs. 31, 39, 40, 42—48. 

36 Engel, 2011, 18. 

37 Hackin 1933, pls. XXIII, XLVIII. 

38 Hackin et al. 1959, fig. 197. 

3 Hackin 1933, pls. LII, LVI, LXX, LXXI. 

4 Klimburg-Salter 1989, pl. XV, fig. 16, pl. XXIV, fig. 26, pl. XXX, fig. 35. 
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The Most Distinctive Characteristic of the Iconography 

The most remarkable characteristic of the iconography of the pectoral is the flut- 
tering ribbons, also known as fluttering streamers, emanating behind the heads of 
the Bodhisattvas and also hanging from the chatra above the head of Maitreya. The 
beribboned diadem is first found on coinage of the Parthians, and this iconography 
continued under the Sasanians.*! Many of the Sasanian reliefs depict Ahura Mazda 
investing the ruler by handing him a beribboned diadem. On the investiture relief 
at Naqš-e Rajab, Ahura Mazda hands the beribboned diadem to Ardašir L. Like- 


J44 


wise, the same iconography can be seen on the coins of Ardašir I** and his successors 


like Shapur L Sasanian kings mounted on horses and hunting diverse animals are 
depicted on plates and bowls wearing such floating streamers.“° 

In post-Sasanian iconographies the beribboned diadem was not reserved for kings 
alone. The images of gods, nobles, traders and even animals with fluttering ribbons 
are found in many Buddhist paintings from Ajanta in India to Bamiyan in Afghan- 
istan and from Bämiyän to Kizil Caves in Xinjiang and Dunhuang in north-western 
Gansu Province in western China." A decorated wall in one of the caves at Kizil 
located in the Taklamakan desert in Xinjiang has two beribboned birds, enclosed in 
a pearled roundel, and holding a jewelled pendant in the beak.“® 

In Ajanta, the most famous painting in this context is the drinking scene on the 
ceiling of cave no. 1.? If we follow the hypothesis put forward by Monika Zin, 
Kubera, as one of the Cäturmahäräjkäikas (four great kings of four directions) and 
the king of the northern quarters, is dressed in Persian garb and shown in the centre 
holding a cup with five attendants representing sadamatta-Devas and karotapan- 
Devas at his service.” Kubera and the two women to his left wear fluttering ribbons 
probably attached to the round caps with an inverted edge. 


^! Choksy 1989. For a comprehensive survey of the beribboned diadem, see Tanabe, 1984. 

2 Garthwatite 2005, 114-15; Alram and Gyselen 2003, see pls. 43-46. 

4 Alram and Gyselen 2003, pls. 43, 4a, 4b. 

44 Alram and Gyselen 2003, pls. 2-19. 

^ Alram and Gyselen 2003, pls. 20-38. 

46 For an exceptional group of such plates, see Splendeur 1993, 188-95, nos. 49-53; 198-99, 
nos. 55-506. 

“7 Rose 2011, 48. 

48 Watson 1983, 555. Among animals wearing the fluttering ribbons, the rams depicted on a wall 
plaques are remarkable, see Splendeur 1993, 147, no. 6 (Musée du Louvre, Paris), 149, no. 8 (Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago) and 154, no. 12 (Museum of Islamic Art, Berlin). 

4 Zin 2003, 292, no. 31.12. For colour photographs, see Gosh 1996, pl. XLI. For different hypoth- 
eses put forward by different scholars about this enigmatic scene once known as ‘Persian Embassy’, see 
Zin 2003, 286-91. 

50 Zin 2003, 286-92, no. 31.12. Gouloubew (1927, 18-20, 43, pls. LXI-LXIII) identified the 
scene with foreign attire and others with drinkers depicted on the ceiling as the world of yaksas and 
yaksinis. For an extensive discussion on the subject, see Zin, 2015, 134-36. 
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The paintings narrating the Ruru Jataka, or the Tale of the Deer of Nine Col- 
ours, in the west mural of cave no. 245 in Dunhuang have two images of a king 
once seated with his wife in the palace and again on his horseback wearing fluttering 
ribbons attached to his crown.?! 

The depictions relevant to our pectoral are also attested by the mural paintings 
in the caves of Bamiyan and Kakrak.?? The sun god, a syncretic image symbolising 
Greek Helios, Iranian Mithra and Indian Sürya, standing on a chariot pulled through 
the sky by white horses, was painted in the niche located directly over the 38-m Bud- 
dha and wears fluttering ribbons floating against blue sky.” 

There are a number of paintings at Bamiyan depicting the Bodhisattva Maitreya 
wearing a crown with attached fluttering ribbons. Perhaps the most significant depic- 
tion of Maitreya comes from niche E situated about 50 m to the west of the 38-m 
Buddha. As described by Debora Klimburg-Salter, “Because of the subtle blend of 
colours and the dramatic style, the painting of the Bodhisattva Maitreya on the sof- 
fit has come to be known as the “beau Bodhisattva”. The Bodhisattva wears three 
distinct types of necklaces. From the tripartite crown, fluttering ribbons float stiffly 
upward from rosettes.’ The Bodhisattva Maitreya from Fondukistan, situated 128 km 
from Bämiyän, also has a similar type of a fluttering ribbon floating behind his head.” 

The importance given to the fluttering streamers in the depictions of the 5th and 
6th centuries AD can also be seen in one of the unpublished sculptures of Avalokitesvara 
that is also found in the Salt Range where the pectoral under discussion was found 
(Fig. 11). The Bodhisattva is shown standing on the convex seedpod of the lotus 
with downward-turning petals. Lavishly bejewelled Avalokitesvara holds in his left 
hand the stem of a fully-bloomed lotus. His turban crest bears a small image of a 
seated meditating Amitabha Buddha. From the crown emanate fluttering ribbons 
falling over the shoulders. Another sculpture of Avalokitesvara of the Shai period that 


is made of marble with similar characteristics was published by Donald Stadtner.? 


The beribboned diadem attached to the crown flutters behind the head of 
Avalokitesvara in a manner similar to the depiction of the same Bodhisattva of the 
pectoral. Two more important Bodhisattva images adorned with fluttering streamers 
were recently found in the monastic complex of Mes Aynak in Afghanistan. The first 
image is of the Bodhisattva Siddhartha Gautama who stands frontally wearing a 
paridhana belted around the waist and the uttariya crossing over the legs and gathered 


31 Rowland 1974, 113. 

?? Hackin 1933, pls. LIII, LIV, LXXII. See also see the so-called king-hunter (Tissot 1987, pl. 12). 
53 Klimburg-Salter 1989, 154-55, pl. XLIII, figs. 50-51. 

54 Tissot 1987, pl. 10. 

55 Klimburg-Salter 1989, 159, pl. LIX, fig. 77. 

56 Hackin et al. 1959, fig. 196. 

57 Stadtner 1999, fig. 4. 
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Fig. 11: Schist sculpture of 
Avalokitesvara from the Salt Range 
(private collection, London). 


around the left arm, which leaves the torso bare.^? He also wears a pectoral, a long 
necklace made of multiple strands, and highly elaborate earrings. From the jatamukuta 
decorated with strings of beads enhanced with circular motifs with a jewel in the centre 
emerge, from either side of the head, two fluttering ribbons falling over the shoulders. 
The second sculpture is of the same Bodhisattva seated in Jalitäsana under the Bodhi 
tree accompanied by a Buddhist monk to his right holding a bowl. He also wears 
similar types of lavish clothes and jewellery. From a more elaborate turban, two similar 
fluttering streamers emerge from either side of the head and fall over the shoulders.” 

These statues show, without any doubt, the popularity of fluttering ribbons dur- 
ing this period and their association with Bodhisattva images.‘ In this precise con- 
text, the pectoral under discussion, depicting three Bodhisattvas wearing fluttering 
ribbons popularised by the Sasanians, is not unique. 


58 Engel 2011, 40. The height of this schist sculpture is 39 cm. 

?? Engel 2011, 41. The same sculpture was also published by Fussman 2012. The height of this 
schist sculpture is 28.5 cm. 

The fluttering ribbons are also attested in the early sculptures of Gandhära, for example the 
schist sculpture of the Bodhisattva Siddhartha Gautama in the Musée Guimet (see Kurita 2003 II, 
no. 7). However, the fluttering ribbons have fewer pleats compared to the later ones, for example those 
from Mes Aynak (see above nn. 58, 59). 
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The Symbolism of the Iconography 

If our hypothesis regarding the identification of the central figure of the pectoral as 
Bodhisattva Maitreya is correct, we have to admit that its configuration symbolises 
Tusita heaven, where Bodhisattva Maitreya dwelled for a time. Maitreya is shown 
residing in this heaven in the paintings of Bamiyan.°! For example, cave complex K 
of Bamiyan, Maitreya was painted on the ceiling and the panels on either side of the 
Bodhisattva each contain five circles with seven Buddhas. 

Since the central figure represents Maitreya and not Padmapani, the configuration 
of the pectoral cannot stand for Sukhävati paradise. It is known that Avalokitesvara, 
the spiritual son of Amitabha Buddha, who is deemed to be the Buddha, presides 
over the “Western Pure Land’ waiting for his turn to come to the earthly realm to 
attain Buddhahood. Since the iconographic program is centred on Maitreya, it is more 
plausible that we are dealing with Tusita Heaven. As we have seen earlier, according 
to the Lalitavistara (71), the Bodhisattva, future Sakyamuni Buddha, is just about to 
leave Tusita Heaven when he designated Maitreya to be the next enlightened Buddha. 
As stated in the Mahävastu: 


Exalted Buddhas do not pass away until they have anointed an heir to the throne. He 
will become a Buddha in the world immediately after me. As I now proclaim of Maitreya, 
he will become the Buddha next after me (I, 52). 


If the organisation of images has a direct relationship with Tusita Heaven, the 
role of the six Buddhas should be taken into consideration. We have proposed to 
identify the Buddha seated to the left hand side of the central figure as Gautama 
Buddha who shows with his right hand Maitreya as his successor. According to the 
Mahävastu (111, 230) the Buddha says, as Käsyapa proclaims him as his successor, 
‘I who am Sakyamuni have proclaimed Maitreya.’ In this context, I wish to draw 
the attention of the reader to a beautiful Gandhäran sculpture depicting Gautama 
Buddha, seated cross-legged, with his hands in the dhydnamudra that is now exhib- 
ited in the National Museum of Scotland in Edinburgh.‘ On the pedestal, between 
the two extensions composed of the forepart of a lion, surrounded by a noble couple 
and two Buddhist monks all in afjalimudrad, Gautama Buddha is depicted seated 
in the dhydnamudrä next to the Bodhisattva Maitreya, who holds a water pot in the 
left hand, makes the abhayamudra with the right hand, and wears an uttariya draped 
around his upper left arm, leaving the right shoulder bare. The succession of the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya after the Buddha Sakyamuni is well symbolised here. 


61 Klimburg-Salter 1989, 115. 

9? Klimburg-Salter 1989, 114, 161-62. 

% Height 24.9, width 37.4 cm (http://www.alamy.com/stock-photo-buddha-national-museum- 
of-scotland-edinburgh-scotland-70617361 html). 
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Who are then the other five Buddhas depicted in the pectoral? The Buddhavamsa, 
part of the Khuddaka Nikäya, which in turn is a part of the Sutta Pitaka, mentions 
28 Buddhas of the past, Gautama Buddha being the last (Buddhavamsa 27. 66— 
67). The five Tathdgatas depicted in the pectoral could be five Buddhas of the 
past who preceded Gautama Buddha. According to the list given in the Buddhavamsa, 
in chronological sequence, they are: Sikhi (the 999th Buddha of the vyihakalpa), 
Vessabhü (the 1000th and final Buddha of the vyuhakalpa), Kakusandha (the first 
Buddha of the bhadrakalpa), Konagamana (the second Buddha of the bhadrakalpa) 
and Kassapa (the third Buddha of the bhadrakalpa). The list given in the Mahaävastu 
(III, 230) is also analogous: Sikhin, Visvabhü, Krakucchanda, Konakamuni and 
Kasyapa. The lack of symbols or respective trees attributed to each of these Buddhas 
on the pectoral makes their identification impossible. 

John Marshall and Alfred Foucher assumed that the last seven Manushi Bud- 
dhas, or the Buddhas of the past, were depicted on some reliefs carved on the 
lintels of the great Safici Stipa. However, their precise identification remains prob- 
lematic because they are depicted with aniconic symbols like stüpas or trees. It 
is interesting to recall that during the recent excavations at the Kanaganahalli 
stüpa, six sculptures in the round of Buddhas of the past and one of Buddha Gau- 
tama were found.? Each of them is identified thanks to an inscription engraved 
between the seated figure and the pedestal. They are: Vipassin (Vipasyin), Sikhin 
(Sikhin), Vessabhü (Visvabhü), Kakusandha (Krakucchanda), Konägamana 
(Kanakamuni) and Kassapa (Käsyapa).° Among them the Bodhisatva Maitreya is 
given a prominent place and he is named Ayita (Ajita), the future Buddha. Ajita 
is another name for Maitreya, which occurs in Pali in the Anägatavamsa.°’ We 
believe the six Buddhas depicted on the pectoral, including Gautama Buddha, 
who was the last in the succession, are the Manushi Buddhas. One has to admit 
that the six Buddhas depicted on the pectoral do not tally neither with the Seven 
Buddhas of antiquity as depicted in the Great Safici Stipa nor with the four Bud- 
dhas of the bhadrakalpa. Yet one may argue the choice of six Buddhas was made 
only for the symmetry of the configuration. 


*** 


64 See, for example, Marshall and Foucher 1940 II, pl. 15. 

55 Kanaganahalli is about 3 km from Sannati, on the left bank of the Bhima in Chitapur taluk, 
Gulbarga District in Karnataka. It was excavated by the Archaeological Survey of India (see Poonacha 
2011, pls. CXXVII-CXXVIID. 

66 Nakanishi and von Hinüber 2014, 67—71. 

67 See the commentary by Nakanishi and von Hinüber 2014, 69-70. 
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This unpublished pectoral with unprecedented iconographic configuration is a great 
addition to our understanding of the cultures, beliefs and artistic output of Buddhist 
art in Greater Gandhära in the 6th century AD. Its iconography is related to a vast 
area of cross-fertilisation including Gandhära, Greater Gandhara, Central Asia, Xinji- 
ang and western China. 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
SOME PRE-SCYTHIAN MATERIAL FROM 
KABARDINO-BALKARIA (NORTH CAUCASUS) 


SERGEI L. DUDAREV 


Abstract 

In 2010, two ‘collections’ of artefacts of the Scythian period (horse furnishings and weapons), belong- 
ing to the same archaeological sites, were accidentally discovered in the mountains of Kabardino- 
Balkaria (the central part of the North Caucasus). They have been published. This note seeks to clarify 
the details of the cultural-historical interpretation of these finds in relation to the rite of chariot burials. 
Another focus is on the question of the nature of chariot usage on the north and south sides of the 
Great Caucasus Mountains in the 8th—7th centuries BC. In Ciscaucasia chariots were the ceremonial 
mode of conveyance for representatives of the military elite. For the Koban-Tli population of present- 
day South Ossetia chariots had a symbolic meaning and were the part of their ideological beliefs. 


In 2010, the Scythian specialists S.B. Walczak and V.V. Potapov published a number of 
items of horse furnishings of the Scythian period arising from unauthorised excavations in 
the mountain Kabardino-Balkaria.! A few years later L.S. Ilyukov published a number of 
similar items as well as arrowheads from Kabardino-Balkaria that had been found under 
similar circumstances. He suggested, and we can agree, that the two ‘collections’ are con- 
nected with one archaeological site, which was accidentally discovered and destroyed. Finds 
made by two people were grouped into two ‘complexes’, found on the hillside (sic), that were 
chronologically close to each other. The objects were then sold in the city of Rostov-on-Don 
in the late 2010s, where they fell into the hands of private collectors.* This is what allowed 
professional archaeologists to familiarise themselves with the finds and publish them. 

Among the items from Kabardino-Balkaria are: six bronze double-ringed bridle bits, 16 three- 
looped cheek-pieces, rings with additional appendages for harness attachment, numerous 
plaques, including some with solar ornamentation, lunulas, bracelet-shaped rings, arrowheads, 
etc. (Fig. 1). The publishers also mention dented bronze vessels. I shall not describe the finds 
in detail; this was done by the publishers. My goal is a brief analysis and interpretation of both 
some interesting features of these ‘complexes’ and of the phenomenon they represent, i.e. the 
chariot as a means of transport and as a prestigious ritual accessory. 

According to the discoverers, traces of burning were found at the find-spot.* According 
to Walczak and Potapov, similar sets occurring in conjunctions with cremation are known 
only in the complexes in Butenki (Ukraine) and in the Eshkakon burial (Kislovodsk region); 


! Valchak and Potapov 2010. 

? Tlyukov 2015. 

? Ilyukov 2015, 197. 

^ Valchak and Potapov 2010, 34; Ilyukov 2015, 197. 
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Fig. 1: Part of the complex of horse and military equipment from Kabardino-Balkaria 
(after llyukov 2015). 
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all other finds of harness are connected with inhumation burials and ritual treasures? They 
were unaware of the Scythian-era complex on the eastern base of Mt Beshtau (Goat Rocks 
area), partially published in 2007 by V.A. Fomenko and me, which contained the remains 
of cremation and details of a chariot harness as well as weapons and tools. Later, we fully 
published that complex and another one geographically and chronologically close to it that 
also contained such items as chariot harnesses, weapons, tools, ornaments, found in the 
north-western base of Mt Beshtau (Eagle Rocks).” Among the latter items, which partially 
bore traces of the strong heat, was charcoal. No traces of cremated human remains were 
found. Thus, instances of chariot harness items with cremated remains of Scythian time are 
becoming more frequent in Eastern Europe and the North Caucasus. It is also noteworthy 
that, according to the publishers, arrows, found in Kabardino-Balkaria, spread across the 
surface of the site.’ This feature is probably not of a ritual character, as one might assume 
based on ethnographic data,” but is related to the conditions of the find-spot. The Eagle 
Rock complex, mainly arrows (70 pieces), was partially offset in relation to other objects 
down the mountainside,’ so it may have simply slid along the ground with time. Such situ- 
ations, as in case of the finds of arrows from Kabardino-Balkaria, could give the impression 
of the slope being scattered with arrowheads. 

It is also noteworthy that the Kabardino-Balkarian ‘complexes’, as well as the sets of items 
from Mt Beshtau (with which one can mention their territorial and chronological counter- 
part — a Beshtau treasure, published by A.A. Iessen,'! which contained no details of chariot 
harness) were found, as noted above, on mountain slopes. In the case of Beshtau, Fomenko 
and I concluded at the time that this natural monument had some sacral-religious signifi- 
cance to the local tribes, and was some sort of ‘memorial’ for the local military elite in late 
pre-Scythian times and in the early Scythian period.'? One may assume that the Kabardino- 
Balkarian finds, in view of their topography, were the part of a ritual in honour of one of 
the local leaders. For a number of peoples mountains have played a huge role in their 
perception of the world. Traditionally, being the personification of the idea of the “World 
Mountain’, they served as the best place for humans to communicate with the higher powers. 
On their summits lived deified people, endowed with spiritual and temporal power, who 
acted as mediators between the celestial beings and the local population.’ It is interesting 
that in eastern Georgia there was the sanctuary on the Gokhebi mountain in the end of the 
2nd-beginning of the 1st millennium BC, which contained a bronze model of a two-horse 
combat chariot. At the same time, in the centre of the pit, there was a human skull lined 
with stones.!4 The sacred context of complexes similar to these is enhanced by the fact that 


? Valchak and Potapov 2010, 34. 

6 Dudarev and Fomenko 2007. 

7 Dudarev and Fomenko 2011a; 2011b. 

š Ilyukov 2015, 198. 

? In the first half of the 19th century at the funerals of local Caucasian inhabitants, part of the 
memorial ceremony was shooting at a target, accompanied by gifts (Tornau 2000, 100). 

10 Dudarev and Fomenko 2011b, 160. 

!! [essen 1954, 124-25, figs. 13-14. 

12 Dudarev and Fomenko 2011b, 167. 

15 Freser 1986, 99. 

14 Pitskhelauri 1979, 58, fig. XIII. 
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the publishers of the Kabardino-Balkaria finds had previously suggested a connection between 
the parts of chariots included in the composition of certain monuments of south-eastern 
Europe and magic. Instead of the whole chariot (quadriga), sometimes parts, the bridle and 
draught accessories,” were placed in the burial, on the principle of pars pro toto. Sometimes 
this was accompanied by cremation. It resulted in a special type of burial- ‘treasure’.!° 

According to V.R. Erlikh, chariots appeared in south-eastern Europe and the North Cau- 
casus through contact with ancient Near East during early military campaigns to the Cauca- 
sus and Asia Minor. He correctly believes that this vehicle was a matter of prestige and a sign 
of the power.'” In one of his earlier works, Erlikh noted that the use of clumsy chariots in 
the foothills of the North Caucasus was extremely uncomfortable.!? In 1994, A.L. Pelikh and 
I came to the conclusion that the reason for this was not the inconvenience. Assyrian and 
Urartian chariots, which Erlikh believes were progenitors of the North Caucasian ones, were 
regularly and widely used in rugged terrain.'? Chariots could hardly be a shock force in both 
the ‘Cimmerian’ steppes and in the plains of the northern Caucasus in view of their poor 
manoeuvrability (they keeled over on a sharp turn): in the steppe the main military force was 
cavalry, while for Caucasians it was mostly dismounted spearmen.?? 

At the same time, on the southern slope of the Central Caucasus, which is part of the 
Koban area, we see an interesting situation that has not yet attracted attention of. In the Tli 
cemetery there is a burial (Grave 350) containing a bronze belt that depicts a chariot drawn 
by two horses?! (Fig. 2). This tomb was not given a fixed date by B.V. Tekhov: the publica- 
tion suggests the 8th or 7th centuries BC.? The complex of Grave 350 had also contained 
an item? interpreted by Tekhov as ‘a bronze clip from a suspension belt" "^ Interestingly, the 
likes of it are known in the South Caucasus in the Late Bronze-Early Iron Age, for example 
in the Beshtasheni cemetery.? However, in earlier Tli burials, as Tekhov points out, such 
fasteners are not found. But they are known in Tli burials of the 8th-6th centuries BC 
(Graves 216 and 476).?° Perhaps they are a southern innovation, connected with the era of 
the Cimmerian-Scythian campaigns. At the same time, Grave 350 is hardly dated later than 
the 6th century, since its inventory has none of the basic items marking the second half of 
the 7th-6th centuries BC specific to Tli graves.” In other words, the art of the inhabitants 
of the Central Caucasus in the 8th—7th centuries clearly shows their familiarity with chariots. 


15 Valchak 1997, 43-45. 

16 [lyukov 2015, 199. 

17 Erlikh 2007, 145-46, 152. 

15 Erlikh 1994, 50. 

1 Dudarev and Pelikh 1994, 7. 

2 Dudarev 1999, 172; Belinski and Dudarev 2015, 400-01. 

2! Tekhov 2002, 295, fig. 20. 

22 Tekhov 2002, 17, 237. 

23 Tekhov 2002, fig. 19.9. 

24 Tekhov 1999, 57. 

25 Kuftin 1941. 

26 Tekhov 2002, 427, fig. 137.4; 1980, 35, fig. 14.14. In the North Caucasus, these items have 
only one fine analogy — from an unauthorised excavation of the same Kabardino-Balkaria (informa- 
tion from V.N. Kotlyarov). However, this was found outside the archaeological complex. 

27 Dudarev 1991, 85-92. 
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Fig. 2: Image of the chariot from the composition on a bronze belt from Grave 350 of Tli cemetery 


(South Ossetia, Central Caucasus) (after Tekhov 1999). 


Moreover, Tekhov repeatedly pointed out that two-wheeled chariots appear in the Ossetian 
sagas.”® The main body of the principal stories was created precisely at the time specified.” 
M.N. Pogrebova and D.S. Raevskii, having explored bronze engraved Caucasian belts, com- 
ing to the conclusion that the chariot as an element of decor is not common for the northern 
distributions areas of these belts but is almost mandatory for belts of series 4, singled out by 
them (north-eastern Armenia, north-western Azerbaijan, the shores of Lake Sevan, etc.). 
According to them, this indicates direct contact between the Tli inhabitants and these areas 
of Transcaucasia.?? 

Thus, chariot transport was familiar to the Koban-Tli population of the southern slopes 
of the Central Caucasus, and appeared in their art and ritual-mythological practice. But, 
apparently, it had no real application in everyday life, indicated by the absence of chariots 
and almost complete lack of other harness in Tli inventories up to the second half of the 
7th-6th century BC, when harness articles finally appear: Graves 68 and 216.3! The chariot 
as a socially prestigious attribute, possibly connected with the military cult and the growth 
of the influence in society of the military stratum, was used during the ceremonies and 
rituals of the central and north-western part of the piedmont plain are of Ciscaucasia and 
the steppes of south-eastern Europe. It is a certain marker of the socio-historical processes 


28 Tekhov 1999, 60; 2001, 121-22. 

2 Krupnov 1960, 378. 

30 Pogrebova and Raevski 1997, 56. 

?! Tekhov 1985, figs. 108.4-5, 9, 159.3 
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that took place here in the later pre-Scythian period in connection with the ethnic move- 
ments of the campaigns of the Cimmerian period.?? It seems that for the ancient Tli people 
images of chariots and charioteers were more likely ritual and artistic symbols, showing links 
with their southern neighbours and how they perceived the world,’ but they did not mark, 
as in Ciscaucasia, related changes in the structure of society. 
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BLACK-FIGURE POTTERY OF 
THE 6TH-5TH CENTURIES BC FROM 
MENEKSE CATAGI IN THE PROPONTIS 


ROMAN STOYANOV 


Abstract 

This note presents black-figure pottery from the excavations of the ancient settlement of Menekse 
Çatağı (‘Violet crossroads’). It is located on the north-west shore of the Sea of Marmara, 12 km north- 
east of Tekirdag. The site was excavated between 1993 and 2007. The collection consists of 27 frag- 
mented vessels. By the form they are divided into tableware and vessels for oil and perfumes. The 
collection covers the period from the second half of the 6th to the first half of the 5th century BC. 


The exploration of ancient settlements in the Propontis has been undertaken since the 19th 
century. Unfortunately, it never bore a systematic character. For many years the major 
archaeological research in the region has focused mainly on relatively large settlements. 
Thus, it is still impossible to obtain conclusive information on the population, structure and 
organisation of rural areas in the Propontis. Systematic archaeological survey of several 
ancient rural settlements located on the northern shores of the Sea of Marmara has been 
conducted only in recent decades. This has enabled us to obtain fundamentally new infor- 
mation that sheds light on many aspects of the organisation, structure, history and material 
culture of the ancient population in the region. The importance of the results is beyond 
doubt. 

Menekse Gatagı (‘Violet crossroads’, see Fig. 1) is located on the north-west shore of the 
Sea of Marmara, 13 km from Tekirdag, near the Istanbul-Tekirdag highway. The site is 
divided into eastern and the western part by the Menekse stream. It was excavated by a joint 
expedition of Canakkale Onsekiz Mart University and Takirdag Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnography from 1993 to 2007.! 

The total number of black-figure vessels is relatively small compared with the groups 
found over the years of excavations at the settlement. The collection consists of 27 fragmented 
vessels,” divided in form between tableware and vessels for oil and perfumes. Most of the 
fragments have scratches and abrasions on the surface, indicating their long-term use. With 
one exception, all the vessels are Attic, with some variability in colours and density charac- 
teristics of the clay surfaces that fall within the limits of the characteristics of typical prod- 
ucts of this type. There are no vessels with a full profile in the collection. Unfortunately, 


! See also Isın 1995; Isın and Ozdogan 1997; 1998; Ozdogan and Isın 1999; 2000; 2002; Erim- 
Özdoğan and Işın; Özdoğan 2003; Özdoğan et al. 2004. 

2 The main part of the finds is in the keeping of the Department of Archaeology, Faculty of 
Humanities, Canakkale Onsekiz Mart Üniversitesi (ÇOMÜ). Individual finds are kept in the Tekirdağ 
Arkeoloji ve Etnografya Müzesi (TAEM). 
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PROPONTIS 


Fig. 1: The location of Menekse Gatagi (based on Türkiye Arkeolojik Yerleşmeleri Projesi). 


the fragmentation of some pieces is such that we cannot reliably determine their type. Every- 
thing indicates a narrow dating. Typological affiliation is based on that for similar vessels from 
the Athenian Agora excavations.? 

One of earliest and the most interesting vessels in the collection is a black-figured pyxis 
(Cat. 1).* Its shape refers to the so-called Corinthian type black-figured pyxis,> and both shape 
and decoration were adopted by Athenian painters from so-called late Corinthian pyxides.° 
The vessel has been reassembled from fragments: only half of the body with one of the 
cylindrical handles is complete; the bottom and base are absent. On the shoulder are bands 
of dashes and dots. The handles and lower part of the body are glazed. There is palmette 
decoration below the handle-zone. 

On the body is a zoomorphic frieze: a lion with a highly raised, curved tail and mane to 
the right. Purple colouring has been liberally applied. Close analogies to the image are pro- 
vided by material of the first half of the 6th century from the excavations of the Athenian 
Agora.’ However, there are some stylistic differences. The cursory and deliberately careless 
painting manner is widespread in the second/third quarters of the 6th century. The painters 
of the Ragusa group worked in a similar manner, largely influenced by Corinthian vase- 
painting. A fragment of the lid decorated in close technique was attributed by Sidorova to 
the circle of the Lydos Painter.? 


3 Moore and Phillippides 1986; Moore 1997. 

^ Here and see Catalogue below. 

5 Kanowski 1983, 126, fig. 5. 

$ CVA Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 2, 69, pl. (388) 5.2, 4, 6; CVA Madrid, Musée Archéologique 
Nationale 1, IIl C.6, pl. (15) 6.1 A-B; CVA Paris, Musée National Rodin 5, pl. (693) 5.6-7; CVA 
Bucharest 1: Institut d'archéologie, 22-23, pl. (016) 16.4. 

7 Vanderpool 1938, no. 31, 396-98; Moore and Phillippides 1986, nos. 1265-1266; Lynch 2007, 
184, figs. 159-160. 

8 CVA Moscow, Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts 1, pl. (46) 46.2. 
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Black-figured column-kraters are represented by a series of fragments of rims, decorated 
in a manner characteristic for this type with painted sue-linked lotus bands (Cat. 2-4). All 
the fragments have massive downturned rims, decorated on the upper side by sue-linked 
lotus bands and by ivy panel on the overhang. This is also a typical scheme of decoration 
for column-kraters of the late 6th/beginning of the 5th century BC.’ Unfortunately, the 
fragmentation has made it impossible to establish a more precise dating for the pieces. 

Drinking cups are represented by cup-scyphoi (Cat. 5-11). The cups belong to the most 
common type of black-figured drinking vessel. The best preserved example (Cat. 5) refers 
to Ures’s Class K2, dated 490-480 BC.'? The extent of the fragmentation of other vessels 
does not allow for identification as a group or for firm parallels. As to decoration, the vessels 
are of Attic type and date to the first half of the 5th century BC." 

A fragment of a vertical incurved rim decorated with staged-row pattern belongs to an 
olpe (Cat. 12). Olpai with vertical, thin, counterpart decorated rims were distributed in the 
final third of the 6th century BC.” 

A fragment of a painted vessel of closed shape is decorated by a lotus band in black- 
figured technique (Cat. 13). Such decoration is found on various types of black- and red- 
figure vases dated by the second half of the 6th/beginning of the 5th century BC." 

Three fragments belonged to cylindrical pattern black-figure lekythoi (Cat. 14-16). A 
fragment of the wall is from a cylindrical lekythos of the Class of Athens 581 (Cat. 14). They 
were produced during the first three decades of the 5th century BC and are the most numer- 
ous of all the groups of lekythoi found in Athenian Agora.'4 From the quality of the painting 
the fragment from Menekse Gatagi probably belongs to the group Athens 581i. Lekythoi of 
this group are usually of slightly higher quality than those of the second and should probably 
be dated to some earlier time. Another fragment belongs to the secondary shape of red 
ground palmette lekythoi decorated with upright palmettes (Cat. 15). Such lekythoi are 
associated with the Beldam Painter’s workshop. The type was produced into the first half of 
the 5th century BC.! The fragment of the third lekythos was decorated with horizontal 
palmettes with small arc-tendrils in single or double row (Cat. 16). This type of decoration 
is typical for white ground lekythoi DL or Little Leon shape, connected with the Diosphos 
Painter. They are dated within the first quarter of the 5th century BC. 


? For example, Moore and Phillippides 1986, 25, no. 41; CVA United States of America 19: 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 2, 86.583. pl. 108.13-14; CVA Italia 49: Napoli V, Taf. 14, 16. 
10 Ure 1927, 68; Moore 1997, 1504-16, 61; Beazley 1956, 570-71. 
!! Moore 1997, 59-61. 
Moore and Phillippides 1986, nos. 686-687, 692; CVA Italia 7: Bologna Museo Civico I, 
37.2-46, 38.2-3; CVA Moscow, Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts 1, pls. 29.1, 30.1, 28-29. 
13 For example, Moore and Phillippides 1986, nos. 391, 736; Moore 1997, nos. 190, 586. 
^ Beazley 1956, 487-89; Kurtz 1975, 147-48. 
15 Moore and Phillippides 1986, 46-47. 
° Kurtz 1975, 131-33, 153, pl. 69.2, 5; CVA Mainz Zentralmuseum 2, Taf. 51.1-2. 
7 Beazley 1956, 586-88; Kurtz 1975, 131-33, pl. 69.1, 4; CVA Mainz Universität 1. Taf. 39.1; 
CVA Mainz Zentralmuseum 2, Taf. 51.10-11; CVA Canada 1, pl. 41.3-5; CVA Moscow Pushkin State 
Museum of Fine Arts 1, pl. 44.3-7. 


a 


pls. 
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In general, it should be noted that the collection covers the chronological period from 
the second half of the 6th to the first half of the 5th century BC. The highest volume of 
imports apparently occurred in the 5th century BC. 


Catalogue'® 


1. Stamnos-Dyxis 

Meng 4.04 41/0 F.66. Figs. 2.1a—c, 4.1 

Dr 11 cm. Low vertical rim; rising rolled handles, globular body. The clay is light rose 
to orange (10R 7/6). Glaze, thin brown to black (7.5YR 2.5/1): rim, handle, palmette, the 
figures of a lion and hare. Purple: the heart of the palmette, on the mane of lion and on 


the chest of hare. Threat: details of the animal figures. Corinthian Type, ca. 575-525 BC. 


2. Column-krater 

Meng 06 41/P 34. Figs. 2.2, 4.2 

Dr 30 cm. Flat downturned rim, slightly concave side. The clay is light rose (2.5YR 7/6). 
Black glaze (2.5YR 2.5/1): linked lotus buds, ivy boarded above by a single glaze line. Late 
6th—beginning of the 5th century BC. 


3. Column-krater 

Meng 04 41/0 74. Fig. 2.3 

Dr 27 cm. The overhang is broken. The form, decoration and date are the same as 
Cat. 2. The clay is light rose to orange (10R 7/6); black glaze (2.5YR 2.5/1). 


4. Column-krater 

Meng 20.07.06 41/0 107. Fig. 2.4 

Dr 27 cm. The form, decoration and date are the same as Cat. 2. The clay is light rose 
to orange (10R 7/6); black glaze (2.5YR 2.5/1). Probably, from the same vessel as Cat. 3. 


5. Cup-skyphos 

Meng 03 41/0 83. Figs. 3.1a-d; 4.3 

Dr 14 cm. Profile incomplete (five frags.). Lip, inset rim. Orange clay (5YR 7/6). Black 
glaze (5YR 2.5/1): handle, bottom and inner part. A, B: man to right near fruit tree, dancing 
woman, figure in chiton to left, upper part is missing. Palmettes at the handles. Haimon 


Group, Class K 2; 490-480 BC. 


6. Cup-skyphos 

Meng 04 41/0 10. Fig. 3.2 

S 3.1-4.3 cm. Lip, inset rim with the wall. Orange clay (SYR 7/6). Black glaze (SYR 2.5/1): 
rim, the upper part of a palmette. Probably, from the same vessel as Cat. 5. Haimon Group, 


Attic Type; ca. 500-450 BC. 


15 Dr = diameter as restored; S = size. Colours as specified on the Munsell system. 
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Fig.2: la-c. Stamnos-Pyxis; 2-4. Column-kraters; 5a-g. Olpe; 6. Unidentified vessel; 
7-9. Lekythoi. 
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Fig.3: 1—7. Cup-skyphoi. 


20mm 


Fig.4: 1. Stamnos-Pyxis; 2. Column-krater; 3. Cup-skyphos. 
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7. Cup-skyphos 

Meng 06 40/0 16. Fig. 3.3 

S 4.1-4.3 cm. Lip, inset rim with the wall. The form and date are the same as Cat. 6. 
Light orange clay (SYR 7/6). Black glaze (GL1 5YR 2.5/1): rim, the upper part of a palmette. 


8. Cup-skyphos 

Meng 04 42 M 69. Fig. 3.4 

S 3.8-4 cm. Lip, inset rim with the wall. The form and date are the same as Cat. 6. 
Light pink to orange clay (7.5 YR 8/4). Black glaze (GL1 2.5/10Y): rim, the upper part of 
a palmette. 


9. Cup-skyphos 

Meng 04 41 N 82. Fig. 3.5 

Dr 14 cm. Lip, inset rim with the wall. The form and the date are the same as Cat. 6. 
Orange clay (SYR 7/6). Black glaze (GL1 2.5/10Y): rim, the upper part of a palmette. 


10. Cup-skyphos 

Meng 04 41 N 82. Fig. 3.6 

S 2.1-3 cm. A part of the cup’s body. Orange clay (SYR 7/6). Black glaze (GL1 2.5/ 10Y). 
The date is the same as Cat. 6. 


11. Cup-skyphos 

Meng 03 41/N 3. Fig. 3.7 

S 5.6 x 7 cm. Lower part of the cup. Orange clay (SYR 7/6). Black glaze (SYR 2.5/1): 
links with chain. White: dots in links at the bottom. The date is the same as Cat. 6. 


12. Olpe 

Meng 41/O 73. Fig. 2.5 a-g 

Dr 8.5 cm. Olpe fragment: rim. Rim patterned in staggered rows; upper neck linked in 
double dots. Light orange clay (SYR 7/8). Black glaze (GL1 2.5/10Y): staged-row pattern, 
dots. Ca. 570-500 BC. 


13. Unidentified vessel 

Meng 05 40/0 8. Fig. 2.6 

S 5.8 x 8 cm. Orange clay (SYR 7/6). Black glaze (GL1 2.5/10Y): lotus band above the 
panel. Second half of the 6th—beginning of the 5th century BC. 


14. Lekythos 

Meng 06 41 N. Fig. 2.7 

S 10 x 5.7 cm. Lower part of the body (image of a branches) with black zone. Pink to 
orange clay (SYR 7/4). Black glaze (SYR 2.5/1): branches, black zone. White (SYR 8/2) 
background. Class of Athens 581i; 500-470 BC. 
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15. Lekythos 

Meng 03 41/N 22. Fig. 2.8 

S 9.2 x 7 cm. Lower part of white ground palmette lekythos body with black zone. 
Frieze: upright black-figure palmettes between upright tongues. Black links with chain with 
white dots in links at the bottom. Reddish-orange clay (SYR 6/8). Black glaze (SYR 2.5/1): 
palmettes, tongues. White (SYR 8/2): background, dots. ‘Little lion’ shape; workshop of 
Beldam Painter; 500-450 BC. 


16. Lekythos 

Meng 03 41/N 43. Fig. 2.9a-c 

S: (a) 0.8 x 3 cm; (b) 2.5 x 3.8 cm; (c) 4.8 x 3.7 cm. The fragments of the lower part 
of white ground palmette lekythos body. Frieze: black palmettes set horizontally in two 
rows with small leaf in form of points to sides. Reddish-yellow (7.5YR 7/6-7/8) clay. Black 
glaze (7.5YR 2.5/1): palmettes, points. White (SYR 8/2): background. DL or Little Leon 
shape; the Diosphos Painter; 500-475 BC. 
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THE BIBLE LANDS MUSEUM, JERUSALEM 


JOHN BOARDMAN 


AWE has proved itself as an essential source for study of the archaeology and history of 
the two major continents of the Old World and their interaction. In its way the Bible 
Lands Museum Jerusalem covers the same ground, but restricted to the area from Italy to 
the Euphrates, demonstrating the art and archaeology of the religions that flourished there 
— Classical, Biblical, Mesopotamian (with Islamic). Its collections illustrate the area admi- 
rably yet seem little known to many scholars, probably because its publications seldom get 
beyond Israel, where many have been published outside the familiar nexus of reviewed books. 
It has also been the venue for several important conferences. This note is intended to intro- 
duce scholars to the Museum and its work — since, as well as being a collection, it is also a 
teaching centre for young and old, whatever their faith. I well remember its Director advising 
a visiting youth on the, to him, strange phenomenon of Biblical subjects in Roman art. 

The Museum (BLMJ) was founded by Elie Borowski in 1992 and this year (2017) cele- 
brates its silver jubilee. Elie was a remarkable man and scholar. Born in Warsaw in 1913, his 
family later to perish in the Holocaust, he escaped with his brother, and went on to become 
a notable student in central European Universities (Italy, France, Germany, Greece), a leading 
scholar in the decipherment of early Sumerian script; then in a Polish/French regiment in the 
Second World War, escaping into Switzerland where he was interned but allowed to continue 
his studies in Geneva. He began also to collect and deal in antiquities (I met him in Basel in 
1970 to see his engraved scarabs). He took his collection to Toronto, thinking that it might 
stay there as a Bible Lands Museum, but Toronto was not receptive in the right way, and he 
was persuaded by his wife, Batya, to take it where it belonged, Israel. He was given a notable 
hilltop site, next to the national Israel Museum and opposite the Knesset. He died in 2003 
and his second wife, Batya, with her daughters, Amanda and Jessica and a devoted staff, con- 
tinue to manage the collection and its affairs. The collection continues to grow. The Museum 
has mounted many notable exhibitions of its holdings, with accompanying conferences and 
publications, for which it lends and borrows freely, and which are accompanied by scholarly 
catalogues. 

This note is in a the nature of an introduction to scholars who may not know the Muse- 
um’s collections and work, and with this in view I append a select list from its many publica- 
tions, some handled by Rutzen in Germany but many in Israel and not generally reviewed in 
the usual archaeological journals. They deserve to be more fully used as sources for any archae- 
ologist or art historian of the area. 
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REVIEWS 


WEST AND EAST: A REVIEW ARTICLE (17) 


Reference and Sources 
Grand projects seldom receive the coverage they deserve. Volumes come out one-by-one, 
year-by-year. It is time to draw attention to the Associated Regional Chronologies for the 
Ancient Near East and the Eastern Mediterranean (ARCANE), based at the University of 
Tübingen, published by Brepols, from which five hefty volumes have so far appeared: 
Jezirah, Cyprus, Ceramics, History and Philology, The Middle Euphrates, two of these from 
the General Editor, Marc Lebeau.’ This is certainly ambitious work, aiming to produce 
reliable relative and absolute chronologies of the entire region for the 3rd millennium BC 
and beyond through synchronisation of regional chronologies, and present this in ulti- 
mately a dozen ‘regional and transversal’ volumes (of course the expectation of completion 
by 2015 was optimistic). Its value is clear: consider the chronological uncertainties and 
misalignments we all have to deal with, be it the new chronology for Gordion (and the 
ripples on distant shores that this wave has brought about), or Kerschner and Schlotzhauer’s 
reclassification (and implied re-datings) of East Greek pottery,” or.... Thus, synchronisa- 
tion of chronologies across the eastern Mediterranean and the Near East is, indeed, 
an essential stage. How can the reciprocal influences of civilisations be gauged if their rela- 
tive and absolute chronologies are uncertain? And what better approach than to use and 
combine all sources, archaeological, written and scientific, conflicts and contradictions not- 
withstanding, to find a plausible reconciliation? 

The three geographical/regional volumes adopt a similar pattern. Following an Introduc- 
tion that covers background and aims, the project, methodology, geography, periodisation, 


! M. Lebeau (ed.), with contributions by A. Bianchis, K.A. Franke et al., Associated Regional 
Chronologies for the Ancient Near East and the Eastern Mediterranean (ARCANE), vol. 1: Jezirah, 
Brepols, Turnhout 2011, viii+442 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-503-53492-3; E. Pelten- 
burg (ed.), with contributions by D. Bolger, D. Frankel et al., Associated Regional Chronologies for the 
Ancient Near East and the Eastern Mediterranean (ARCANE), vol. 2: Cyprus, Brepols, Turnhout 2013, 
x+375 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-503-53498-5; M. Lebeau (ed.), Associated Regional 
Chronologies for the Ancient Near East and the Eastern Mediterranean (ARCANE), Interregional vol. 1: 
Ceramics, Brepols, Turnhout 2014, xi+425 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-503-54987-3; 
W. Sallaberger and I. Schrakamp (eds.), with contributions by A. Archi, M.G. Biga et al., Associated 
Regional Chronologies for the Ancient Near East and the Eastern Mediterranean (ARCANE), vol. 3: 
History and Chronology, Brepols, Turnhout 2015, xv+445 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-2- 
503-53494-7; U. Finkbeiner, M. Novak, F. Sakal and P. Sconzo (eds.), Associated Regional Chronolo- 
gies for the Ancient Near East and the Eastern Mediterranean (ARCANE), vol. 4: Middle Euphrates, 
Brepols, Turnhout 2015, xi+493 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-503-53495-4. 

2 C.B. Rose and G. Darbyshire (eds.), The New Chronology of Iron Age Gordion (Philadelphia 
2011); M. Kerschner and U. Schlotzhauer, ‘A New Classification System for East Greek Pottery’. 
AWE 4.1 (2005), 1-56. 
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a summary of available data, individual experts (Hermann Genz, Walter Sallaberger, Ingo 
Schrakamp, Walter Sommerfeld, to name a few), singly for the most part, provide substan- 
tial chapters (typically) on stratigraphy, city/settlement planning, architecture, ceramics, 
glyptic, figurine, metals, lithics, bone objects, burial and funerary practices, always) radiocar- 
bon chronology, etc. — with minor variation to reflect the actual materials encountered. 
The ‘transversal’ History and Philology volume divides into Part 1: ‘Philological Data for a 
Historical Chronology of Mesopotamia in the 3rd Millennium’; and Part II: “Chronology 
and Historical Geography of the 3rd Millennium’. Abundant maps and plans, line drawings 
and tabulations. All with indexes and combined bibliographies. The ‘interregional’ Ceramics 
volume, with two more inter-regionals to come, has 22 chapters considering individual 
wares, etc. (Andrew Jamieson on both late reserved slip ware and cyma-recta cups; Jenny 
Webb on Cypriot Red-Polished ware — the project is not entirely Germanic). Sensibly, the 
chapters in this volume are provided with individual bibliographies. It is to be hoped that 
further volumes follow soon, but follow they will. 

The translation of Georg Wöhrle’s edition (2009) of all known testimonia on Thales of 
Miletus,? incorporating an additional 23 and with minor revisions, is buttressed by fuller 
indexing and extra headings. In this form it is an excellent augmentation to the texts of the 
Pre-Socratics available to the increasingly monolingual Anglophone world. The edition 
occupies 520 pages, literature, catalogues and concordances a further 60 plus, indexes 70, 
and glossaries nearly 30. 


Onamsticon Thracicum‘ 


is a masterly work by Dan Dana: over 150 pages of introduc- 
tory matter (covering the historiography of Thracian onomastics, the sources — ancient and 
modern, literary and epigraphic, local, Greek and Latin, numismatic, papyri, etc. — and 
a wide-ranging overview discussing the mechanics, difficulties, practices and conventions of 
the subject and publication and buttressed by map) and a set of indexes buttress the more 
than 400 pages of catalogue that provide the répertoire of indigenous names from eastern 
Macedonia, Moesia, Dacia and Bithynia as well as from Thrace itself. 


Broad Themes and Tetxbooks 

The Cambridge Prehistory of the Bronze and Iron Age Mediterranean? is an ambitious, wide- 
ranging assemblage of 38 chapters that provide a comparative and thematic but ultimately 
synthetic picture of the Middle Sea in the last two millennia BC. They are grouped into: 
‘Insularity and Connectivity’ (six — Aegean archipelago, Balearics, Sicily, Sardinia, South- 
Central Mediterranean, etc.); ‘Mobility, Migration and Colonisation’ (seven — south-eastern 


3 G. Wohrle (ed.), The Milesians: Thales, translation and additional material by R. McKirahan, 
Tradition Praesocratica 1, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2014, vii+710 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3- 
11-031510-3. 

^ D. Dana, Onomasticon Thracicum: Répertoire des noms indigenes de Thrace, Macédoine orientale, 
Mésies, Dacie et Bithynie, MEAETHMATA 70, Fondation Nationale de la Recherche Scientifique, 
Institut de Recherches Historiques, Athens 2014, clviii+457 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978- 
960-9538-24-4. 

? A.B. Knapp and P. van Dommelen (eds.), The Cambridge Prehistory of the Bronze and Iron Age 
Mediterranean, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2014, xviii+688 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-521-76688-3. 
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Anatolia and the Levant, Cyprus, Aegean to Adriatic, Central Mediterranean, South Italy, 
Greece in the Early Iron Age); “Hybridisation and Cultural Encounter’ (four — southern 
Levant, Sardinia, Cyprus, western Mediterranean); ‘Materiality, Memory and Identity’ (five 
— eastern Mediterranean, Egypt, rock carving in Anatolia, ‘... Rethinking the “Rise of the 
Palaces” on Bronze Age Crete’); ‘Community and Household’ (seven — Cyprus, Greece, 
Central Italy, northern and south-western Iberia, southern France); ‘Life and Death’ (five 
— Crete, southern Iberia, North Africa, Cyprus, Central Italy); and ‘Ritual and Ideology’ 
(four — southern Levant, Cyprus, Crete, Central and North Italy). Like the editors (Bernard 
Knapp and Peter van Dommelen), many of the contributors, roughly equally divided 
between Mediterranean Europe and the Anglosphere, are well known (John Cherry, Derek 
Counts, Lin Foxhall, Yannis Hamilakis, Omiir Harmangah, to take a small part of the alpha- 
bet). A stated intention, successfully realised, was to make the thriving ‘Mediterranean’ 
scholarship of Spain, Italy and so forth available in English (p. xvii). Larger format, hand- 
somely produced and illustrated, indexed. 

Also from Cambridge is The Art and Archaeology of Ancient Greece strongly (even stun- 
ningly) illustrated, mainly in colour. This is designed as an up-to-date entry-level textbook 
for students aimed also at the interested layman, hence the Glossary, time-lines and the 
deployment of information boxes (“Dating’, “Writing in the Bronze Age’, ‘Marble quarry- 
ing’, ‘Sculpting stone’, “The Greek temple’ and 20 more) to answer what the experienced 
author, Judith Barringer, must gauge are ‘frequently asked questions’. After the Introduc- 
tion, defining her scope and bemoaning the obscurity and obfuscation that derive from the 
professionalising of art history and archaeology (her approach here is to combine the two 
perspectives, and her own prose is pellucid), come seven broad chronological survey chap- 
ters: “The Bronze Age and Early Iron Age in Greece’, “The Geometric period (c. 900-700 
BC) and the seventh century BC’, “The Archaic Mediterranean’, “The Classical period: the 
fifth century BC’, “The late Classical period and Alexander, c. 400-323 BC’, “The legacy of 
Alexander: the Hellenistic world’ and ‘Roman conquest and the conquest of Rome’. Greek 
art is defined broadly in geographical terms, not excluding various Near Eastern, Etruscan 
and Roman objects, and to cover everything from public to domestic architecture vase- 
painting to wall-painting, jewellery to armour, terracotta figurines to grand sculpture (mar- 
ble and bronze). 

The Cambridge History of Painting in the Classical World’ is another larger format and 
sumptuous volume that provides an up-to-date (long-overdue) overview of a broad subject. 
The editor admits that ‘Mural and Panel Painting in Ancient Greece and Italy and Other 
Areas Where Greek andlor Roman Cultural Influence Was, at One Time or Another, Dominant 
(p. x) would be a more accurate title. The coverage thus stretches to the Black Sea, 
the Levant, Egypt and Mediterranean Africa for Greek painting, and from Britain to 
Mesopotamia and Africa to and southern Germany for Roman. There are nine chapters by 
well-known experts, arranged chronologically (obviously with some overlap): ‘Aegean 
Painting in the Bronze Age’ (Anne Chapin); ‘... Early Greek Wall and Panel Painting, 


° J.M. Barringer, The Art and Archaeology of Ancient Greece, Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge 2014, xxi+438 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-1-107-00123-7. 

7 J.J. Pollitt (ed.), The Cambridge History of Painting in the Classical World, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge 2014, xxii+477 pp., illustrations + CD. Cased. ISBN 978-0-521-86591-3. 
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760-480 BC’ (Jeffrey Hurwit); ‘Etruscan and Greek Tomb Painting in Italy, c. 700-400 BC’ 
(Stephan Steingraber); ‘Reflections of Monumental Painting in Greek Vase Painting in the 
Fifth and Fourth Centuries BC’ (Mark Stansbury-O’Donnell); “Hellenistic Painting in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, Mid-Fourth to Mid-First Century BC’ (Stella Miller); ‘Etruscan 
and Italic Tomb Painting, c. 400-200 BC’ (Agnes Rouveret); “Painting in Greek and 
Graeco-Roman Art Criticism’ (J.J. Pollitt); Roman Painting in the Republic and Early 
Empire’ (Irene Bragantini); and ‘Roman Painting of the Middle and Late Empire’ (Roger 
Ling). Useful maps and glossary; illustrated comprehensively to the high standard the con- 
tents deserve. Consolidated bibliography. 

Artifact and Artifice’ is Jonathan Hall’s well-honed, lively exploration of the usage and 
abusage, errors and pitfalls of scholarly juxtaposition of literary and material evidence. It is 
an outgrowth of a course he has offered betimes at Chicago bearing the volume’s subtitle, 
and the target readership is similar — advanced undergraduates (of ancient history), informed 
general readers and beyond. The underlying concern is with historical method, and the 
nine (well-known) ‘case studies are designed to illustrate the broader methodological prob- 
lems with correlating textual and material evidence’ (p. xv), i.e. possibilities, limitations. 
For the most part, this shows how historians have ignored or minimised material evidence 
where it fails to correlate with or corroborate information extracted from (sketchy, incom- 
plete, unsatisfactory or worse) written sources, the benefits of an intelligent combination of 
different types of evidence, and a consideration of what archaeology uncorroborated may 
reveal. The opening ‘Classical Archaeology: The “Handmaid of History”? is historical and 
historiographical, concluding with a section “Theory Wars’. Then on to the examples, each 
chapter concluding with a se(le)ction of written sources: “Delphic Vapours’, “The Persian 
Destruction of Eretria’, ‘Eleusis, the Oath of Plataia and the Peace of Kallias’, ‘Sokrates in 
the Athenian Agora’, “The Tombs at Vergina’, “The City of Romulus’, “The Birth of the 
Roman Republic’, ‘Imperial Austerity: The House of Augustus’ and “The Bones of 
St. Peter’. The “Conclusion: Classical Archaeology and the Ancient Historian’ moves from 
discussing the ‘positivist fallacy’ via “Words and Things’ to “Bridging the “Great [discipli- 
nary] Divide”. A voyage well navigated. 

Antiquity: Greeks and Romans in Context? is another introduction/textbook. It is the Eng- 
lish version of the 2008 (3rd) Dutch De Oudheid... (1st edition 1995). Classical antiquity 
is the core, but it is indeed in context: the contemporary civilisations of the Middle, East, 
Central Asia, India and China are brought into play and the scene is set by Parts I (pp. 1-23), 
with discussions of sources, chronology, demography, physical geography, agriculture and 
the pre-industrial economy, and II (pp. 25-57), which looks at the Palaeolithic, Neolithic 
and the early civilisations of Eurasia, their rise, peoples, languages etc. Subsequent parts fol- 
low, each divided into ‘A Historical Outline’, “The Social Fabric’ and ‘Daily Life and Men- 
tality’, with further sub-headings: 900—500 BC; 500-300 BC; 300 BC-AD 1; and 
AD 1-500. The last part, ‘After 500 AD’ contains ‘Eurasian Communities’, “The Byzantine 


š J.M. Hall, Artifact and Artifice: Classical Archaeology and the Ancient Historian, the University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago/London 2014, xviii+258 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-226- 
09698-8. 

? EG. Naerebout and H.W. Singor, Antiquity: Greeks and Romans in Context, Wiley Blackwell, 
Malden, MA/Oxford 2014, xiv+450 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4443-5139-2. 
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East’, “The Christian Church’, ‘Islam’ and, as an envoi, “The Ancient Heritage’. Appendices 
contain charts to explain various systems of government and lists of rulers, philosophers, 
scholars and writers, etc. The volume is completed by a chronology/time-line (comparative, 
across the whole of the ancient world, again emphasising both the breadth and inclusiveness 
of this volume), a list of selective English-language further reading (intelligently subdivided 
by themes, periods and areas; and brought up to 2012) and an index. Thus, very well 
equipped for its purpose and an excellent example of analysis, synthesis and a broad (not 
broad-brush) approach. For a short introduction to antiquity, try this. 

Mario Liverani's The Ancient Near East” is likewise an English translation (of Antico 
Oriente, first published in 1988, last heavily revised and updated in 2011 in anticipation). 
The work, which has also been translated into Spanish and German, has acquired and 
maintained its status as the leading single-author, single-volume ‘go-to’ text in the field, 
and this edition makes it more widely accessible (and it is a work designed to be accessible 
to the general public). It falls into six parts: ‘Introduction’ (three chapters) and “The Early 
Bronze Age’, “The Middle Bronze Age’, “The Late Bronze Age’, “The Early Iron Age’ and 
‘Empires and Unification’ (each of six chapters). Liverani distils a lifetime of engagement 
with the subject and the wealth of data (adroitly fielding archaeology, texts and interpreta- 
tion) as he brings to life, as few could, 3000 years of history (to 500 BC rather than the 
coming of Alexander) succinctly and clearly, melding the three themes of the subtitle — 
(political) history, society and economy — while skipping between the chronological and 
geographical. Particularly good use of materials for the Late Bronze Age and the Neo- 
Assyrian empire. Ignores (eschews?) recent anthropologically-driven ideas and terminology 
in respect of cultural changes or differences. A structured and annotated bibliography. 

Imperien und Reiche'' is an impressive brace of volumes for a very broad subject and 
time-span. The editors’ ‘Einleitung’ (pp. 1-31) bearing the volume title. Section 1, ‘Impe- 
rien des Altertums’, contains 18 chapters (Karen Radner on the Neo-Assyrian empire and 
Michael Jursa on the Neo-Babylonian in English) that journey from Egypt in the 3rd mil- 
lennium BC through Babylon, the Achaemenids, Hittites, Urartu (Miroslavo [Mirjo] 
Salvini) and Macedonia (‘... vor und nach Philipp IL’; ‘Die Diadochenstaaten...’), to 
‘Rom — das paradigmatische Imperium’ (Kai Ruffing), thence on to the empire of Justinian, 
Parthians and Sasanians, and China. Peter Kehne considers ‘Das attische Seereich (478- 
404 v. Chr.) und das spartanische Hegemonialreich (nach 404 v. Chr.): Griechische Impe- 
rien?'. Section 2, the other part of the first volume, looks at ‘Mittelalterliche und Früh- 
neuzeitliche Imperien’ in 14 chapters, two in English, and proceeding from Umayyads to 
Aztecs via ‘The Ottoman Empire’ (from Kenan Inan, based not inappropriately in Trab- 
zon), Byzantines, Merovingians, Carolingians, the Papacy, speculation on ‘Das Heilige 
Römische Reich deutscher Nation — das nominelle Imperium?’ and the Swedes. The dozen 
chapters in ‘Neuzeitliche Imperium’ mix the Napoleonic, Habsburg and Russian with the 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, British, Dutch and Belgian overseas endeavours (the last well 


10 M. Liverani, The Ancient Near East: History, Society and Economy, translated by S. Tabatabai, 
Routledge, London/New York 2014, xxiv+619 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-415-67906-0. 

11 M. Gehler and R. Rollinger (eds.), unter Mitarbeit von S. Fick and S. Pittl, Imperien und 
Reiche in der Weltgeschichte: Epocheniibergreifende und globalhistorische Vergleiche, 2 vols., Harrasowitz 
Verlag, Wiesbaden 2014, ix+ix+1762 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-06567-2. 
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covered): by a quirk, “The Napoleonic Empire’ and “The French Empire: 1830-1962’ are 
in English; ‘Das Britische Empire’ (big empire, short treatment by Peter Wende) is not. 
"Zeitgeschichtliche Imperien’ brings the Third Reich, Fascist Italy, the Soviet Union, Impe- 
rial Japan, and China, but also the United States and ‘Die Europäische Union — ein post- 
modernes Imperium?’. The remaining two sections move to “Theorie, Geist, Wissenschaft, 
Recht [international law] und Architektur’; and “Wahrnehmung und Vermittlung von 
Imperien’ (opened by Reinhold Bichler’s ‘Die Wahrnehmung des Alexanderreichs: Ein 
Imperium der Imagination’; closed by Otto May’s well-illustrated “Grofreiche und Impe- 
rien auf politischen Ansichtskarten 1890-1945’). To find Anthony Giddens in a chapter 
title is too much. We are spared the hunt for false analogies and leaky comparisons. Indexed 
for personal names. The bibliographies vary in thoroughness (full, ‘select’, scant) and, occa- 
sionally, format. 

Art in the Hellenistic World: An Introduction, a textbook for students, comes from 
a well-practised hand, Andrew Stewart, who wears his learning lightly; it has been 20 years 
in the making, off and on. It is accessible (indeed, containing wry asides from the start), 
and well- and comprehensively illustrated (mostly in colour). A lengthy Introduction 
(Hellenistic history, Alexander, the Ptolemies, sources, pop-up boxes on ‘Classicism and the 
Baroque’ and ‘Hellenistic Money’), leads on to a dozen chapters, each bar the last addressing 
‘a major, avowed concern of Hellenistic art and its public, onto which one or more genres 
can be mapped with some confidence’ (p. xiii): ‘Settlement’, ‘Power’ (Mithradates VI at 
pp. 65-66), ‘Victory’, ‘Benefaction’, ‘Prowess, ‘Wisdom’, ‘Piety’, ‘Desire’, ‘Luxury’, 
‘Difference’, ‘Death’ and ‘Reception’ (the shortest), grouped loosely into three sets divided 
by Focus I: “The Great Altar of Pergamon’ (pp. 105-13) and Focus II: “Hellenistic Mosaics’ 
(pp. 197-205), concluding with Appendix A: “The Artist’ and Appendix B: ‘Kallixeinos of 
Rhodes on the Wonders of Alexandria’. A glossary, timeline, a series of biographical 
sketched and a select bibliography and further reading follow before ‘References’, i.e. brief 
endnotes. Three centuries, a vast territory, thematic organisation, context (art seamlessly 
embedded in the social, cultural and political developments of the time), a deft work of 
compression that ‘touches all bases’ and will stand for some time. 

Here we should (re)mark the publication of the 5th revised edition of John Boardman’s 
Greek Art? (it first appeared in 1964), (wonder)fully illustrated (largely in colour), benefit- 
ing from a characteristically pithy and self-deprecating new Preface, and incorporating 
material and developments over the 20 years since the previous edition. It remains 'One of 
the very best short histories of Greek art’ (as The Financial Times rightly noted), now a mite 
longer. The structure remains the same: Introduction and eight chapters with titles and 
themes as hitherto — “The Beginnings and Geometric Greece’, “Greece and the Arts of 
the East and Egypt’, “Archaic Greek Art’, “Classical Sculpture and Architecture’, ‘Other 
Arts in Classical Greece’; “Hellenistic Art’, “Greek Art and the Greeks’ and “The Legacy’. 
An essential. 


12 A.F. Stewart, Art in the Hellenistic World: An Introduction, Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge 2014, xiv+357 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-107-04857-7. 
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Excavations 

Zwischen Tradition und Innovation,'* the second volume of the German-Russian collabora- 
tive project in the southern Transurals, is a tribute to the life’s work of Iya Batanina (who 
died in 2011). There are four parts: “Befestigte Siedlungen der Bronzezeit im Trans-Urals 
— eine Bestandsaufnahme’ (Jochen Fornasier: an inventory of fortified Bronze Age settle- 
ments in the Transurals, with a new classification based on Batanina’s work), ‘Siedlungs- 
und landschaftsarchäologische Untersuchungen zu den befestigten Siedlungen der Bronzezeit 
im Trans-Ural’ (David Knoll: settlement and landscape investigations of these fortified 
Bronze Age settlements), ‘Archäologische Karte des Flusstals Karagajly-Ajar. Eine Region des 
vorgeschichtlichen Eurasiens aus der Vogelperspektive’ (Batanina et al.: an archaeological 
map of the river valley, providing a bird’s eye view of prehistoric Eurasia, this first describes 
the natural environment, then the research and methodology, archaeological mapping and 
systematic use of aerial photography, a cultural/chronological and typological analysis of the 
monuments, concluding with a catalogue of 194 entries at pp. 246-302) and “Archäologi- 
sche und geochemische Untersuchungen an Keramik aus der bronzezeitlichen Siedlung von 
Kamennyj Ambar, Trans-Ural, Westsibirien’ (Christina Königsmann: a typological, macro- 
scopic and geochemical analysis of ceramics from the Bronze Age settlement of Kamennyi 
Ambar, with a catalogue of 90 items, many tables and diagrams, etc.: three typological 
groups which cannot be separated geochemically). Summaries in English and Russian. A 
fine, large-format volume, thoroughly illustrated and with high production values. 

Kazim Abdullaev and Bruno Genito publish the results of the excavation at Kojtepe in 
Sogdiana (2008—2012),P? an interesting area about which more deserves to be known. This 
project and this publication will help to achieve that. Abdullaev supplies chapters on “The 
Historical Topography’ and “Terracota Figurines’, Genito provides an overview of “The 
Italian-Uzbek Archaeological Project’ and ‘Field Activities in 2008 and 2009’, together they 
contribute ‘Field Activities in 2011 and 2012’. Fabiana Raiano studies the ceramics and 
tabulates the pottery inventory and that for other objects. David Lunelli undertakes “The 
Topographical Survey’. Thoroughly illustrated (mainly in colour). Slightly uneven English. 
Preface and Introduction also provided in Russian. 

In Mari, Jean-Claude Margueron presents the archaeology of Tell Hariri on the 
Euphrates in the far east of modern Syria, revised and expanded from a French version in 
the Supplement du Dictionnaire de la Bible. The author succeeded André Parrot, the discov- 
erer of the site, as director of excavations for 25 years from 1979, having been involved 


14 R. Krause and L.N. Korjakova (eds.), Zwischen Tradition und Innovation: Studien zur Bronze- 
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since 1954. If an account can be called definitive, here is one (work under Margueron’s suc- 
cessor has, understandably, been suspended; reports suggest that it has suffered looting). Rea- 
sonably concise and taking advantage of a large format, the eleven chapters move from a 
‘Presentation of the site’ and “The foundation of Mari and regional development’ to “The 
Historical stages’; these then underpin “The three cities and urbanism’, “The development of 
domestic architecture’, “The religious monuments’, “The palaces’, “The development of funer- 
ary practices’ (taken through to the Seleucid period) and ‘Court art, sacred art, popular art’. 
There is a brief consideration of the ‘Objects of everyday life’ and a concluding “The historical 
data provided by archaeology’, to wrap up 41 excavation campaigns conducted over a span of 
72 years. The book is dedicated to the people of Syria and to their archaeological and cultural 
heritage. A glossary but no index. 

Herman Brijder offers a weighty, large-format volume on recent research and conserva- 
tion in the tomb sanctuary at Nemrud" (three large tombs and ten cult places built during 
the reign of Antiochus I of Commagene (75-36 BC). He contributes Parts I-III: ‘A survey 
of the topography and history of the kingdom of Commagene, and King Antiochus I’s 
religious and cultural programme and divine-ruler cult’, ‘A survey of previous explorations 
and archaeological activities on Nemrud Dağı and in other Commagenian sanctuaries and 
sites. The sites revisited and reviewed’ (Friedrich Dérner Theresa Goell, Wolfram Hopefner) 
and ‘Nemrud Dağı, a survey of the activities on the mountain in the second half of the 
20th century: a critical review (Goell in the 1950s, geophysics in the 1960s and 1989, 
Dörner in 1984, Sencer Sahin er al. 1978-90, etc.). Participants then provide nine contri- 
butions to Part IV, “The International Nemrud Dağı Project, 2001-2003: documentation, 
stone deterioration research and archaeological preserving activities’, introduced by Brijder 
(then the acting director), and several to Part V, ‘Further Research on Mount Nemrud 
by members of the International Nemrud Dağı Project and others’: ‘Epigraphic...’. 
(Schipperheijn and van Nijf), ‘Images and inscriptions of Nemrud Dağı in the perception 
of ancient visitors’ (Bruno Jacobs), conservation of a sandstone sculpture (Ellen Thiermann), 
description and dating of potsherds (Abraham van As), numismatics (Rudy Dillen), Astro- 
religion (Maurice Crijns), Hellenistic context (Miguel Versluys), and ‘From Pergamum to 
Commagene' (Eric Moormann). Indexed. Introductory remarks, foreword and acknowledg- 
ments in English and Turkish, in which the frustrations of 2004 and beyond and the Turkish 
takeover are baldly presented: ‘So far no formal rejection of our proposals did reach me’ 
(p. 17, n. 24). This is the exemplary final publication of the 2001—2003 project. 

With Nokalakevi-Tsikhegoji-Archaeopolis'® we turn to what the BAR series does best: 
straight coverage of archaeological excavations (that benefit from its large format). It is pleas- 
ing to see something from Georgia in English, proper English; and the Anglo-Georgian 
expedition at Nokalakevi (AGEN) in Mingrelia in western Georgia is a properly organised 
affair. The Preface by HBM former ambassador to Georgia, Denis Keefe, a classics graduate, 


V H.A.G. Brijder, Nemrud Dağı: Recent Archaeological Research and Conservation Activities in the 
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indicates genuine enthusiasm for the project, and the project's British co-directors, Paul 
Everill and Ian Colvin, and the Georgian head of the expedition, Prof. Davit Lomitashvili, 
show considerable regard for him in their Foreword. Similarly, my Pessinus project was 
valued by successive (Australian) ambassadors in Ankara, some of whom shared with Keefe 
a natural affinity for archaeological projects thanks to their own backgrounds, and likewise 
visited the site with enthusiasm and with family — though all of this tends to be beyond the 
understanding of the undiplomatic types now predominant in university ‘management’. 
The volume publishes the first ten years’ work of the project briskly but comprehensively. 
A ‘Site Overview’ provides basics, then the opening chapters, ‘Historical overview of 
Colchis-Egrisi-Lazika’ and an account of ‘Previous archaeological work at Nokalakevi, 
1973-1998’ (which was on a very substantial scale), set the background and foundations on 
which AGEN could build between 2001 and 2010. Next is a chapter on the methodology 
of the AGEN excavations (including training a team of international volunteers and British 
students — overall, 142 participated), then follow Trench A results (back to Hellenistic 
period burial and structures and early deposits of the 6th—4th centuries BC), Trench B 
results, an interim report in the pottery (much of interest), and an account of conservation/ 
restoration and analysis of finds. Chapters 8-10 address archaeobotanical analysis, ‘Palyno- 
logical analysis of samples taken from vessels and burials in 2009’ and the zooarchaeological 
study of animal remains. All thoroughly illustrated. This volume has since appeared in 
Georgian as ‘Nokalakevi 4’, continuing the series of Georgian volumes that had published 
the post-1973 excavations as far as 1989. Perhaps a few pages to summarise, integrate 
and say ‘where next’ in a little more detail would have formed a neater way to conclude 
the volume: work continues; “Nokalakevi 5’ is promised. 

Who better than Brian Rose to write about the archaeology of Troy’? after his 25 years 
of direct involvement with the excavation to compose a synthetic overview of the excava- 
tions and research, from Schliemann and Dérpfeld via Blegen to Korfmann and Rose (and 
the Kolb-Korfmann battle précised in the Introduction)? This comprehensively illustrated 
volume does not disappoint. Twelve chapters — “Troy in the Bronze Age’, “Troy during the 
Archaic Period’, four on the “The Tombs of the Granicus River Valley’ (Polyxena, child’s, 
Dedetepe, Can), ‘Ilion, Athens and Sigeion during the Fifth and Fourth Centuries BC’, 
‘Tlion in the Early Hellenistic Period’, “The West Sanctuary during the Hellenistic Period’, 
‘Late Hellenistic and Early Imperial Ilion’, ‘Ilion from the Flavians to the Byzantines’ and 
“The Concept of Troy after Antiquity’ (the multiple assertions of Trojan ancestry as spuri- 
ous as the notions of the British Israelites) — carry the account of the Troad, and its social 
and economic, civic and religious developments, own to early Christian times, incorporat- 
ing the Trojan War and the Trojan Horse along the way. Extensive notes and bibliography. 
Indexed. 

Tell Dafana*® (Daphnae in the Nile Delta) and the broader relationship between Egypt 
and Archaic Greece are reconsidered by François Leclére (Identity, Exploration and Monu- 
ments’, ‘Introduction to the Objects from Tell Dafana’ and ‘Catalogue of [them] in the 


1 C.B. Rose, The Archaeology of Greek and Roman Troy, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 
2014, xvi+406 pp., illustrations, 24 pp. of colour plates. Cased. ISBN 978-0-521-76207-6. 

20 F. Leclere and J. Spencer, with contributions by A. Johnston, S. Weber et al., Tell Dafana 
Reconsidered: The Archaeology of an Egyptian Frontier Town, British Museum Research Publication 
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British Museum’ under 15 headings — Flinders Petrie was active at the site in 1886, most 
of his finds making their way to the Museum), Jeffrey Spencer (‘Egyptian Pottery and 
Imported Transport Amphorae from Tell Dafana: Types and Distribution’ and ‘Catalogue 
of Egyptian Pottery, Transport Amphorae and Ostraca from Tell Dafana in the British 
Museum’), Sabine Weber (the Greek painted pottery) and Alan Johnson (graffiti and dip- 
inti on it); then follow a brief account of the 2009 excavations, a briefer commentary, an 
appendix of scientific analyses, another on collections holding material from Tell Dafana 
(from Mullingar to Sydney) and a lengthy bibliography. Finally, 86 plates (many in colour) 
— making full use of the volume’s A4 format. Petrie’s interpretation, that the main enclo- 
sure in the town was a camp for Greek mercenaries is overturned: Greek presence was more 
limited and/or of a different nature from that hitherto supposed, and the enclosure was 
the wall of a temple complex of typically Egyptian character. 


Temples and Religion 

Mark Wilson Jones's Origins of Classical Architecture?! was long in gestation as he pon- 
dered how architectural form was created in ancient Greece. ‘Construction, influence, 
appearance and meaning, being the recurrent concerns’ (p. xiv), each has a chapter ‘loosely 
tied to the four main Greek column types, Doric, Aeolic, Ionic and Corinthian’. And 
these form the rich filing between, on the one hand, ‘Purpose and Setting of the Greek 
Temple’ and ‘Formative Developments’, and on the other, ‘Gifts to the Gods’, “Triglyphs 
and Tripods’, ‘Crucible’ and ‘Questions Answered and Unanswered’ (a synthesis). Jones, 
an architect by training, deliberately eschews a narrowly chronological—typological format 
in favour of something more thematic: an examination of the nature, meaning, purpose 
and function of temples; their context; foreign and domestic influences; the physical, 
social and religious setting; construction and practicalities; the intersection of art and 
religion in temples and temple-offerings; etc. The temples themselves are votives to the 
gods, and symbolism and structure are both important, not set against one another in 
a ‘zero sum’ game. Excellent, detailed and informative illustrations. Extensive endnotes, 
giving the text a free run. 

The Temple of Athena at Assos,” the only Archaic temple executed in the Doric style in 
Asia Minor, receives thorough, contextual and exemplary coverage from Bonna Wescoat: 
brief ‘Introduction’, “History of the Building, its Early Visitors, and its Excavation’, “Build- 
ing Materials and Technical Aspects of Construction’, “Description and Reconstruction of 
the Original Building’ (it is one of the best preserved buildings outside the Greek West, 
albeit the architectural and sculptural remains are dispersed to three continents not the 
Four Winds), ‘Major Repairs’, “Hellenistic Renovations’, “The Sculpture’ (pp. 127-91), 


199, The British Museum Press, London 2014, vi+244 pp., illustrations (some colour). Paperback. 
ISBN 978-0-86159-199-2/ISSN 1747-3640. 

21 M. Wilson Jones, Origins of Classical Architecture: Temples, Orders and Gifts to the Gods in 
Ancient Greece, Yale University Press, New Haven/London 2014, xviii+304 pp., illustrations (many 
in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-0-300-18276-7. 

22 B.D. Wescoat, The Temple of Athena at Assos, edited by J. Bennet et al., Oxford Monographs 
in Classical Archaeology, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2012, xxiii+328 pp., illustrations, 
129 plates, 8 fold-outs. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-814382-6. 
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“The Arrangement of the Sculpture’, ‘Significance of the Temple within the Development 
of Archaic Architecture and Architectural Decoration’ including 26 pages of comparative 
tables, and four appendices containing catalogues and concordances (sculptured blocks, 
sculptured epistyle, etc.). The temple is rich in imagery and, constructed in a city devoid of 
monumental tradition, draws heavily from elsewhere yet creates something to serve as a 
distinct and individual monument for a particular polis. This is the first full inventory of 
the architecture, it presents recently discovered epistyle reliefs and metopes, and based on 
all of this detailed examination, offers a new reconstruction of the building. Comprehen- 
sively illustrated (line drawings and photographs). 

With Redefining the Sacred? we shift to the Near East and Egypt, the results of a work- 
shop held in Oxford in March 2009. The editors (Elizabeth Frood and Rubina Raja) pro- 
vide ‘Introduction: Material Culture and Religious Identity in the Ancient Near East and 
Egypt’, and Joachim Ganzert 'Contextualizing the Sacred’ (part-focused on the ‘Heroic 
Style’ over the ages and its use in legitimating authority in modern Germany: the throne 
room at Neuschwanstein, the Zeppelinfeld and beyond) followed by three chapters grouped 
as ‘Regional Perspectives’ (for instance, Bärbel Morstadt’s “Phoenician Sacred Places in the 
Mediterranean’; Filip Coppens, “Designing the Sacred in Early Ptolemaic Times: A Con- 
tinuum of Concepts’) and four as ‘Places, Communities, and Individuals’ (Heather Baker, 
"Temple and City in Hellenistic Uruk...’; Virginia Herrmann, “The KTMW Stele from 
Zincirli: Syro-Hittite Mortuary Cult and Urban Social Networks’; etc.). Indexed. 

The next volume in the same series is Housing the Chosen.” Its subtitle, The Architec- 
tural Context of Mystery Groups and Religious Associations in the Ancient World, indicates 
what to expect within a time-frame of the 8th century BC—4th century AD: how architec- 
ture and spatial settings can illuminate the contents and societal functions of religion. 
Part I, “The Architecture’, is divided into “The Pre-Hellenistic Periods’ (two chapters: 
‘External Parallels: The Near East and Egypt’ and “The Greek Area and Italy’) and “The 
Hellenistic and Roman Periods’ (the main focus: two further chapters on rooms for reli- 
gious assemblies respectively inside and outside sanctuaries, reprising Eleusis, Samothrace, 
Lemnos and Thebes from Chapter 2, and adding Dionysos, Isis and Serapis, Cybele and 
Attis, Phoenician and Syrian deities, Mithras, diasporic Judaism, early Christianity, and 
more); Part II examines “The Cultic Functions of Religious Group’ (initiation rites, the 
celebration of mysteries, communal banqueting) and Part III ‘Considerations of Typology’ 
(the settings for the groups and associations [ancient terminology for them deliberately 
avoided], p. 1) — temple-type, cave/grotto-type, banqueting/house-type — serving to inte- 
grate the previous sections through comparative analysis. 


23 E. Frood and R. Raja (eds.), Redefining the Sacred: Religious Architecture and Text in the Near 
East and Egypt, 1000 BC-AD 300, Contextualizing the Sacred 1, Brepols, Turnhout 2014, xx+260 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-2-503-54104-4. 

24 I, Nielsen, Housing the Chosen: The Architectural Context of Mystery Groups and Religious 
Associations in the Ancient World, Contextualizing the Sacred 2, Brepols, Turnhout 2014, xv+322 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-503-54437-3. 
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Pottery, Glass, Seals 

Red-figure pottery” is again the subject of a volume in the Gösta Enbom Monographs 
series (previous volumes were reviewed in AWE 14, 338-39, 426) and maintains the physi- 
cal and academic format. The territory here is regional Greece, Magna Graecia and Etruria. 
Stine Schierup is again one of the editors (and contributors). There are 17 chapters (from 
authors based mainly in Greece and Italy, i.e. local to the material, but stretching to the 
United States and Australia), the first four on Boeotia, then to Corinth (Ian McPhee), 
Euboea, Laconia and Ambracia, on to Macedonia (Pella) and Metaponto, thence Apulia 
(Ted Robinson), Sicily, Himera, Megara Hyblaea and Locri Epizephyrii, bringing us to 
Clusium cups and a terminus at 'Alcestis and Admetus in an Etruscan Red-figure Krater’ 
(Pieracci and Del Chiaro). Why did the style spread from Attica? How did it influence pre- 
existing local ceramic traditions? Who used it, and for what — as ‘intended’ or with particu- 
lar functions in a local cultural context? Was migration by Attic potters at its root, and was 
this linked to the state of the Attic pottery market in the wake of the Peloponnesian War? 
A combination of synthetic pieces with primary publication. Combined bibliography. Well 
produced and lavishly illustrated. 

Julian Henderson's Ancient Glass*® is a fascinating exercise in scientific archaeology, 
a wonderful counterbalance to art-historical writing that combines archaeology and 
history with chemical analysis, materials science, geology and botany. The case studies 
(Chapters 5—10) were chosen to show how glass was manufactured, traded and used in 
societies with varied economic, political and cultic/ritual attributes and practices. The 
work has eleven chapters (‘Glass as a Material: A Technological Background in Faience, 
Pottery and Metal?’, “Ways to Flux Silica; Ashes and Minerals’, ‘Silica, Lime and Glass 
Colourants’ and ‘Glass Chemical Compositions’ lead on to: ‘Early Glass in the Middle 
East and Europe: Innovation, Archaeology and the Contexts for Production and Use’ and 
‘Early Glass...: Scientific Analysis’, “Hellenistic to Early Roman Glass: A Change from 
Small- to Large-Scale Production?’ and ‘Late Hellenistic and Early Roman Glass: Scien- 
tific Studies’, and ‘Islamic Glass: Technological Continuity and Innovation’ and ‘.... 
Scientific Research’; with Chapter 11, “The Provenance of Ancient Glass’ focused on how 
and whether glass can be provenanced and the range of techniques deployable to achieve 
this), Conclusions and an appendix “Techniques of Scientific Analysis’. 

The Iconography of Aegean Seal?" has been long in the writing (and the groundwork — 
11,000 extant seals produced over a period of 1400 years) but worth the wait. Explanations 
of problems, terminology (its absence and its creation), classification, etc. form the overture 
to “The IconAegean Dictionary’ (pp. 33-347: ten categories, 25 themes, 125 icons, 340 
elements, 90 syntactical terms), with ‘an IconAegean language in which to describe each 
seal design and discuss the iconography’, a language that has evolved out of the images, to 


25 S. Schierup and V. Sabetai (eds.), The Regional Production of Red-figure Pottery: Greece, Magna 
Graecia and Etruria, Gösta Enbom Monographs 4, Aarhus University Press, Aarhus 2014, 358 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-87-7124-393-2/ISSN 1904-6219. 

2° J. Henderson, Ancient Glass: An Interdisciplinary Exploration, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge 2013, xx+433 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-107-00673-7. 

” J.L. Crowley, The Iconography of Aegean Seals, Aegeum 34, Peeters, Leuven/Liege 2013, 
xvili+408 pp., illustrations, 25 plates. Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-2917-3. 
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echo, in English words ‘the patterning in, and relationships between, these seal images’ 
(p. 349). Once the seals can be read in these terms, with a standard vocabulary covering 
design elements and their organisation, it becomes possible to draw out interesting data 
about what the Aegeans have chosen to record, or not to record, on the seals, and how 
different their emphases are from contemporary art to the East. Comprehensively illus- 
trated, as it requires, and produced to a high standard in a large format. There are maps, a 
timeline, introductions to the IconAegean databases, etc. 


Pottery Workshops 
The Italic People of Ancient Apulia? were at their cultural peak in the 4th century BC. They 
were long and unreasonably ignored, but excavations over recent decades have revealed 
much. This volume seeks to make the data available to wider audience through publication 
in English. Its origins lie in a symposium in Cincinnati in November 2009. There are 13 
‘targeted’ essays (by scholars from Italy, France and the Anglosphere) grouped under “Time 
and Place: History and Geography’ (a survey by Alastair Small from geography via ethnog- 
raphy, religion and political and social organisation to burials and weapons; Mario Lom- 
bardo on the Iapygians, the indigenous population, looking at literary and epigraphic evi- 
dence, relations with Greeks, and an appendix of Greek and Latin sources filtered to address 
many of Small’s categories), “Pottery Production: Red Figure Workshops’ (Taranto; Meta- 
pontine from necropoleis evidence; the Amykos Painter and his workshop), ‘Pottery in 
Context: Italic Sites’ (coastal Peucetian contexts; Peucetian funerary contexts; Messapian 
context; tombs in Canosa and social hierarchy), ‘Pottery Interpreted: Approaches to Pot- 
tery Studies’ (“Native” Vase Shapes in South Italian Red-Figure Pottery’; 'Archaeometric 
Analysis of Apulian and Lucanian Red-Figure Pottery’) and ‘Pottery as Art: Collections’ 
(Dale Trendall’s catalogue and William Hamilton to the fore). Well executed; combined 
bibliography; indexed. The illustrations can be viewed on the Internet, often in colour. 
Nubian Pottery from Egyptian Cultural Contexts of the Middle and Early New Kingdom? 
publishes proceedings of a workshop at the Austrian Archaeological Institute at Cairo 
(December 2010). The sites and dozen papers flow down the Nile from Sesebi through 
Aniba, Aswan and environs, Tell Edfu and Moalla, with a diversion to Gebel Ghueita 
in the Kharga Oasis, thence to Memphis and to Tell el Dab‘a on the Eastern Delta, and 
ending with ‘Nubian pottery at Avaris in the Second Intermediate Period and the 
New Kingdom...’ (Férstner-Miiller and Rose, the editors, who also contribute individu- 
ally) and “Typological, Chronological and Functional Remarks in the Ceramic Materials 
of Nubian Type from the Middle Kingdom Harbour of Mersi/Wadi Gawasis...' on the 


28 T.H. Carpenter, K.M. Lynch and E.G.D. Robinson (eds.), The Italic People of Ancient Apulia: 
New Evidence from Pottery for Workshops, Markets, and Customs, Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge 2014, xvi+353 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-107-04186-8. 

> I, Förstner-Müller and P. Rose (eds.), Nubian Pottery from Egyptian Cultural Contexts of the 
Middle and Early New Kingdom, Proceedings of a Workshop held at the Austrian Archaeological 
Institute at Cairo, 1-12 December 2010, Ergänzungshefte zu den Jahresheften des Österreichischen 
Archäologischen Institutes 13, Österreichisches Archäologisches Institut, Vienna 2012, 232 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-900305-62-8/ISSN 1727-2502. 
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Red Sea. Participation from Austria/Egypt, Britain, Germany, Italy and the United States. 
Handsome A4-format with comprehensive illustrations. 

A round table at the Austrian Archaeological Institute in Athens (April 2011) has added 
to the same series Archaeometric Analyses of Euboean... Pottery? (an overview of the results 
concludes the volume — 141 samples from ten sites). Hans Mommsen (appropriately the 
dedicatee) opens with 'Provenancing by Neutron Activation Analysis and Results of 
Euboean and Euboean Related Pottery’. Irene Lemos and Ian Whitbread separately turn to 
Lefkandi, Verdan er al. and Psalti to Eretria and Mazarakis Ainian and Vlachou jointly to 
Oropos. Michael Kerschner considers ‘Euboean Imports to the Eastern Aegean and Eastern 
Aegean Production of Pottery in the Euboean Style...’ and he and Alexander Vacek move 
on to Al Mina (pendent semicircle skyphoi and finds from Woolley's excavations respec- 
tively). Pendent semicircle skyphoi from Central Italy concern Alessandro Nasso; those 
from Pontecagnano Bruno d'Agostino. Kerschner and Lemos provide a summary of the 
workshop's results by way of conclusion. 

Pottery Markets in the Ancient Greek World?! a handsome volume (dedicated to the 
memory of Brian Shefton who had attended), offers the proceedings of a symposium in 
Brussels, held in June 2008. The contributions, following John Davies’s’ ‘Introduction. 
Ceramics and the economic historian: mixed messages and unharmonised agendas’, are 
divided into three sections, “Trade and Traders: Value, Transport and Places of Exchange’, 
‘Market and Products: The Markets of Fine Ware’ and ‘Markets and Products: vase Con- 
tainers’, each with its own introduction (by Bresson and de Callatay, Athena Tsingarida, 
and Raymond Descat). Rich pickings from such as Dyfri Williams (‘Greek Potters and 
Painters: Marketing and Movings’), Alexander Villing (“Egypt as a “market” for Greek 
pottery: Some thoughts on production, consumption and distribution in an intercultural 
environment’) and Alan Johnston (‘Naukratis, Aegina and Laconia: some individuals and 
pottery distribution’); Gary Reger (Economic Regionalism in Theory and Practice’), Zosia 
Archibald (‘Joining up the dots: making economic sense of pottery distribution in the 
Aegean and beyond’), Eleni Manakidou (“Marché regional, importations ... à Karabour- 
naki à l'époque archaique’) and Elisabeth Trinkl (‘Classical Black-Glazed Imports to West- 
ern Asia Minor’); and Pierre Dupont (“Trafics amphoriques et commerce de vases dans le 
Pont-Euxin archaique: quelques aspects’). The majority of contributions in English. 

Athenian Potters and Painters IIT, the conference held at the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia in September 2012, was, like its full publication, dedicated to Alan Shapiro 
(over 100 participants from 13 countries; alas no details of the authors). It is a substantial 


30 M. Kerschner and I. Lemos (eds.), Archaeometric Analyses of Euboean and Euboean Related 
Pottery: New Results and their Interpretations, Proceedings of the Round Table Conference held at the 
Austrian Archaeological Institute, 15 and 16 April 2011, Ergänzungshefte zu den Jahresheften des 
Österreichischen Archäologischen Institutes 15, Österreichisches Archäologisches Institut, Vienna 
2014, 199 pp., illustrations, some in colour. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-900305-71-0/ISSN 1727-2502. 

31 A. Tsingarida and D. Viviers (eds.), Pottery Markets in the Ancient Greek World (8th-1st Cen- 
turies BC), Proceedings of the International Symposium held at the Université libre de Bruxelles, 
19-21 June 2008, Etudes d’archeologie 5, CreA-Patrimoine, Brussels 2013, 306 pp., illustrations 
(many in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-94-6136-033-5. 

32 J.H. Oakley (ed.), Athenian Potters and Painters III, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2014, 
viii«272 pp., illustrations, 32 colour plates. Cased. ISBN 978-1-78297-663-9. 
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volume, physically and in content, with excellent illustrations and colour plates. The 27 
contributions include Shapiro’s (The Robinson Group of Panathenaic Amphorae’). To 
sample: Beth Cohen (Baskets, Nets and Cages: Indicia of Spatial Illusionism in Athenian 
Vase-painting), Thomas Mannack (‘Beautiful Men on Vases for the Dead’), Joan Mertens 
(‘Chariots in Black-figure Attic Vase-painting: Antecedents and Ramifications’), Michael 
Padgett (““Whom are You Calling a Barbarian?” A Column Krater by the Suessula Painter’), 
Susan Rotroff (‘A Scorpion and a Smile: Two Vases in the Kemper Museum of Art in 
St Louis’), Tyler Jo Smith (“Guess Who's Coming to Dinner? Red-figure Komasts and the 
Performance of Culture in Athens’), Athena Tsingarida ("The Attic Phiale in Context. The 
Late Archaic Red-figure and Coral-red Workshops’). No index (but swift publication and 
good value). 

Understanding Standardization” developed from a session at the meeting of the Euro- 
pean Association of Archaeologists in September 2010. There are 11 papers (15 authors, 
from Edinburgh to Sofia via Zaragoza). Standardisation of size and capacity, technique and 
technology, material, the history of standardisation itself, standardisation and specialisation, 
standardisation across space ‘from archaeological cultures to political territories’; Minoan, 
Mycenaean, Tyrian and North Aegean, Attic fine wares, the Pan Painter’s pelikai, Haimonian 
lekythoi, drinking cups at Hellenistic Halos, etc. Vladimir Stissi takes a broad view ‘to show 
aspects of the interaction between potters/painters and consumers in the standardization 
and variation of Greek ceramics’ (p. 115). Perez Lamban et al. consider “Ceramic variability 
and social organization in the Early Iron Age settlement of Cabezo de la Cruz...’. Abstracts. 


Colonies etc. 

Roman Republican Colonization* relaunches in fine style the Mededelingen series of the 
Royal Netherlands Institute in Rome. The papers (a dozen in English, five in Italian and 
one in French) originate partly in a workshop of November 2010, partly through subse- 
quent invitation. The editors, Tesse Stek and Jeremia Pelgrom, in a lengthy Introduction, 
essay an ‘historiographical contextualisation of a paradigm’ (much focused on the work of 
E.T. Salmon, widely cited throughout the volume, a product of the wider British empire 
contemporary with T.J. Dunbabin, and rejecting the worst of the terminological disputes 
and postcolonial theory). The volume's four parts offer ‘Contextualizing Roman Republican 
Colonization; Backgrounds, Definition and Comparanda’ (family agendas during early 
Roman expansion, mid-Republican strategy and road building, the vacatio militia of the 
maritime colonies, two on the ‘city-state model’, by the editors, with more than a glance 
at the Classical Greek model), “Colonial Landscapes. Colonists and Natives shaping the 
Urban, Natural and Social Environment’ (including Frank Vermeulen on ‘Republican 


33 A. Kotsonas (ed.), Understanding Standardization and Variation in Mediterranean Ceramics: 
Mid 2nd to Late Ist Millennium BC, Babesch Suppl. 25, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, MA 2014, 
vii+ 196 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-90-429-3091-9/ISSN 0165-9367. 

* T.D. Stek and J. Pelgrom (eds.), Roman Republican Colonization: New Perspectives from Archae- 
ology and Ancient History, Papers of the Royal Netherlands Institute in Rome/Mededelingen van het 
Koninklijk Nederlands Instituut te Rome 62, Palombi Editori, Rome 2014, 407 pp., illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-88-6060-662-4. 
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colonization and early urbanization in Central Adriatic Italy...’), “The Religious Dimension 
of Roman Colonization’ and “The Creation of Roman Centrality’. No index. 

Megare et les établissements mégariens is a welcome publication of Arian Robu’s PhD 
dissertation. The 70-page bibliography and the division into sub-sub(-sub)sections reveal- 
ing its origins are balanced by the gain of extensive indexes: locorum, geographic and 
prosopographic, and thematic. Between Introduction (opening with ‘Pourquoi la colonisa- 
tion mégarienne ?' and multiple references to the discussion carried in AWE 10 [2011]) 
and Conclusions comes a tripartite structure: “La cite de Mégare à l'époque archaique’ 
(synoecism, conflicts with Athens, internal troubles and struggles, the causes of Megarian 
colonisation), “Les établissements mégariens de Sicile, de la Propontide et du Pont-Euxin' 
(so divided and then dealing individually with Megara Hyblaea and Selinous; Astacos, 
Chalcedon, briefly Selymbria, and Byzantium; and Heraclea Pontica and Messambria) and 
“Les institutions politiques mégariennes (in Megara and individual colonies; the 
magistracy). 


Honours 
L'Occident grec, de Marseille à Mégara Hyblaea,?° a handsomely illustrated volume edited by 
Sophie Bouffier and Antoine Hermary, is, as the subtitle indicates, dedicated to Henri 
Tréziny (whose extensive bibliography occupies pp. 10-14 and whose achievements are 
recorded in both Préface and Postface), one of the principal forces in French research on 
Greek expansion in the western Mediterranean during the Archaic period, with a particular 
focus on Massalia and Megara Hyblaea. Here, scholars young and old, colleagues and 
pupils reflect this, and reflect the robust health of research into the western periphery of the 
Greek world, by contributing 22 papers, nine within a section ‘Marseille et le Réseau 
Phocéen' (extending to the eastern Iberian Peninsula) and 13 grouped as “Architecture et 
Urbanisme’ (Michal Bats on the Massaliote colony of Olbia in Provence; François Villard 
on the cultural life of Megara Hyblaea; four other pieces on Megara — from brass tripods 
and bath houses and hygiene to ceramic vessels used as funerary receptacles; and five on 
other settlements in Sicily — Messina, Palermo, Himera, twice, and Rosa Albanese Procelli 
on Monte Casale), most of which are in French, several in Italian, one in English. 
Extraction and ControP’ honours the recently-retired Matthew Stolper, who claimed to 
have ‘blundered his way into Assyriology by a series of mistakes’ (p. viii) and pursued a 
career mainly at the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, latterly much involved 
with the digitising of the Persepolis Fortification Archive. The contributors of the 26 papers 


35 A. Robu, Megare et les établissements mégariens de Sicile, de la Propontide et du Pont-Euxin: 
Histoire et institutions, Peter Lang, Berne/Berlin/Frankfurt/New York/Oxford/Vienna 2014, xv+544 pp., 
colour illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-0343-0461-0. 

36 S. Bouffier and A. Hermary (eds.), L'Occident grec, de Marseille à Megara Hyblaea: Hommages 
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(all but two in English) come from across North America and western Europe (Rémy 
Boucharlat, Pierre Briant, ...). Appropriately and fortuitously (the authors are arranged 
alphabetically), the first piece is on Persepolis Fortification Aramaic Tables Seal 0002 
(Annalisa Azzoni and Elspeth Dusinberre). “The Royal-Name Seals of Darius I’ receive 
extensive coverage from Mark Garrison, 'Elamite and Akkadian Inscribed Bricks from 
Bard-e Karegar (Khuzistan, Iran)’ from Michael Kozuh, the lead editor, and R.J. van der 
Spek draws ‘... A Comparison of Assyrian and Persian Policies on Subject Nations’. Cyrus, 
Darius and Xerxes (Amélie Kuhrt reassessing his reign), Gilgamesh, Kiiltepe and Pasargadae, 
land and estates, cultural exchange and art, burials (at Hacinebi — Gil Stein), manumission 
(Neo-Babylonian), celestial sciences, even ‘Myth, History, Cosmology, and Hydraulics...’ 
(Bruce Lincoln). 

If Stolper might be ‘Colonel Persepolis’, J.V.S (Vincent) Megaw is surely ‘Chief Druid’ 
(to conflate different Celts). His name has been synonymous with the study of Celtic art in 
Britain and Europe for half a century linked to that of his wife Ruth, who sadly died while 
this volume was in proof, in one of the outstanding academic partnerships of our time. 
Thus a single volume?’ bringing together 37 contributions (with authors from Madrid to 
Cluj via Aberystwyth, Leicester, Copenhagen, Klagenfurt and Koper; the three editors are 
in Oxford) to provide such a wide geographical discussion of Celtic art is indeed a 
monument to a monumental career (often pursued in Australia) — more evidence of which 
is Megaw’s/the Megaws’ list of publications. Papers in English, German and French: “Alfred 
and Alexander’, John Boardman; “The Celtic mercenary reconsidered’, Jan Bouzek; “The 
Sheffield origins of Celtic Art’, John Collis; “The Iron Age open-air ritual site at Hallaton, 
Leicestershire: some wider implications’, Colin Haselgrove and Vicki Score; “Balkan 
Kantharo? , Petar Popović; and the last, “Vincent, in appreciation’, by Mansel Spratling; etc. 
The arrangement is thoughtful and thematic, not alphabetic. The editors’ Introduction 
ruminates on La Téne and Hallstatt, but also on what is Celtic Art, what is the definition 
of Celtic and what is that of ‘Art’, matters that continue to ‘bedevil 21st century studies’ 
(pp. 1-2); and they draw out the connections of the subtitle to elucidate the arrangement 
of the volume. Large format, generously illustrated (including plentiful colour plates). 

AOYPMATA? marks the 65th birthday of Susan Sherratt, another member of an aca- 
demic partnership sadly cut short in 2005. Thirty-three contributors, mainly from Britain, 
North America, Germany and the eastern Mediterranean, offer 27 contributions. To take 
some examples: “The “Sea Peopls” as an emergent phenomenon’ (Alexander Bauer); ‘Pot- 
tery mobility, landscape survey and maritime activity: a view from Kythera’ (Cyprian 
Broodbank and Evangelia Kiriatzi); ‘How warlike were the Mycenaeans, in reality?’ (Oliver 
Dickinson); ‘Arthur Evans and the quest for the “origins of Mycenaean culture” (Yannis 
Galanakis); “Working with the shadows”: in search of the myriad forms of social 


38 C. Gosden, S. Crawford and K. Ulmschneider (eds.), Celtic Art in Europe: Making Connections: 
Essays in honour of Vincent Megaw on his 80th Birthday, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2014, 
x+372 pp., illustrations + 32 pp. of colour plates. Cased. ISBN 978-1-78297-655-4. 

? Y. Galanakis, T.C. Wilkinson and J. Bennet (eds), AOYPMATA: Critical Essays on the 
Archaeology of the Eastern Mediterranean in Honour of E. Susan Sherratt, Archaeopress Archaeology, 
Archaeopress, Oxford 2014, iv+273 pp., illustrations (some in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1- 
78491-018-1. 
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complexity’ (Maria lacovou); ‘Beaker Folk in Thrace: a metrological footnote’ (Michael 
Vickers); ‘... textile-inspired decoration in the late 3rd and 2nd millennia BC east Mediter- 
ranean’ (Toby Wilkinson); etc. The diversity reflects Sherratt’s wide range of interest 
(Mycenae, Lefkandi, the Cyclades, Cyprus, Turkey and the Black Sea, the Balkans, the 
central and eastern Mediterranean, the Levant, early writing, economy/trade, pottery, 
metals, textiles, Aegean/Mediterranean painting, Arthur Evans/history of collections — as 
adumbrated on p. 2); the tone a response to the invitation to produce ‘unconventional, 
rigorous but fun essays’. A select list of publications follows a warm editorial Introduction. 
An attractive large-format volume from the post-BAR Archaeopress. 

The 65th birthday of Giovanni Lanfranchi gave rise to From Source to History: Studies 
on Ancient Near Eastern Worlds and Beyond, a hefty and well-deserved volume containing 
44 contributions (most in English) from such scholars as Ariel Bagg (“Hezekiah’s Jerusalem: 
Nineveh in Judah?’), Reinhold Bichler (“Semiramis and her Rivals’), Olivier Casabonne 
(Karmylessos: une Lycie chimérique?), Betina Faist (“The Ordeal in the Neo-Assyrian 
Legal Procedure’), Bruno Jacobs (‘Historische Aussagen in den Achämenideninschrif- 
ten...’), Mario Liverani (“The King and his Audience’), Simo Parpola (Mount Nisir and 
the Foundations of the Assyrian Church’), Daniel Potts (‘Guriania...’), Karen Radner 
(‘Zagros Spice Mills...’), Kai Ruffing (Der Reichtum Babyloniens’), Christopher Tuplin 
(... Reflections on Persian Responses to Attack’), Erik van Dongen (“The Extent and 
Interactions of the Phrygian Kingdom’), Josef Wiesehöfer (‘Alfred von Gutschmid und 
Eberhard Schrader... and Anne-Marie Wittke (Überlegungen zur Lage voon Pteria’), 
plus the editors Salvatore Gaspa, Alessandro Greco, Daniele Bonacossi, Simonetta Ponchia 
and Robert Rollinger. Obviously much Assyria and Neo-Assyria (including “La diffusione 
del culto di Kubaba in epoca neo-assira), but also “The Art of Propaganda in Aegean 
Iconography’ and ‘... Recent Iranian Discoveries at Rabat’. Indexed. 


Collections, Exhibtion Catalogue, etc. 

Michiel Klein Swormink, of the Boston end of de Gruyter, is to be congratulated for foster- 
ing the substantial Critical Approaches to Ancient Near Eastern Art:*' 31 contributors, largely 
from the United States, some from Britain, a few elsewhere, from recent PhDs to ‘old 
timers’ such as Oscar Muscarella (writing on forgeries). The Introduction leads on to six 
sections: “Defining the Field’ (‘Archaeology and Politics in Iraq’ — notably Saddam as heir 
to Nebuchadnezzar, ‘Orientalism and Orientalization in the Iron Age Mediterranean’), 
“Technologies and Practices of Artistic Production’ (‘The Historiography of the Concept of 
“Workshop” in Ancient Near Eastern Archaeology...’, Phoenician bowls Akkadian glyptic 
imagery and sealing practice, Cypriot seals), “Text and Image’ (‘Relating Image and Word 
in Ancient Mesopotamia’, ‘Pictorial Mythology and Narrative in the Ancient Near East’, 


40 S. Gaspa, A. Greco, D. Morandi Bonacossi, S. Ponchia and R. Rollinger (eds.), From Source to 
History: Studies on Ancient Near Eastern World and Beyond. Dedicated to Giovanni Battista Lanfranchi 
on the Occasion of His 65th Birthday on June 23, 2014, Alter Orient und Altes Testament 412, Ugarit- 
Verlag, Münster 2014, xiv+810 pp., illustrations and 5 colour plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3-86835-101- 
9. 

^! B.A. Brown and M.H. Feldman (eds.), Critical Approaches to Ancient Near Eastern Art, Walter 
de Gruyter, Boston/Berlin 2014, xxxix+812 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-61451-029-1. 
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art and the origins of writing, etc.), “Social Identities’ (sexuality, feminine beauty, “Terra- 
cotta Figurines and Social Identities in Hellenistic Babylonia’, glyptics as art and social 
history, ‘Representations of Ethnicity in the Art of the Late Assyrian State’), ‘Religion, 
Ritual and Politics’ (the Uruk vase, godlike kings in Mesopotamian art, ‘Gods, Heroes, 
Ritual, and Violence: Warfare in Neo-Assyrian Art’) and ‘Making and Defining Space’ 
(‘The Assyrian Landscape as Ritual’, ‘Aesthetics of the Natural Environment...: The 
Elamite Rock-Cut Sanctuary of Kurangun’, ‘Art of the Achaemenid Empire, and Art in 
the Achaemenid Empire’). As can be seen, the contributors strive (often with considerable 
success) to pass beyond art history and to integrate their discussion into broader historical, 
religious, social and political contexts, or even to set out on an anthropological path. 
Thoroughly illustrated; indexed, keywords, abstracts. 

Assyria to Iberia at the Dawn of the Classical Age is a sumptuous large-format volume 
(as one might expect) produced to accompany the Metropolitan Museum’s eponymous 
exhibition (sponsored by the Hagop Kevorkian Fund and the Stavros Niarchos Founda- 
tion, containing exhibits on loan from Armenia and the Levant via the Mediterranean to 
northern Europe, Britain and across the United States) about, not least, the Phoenicians. 
Text and catalogue are combined within the various chapters and sections. Overall, the 
volume divides into six parts: “The Age of Transition’ (crisis, revival and the emergence of 
the Iron Age, including John Boardman on ‘Homer and the Legacy of the Age of Heroes’); 
"The Assyrian Imperial Age’ (establishing the imagery of empire, Daniel Potts on 'Assyria's 
Eastern Frontier’, Ararat and Urartu, Syro-Hittite states, Midas and Croesus), “Assyria to 
Iberia: Conquest and Commerce’ (art and networks across the Mediterranean, Nimrud 
gold; Phoenicians and Aramaeans, Arslan Tash and Nimrud ivories, metalwork, glass; the 
Bible Lands; Cyprus, jewellery from Kition, the tombs of Salamis; Egypt; Carthaginian 
jewellery, Phoenicians in Sardinia, Metal production in Tartessos, etc.; ships and ship- 
wrecks — with contributors such as Annie Caubet, Vassos Karageorghis and Maria Aubet); 
“The Orientalizing Era: Imports and Inspiration’ (including Walter Burkert on “The Worlds 
of Odysseus’, Nicholas Stampolidis on “Near Eastern Imports and Imagery on Crete During 
the Early Iron Age’ and Wolf-Dietrich Niemeier on “The Heraion of Samos’); “The 
Conquest of Assyria and the Rise of the Babylonian Empire’ (Marc Van De Mieroop and 
others); and ‘Legacy of the Age of Great Empires’. Indexed. 

Cyzique”? is a well-rounded collection formed of an Introduction and 14 papers includ- 
ing: ‘Voyageurs et archéologues à Cyzique: chrono-Bibliographie, 1431-1900’ and “Les 
ruines du temple d'Hadrien à Cyzique d’aprés les voyageurs! (both Guy Meyer), 'Cyzique 
et le monde achéménide’ (Frédéric Maffre), ‘Lextension territoriale de Cyzique...' (Franck 
Préteux), 'Cyzique et les Attalides (Michel Sève), ‘Kyzikos: the epigraphical evidence 
(Christian Habicht), “Le culte de Poséidon Asphaleios à Cyzique' (Ludovic Thély), 


£ J. Aruz, S.B. Graff and Y. Rakic (eds.), Assyria to Iberia at the Dawn of the Classical Age, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York/Yale University Press, New Haven/London 2014, 
xxvi+421 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-1-58839-538-2 (Metropolitan 
Museum)/978-0-300-20808-5 (Yale). 

^ M. Sève and P. Schlosser (eds.), Cyzique, cité jajeure et méconnue de la Propontide antique, 
Centre de Recherche Universitaire Lorrain d'Histoire 51, Metz 2014, 380 pp., illustrations (some in 
colour). Paperback. ISBN 2-85730-058-1. 
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'Cyzique, une cité au Carrefour des réseaux culturels du monde grec’ (Madalina Dana), 
“Cyzique et la mer Noire’ (Alexandru Avram), ‘Cyzique et la mer’ (Patrice Schlosser), ‘New 
proposal on Cyzicus Hadrian Temple’ (Nurettin Kochan) and 'Cyzique à l'époque de 
Phégémonie romaine...’ (Julien Fournier), etc. Thoroughly indexed, but marred by a mix- 
ture of citation styles, some burying bibliography in footnotes. 

Of Rocks and Water“ examines a diverse set of places of human interaction with the 
mineral world: mysterious caves to the underworld, sacred bodies of water, rock reliefs, etc. 
and the field methodologies and, of course, theoretical framework for working with and 
studying them. After ‘Introduction: Towards and Archaeology of Place’ come six principal 
chapters to each of which is attached one or two short pieces. We can ignore the Maya and 
consider “Topographies of Power: Theorizing the Visual, Spatial and Ritual Context of 
Rock Reliefs in Ancient Iran’ (Matthew Canepa), “The Significance of Place: Rethinking 
Hittite Rock Reliefs in Relation to the Topography of the Land of Hatti’ (Lee Ullmann), 
‘Event, Place, Performance: Rock Reliefs and Spring Monuments in Anatolia’ (Omiir 
Harmangah), “Ruins within Ruins: Site Environmental History and Landscape Biography’ 
(Marsh and Jones) and '(Dis)continuous Domains: A Case of “Multi-Sited Archaeology” 
from the Peloponnesus, Greece’ (Christopher Witmore). A conscious escape from the 
urban-centred network models. Indexed. 


Conferences 
Making Ancient Cities,‘ the outgrowth of a round table in Vancouver in 2008 and a sym- 
posium in Atlanta in 2009, casts a wide geographical (and anthropological) net from Han 
China to Mesoamerica via East Africa. For our purposes the relevant chapters are the edito- 
rial introduction entitled ‘Making Ancient Cities: New Perspectives on the Production of 
Urban Places’, Norman Yoffee’s brief concluding chapter, two on 3rd-millennium Upper 
and North Mesopotamia, Late Bronze Age cities in Cyprus (Kevin Fisher), Minoan Galatas 
(Matthew Buell), °... Aspects of Urban Manufacture and Retail in the Capitals of the 
Roman and Han Empires’ (Anna Razeto) and, particularly, “Urbanization and the Emer- 
gence of the Greek Polis: The Case of Azoria, Crete’ (Rodney Fitzsimons). Obviously, 
aspects of other chapters will offer insights or conjure up comparisons and further thought. 
The volume’s stated aim is to use these diverse case studies to examine recent theoretical 
and methodological shifts in the archaeology of ancient cities, and the role of different 
individuals, institutions and societal groups in shaping urbanism and the urban space. 
Indexed. 

Hespería^* contains papers in Italian, Spanish, English and French, all with English 
abstracts, the fruits of a round table held in Naples in May 2013 focused on ‘mythical 


^^ Ó. Harmansah (ed.), Of Rocks and Water: Towards an Archaeology of Place, Joukowsky Institute 
Publications 3, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2014, xii+258 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
978-1-78297-67 1-4. 

45 A.T. Creekmore and K.D. Fisher (eds.), Making Ancient Cities: Space and Place in Early Urban 
Societies, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2014, xxi+419 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978- 
1-107-04652-8. 

46 L. Breglia and A. Moleti (eds.), Hesperia: tradizioni, rotte, paesaggi, Tekmeria 16, Fondazione 
Paestum, Paestum 2014, 317 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-88-87744-55-2. 
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tradition and geographical space’. The 18 contributors include very familiar names 
(Jean-Paul Morel, ‘Eldorado. Les Phocéens et Tartessos’; Adolfo Domínguez, 'Eubeos y 
locrios entre el Jönico y el Adriático’; Francesco Prontera, ‘La geografia dell’ Odissea’). The 
literary (Juliette de La Geniére, ‘Nostor’), poetic (three papers concerning Stesichorus — 
Patrick Finglass, Ewen Bowie and Ian Rutherford), oracular (Daniel Ogden) and mythical 
strand of contributions is balanced by “Un periplo del Meditteraneo con le vacche di 
Gerione’ (Federica Cordano), ‘Los confines del mundo en Occidente’ (Domingo Pläcida), 
‘Lestremo Occidente dei “geografi scienziati” (Serena Bianchetti), etc. A rather dense 
Introduction. Indexed, necessarily, to bring together many variations in transliteration. 

Central Asia in Antiquity" publishes a dozen papers, combining most of those delivered 
to a workshop held at the Autonomous University of Barcelona in early 2012 with some 
from Catalan scholars who could not attend. Andreas Angourakis explores the oases of 
Central Asia, livestock breeding and sedentary agriculture; Barbara Faticoni provides ‘First 
notes on a treasure from Mes Aynak’ (Afghanistan); Silvia Ozzi presents the results of last 
archaeological investigations at Ancient Vardana (near Bukhara) and Ilaria Vincenzi “The 
Italian-Uzbek archaeological mission at Uch Kulakh tepe’; César Sierra Martin considers 
*... Herodotus and Eastern boundaries of the world’. Borja Antela-Bernárdez undertakes 
*... Alexander the Great in Sogdiana. A study in historiography’; Manel García Sánchez 
examines Bactria and the Achaemenid succession/heirship (the title of the paper confused 
me); Claudia Zaragoza focuses on ‘Achaemenid Royal Women and Alexander’; and Jordi 
Vidal looks at “Aryan warriors. The Invented Heroes in the Ancient Near East’. Nero, 
Parthia and the ‘Armenian Question’ occupy Joan Oller Guzmán; and “The relations of 
the Sasanian Empire with the Eurasian Steppe’ Nuria Olaya Montero. A paper on ‘... 
Catalonia between the eighth and the tenth century’, hardly a good fit, concludes the 
volume. 

The Proceedings of the 8th International Congress of the Archaeology of the Ancient Near 
East‘® (ICAANE) (held in Warsaw in May 2012) are published, like those of its predecessor, 
in three volumes — a task for six editors contemplating 141 contributions (139 in English). 
Harrassowitz, as ever, have produced a handsome set of volumes, well furnished with illus- 
trations and tables. Volume 1 contains the three Plenary papers, notably Rémy Boucharlat, 
‘Fire Altars and Fire Temples in the Fist Millennia BC/AD in the Iranian World...’, 
24 papers in “The Township and Villages’ session and 18 from ‘High and Low — Minor 
Arts for the elite and for the Populace’. Volume 2 houses “Excavation Reports and Sum- 
maries’ (38 papers, including three from Azerbaijan and the Georgian-Austrian campaigns 


47 B. Antela-Bernärdez and J. Vidal (eds.), Central Asia in Antiquity: Interdisciplinary Approaches, 
BAR International Series 2665, Archaeopress, Oxford 2014, 116 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
978-1-4073-1311-5. 

48 P. Bieliński, M. Gawlikowski, R. Koliński, D. Lawecka, A. Sołtysiak and Z. Wygnariska (eds.), 
ICAANE 8: Proceedings of the 8th International Congress of the Archaeology of the Ancient Near East, 
30 April-4 May 2012, University of Warsaw, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2014. Vol. 1: Plenary 
Sessions, Township and Villages, High and Low — The Minor Arts for the Elite and for the Populace, 
xxxi+705 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10132-5. Vol. 2: Excavations and Progress Reports, 
Posters, xxxi+795 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10174-5. Vol. 3: Archaeology of Fire; 
Conservations, Preservation and Site Management, Bioarchaeology in the Ancient Near East, Islamic 
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of 2011—12 at Khovle Gora, by Heinsch, Kuntner and Licheli) and the Poster Session (18, 
including my sometime Pessinus team-member, Cristina Mondin, on Seljuk potteries in 
southern Cappadocia, but heading far west to an ‘Archaeometric Investigation of Phoeni- 
cian Pottery from the Iberian Peninsula’ by Behrendt and Mielke). Volume 3 is devoted to 
“The Archaeology of Fire’ (15 papers), “Conservation, Preservation and Site Management’ 
(four), ‘Bioarchaeology in the Ancient Near East’ (seven — from Arslantepe to Turkmeni- 
stan via Israel, Syria and Iraq) and the ‘Islamic Session’ (seven), plus seven ‘Selected Papers 
from Workshop Sessions’ (Zaur Hasanov’s, ‘A Reflection of the Cimmerian and Scythian 
Religious Rites in Archaeology’ is one). 

From a workshop at /CAANE 7 and a symposium later in 2010 in Tübingen comes 
Contextualising Grave Inventories in the Ancient Near East, an exemplary large-format pro- 
duction from Harrassowitz. Its three sections — “The Dead, the Ancestors and the Living’ 
(ancestor cults, stone effigies, mortuary practices in Sidon, settlement history, architectural 
context), ‘Mortuary Rituals’ (skeletons and scent, royal and elite funerals at Ur, ritual 
sequences, cremation customs) and “Grave Goods, Food and Offerings’ (animal remains, 
provenance analysis, jewellery, prestige symbols) — present 20 papers, all except one in 
English, from predominantly doctoral students based in Germany, the United States, con- 
tinental Europe, Britain and Qatar. The first editor, Peter Pfalzer, also contributes (‘Royal 
Funerary Practices and Inter-regional Contacts in the Middle Bronze Age Levant: New 
Evidence from Qatna’). The geography stretches to ‘Food Offerings in the Tombs of 
Central Anatolia in the Second Millennium BC’ and ‘Glass Production and Consumption 
between Egypt, Mesopotamia and the Aegean’ with, unsurprisingly, Qatna/Syria/the Levant 
at its core. 

Constituent, Confederate, and Conquered Space? publishes material of an eponymous con- 
ference held in the summer of 2009. The Mittani state, linguistically and ethnically com- 
plex, was ‘one of the most enigmatic political structures in Mesopotamian history, largely 
due to the lack of [internal] written documentation...’ (p. 1). The conference investigated 
how Mittani rule was established and how it lasted for so long, in part by studying the adja- 
cent and partly contemporary Hittites, in part by using external written sources, etc.. The 
14 papers are divided into four sections ‘Imperial Constructs — Mode of Governance’ 
(‘Levantine Polities under Mittanian Hegemony’, “The Organisation of Residential Space 
in the Mittani Kingdom as a Mirror of Different Models of Governance’, ‘... The Forma- 
tion of the Kingdom of Mittani’ and ‘... The Early Hittite Kingdom’), ‘Political Landscapes 
— Antecedents in Upper Mesopotamia’ (‘... Third millennium Political and Cultural 


^ P. Pfilzner, H. Niehr, E. Pernicka, S. Lange and T. Köster (eds.), Contextualising Grave Inven- 
tories in the Ancient Near East, Proceedings of a Workshop at the London 7th ICAANE in April 2010 
and an International Symposium in Tiibingen in November 2010, both organised by the Tiibingen 
Post-Graduate School ‘Symbols of the Dead’, Qatna Studien Suppl. 3, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesba- 
den 2014, x+290 pp., illustrations, 10 colour plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10237-7/ISSN 2195- 
4305. 
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Landscape’, “Central Anatolia in the Nineteenth and Eighteenth Centuries BC’, “The King- 
dom of Samii-Ada and its Legacies and ‘... The Case of the Country of Ida-Maras in the 
Eighteenth Century BC’), ‘Cultural Landscapes — Regional Diversity vs. Political Unity’ 
(settlement patterns in northern Mesopotamia and the western Upper Khabur, ‘Marginal 
and Steppic Areas as Sources for Archaeological Debate...’, etc.) and ‘Reflections’ (by 
Norman Yoffee and Glenn Schwartz). Indexed. 

A research project on the impact of war on non-combatants in the ancient Near East led 
to a workshop in Barcelona in 2012 and on to the volume The Other Face of Battle?! The 
editors, Davide Nadali and Jordi Vidal contribute two of the seven chapters (plus the Intro- 
duction), all in English; these range from ‘Ur III Biopolitics. Reflections on the Relation- 
ship between War and Work Force Management’ and ‘... the Mass Deportation of People 
according to the Texts of Mari' to the Levant in the Late Bronze Age, ancient Israel and its 
neighbours, the Neo-Assyrian period, and Babylonia in the Ist millennium BC. Jürgen 
Lorenz and Ingo Schrakamp tackle quite extensively “The Fate and Role of Non-Combat- 
ants in the Wars of the Hittites’. Indexed. 

Documentary Sources in Ancient Near Eastern and Greco-Roman Economic History: 
Methodology and Practice? publishes the proceedings of an interdisciplinary conference 
held in Vienna in 2008, the final phase of a project “The Economic History of Babylonia 
in the First Millennium BC’. The editors, Heather Baker and Michael Jursa are drawn 
from Vienna, many others from Amsterdam. Dominic Rathbone, Sitta von Reden and 
R.J. van der Spek furnish four chapters grouped at the end under the heading ‘Prices in 
the Ancient Mediterranean and Near East’ (of wheat, grain, barley and dates). The other 
contents are more diffuse, the chapters alphabetical by author: Baker on ‘House Size and 
Household Structure: Quantitative Data in the Study of Babylonia Urban Living Condi- 
tions’; Jursa with ‘Economic Development in Babylonia from the Late 7th to the Late 4th 
Century BC...’; and Jan Dercksen considering “The Old Assyrian Trade and its Partici- 
pants’. Dennis Kehoe examines ‘Legal Institutions and Agrarian Change in the Roman 
Empire’, Dominique Charpin, “The Historian and the Old Babylonian Archives’, Myrto 
Malouta, “The Papyrological Evidence of Water-Lifting Technology’ and Sven Tost, 
‘On Payment Transactions and Monetisation in the Rural Region of Late Antique Egypt: 
the Case Study of Small-Format Documents’. ‘Social Network Analysis of Cuneiforem 
Archives...’ is performed by Caroline Waerzeggers. Reinhard Pirngruber’s ‘Plagues and 
Prices: Locusts’ might have fitted better in the ‘Prices’ section. I continue my unease at 
quantification from sparse data, though its results and the techniques employed can be 
interesting. A welcome volume for straddling the Graeco-Roman/Middle Eastern divide 
— suggesting that in matters economic there was much less of a divide than conventionally 


thought. Well indexed. 


?! D. Nadali and J. Vidal (eds.), The Other Face of the Battle: The Impact of War on Civilians in 
the Ancient Near East, Alter Orient und Altes Testament 413, Ugarit-Verlag, Miinster 2014, 136 pp. 
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Space, Place and Identity in Northern Anatolia” arises from a colloquium held by the 
University of Southern Denmark in November 2012 (of 16 papers, 12 are published here). 
The Introduction identifies various themes within which some papers sit, across which 
others straddle: regional spaces; city identities; cities, coinage and cults; landscape and 
identities; and invisible spaces and places. To give the flavour: Brian McGing (who could 
not attend) opens with ‘Iranian kings in Greek dress? Cultural identity in the Mithradatid 
kingdom of Pontus’, Eckart Olshausen follows with ‘Pontus: profile of a landscape’ and 
Marco Vitale considers “Pontic” communities under Roman rule: polis self-representation...’. 
Tonnes Bekker-Nielsen, the editor, asks “To be or not to be Paphlagonian? A question of 
identity’, Jesper Madsen contemplates ‘An insider’s view: Strabo of Amaseia on Pompey’s 
Pontic cities’ and Arjan Zuiderhoek ‘Controlling urban public space in Roman Asia Minor’ 
after Louise Revell’s “Urbanism and imperialism: living an urban ideal’. Then ‘Urban space: 
the evidence of coins’ (Vera Sauer), Julie Dalaison examines “Civic pride and local identi- 
ties: the Pontic cities and the coinage in the Roman period’, Nicola Zwingmann makes 
a case study of Kelainai-Apameia Kibotos, Christina Williamson the sacred landscape of 
Zeus Stratius near Anaseia, Latife Summerer “Topographies of worship...’ and Deniz Burcu 
Erciyas concludes with ‘A middle Byzantine citadel at Komana’. Indexed. 

Kayhan Dértliik and his colleagues have good reason to celebrate the publication of the 
Proceedings: First International Congress of the Anatolian Monetary History and Numismatics,” 
a massive work (49 contributions by 52 authors, half in English, 18 in Turkish, the rest in 
French and German) in large-format with plentiful illustrations. Clearly, it was decided 
that prompt publication required most Turks to be left to write in Turkish, something of 
a hindrance to accessibility, but much easier editorially. The contributions are alphabetical 
rather than structured. To take some examples: Michel Amandry, ‘Monnayages civiques de 
Cilicie frappés sous Hadrien’; Richard Ashton, “The Late Classical and Early Hellenistic 
Bronze Coinage of Kyme in Aiolis...'; Jarosław Bodzek, “Achaemenid Asia Minor: Coins 
of the Satraps of the Great King’, François de Callatay, “Revisiting a Numismatic Corpus: 
The Case of Eupator, Last King of Pontus’; Christopher Howgego, ‘Questions of Coin 
Circulation in the Roman Period’; Wolfgang Leschhorn, ‘Die hellenistischen Drachmen 
der Stadt Side in Pamphylien'; Constantin Marinescu, ‘Byzantium’s Early Coinage in the 
Name of King Lysimachus: Problems and New Attributions’; Evgeni Paunov, “The Coin- 
age of Thracian King Mostis...’; Ulrike Peter, “The Numismatic Web Portal for Ancient 
Coins of Thrace’; Oguz Tekin, ‘More Coins of Agathocles, Son of Lysimachus: A Reattri- 
bution’; Inci Türkoğlu, "The Civic Coinage of Calchedon’; Oya Yalgiz, ‘Les monnaies de 
bronze de Lysimachie de la collection... du Musée Archéologique de Tekirdag’. 


5 T. Bekker-Nielsen (ed.), Space, Place and Identity in Northern Anatolia, Geographica Historica 
29, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2014, 271 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-10748-8. 
54 K. Dörtlük, O. Tekin and R. Boyraz Seyhan (eds.), Bildiriler: Birinci Uluslararası Anadolu Para 
Tarihi ve Numismatik Kongresi, 25-28 Subat 2013, Antalya/Proceedings: First International Congress of 
the Anatolian Monetary History and Numismatics, 25-28 February 2013, Antalya, Congress, Sympo- 
sium, Seminar Series 4, Suna and Inana Kiraç Research Institute on Mediterranean Civilizations 


(AKMED), Antalya 2014, [xii+]726 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-605-4018-21-5. 
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Fingerprinting the Iron Age” arose from a conference in Cambridge in September 2011. 
The 26 contributors range from PhD students to emeriti via practising archaeologists, based 
mainly in south-eastern Europe but also in Britain, the United States, Australia, Austria, 
etc. Following the editors’ ‘Introduction: the Challenge of Iron Age Identity’ are 13 ‘Per- 
spectives from South East Europe’, be that Transylvania, north-eastern Slovenia or Thrace 
(including Nikola Theodossiev’s brief ‘Ancient Thrace between the East and the West’; and 
Ivan Vranid’s “Hellenisation” and Ethnicity in the Continental Balkan Iron Age’, which 
examines the romantic, the mythical and Balkan/Yugoslav local nationalisms along the 
way), then, for a degree of comparison, three ‘... from the West’ (south-western Germany), 
three ‘... from the South West’ (Italy), and two ‘... from the Far West’ (Britain). Thus 
Marko Janković’s ‘Negotiating Identities at the Edge of the Roman Empire’ for the western 
Balkans can be paired with Louisa Campbell’s Negotiating Identity on the Edge of Empire’ 
(North Britain). The volume concludes with four syntheses, provided by Staša Babić ("Iden- 
tity, Integration, Power Relation and the Study of the European Iron Age: Implications for 
Serbia), John Collis (The Celts: More Myths and Inventions), Peter Wells, with an 
anthropologist’s view (“Material Culture and Identity. The Problem of Identifying Celts, 
Germans and Romans in Late Iron Age Europe’), and the editors, Popa and Stoddart, with 
a concluding ‘Fingerprinting the European Iron Age. Historical, Cultural and Intellectual 
Perspectives in Identity and Ethnicity’. What were ethnic groups? Were they synonymous 
with specific material cultures? How do these ‘cultures’ relate to peoples named in ancient 
written sources and how to combine and integrate such diverse (forms of) evidence. How 
much of a modern ‘construct’ are the Celts? Here we are offered a variety of approaches to 
identity. Provided with a unified bibliography (not necessarily a boon in volumes such as 
this) and helpfully indexed, not just for names and places but themes (the Megaws feature; 
alas, so does ‘Napoleone, Buonaparte’, just below ‘Mussolini, Benito’). 

Recent Developments in the Long-Term Archaeology of Greece’ presents the (updated) 
proceedings of a conference held at the Netherlands Institute in Athens in December 2011. 
John Bintliff organised the conference and has edited the volume, providing the Preface 
and the final chapter, “The archaeology of Ottoman to Early Modern Greece’. The dozen 
contributions in between take us from the Palaeolithic to the Late Byzantine. The four 
middles chapters are: Oliver Dickinson, “The Mainland Bronze Age’; Irene Lemos, 'Com- 
munities in transformation: an archaeological survey from the 12th to the 9th century BC’; 
Nigel Spivey, ‘From Aigai to Nikopolis: the Art and Archaeology of Hellenistic Greece’; 
and Robin Osborne, “The long-term archaeology and history of Archaic and Classical 
Greece: unfulfilled promise?’. No index — the downside of presentation as a special issue of 
a journal (Pharos) — but keywords and abstracts. 


55 C.N. Popa and S. Stoddart (eds.), Fingerprinting the Iron Age: Approaches to Identity in the 
European Iron Age. Integrating South-Eastern Europe in the Debate, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 
2014, xii+428 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-78297-675-2. 

56 J. Bintliff (ed.), Recent Developments in the Long-Term Archaeology of Greece, Proceedings of the 
International Conference held 13-15 December 2011 at the Netherlands Institute at Athens, Pharos, 
Journal of the Netherlands Institute at Athens XX.1 (2014), Peeters, Leuven/Netherlands Institute at 
Athens 2014, vii+369 pp., illustrations (some in colour). Paperback. ISSN 2034-3191. 
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Diet, Economy and Society in the Ancient Greek World,’ a Pharos supplement volume, 
publishes (incompletely) the papers of a conference held at the same venue in March 2010. 
It too is unindexed but with keywords and abstracts; it too enjoyed the participation of 
John Bintliff. There are 21 chapters, most with multiple authors, some of them making 
multiple appearances in various combinations — and various scientific and analytical tech- 
niques (faunal, floral, human remains, bones and teeth) deployed to reconstruct diet and 
consider its relationship with the broader economy and society. The greater the scientific 
specialisation, the greater the risk of fragmentation and potential for a dialogue of the deaf, 
so the round-table discussion that concludes a volume seeking ‘a better integration of 
archaeology and science’ is especially welcome and apposite. 

Greek Theatre in the Fourth Century BC® is a hefty larger-format work that looks at 
theatre in the round, product of an international colloquium held at the University of 
Sydney in 2011, one session chaired appropriately by Frank Sear, and attended by recent 
PhDs as well as emereti: Section A is “Theatre Sites’ (that of Dionysius Eleuthereus in 
Athens, “The Archaeology of the “Rural” Dionysia in Attica’ and “The Evolution of Theatre 
Architecture Outside Athens...’), B is “Tragedy and Comedy’ (but opens with Oliver 
Taplin considering ‘How Pots and Papyri Might Prompt a Re-Evaluation of Fourth- 
Century Tragedy’), C is ‘Performance outside Athens’ (Macedonia, Apulia, comic figurines, 
and concluding with Braund and Hall: “Theatre in the Fourth-Century Black Sea’), D has 
‘Finance and Records in Athens’ (Csapo and Wilson; Benjamin Millis). An Introduction 
provides ‘Old and New Perspectives in Fourth-Century Theatre’, setting course against 
the view of the 4th century as one of theatrical decline; as the 19 authors demonstrate, in 
fact it was a time of unprecedented expansion and innovation. This is an important work 
that will fill a gap. No conclusions. Well indexed and illustrated; a 60-page combined 
bibliography. 

Physis” is of similar format, containing the proceedings of the Rencontre égéenne inter- 
nationale in Paris in December 2012, its focus on the natural environment in the 
protohistoric period. The sections follow the programme: ‘Cadre naturel’ (six chapters), 
‘Ressources naturelles’ (five), “Paysage et climat’ (nine), ‘Iconographie’ (five), ‘Agriculture’ 
(ten), “Ressources animales’ (eleven) and ‘Peuplement et population’ (four), ‘Posters’ (24, 
including Dora Constantinidis on ‘Physis and Space: Aegean Bronze Age Depictions and 
their Architectural Context’ and Janice Crowley, ‘Images of Earth in Aegean Art’) and 
‘En guise de conclusion ...’. Only five contributions are in French. No affiliations given. 


7 S. Voutsaki and S.M. Valamoti (eds.), Diet, Economy and Society in the Ancient Greek World: 
Towards a Better Integration of Archaeology and Science, Proceedings of the International Conference 
Held at the Netherlands Institute at Athens on 22-24 March 2010, Pharos Suppl. 1, Peeters, Leuven/ 
Paris/Walpole, MA 2013, viii+241 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-90-429-2724-7. 

58 E. Csapo, H.R. Goette, J.R. Green and P. Wilson (eds.), Greek Theatre in the Fourth Century 
BC, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2014, xi+578 pp., illustrations, 16 colour plates. Cased. ISBN 
978-3-11-033748-8. 

?? G. Touchais, R. Laffineur and F. Rougemont (eds.), Physis: L'environnement naturel et la rela- 
tion homme-milieu dans le monde égéen protohistorique, Actes de la 14e Rencontre égéenne internatio- 
nale, Paris, Institut National d'Histoire de l'Art (INHA), 11-14 décembre 2012, Aegaeum 37, Peeters, 
Leuven/Liége 2014, 568 pp., 176 plates (some in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-3195-4. 
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No index (unsurprisingly in view of the number and length of contributions). Quite lavish 
production values. 

Gifi-Giving and the Embedded Economy is a re-examination of the ‘gift economy’ up 
to the Early Middle Ages, originating in a conference in Heidelberg in February 2012. 
It suffers a fondness for elaborate terminology deriving from certain types of French anthro- 
pologists and philosophers. An extensive Introduction by Filippo Carla and Maja Gori — in 
effect, a free-standing chapter that seeks to re-examine and rethink the concept of the gift 
— ushers in four sections (‘Gift Giving, Gift Exchange, Gift Economy’, ‘Gift and Society’, 
“Gift and Religion’ and “The Object Gift’). The 17 chapters move, in Section 1, from ‘Karl 
Biicher and the Birth of the Theory of Gift-Giving’, ‘Is There Such a Thing as A Gift 
Economy’ (Marcel Hénaff), then “The Economics of the Gift’, to “The Ratio of Gift-Giving 
in Homeric Poems’ and ‘Ethics, Etics and Emics of Gift-Exchange in the Roman World’, 
via euergetism, social aid in ancient Greece and Roman donations in Section 2, to ‘Metal 
Hoards as Ritual Gift... in Late Bronze Age Europe’ and ‘Markets and Tithes in Roman 
Palestine’ (Michael Satlow) in Section 3 and 'Gift-Giving and the Commerce of Relics’ in 
Section 4. Many perspectives, and many ideas about what was a gift, what was the nature 
of exchange and of the economy in antiquity, and the underlying or overlaying social and 
cultural contexts. 

The 25 contributions in Produktion — Distribution — Ökonomie,°' proceedings of a col- 
loquium held in Otzenhausen in October 2011, and almost equally divided between Ger- 
man, French and English, open with the ‘Embedded Economy — Okonomie und Kultur: 
eine Annäherung an die Laténezeit’. The geographical focus is neatly captured here and in 
the next contribution, "Voies de passage et lieux de transit entre la région Rhin-Main- 
Moselle et la Bohéme’, to which add a series of papers focused on different regions of Gaul, 
with ‘... brooch distribution and production in Middle Iron Age Britain’ an outlier. The 
authors tend to be writing about home turf. Good English. A well-produced compilation 
in large format with plentiful illustrations. 

Perpetual problems: who were the Phoenicians and what was the Phoenican world, in 
the absence of written evidence to balance Graeco-Roman sources; was there an eastern— 
western divide in ‘it’; what was the extent local material and cultural difference(s) under an 
enveloping Punic/Phoenician umbrella? The Punic Mediterranean? combines a number of 
papers from a workshop in Rome in November 2008 with additional chapters commis- 
sioned to fill the gaps, hence the (worthwhile) wait for an important collection about 


© F, Carla and M. Gori (eds.), Gif? Giving and the Embedded’ Economy in the Ancient World, 
Akademiekonferenzen 17, Universitätsverlag Winter, Heidelberg 2014, 437 pp. Paperback. ISBN 
978-3-8253-6331-4. See also M. Satlow (ed.), The Gift in Antiquity (Malden, MA/Oxford 2013), 
reviewed in AWE 16 (2017), 362. 

9! S. Hornung (ed.), Produktion — Distribution — Okonomie: Siedlungs- und Wirtschafismuster der 
Latenezeit, Akten des internationalen Kolloquiums in Otzenhausen, 28.-30. Oktober 2011, Univer- 
sitätsforschungen zur prahistorischen Archäologie, Institut für Vor- und Frühgeschichte der Universi- 
tit Mainz, 258, Verlag Dr Rudolf Habelt, Bonn 2014, vi+446 pp., illustrations (some in colour). 
Paperback. ISBN 978-3-7749-3883-0. 

€ J.C. Quinn and N.C. Vella (eds.), The Punic Mediterranean: Identities and Identification from 
Phoenician Settlement to Roman Rule, British School at Rome Studies, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge 2014, xxvii+376 pp., illustrations (some in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-1-107-05527-8. 
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(largely) the western (colonial?) aspect of Phoenician culture. The subtitle, /dentities and 
Identification..., indicates a particular angle. The volume now comprises 15 chapters (split 
into two parts: ‘Context’ and ‘Case Studies’), an Introduction by the editors, Josephine 
Quinn and Nicholas Vella, and a stimulating Afterword by Andrew Wallace-Hadrill. The 
22 contributors include Corinne Bonnet, Roald Docter, Jonathan Prag, Peter van Dom- 
melen, to name a few, writing on: ‘Phoinix and Poenus: usage in antiquity’ (double names, 
modern difference); “The invention of the Phoenicians: on object definition, decontextual- 
ization and display’ (written up or written out); ‘Punic identities and modern perception in 
the western Mediterranean’ (and modern consequences); ‘Phoenicity, punicities (Local 
variants, Carthaginian influence); “Death among the Punics'; use of coins in the Punic 
Mediterranean (case studies from Carthage to Italy), “Punic identity in North Africa: the 
funerary world’; “Numidia and the Punic world’ (amphorae and commerce); ‘Punic Mau- 
retania?" (Morocco); ‘... the so-called “Libyphoenician” coins from southern Iberia’; ‘ 
Punic-Iberian connections in southeast Iberia’; Punic Sardinia; ‘Phoenician identities in 
Hellenistic times...’; and not least ‘Defining Punic Carthage’ (Maraoui Telmini er al. — a 
comprehensive overview underlining the special position of Carthage in the western Phoe- 
nician). Combined bibliography, indexed, good and plentiful illustrations, useful maps and 
tables. And some skirmishes in the terminology wars: not just ‘ethnic identity’, or what 
might be meant by colonisation in the context of the Phoenicians, but even the employ- 
ment of ‘Punic’ and ‘Phoenician’ themselves. 


For a Broader Readership as Well 

Or so the dust-jackets suggest. Michael Scott's Delphi hits the mark.9? (He has broadcast on 
this subject; the dustjacket mentions this and other work, but not Delphi and Olympia,“ 
the book of the thesis, on which his expertise is grounded.) A readable text of manageable 
length (290 pp., plus a valuable “Brief Tour of the Delphi Site and Museum’, endnotes and 
bibliography), with maps and a considerable number of illustrations, this account of Delphi, 
its sanctuary, treasuries and oracle (and athletics/Games, art and music) proffers snappy 
short titles for the dozen chapters equally divided within a tripartite structure of “Some are 
born great’, ‘Some achieve greatness’, etc. This is synthesis at its best: from how did Delphi 
emerge ‘as the predominant oracular site in a world teeming with oracles?’ (p. 4), to its 
demise and the residual but strong fascination with the site in modern times. Scott takes 
issue with the numerous but narrow studies of particular aspects and/in particular periods. 
He seeks to show the ups and downs of the various facets of Delphi, but also how they 
interacted, “how Delphi’s representation varied in the different source material’ (p. 5) and 
thus gain better understanding of Delphi’s role, how it changed, how it achieved such cen- 
trality on antiquity and how it survived for so long. The final chapter takes us through 
more than a millennium of eclipse to revived interest and the ‘Epilogue: Unearthing 
Delphi’, i.e. excavation since the 1890s. A broad brush thoughtfully applied. 


65 M. Scott, Delphi: A History of the Center of the Ancient World, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton/Oxford 2014, xvi+422 pp., illustrations, 8 colour plates. Cased. ISBN 978-0-691-15081-9. 

% See M. Scott, Delphi and Olympia: The Spatial Politics of Panhellenism in the Archaic and 
Classical Periods (Cambridge 2010), reviewed in AWE 13 (2014), 247-48. 
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By the Spear® is a concise, compare-and-contrast account of Philip of Macedon and 
Alexander the Great (by Ian Worthington, since installed at Macquarie). Alexander has 
inevitably outshone his father (but not here), though without Philip Macedonia might 
(would?) have remained a distant, peripheral ‘also-ran’ in a Greece of powerful cities, not 
an imperial power with ever-greater prospects under a brace of warrior-kings. It had become 
a vastly different place within a generation; its impact on the Greek world and then on 
Asia, politically, socially and culturally, and theirs on it, are examined. Alexander made it 
all seem so easy. It was not: despite the demise of Darius III and the Achaemenid empire, 
Persian resistance continued. And it did not (could not?) last: Philip’s legacy was consider- 
able, Alexander’s was chaotic, in which the periphery became central and the centre periph- 
eral. Maps, a timeline (from the Peloponnesian War to the death of Demosthenes), a ‘Cast 
of Principal Characters’ and endnotes. 


After Alexander 

Rachel Mairs deploys archaeological, numismatic, epigraphic and other written evidence to 
explore The Hellenistic Far East“ in the three centuries after Alexander in a brisk and 
insightful navigation of the longue durée of Bactrian history focused on Ai Khanum, partly 
based on her Cambridge PhD but betraying few signs of it except for an overlap when 
considering ethnic identity: Introduction (sources, archaeology in Central Asia and the 
Délégation Archéologique Frangaise en Afghanistan, Russo-Soviet Central Asia, the excava- 
tions at Ai Khanoum, the present), ‘Administering Bactria: From Achaemenid Satrapy to 
Graeco-Bactrian State’, ‘Ai Khanoum' (and the Hellenistic-Bactrian cultural koine — shared 
practices and material environment of divers(e) origins), ‘Self-Representation in the Inscrip- 
tions of Sophtos (Arachosia) and Heliodoros (India), “Waiting for the Barbarian: The Fall 
of Greek Bactria’ and Conclusions. Very much a part of the Hellenistic world but ‘By 
“Hellenistic” I do not mean Greek... I have sought to differentiate between the use of 
practices and material of ultimately Greek origin and the active assertion of Greek identity 
(pp. 177, 178) — which has echoes in different places at different times in all sorts of con- 
nection. Mairs sniffs at postcolonial theory but does not inhale (much) — she prefers the 
observations of the Alexandrian Greek poet Constantine Cavafy. Abdullaev, Bopearachchi 
and Burstein prominent in the bibliography; and David MacDowall. 

Then to Kosmin's accessible account of the Seleucids? (who betimes sought to exert 
themselves in Bactria), skilfully melding archaeological and ancient written evidence to 
show how one of the major Hellenistic states was formed and how it functioned. This was 
the largest of the Hellenistic successor states, stretching from Thrace to the Hindu Kush, 


9 L Worthington, By the Spear: Philip II, Alexander the Great, and the Rise and Fall of the 
Macedonian Empire, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2014, xxi+388 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-0-19-992986-3. 

56 R. Mairs, The Hellenistic Far East: Archaeology, Language and Identity in Greek Central Asia, 
The Joan Palevsky Imprint in Classical Literature, University of California Press, Berkeley/Los Angeles/ 
London 2014, xvi+231 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-520-28127-1. 

67 PJ. Kosmin, The Land of the Elephant King: Spaces, Territory, and Ideology in the Seleucid 
Empire, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, MA/London 2014, xv+423 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-674-72882-0. 
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though ‘based’ in Syria. It did not rank high on the list of world empires, seen rather as 
camping out on the edge of the Western/Classical tradition. A dynasty with no claims or 
local connection had to find a means of ruling over a vastness diverse in ethnicity, lan- 
guage, culture and religion and forging it into something approaching a coherent imperial 
polity and (thus) legitimise their rule. The four sections of the book are ‘Border’, geogra- 
phers working to naturalise the frontiers with India and Central Asia (with a more than 
millennium-long legacy influencing understandings of “The East’), ‘Homeland’, with Mac- 
edonia, never under Seleucid control, moving to peripheral as Syria becomes central, 
‘Movement’ (imperial perambulation and boundary riding) and ‘Colony’ (putting down 
roots, especially in northern Syria and the Tigris valley): imperial ideology had a strongly 
spatial aspect and the empire’s territorial identity was constructed on the ground (as the 
volume’s subtitle indicates). Full attention is paid to the melancholy end that awaits all 
empires; here, especially, external pressure on territory was corrosive. An appendix on the 
date of Megasthenes’ Indica; nearly 90 pages of endnotes and a helpful glossary (sure indi- 
cations that the book seeks out a broader readership). Two very worthwhile books. 


Linacre College, Oxford/University of Nottingham Gocha R. Tsetskhladze 


CONNECTIVITY AND ENTANGLEMENT 
IN POST-PHARAONIC EGYPT AND BEYOND 


Y.E.H. Abdelwahed, Egyptian Cultural Identity in the Architecture of Roman Egypt (30 BC- 
AD 325), Archaeopress Roman Archaeology 6, Archaeopress, Oxford 2015, x+222 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78491-064-8 


S.H. Aufrere, P.S. Alexander and Z. Pleše, in association with C.J. Bouloux (eds.), On 
the Fringe of Commentary: Metatextuality in Ancient Near Eastern and Ancient Mediter- 
ranean Cultures, Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 232, Peeters/Departement Oosterse 
Studies, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, MA 2014, xx+472 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-90-429- 
3073-5 


Y. Broux, Double Names and Elite Strategy in Roman Egypt, Studia Hellenistica 54, Peeters, 
Leuven/Paris/Bristol, CT 2015, ix+317 pp., illustrations (some in colour). Paperback. 
ISBN 978-90-429-3125-1 


K. Buraselis, M. Stefanou and D.J. Thompson (eds.), The Ptolemies, the Sea and the Nile: 
Studies in Waterborne Power, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2013, xxi+274 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-107-03335-1 


R. Collins, M. Symonds and M. Weber (eds.), Roman Military Architecture on the Frontiers: 
Armies and Their Architecture in Late Antiquity, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 
2015, ix+142 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-78297-990-6 


C. Fluck, G. Helmecke and E.R. O’Connell (eds.), Egypt: Faith After the Pharaohs, The 
British Museum Press, London 2015, 288 pp., colour illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
978-0-7141-5114-4 
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A.-L. Mourad, Rise of the Hyksos: Egypt and the Levant from the Middle Kingdom to the Early 
Second Intermediate Period, Archaeopress Egyptology 11, Archaeopress, Oxford 2015, 
xiv+310 pp., illustrations, 4 colour plates. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78491-133-1 


M. Pinarello, J. Yoo, J. Lundock and C. Walsh (eds.), Current Research in Egyptology 2014: 
Ancient Egypt in a Global World, Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Symposium, 
University College London and King’s College London, April 9-12, 2014, Oxbow 
Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2015, xiv+302 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1- 
78570-046-0 


M. Tomorad (ed.), A History of Research into Ancient Egyptian Culture Conducted in South- 
east Europe, Archaeopress Egyptology 8, Archaeopress, Oxford 2015, ix+272 pp., illus- 
trations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78491-090-7 


M.S. Venit, Visualizing the Afterlife in the Tombs of Graeco-Roman Egypt, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge 2016, xviii+268 pp., illustrations, 16 pp. of colour plates. 
Cased. ISBN 978-1-107-04808-9 


The monumental and profoundly influential Horden and Purcell volume, The Corrupting 
Sea, has promoted a renewed and deeper interest in connectivity in the ancient Mediterra- 
nean.! In this work, the authors explored the relationship between people and their 
environments, demonstrating simultaneously the significance of micro-ecologies and the 
connectivity between these micro-ecologies. Thus, the authors recognise the significance of 
local specificity, while acknowledging the profound impact of connectivity for shaping the 
socio-historical development of the Mediterranean. Most of the books included in this 
review embrace this interest in connectivity and entanglement that has emerged in the wake 
of Horden and Purcell. 

This new emphasis on connectivity represents a change in the study of post-pharaonic 
Egypt; academic study has often severed Egypt from its neighbours in the Near East, the 
Mediterranean and (especially) Africa.” The complex multicultural relationships that 
resulted from the connectivity between Egypt and regions beyond its borders was also 
reflected within Egypt’s borders. This multiculturalism has been recognised for the post- 
pharaonic era for a long time, but it has rarely been discussed with the theoretical sophisti- 
cation that can be found in other regions of the ancient world. Many of the books included 
in this review still struggle to find a nuanced vocabulary to express the complex webs of 
political, social, economic, and cultural connections that they detect in their evidence. Fur- 
ther forays into the literature beyond post-pharaonic Egypt would introduce these scholars 
to a broad suite of concepts. In turn, the remarkable evidence and scholarship found in 
many of these books would contribute enormously to ongoing conversations happening 
elsewhere in the ancient (and modern) world. 


! P. Horden and N. Purcell, The Corrupting Sea: A Study of Mediterranean History (Oxford 2000). 

2 On the severing of Egypt from the rest of the Mediterranean, see R.S. Bagnall, ‘Egypt and the 
Concept of the Mediterranean’. In W.V. Harris (ed.), Rethinking the Mediterranean (Oxford 2005), 
339-47. 
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Egyptian Cultural Identity in the Architecture of Roman Egypt (30 BC-AD 325) offers 
a theoretically informed interpretation of Egyptian architecture in the multicultural envi- 
ronment of Roman Egypt. Abdelwahed’s introduction provides a robust overview of 
ethnicity within Roman Egypt and also situates Egypt within the larger Roman empire. 
Such contextualised studies of Egypt remain all too rare, and his sensitivities towards 
emplacement are welcome. His ambitious book covers urban planning, monumental archi- 
tecture and pylons, houses, tombs and architectural ornament. The suite of comparative 
information is useful within a single volume and is paired with Abdelwahed’s facility with 
archaeological theory, although those interested in each of these topics will need to go else- 
where to explore them more deeply. Abdelwahed’s ample bibliography provides a useful 
starting point for such explorations of these topics. The book is well illustrated with black- 
and-white photographs, plans and maps. It would be well suited for research by advanced 
undergraduates and specialists. 

On the Fringe of Commentary offers a textual mode for envisioning connectivity in the 
ancient Mediterranean through 19 essays that grew out of the second meeting of a network 
called “The Hermeneutics of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam’ in 2008. It is a highly spe- 
cialist volume for scholars interested in metatextuality in Greek and Jewish culture that is 
found in the literature of the ancient Near East, ancient Greek, ancient Roman, Late 
Antique and Mediaeval worlds. Metatextuality involves shaping the means of one text (A) 
through the use of another text (B), while also making a critical commentary on the dis- 
cussed text (B). It is a literary form of ‘bricolage’ — the creation of a work from a wide range 
of materials — which is a term that was popularised by the French literary theorist Gérard 
Genette.? The examination of metatextuality among ancient texts should be of interest to 
specialists focusing on the strategy and objectives of intertextuality. Cultural and religious 
textual interactions, in particular, are highlighted in this volume. The highly specific nature 
of this work, along with the technical language and writing employed by the contributors, 
prohibits broad applicability and readability. Specialist scholars focusing on intertextual 
discourse will embrace the thorough and cross-cultural approach employed here. 

Double Names and Elite Strategy in Roman Egypt is an exhaustive study of double names 
in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. Broux explores the development of this naming phenom- 
enon from the Ptolemaic to the Roman period. The Roman period is her particular focus. 
Broux tackles her exploration of this development through explorations of ethnicity, status 
and change over time. Her nuanced theoretical framework alongside her careful study and 
tabulation of the evidence provide highly successful results. She ends the book with a dis- 
cussion of the social implications of double naming. She notes, among other things, that 
the number of double names increases considerably until the middle of the 3rd century 
before decreasing. The majority of these double names (58%) consist of two Greek names. 
The remaining evidence of double names are formed from Greek and Egyptian and Greek 
and Latin names. There are few other combinations. It is of interest that few (4.5%) of 
those who bear double names belong to the elite echelons of society. The rest might be 
classified as lower-middle and middle class. Although the book is most suitable for specialist 


3 G. Genet: Palimpsests. La littérature au second degré (Paris 1982); Fiction et diction. Précédé de 
Introduction à larchitexte (Paris 1991). On bricolage, see R. Barthes, Image-Music-Text (London 
1977); C. Lévi-Strauss, The Savage Mind (Chicago 1966). 
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scholars, sections might also be relevant for postgraduate teaching. It is well written, well 
proofed and accessible to scholars already familiar with Roman Egypt. 

The Ptolemies, the Sea and the Nile: Studies in Waterborne Power exemplifies the renewed 
interest in connecting Egypt with the Mediterranean. In this instance, the contributors 
explore this connectivity through its waterways, namely the Nile and the Mediterranean. 
This volume grew out of the Third International Ptolemaic Colloquium held in Piraeus in 
September 2009. The unified focus of the volume, however, ensures that this book hangs 
together as a unit rather than as a collection of conference papers. Most of these papers 
focus upon the intertwining of Ptolemaic political and economic power and control over 
maritime resources. Stephanou’s analysis of clereuchs in “Waterborne Recruits’ is one of the 
highlights of the volume. She argues against Roger Bagnall’s assertion that the recruitment 
of military settlers was restricted to the reign of Ptolemy I and that they remained a ‘closed 
class’.4 She draws from new sources in order to formulate this argument and further studies 
could include a wider range of resources to strengthen it. Another highlight is Prontera’s 
discussion of the relationship between geographical knowledge and power by exploring the 
Ptolemaic admiral Timosthenes of Rhodes and the Alexandrian Eratosthenes of Cyrene. 
This article complements others that address knowledge and power in the Ptolemaic regime. 
The book is written for a specialist audience, namely graduate students and professional 
researchers. 

Roman Military Architecture on the Frontiers: Armies and their Architecture in Late Antiquity 
departs from our theme of connectivity focused upon Egypt. This edited volume explores 
Late Roman military architecture, with a particular focus upon the Western empire. 
The volume offers a welcome compendium of the archaeological remains of Late Roman 
military architecture since it is rare to find a summative and comparative approach to the 
topic. To date, most publications on the archaeological remains of the Roman military can 
be found only in site reports. The first and last chapters (Collins and Weber; Breeze) help 
to join together these papers and situate the volume within the current understanding of 
the Late Roman army. These contributions are excellent and one wishes (greedily, perhaps) 
for longer contributions from these authors in order to make more sense out of the rare 
joining of Late Roman military evidence that has taken place across continents. The book 
is well illustrated with photographs, plans and diagrams, which help the reader to visualise 
the data clearly. It is well edited with few typographical errors. The book is best suited to 
postgraduate and specialist usage, but specific articles may be useful for advanced under- 
graduate teaching or research papers. 

Egypt: Faith After the Pharaohs is a lavishly illustrated volume published to accompany 
a major exhibition by the same title that was held at the British Museum in 2016, as well 
as under the title ‘One God: Abraham’s Legacy on the Nile’, in Berlin in 2015. The volume 
is divided into five formal parts: “The Three Religions in Egypt’, “Roman Egypt’, ‘Late 
Antique Egypt’, ‘Medieval Egypt’ and ‘Beliefs and Practice across the Faiths’. There is a 
brief introduction to each of these five parts, which familiarises the reader with their respec- 
tive themes. The introduction to Part 1 also provides maps, and a timetable, which provide 
critical background for the entire volume. The Epilogue, ‘Jewish, Christian and Muslim 


4 RS. Bagnal, “The Origin of Ptolemaic Cleruchs’. Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrolo- 
gists 21 (1984), 7-20. 
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Heritage in Modern Egypt’ is a somewhat jarring, although welcome, inclusion in a vol- 
ume focused upon significantly earlier periods. It serves as a ‘flash forward’ to demonstrate 
how the complex religious mosaics of post-pharaonic Egypt developed into present-day 
formations. Each of the contributions is well written by experts in their fields and is illus- 
trated in full colour. The authors define terms and explain the broad context of their 
subject matter in a manner accessible to the non-specialist. While none of the contribu- 
tions tackles controversial academic topics, the inclusion of articles on violence (Dijkstra), 
residues of the past (O'Connell) and everyday objects (Bénazeth) will introduce newcom- 
ers to topics that are current within more specialised academic volumes. This book is well 
suited for any interested reader and educators may find that specific chapters would be 
helpful for undergraduate teaching. Specialists will enjoy the broad, elegant overview of 
post-pharaonic religion as well as the full-colour illustration of material that rarely receives 
such lavish treatment. 

Rise of the Hyksos: Egypt and the Levant from the Middle Kingdom to the Early Second 
Intermediate Period offers another contribution that focuses on connectivity between Egypt 
and the outside world. Mourad explores the destabilisation of the Egyptian state during the 
12th to early 15th Dynasties, and particularly the relationship between Egypt and the 
Levant during this period. Mourad takes a holistic approach to the fragmentary material, 
gathering together archaeological, textual and iconographic evidence pertinent to the ques- 
tion of intercultural interaction. The book contains eight chapters that have been divided 
into three sections: “Studying the Hyksos’, ‘Evidence for Contact’ and “Observations and 
Findings’. The accompanying bibliography and appendices on ambiguous finds and trans- 
lations round out this synthesis of scholarship. Mourad's work provides a much needed 
synthesis of the cross-disciplinary evidence of the role of the Hyksos in Egypt leading to the 
15th Dynasty, although the resultant volume reads like a PhD dissertation. In keeping with 
our theme of connectivity and entanglement, Mourad includes introductions to scholarship 
on ethnicity within her literature review. The ethnicity discussion is somewhat cursory and 
she does not interweave these theoretical approaches with the material, textual or icono- 
graphic evidence. She is on firmer ground with her treatment of the evidence. As such, the 
volume provides a useful compendium of the available evidence. Her conclusions effectively 
demonstrate changing attitudes among Egyptians towards these foreigners. Asiatics were 
initially portrayed in a simple ideological manner as an ‘other’ who must be cosmically and 
politically subjugated. By Dynasty 13, these same peoples were represented as individuals 
and some of these individuals intermingled socially, culturally, politically and religiously 
with Egyptians. Fewer representations can be found dating to Dynasties 14 and 15, perhaps 
signifying less need to codify these long-present peoples. This pattern of ‘othering’, accept- 
ance and disappearance of representation has played out in other cultural scenarios across 
the globe as well as in Egypt itself during other time periods. A comparison between 
Mourad’s carefully curated collection of data and these later periods or other regions would 
be of great interest and utility. 

A History of Research into Ancient Egyptian Culture Conducted in Southeast Europe intro- 
duces the reader to scholarship on ancient Egypt that has been produced by scholars from 
Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia, Macedonia, Romania and Bulgaria. These south-east European 
countries have experienced a renaissance in studies of Egypt over the past 25 years, as exem- 
plified in the 25 articles and six country-specific bibliographies included in this volume. 
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'The volume focuses upon the presence Egyptian material in south-east European excava- 
tions and museum collections as well as the contribution of regional scholars to the study 
of Egypt. As such, the work, as a whole, serves primarily as a reference work of compiled 
resources. The historiographic contribution (Chapter 1) and the collections contribution 
(Chapter 2) offer the most cohesive research chapters of the volume. These two chapters 
may be of use to scholars interested in historiographic approaches to the creation of knowl- 
edge about ancient Egypt. They also provide useful reference to the dispersal of Egyptian 
objects in antiquity as well as in response to south-east European research in the region. 

Current Research in Egyptology 2014 contains 23 essays along with a cursory Introduc- 
tion by Pinarello and Yoo. The papers are divided into three parts: current excavations, 
cross-cultural studies and current research. The volume itself has all of the strengths and 
limitations that come from publishing conference proceedings. The papers range widely in 
time period, subject matter, methodology and theoretical approaches, and address the 
theme of ‘Ancient Egypt in a Global World’ to a greater or (more often) lesser degree. 
Given the wide-ranging subject matter, the book, as a whole, may not find clear relevance 
for teaching or research purposes. Some of the included papers are excellent, however, 
and will find applicability as stand-alone entities. Despite the lack of cohesion among 
the collected papers, it is most encouraging to see a large number of young scholars explore 
Egypt from the perspective of connectivity and entanglement, even if they do not use these 
terms. I suspect that we will meet many of these scholars again as they take the next steps 
in their careers. 

Visualizing the Afterlife in the Tombs of Graeco-Roman Egypt builds upon themes and 
material that the author is well known for; the entanglements found in the architectural 
and decorative programmes of Ptolemaic and Roman-period tombs in Egypt (ca. 300 BC 
to AD 250? In particular, Venit explores the how these tombs reflect Egypt's multicultural 
environment in both Alexandria and the chora. Despite the exchange in imagery found 
between Greeks, Egyptians and Jews, Venit finds that there are eschatological differences 
between cultures as well as differences in how they conceive of the tomb walls. In terms of 
the tomb walls, Egyptians view walls as porous, while Greeks did not have robust visual 
ways for representing their eschatological tradition. The disparities between these traditions 
led to intermixing between them. The location of these tombs had a profound impact upon 
how this intermixing played out, in part due to the politics of ethnicity in Ptolemaic and 
Roman Egypt. Throughout the book, Venit uses the term ‘bilingual’ as a metaphor to 
describe the cultural mixing within Ptolemaic and Romano-Egyptian tombs. She chose this 
term because she believes that Egyptians and Greeks maintained separate ambitions for 
their afterlives, despite the architectural and decorative mixing (p. 3). She does not delve 
deeply into her reasoning behind choosing this term among the myriad options currently 
available in the literature for expressing cultural mixing. Recent theoretical advances 
elsewhere in the Mediterranean, however, question the linguistic and biological bias of 
terms such as ‘bilingual’ or ‘hybrid’ cultures.° Instead, the term ‘entanglement’ appropriately 


? For example, M.S. Venit, Monumental Tombs of Ancient Alexandria: The Theater of the Dead 
(Cambridge 2002). 

° M. Dietler, Archaeologies of Colonialism: Consumption, Entanglement, and Violence in Ancient 
Mediterranean France (Berkeley 2010). 
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describes the complex cultural, social and political webs that Venit so aptly identifies in the 
multicultural tombs of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. A deeper exploration of entanglement 
would bring Venit’s important work more in line with recent contributions on related topics 
in other regions.’ Despite this small critique, Venit’s work remains an essential contribution 
on tombs and the afterlife in Greek and Roman Egypt and it is a welcome addition to her 
already-impressive suite of books and articles on the topic. The book is lavishly illustrated in 
full colour as well as black-and-white photographs and plans. It has been carefully proofed 
and is well written and engaging. Advanced undergraduates as well as specialists would 
benefit from this book. It is a pleasure to read. 

In sum, this diverse suite of ten volumes promises a new future for the study of post- 
pharaonic Egypt and beyond. They complicate embedded notions of Egypt as a separate 
entity and an unchanging land. With further engagement in the theoretical realm, studies 
such as these will bring the remarkable evidence and expertise that can be found in Egypt 
to bear on questions that cross time and space — and continue to be discussed to this day. 


Baruch College, City University of New York Anna Lucille Boozer 


TERRACOTTAS 


A. Muller and E. Lafli with S. Huysecom-Haxhi (eds.), Figurines de terre cuite en Méditer- 
ranée grecque et romaine, vol. 1: Production, diffusion, étude, Bulletin de Correspon- 
dance Hellénique Suppl. 54, École française d’Athénes, Athens/Paris 2016, 517 pp., 
illustrations (some in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-2-86958-274-3 


A. Muller and E. Lafli with S. Huysecom-Haxhi (eds.), Figurines de terre cuite en Méditer- 
ranée grecque et romaine, vol. 2: Iconographie et contextes, Archaiologia, Presses univer- 
sitaires du Septentrion, Villeneuve d’Ascq 2015, 699 pp., illustrations. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-2-7574-1133-9/ISSN 2103-5458 


These two substantial volumes constitute the proceedings of a major international confer- 
ence held in Izmir in June 2007, with the aim of sharing recent and ongoing research into 
ancient Greek and Roman terracottas from the Mediterranean region. The Izmir confer- 
ence was ground breaking in several important respects. Attended by more than 150 
researchers from 18 different countries, with the conference’s Turkish hosts especially 
pleased to welcome several Greek participants, it was the first ever large-scale academic 
conference devoted purely to ancient terracottas. Designed to provide as comprehensive 
a survey of approaches to the subject as possible, and to establish a benchmark for the 
current state of studies, the conference sessions covered all aspects of terracotta production, 
diffusion, iconography and function. The organisers were especially keen to emphasise and 


7 For example, S.T. Smith, ‘Desert and River: Consumption and Colonial Entanglements in 
Roman and Late Antique Nubia’. In J.H.F. Dijkstra and G. Fisher (eds.), Inside and Out. Interactions 
between Rome and the Peoples of the Arabian and Egyptian Frontiers in Late Antiquity (Leuven 2014), 
91-109. 
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increase awareness of terracottas from Asia Minor, but at the same time to set this in the 
wider context of terracotta studies covering the ancient Mediterranean world as a whole. 

The editors admit that the eight- or nine-year interval between the conference and this 
publication of its proceedings has been a long time to wait, but plead in mitigation the 
magnitude of the work involved in distilling the major part of the conference’s multilin- 
gual 45 papers and 91 posters, some the work of more than one author, into the 90 con- 
cisely presented articles included here. And this mammoth (or in the editors’ words 
‘Sisyphean’) task has been tackled heroically and indeed triumphantly, for the organisation 
and presentation of the volumes is impeccable in its clarity and consistency. Although the 
output of two separate presses, the two volumes, the first of which has a publication date 
of 2016, the second of 2015, share a common format and arrangement. They are prefaced 
by the same introductory remarks and close with the same joint table of contents and 
comprehensive, combined bibliography. Each volume is carefully focused and structured. 
Volume 1 (Production, Diffusion, Etude) is divided into two sections, the first (‘De la 
Fabrication à la Collection et à l'Étude’) presenting articles on workshops, techniques, 
diffusion of style, the establishment or identification of ‘koines’, and work on older museum 
or private collections, the second (‘Centres de Production’) divided geographically into 
sections concerned in turn with terracotta production centres in mainland Greece, the 
west coast of Turkey (ancient Aeolia, Ionia and Caria), and the ‘margins’ of the classical 
world (here represented by Israel, Seleucia on the Tigris, Marion in Cyprus, Thrace and 
southern Illyria). The articles in Volume 2 (Iconographie et Contextes) are grouped in three 
broad sections. The first (Iconographie, Interprétation, Function’) focuses on individual 
types and themes. The second (‘Figurines en Contexte: privé, public et funéraire’) is sub- 
divided into discussions of terracottas found in private and public buildings, and in funer- 
ary contexts. The final section (‘Figurines en Contexte Votif, Répertoires d’Offrandes’) is 
again subdivided geographically, with three groups of papers presenting studies from 
mainland Greece and the Greek islands, Asia Minor and the ‘périphéries’ of the Mediter- 
ranean world. 

The 32 articles in Volume 1 are mainly slightly longer and more discursive than the 58 
in Volume 2. They are presented in one of four languages (English, French, German or 
Italian) but each is provided with an informative summary and key words in French and 
English. The illustrations to each article (mainly black-and-white but with a few colour 
images in Volume 1) conveniently follow each text, and while authors use (or have been 
edited into using) a common bibliography, the notes to each article are sensibly located at 
the bottom of the relevant page. This consistent and disciplined internal organisation makes 
the volumes in general easy to use; a very minor criticism is the lack of cross-referencing 
between the page numbers of related articles in the separate volumes that would occasion- 
ally have been useful (for example, between the four articles concerned, from varying 
perspectives, with aspects of the terracotta finds from the recently excavated north-eastern 
cemetery of Thebes). Again, a series of indexes (particularly of sites, but also of themes 
or types or even authors) would have been useful, although admittedly indexes are rarely 
provided for conference proceedings and it is perfectly understandable that the editors 
baulked at compiling them here. The absence of a site index is partially compensated for by 
the helpful map in the introductory pages; although having observed from this, for example, 
that somewhere must be an article dealing with some aspect of the terracottas from Naxos, 
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the reader must work through the contents pages of both volumes before discovering the 
relevant article (by E. Simantoni-Bournias, starting on p. 487 of Volume 2). This does raise 
the question of the intended audience or readers for this publication. The editorial assump- 
tion appears to be that most readers will commit to reading the complete work from cover 
to cover; but while ancient terracotta enthusiasts — including the conference participants 
themselves — will undoubtedly do so, it is less certain that the less committed, or archaeolo- 
gists with regional or more general interests, will (without indexes to guide them) be 
encouraged to dip in. Perhaps individual authors may choose to make their work more 
easily accessible by posting Pdfs on such sites as academia.edu? 

As for their content, the two volumes present a most impressive array of papers from 
both established and younger scholars in the field. Most striking is the extraordinary 
diversity and uniformly high quality of all the papers presented here: each one makes an 
important contribution to the subject, whether by drawing our attention to new material, 
reviewing terracottas from old collections or excavations, making connections with the 
wider cultural landscape, forging links with large-scale sculpture or other artefact types, 
carefully considering the origins, influences or significance of an assemblage, assessing the 
evidence terracottas can provide for cult or economic activity, or suggesting new ways of 
carrying the study forward. It is obviously impossible to consider all 90 papers individually 
within the limits of a single review. The selected highlights that follow are chosen to reflect 
the variety and depth of the contributions, to give a flavour of their richness; but they 
very much represent this reviewer’s personal choice and there is no suggestion that these 
are the ‘best’ papers in this uniformly engaging collection. 

In Volume 1, A. Muller and C. Aubry introduce the University of Lille-based COP- 
Cor project, which aims to create a database of terracotta moulds, as a way of furthering 
the objective study of terracotta production and diffusion. This seems an admirable step 
towards Muller’s goal of achieving a consistent language or terminology for the discipline. 
C. Blume presents a version of her Oxford MPhil study of polychromy on Hellenistic 
terracottas, using careful observation to develop and support the theory that skin colour 
and garments suggest that many figurines of ‘ordinary’ people are youthful and of high 
social status, and that such figurines were placed in the graves of children and adolescents 
as reminders of, perhaps compensation for, the life stages they did not survive to see. 
M. Maischberger vividly describes the problems of reconstructing the history of the Ber- 
lin Museums’ terracotta collection — clearly a Herculean, if very rewarding, task involving 
matching actual terracottas with drawings and descriptions in old publications, and rec- 
onciling numerous separate inventories; most startlingly, the 2005 Moscow exhibition 
“Archaeology of the War: Return from Nowhere’ revealed no fewer than 142 terracottas 
taken from Berlin after the Second World War and now in the Pushkin Museum. As 
Maischberger diplomatically observes with regard to the future fate of these figurines, ‘it 
does not seem likely that a political solution will be found that is acceptable to both sides’ 
(p. 172), but in the meantime Russian and German curators are collaborating on their 
study and publication. Elsewhere, F. Rumscheid extends his monumental work on the 
terracottas of Priene by introducing highlights of the material discovered after 1998, 
which continues to surprise: among the intriguing items to which he draws attention is 
a small model brick, perhaps a dedication from someone who gave financial support to 
the building or re-roofing of the temple in the sanctuary of Demeter and Kore; he 
also describes the conundrum posed by two female heads dating to the mid-5th and early 
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4th centuries BC which, given the mid-4th-century foundation of Priene, must substan- 
tially predate their context. A thoughtful article by J. Mylonopoulos discusses terracottas 
from the Polis cave on Ithaca, which include both imports and locally produced material, 
often of high quality and intriguing in type (including a specific type of female protome, 
and ambitiously conceived nymph reliefs); he uses the terracottas to build a wider argu- 
ment of Ithaca’s place in a trading network from the 8th century to the Hellenistic 
period. (An aside: the point Mylonopoulos makes about ‘the almighty shadow of Homeric 
epic’ preventing ‘generations of scholars from dealing with the islands beyond Homer or 
even in spite of him in a manner they certainly deserve’ [p. 240] could in adapted form 
be applied to many other sites or areas overshadowed by fixation on one particular aspect 
of their fame. Cretan studies, for example, until recently at least dominated by Knossos 
and the Minoans, are represented in these volumes by just one, albeit informative, 
(Volume 2) article by A. Duplouy and A. Zambon on terracottas from a Demeter sanctu- 
ary at Itanos: the vibrant and inventive post-Minoan terracotta production of the island 
deserves more attention.) 

The second volume is as absorbing as the first. J.P. Uhlenbrock provides a master class 
in demonstrating how a single, previously overlooked figurine fragment from the extramu- 
ral sanctuary of Demeter and Persephone at Cyrene not only repays patient observation by 
proving in all likelihood to derive from an otherwise unknown type of Heracles — reclining 
with the apples of the Hesperides, a totally appropriate subject for Cyrenaica — but can also 
contribute to our understanding of mid-6th-century Cyrenaican society’s requirement for 
imported luxury goods. J. Kozlowski discusses the context and significance of the hydro- 
phoros type; attracted by the idea that such figures represent votaries, the author poses the 
very pertinent question of why, if this was the case, actual hydriai do not seem to be found 
in the sanctuaries where terracotta hydrophoroi are present. (Cross-referencing between this 
article and L. Karlsson’s note [in the later, sanctuary section of this volume] revisiting the 
terracotta assemblage, including hydrophoroi, found at Labraunda in the Swedish excava- 
tions of 1948-60 would be useful; Karlsson’s brief account is a useful reminder of the 
interest of this site, which yielded in addition to hydrophoroi several examples of finely 
worked female protomes and masks.) From a domestic context, H. Scharpe offers a careful 
analysis of the types and contexts of terracotta figurines in the houses of Olynthus, conclud- 
ing that the majority were excavated in areas of the house used by women, and most prob- 
ably functioned as cult objects. Of the numerous articles devoted to terracottas found in 
graves, from Thebes to Illyria, just two can be mentioned here. In an exemplary discussion 
of the Archaic graves of Samos excavated in the late 19th century, O. Mariaud points out 
that terracotta objects are extremely rare as grave-goods, found in only 11 graves out of 
144; he suggests their presence may serve as a mark of distinction or social differentiation, 
or indicate a rite of passage. Terracottas were more plentiful in the grave of a six-month-old 
infant excavated in 2004 in a cemetery of the Mysian city of Parion, on the Sea of Marmara. 
This Augustan-period grave, C. Kozanli explains, contained an astonishing number of 
terracottas — at least 118. Many were in very poor condition, but the recognisable types 
included 17 herms, several figures of Aphrodite, Eros and Harpokrates and six seated 
youths with diptychs, besides numerous dogs, pigs and pigeons. This richly endowed grave 
is not merely a very poignant evocation of the extreme loss suffered by one family, but is 
also significant for the information it yields about the prolific, if sometimes poor quality, 
production of terracottas in Parion at this period. 
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As this very brief selection may serve to indicate, the wealth of material and the variety 
of approaches are truly phenomenal. At the same time, common themes and questions, 
beyond the commonality of the material, run through the whole. For example, there are 
recurrent questions over how to determine significance or meaning. Is it inherent in form, 
or iconography, or, rather, conferred by context? Did context determine the choice of 
offering or over-ride any potential intrinsic meaning of a particular type of figure? Some 
authors seem confident that they have answers: ‘Analysis of the findspot contexts of terra- 
cotta figurines indicates that, in most cases, this was probably the most important factor 
influencing the type of terracotta chosen...’ (K. Petkova, Volume 1, p. 414). But many 
more authors prefer to keep more than one option open: the terracottas found in 'Hanghaus 
2’ at Ephesos, for example, are ‘einerseits durch den Darstellungsinhalt, anderseits durch den 
Raumkontext zu ermitteln’ (E. Rathmayr, Volume 2, p. 276). Most would probably agree 
with J. Kozlowski that the significance of types such as hydrophoroi ‘reste délicate’ (Volume 
2, p. 45), though in a sanctuary context T. Kopestonsky’s suggestion that the characteristic 
Corinthian circle dancer groups found at some rural shrines serve to ‘cue’ the behaviour of 
worshippers rather than simply to reflect them and their actions (Volume 2, p. 413) seems 
an attractive possibility. O. Mariaud’s circumspect view that terracotta figures ‘racontent une 
histoire symboliquement forte mais qu'il n'est pas toujours aisé de décrypter (Volume 2, 
p. 298) remains for the time being indisputable. We are clearly still at a stage of understand- 
ing where all possibilities must be considered in all cases. However, on the evidence of these 
papers, the most sensitive and profitable approaches would seem to be those that examine 
terracottas as part of the overall deposit — of whatever context — in which they are found, 
and also as part of the wider cultural landscape of which each deposit is itself a part. 

To conclude, in a manner both monumental and stimulating, these volumes serve to 
demonstrate the energy, expertise and enthusiasm of the vast army of international scholars 
working in this field. They also underline the significance of terracottas, and the major 
contribution that their study and interpretation can offer to our wider understanding of 
ancient Mediterranean world culture. 


Newnham College, Cambridge Lucilla Burn 


RELIGION 


J. Kindt, Revisiting Delphi: Religion and Storytelling in Ancient Greece, Cambridge Classical 
Studies 11, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2016, xv+215 pp., illustration. 
Cased. ISBN 978-1-107-15157-4 


J. Stephens, Ancient Mediterranean Religions: Myth, Ritual and Religious Experience, Cam- 
bridge Scholars Publishing, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2016, ix+295 pp. Cased. ISBN 
978-1-4438-9068-7 


Two approaches to religious materials impinging on the study of West—East relations in clas- 
sical antiquity. The thesis of Australian Julia Kindt, very much appreciated for Retbinking 
Greek Religion (Cambridge 2012), is that ‘Delphic Oracle stories’ in various key texts she 
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chooses — by Herodotus, Euripides (Zon), Plato (Apology), Pausanias, Athenaeus and Apollo's 
priest Plutarch (The E of Delphi) — should be read as much for their literary and socio-reli- 
gious implications as for their provision of historical data whether of strong or weak veracity 
(pp. 10-12, 33). Much of Kindt’s stress is on the sense of mortal limitation before divine 
oracular (Pythian) ‘decisions, the unfathomableness and irrevocability of fate that humans (or 
possibly even the gods themselves) cannot undo, and on the relativities of misunderstanding 
and positive apprehension before the oracle's ambiguities and power (especially pp. 20—25, 
73-74, 105-06, 136). Indeed, Kindt has done us a service in exploring the various refractions 
of the Pythia in Greek religious life, including very personal religiosity, since Socrates’ daimo- 
nion is taken in Plato's Apology to bring inner oracularity, while Pausanius’ story of young 
Theagenes of Thasos uncannily carrying off a huge divine statue, and the account in Athenaeus 
of pilgrim Parmeniscus learning something of what happens when deities are represented as 
statues, allow us to see both Pythian social legitimation of divine objects and instruction for 
both personal spiritual journeys and ritual propriety. In conclusion, the peculiar stories about 
the Delphic Oracle are never really for pure entertainment: they always turn out to be “about 
human knowledge of the divine’, or today they still invite us ‘into a very Greek conversation’ 
about ‘the limits of that knowledge’ (p. 152). 

Whereas Kindt’s monograph shows us the work of an accomplished classicist with a 
wide linguistic learning, Californian-based John Stephens hails from a Religious Studies 
stable and is interested in religious experience more generally. A prior work! on responses 
to dream and dream-visions in the 2nd-century diary of Aelius Aristides of the cult of 
Asclepius links Stephens's and Kindt's interests, not only through his analysing a late 
Hellenistic text but also one that bears the original title of “Sacred Tales’ (Hieroi Logoi). 
Ancient Mediterranean Religions, however, presents more as an introductory textbook 
for undergraduates on the better known ancient religious traditions — Mesopotamian, 
Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, Roman, Hellenistic and early Christian — with a concentration 
on cultic experience and a major thesis that religion was becoming increasingly personal 
and individually experiential when Christianity emerged. The coverage is daring, and never 
before attempted with this particular focus, but the reliance on secondary sources is more 
noticeable and a convincing command of language issues, let alone questions of textual 
provenance and specialist debates, has been hard to sustain. 

Obviously Stephens’s agenda takes him backwards and forwards across the ancient 
West/East ‘divide,’ and by the time we are half way through his book we are learning about 
Eastern influences on the Western cultures, inter alia those of Chaldaeo-Babylonian astrol- 
ogy, the cults of Cybele and Isis, together with Zoroastrianism and its Mithraic offshoot. 
Perhaps the balance of Kindt’s material is much more Western, but we should realise that 
Pausanias was Lydian and travelled widely in the East, and Athenaeus was from the Nile 
Delta and renowned for comments on Eastern styles of living. In any case, the most memo- 
rable incident in the history of the Delphic Oracle she discusses concerns the consultations 
of Croesus, the last Lydian king who as head of a foreign power subjected most of the 
Ionian Greeks. 


! J. Downie, At the Limits of Art: A Literary Study of Aelius Aristides’ Hieroi logoi (Oxford 2013). 
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In keeping with the interests of this journal, I was naturally interested that Kindt does 
not take the impact of Delphi much beyond Hellas herself. Yet there are of course signs of 
consultations from far and wide, starting from Phaselis in Lycia (ca. 402 BC) and going at 
least on to Sardis under the Seleucids (ca. 225 BC), and indeed more could have been told 
to us about how Delphi was a key means of generating an ethos of ethico-religious unity to 
the Greeks, even to Greek cities of the wider Hellenistic world. And Kindt, who makes 
much of Athenian pressures on Delphi to secure helpful advice from the oracle as Xerxes’ 
forces advance (pp. 50-52), strangely avoids pressing the point, found in work by Karl 
Reinhardt and Henry Immerwahr, that the failure of small corrupt (and hybristic) rulers to 
heed the oracle build up to Herodotus’ portrayal of the worst Persian would-be conqueror 
as pitching himself against the divine (7. 10-17, 49-57). There is actually an old theory, 
posed by a neglected exponent of ancient Greek religion Arthur Fairbanks (Classical Journal 
1.2 [1906], 37-48), that Xerxes respectfully held down Delphi, which would explain his 
army’s murderous plundering more to the south of it, and that, after the oracle’s temporary 
intimidation, Herodotus was selected from Athens as its special apologist. 

In the case the Stephens, it is perhaps irritating that his reading of Mediterranean is too 
broad, and, ready as he is to encompass even Mesopotamia, he then quite neglects the Sea 
Peoples, mainly with Semitic connections, who have their special impact on islands and 
coastal /imina at the very heart of the Mediterranean Sea, from the Balearics, through Punic 
Carthage, Malta, to Philistia and of course Phoenicia, whence a great westward movement 
of seafaring apparently first began. Some famed works on his subject also failed to make an 
appearance, David Attenborough’s First Eden: The Mediterranean World and Man (London 
1987) on the cult of the bull as an archaic defining feature of ‘Mediterranean Man’, and for 
the other end of Stephens’s coverage that forgotten masterpiece by Celto-Australian Samuel 
Angus, The Mystery-Religions and Christianity: A Study in the Religious Background of Early 
Christianity (London 1925). 

After all my fussiness, though, I recommend both these works for attention, for Kindt’s 
obvious authoritativeness as more of a specialist, and for the sheer temerity of Stephens that 


pays off in the end with a helpful Uberschau. 


University of Sydney Garry Trompf 


ARCHAIC AND CLASSICAL SICILY: THREE REVIEWS 


F. De Angelis, Archaic and Classical Greek Sicily: A Social and Economic History, Oxford 
University Press, Oxford 2016, xix+437 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19- 
517047-4 


i; 

Sicily was one of the first places in which the Greeks began the process, usually known as 
Greek colonisation, of establishing themselves overseas. In the Introduction (pp. 1-27), 
Franco De Angelis presents the main milestones in the study of Greek Sicily since the 
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19th century, highlighting the greater or lesser weight that each of the authors who worked 
on this issue gave the Greeks or the indigenous. In recent times, especially since the late 
decades of the 20th century, these issues are increasingly present thanks to postcolonial 
perspectives and this makes it more necessary than ever to combine texts and material 
culture and to use methodologies proper not only from classical archaeology but also from 
prehistory to approach social and economic history of this territory during the Greek 
period. 

The first chapter, “The Geographical and Historical Setting’ (pp. 28-61), places Sicily 
in the context of the first Phoenician (and Greek) voyages to the West in search of metals; 
this island was not the principal attraction for these navigators who, instead, were aiming 
more to Sardinia and Etruria, richer in this raw material, although the intensification of 
these voyages favoured the frequenting of Sicily. The increase in population suffered by 
Greece in the 8th century BC made Sicily an interesting alternative for emigration due to 
its rich agricultural potential, but De A. rightly observes that trade and political discontent 
should not be rejected as motives either. The occupation of the territory would have been 
facilitated by the sparseness of the local population, which De A. estimates at about 100,000 
people, who would therefore exploit just a tiny proportion of it, estimated at 3-4% of the 
total capacity of the island. Like all estimates related to antiquity, we should take these 
figures with caution, although they serve De A. to question whether the Greek arrival 
necessarily involved conquest of land: there would have been a lot of unoccupied land 
available to the incomers. In addition, the impossibility of eliminating each other could 
have favoured intermarriage between Greeks and natives. 

In Chapter 2, ‘Settlement and Territory’ (pp. 62-133), De A. proposes to divide the 
study of the history of Greek Sicily into four unequal periods: up to 500 BC; 500-465 BC; 
465-405 BC; and 405-320 BC. In these phases the alternation between city-states and 
territorial states is observed. De A. shows the main features of each period. In the first, he 
insists on the process of formation and consolidation of Greek cities, presenting an updated 
panorama of what is known from each of them from the point of view of their urbanism 
and, above all, their public buildings, especially temples. We find interesting estimates of 
the work employed in these constructive projects. For example, for the seven temples of 
Selinous, built between 550 and 460 BC, his estimate is 7.3 million man-hours, which 
would amount to between 1200 and 1600 talents. These estimates are quite reliable because 
we know well the volume of stone required for the construction and the hours of work 
required. De A.’s conclusion is clear: ‘Selinous’ temples embody impressive statements 
about the wealth and aspirations of the city and its people.’ The same can be said of other 
public works such as the city-walls. This wealth derived from the occupation of the terri- 
tory and, therefore, De A. presents an attempt to reconstruct, for each city, the known data 
on the size of the urban area, the territory, the development phases of it, and the main 
elements of urban and rural development. The picture that emerges, very reasonable because 
it is based on (fairly) reliable data, is that of larger cities with better territory than those of 
Aegean Greece; besides, commercial interests from the outset made them rich and powerful 
Cities. 

This first phase was succeeded, from the end of the 6th century BC by ‘the First 
Generation of Political Centralization’, a process initiated by Gela and later transferred to 
Syracuse. In order to estimate the richness, he resorts again to the great temples built in this 
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period (from the Olympieion of Syracuse to the Temple of Victory in Himera, passing 
through the Temple of Zeus in Acragas, among others). These new processes of increased 
territorial control made the likes of Syracuse and Acragas become consumer cities, breaking 
the trend of the previous phase. 

The third period, after the collapse of tyrannies (460-405 BC), is also a flourishing 
period for cities like Acragas, which undertook the construction of new temples; Syracuse, 
although suffering territorial losses, continued to maintain a large territory, estimated at the 
time of the Athenian invasion of 415 BC as some 4680-4800 km”. The two main cities, 
Syracuse and Acragas, were able to continue building large monuments under democratic 
regimes, just as Athens was doing in the same period. 

In the fourth and final phase (405-320 BC) the trend towards political centralisation 
again arises, which implies a huge military expenditure for Syracuse, which could support 
it thanks to the expansion of its territory, which is estimated, in 376 BC (Battle of Cronium) 
at 21,200 km?, reduced after the battle to 18,500 km? (including Syracusan territories in 
peninsular Italy). That would make Syracuse, in the words of De A., ‘the largest territorial 
state in Europe at the time’. The Sicilian panorama in this period has been simplified to 
two main actors, Syracuse and Carthage. 

The third chapter, ‘Societies’ (pp. 134—221), seeks to show how they worked during the 
different political stages analysed in the previous chapter. In the first generations the Greek 
cities were organised into gentilician groups (clans) that would guarantee the occupation of 
urban and rural spaces and which would soon show important social differences observable 
both in the literary tradition and through archaeology (showing the importance of criteria 
such as class, status and wealth, all of which are best appreciated towards the end of the 
Archaic period, although present since the beginning of the Sicilian cities). De A. also pro- 
vides estimates of the population and even its distribution between urban and rural. 
Although suggestive, these figures should be considered speculative because there are more 
data that we do not know about ancient demography than we do. De A. also suggests that 
the growth of many cities was due to arrivals of new population groups, both from Greece 
and from within Sicily, and this allows him to introduce the theme of incorporation of 
natives. These incorporations would take place as ‘equal members, as implied in their 
receipt of formal burial’. Although this possibility cannot be denied in some (how many?) 
cases, I think this is an overly optimistic interpretation. Being integrated into a Greek polis 
and even living in it does not mean the equalising of rights for all who do. Many (again, 
how many?) may have moved to Greek cities but were not part of the citizenry (within 
which there are also big differences). As a result, their ways of life and their own economic 
level can render them ‘invisible’ and can introduce important distortions to demographic 
calculations. In addition, their economic weight may well have been greater than their 
social weight, which introduces distortion: we can appreciate the economic prosperity of 
the cities but we lack a precise idea of all the groups that contributed to it. I believe that 
a more nuanced view of the integration processes of the natives in the Greek cities of Sicily 
is necessary. De A. points to some of these problems, but this is an issue requiring much 
deeper investigation and consideration. Although these societies are eclectic from the out- 
set, as De A. points out, this does not mean that Greek elites and even non-elite citizens 
were willing to give up their privileges. In the same way, we should not put too much 
weight on the idea expressed in Alcibiades’ discourse that the ‘Sicilian societies were known 
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for their multifarious nature and lack of civic cohesiveness’ (Thucydides 6. 17. 3), because 
this is only an element of propaganda used to convince the Athenian assembly of how easy 
it would be to conquer the island for Athens. I do agree with the panorama he provides of 
the political regimes in force during the first generations, which are, of course, oligarchic. 

The rise of tyrannies, especially that of Gelo, during the second period, provoked multi- 
ethnic states, a view I share, and one that allows us to understand well the characteristics of 
these processes of ‘Political Centralization’; in the same way, De A. defends the existence of 
social engineering projects necessary to favour the diverse groups share the same urban 
spaces and also suggests the existence of institutional reforms, one of which is of great inter- 
est: the granting of citizenship to the mercenaries. Hiero took some more daring steps, 
including his conversion into ozkistes, which would guarantee him worship in life; at the 
same time, his concern for the theatre is seen as a means to keep the populace appeased 
and to maintain the tranquillity of his authoritarian regime. Thero’s policy in Acragas is 
also analysed within the perspective of a tyrant maintaining strong social control. 

The end of tyrannies did not mean the development of democratic regimes throughout 
Sicily and there are indications of the return or re-emergence of elite clans in, at least, 
Selinous, Naxos and Himera. In some cities (Acragas) there seem to be processes of acquisi- 
tion of status and wealth by non-elite individuals. But in democratic cities the internal 
conflicts between different groups of citizens, with different economic interests and levels, 
would eventually provoke stasis which, in turn, would lead to the rise of Dionysius. The 
fourth and final period implies an advance in the process of political centralisation and the 
granting of citizenship and redistribution of property as a means of establishing loyalty 
between the masses and the tyrant; to this can be added the arrival of mercenaries from 
increasingly remote territories who settle in Ortygia, a space reserved to Dionysius. The 
solutions that Timoleon imposed, which have been quite exaggerated, contemplate mainly 
re-colonisation from Greece. Ancient authors describe 60,000 settlers from Greece, but 
some scholars think that this figure may be an underestimate. 

‘Economics’ is addressed in the fourth chapter (pp. 222-318), following the usual 
chronological framework throughout the book. In the first period, cereal production was 
the main economic activity, followed by viticulture and olive cultivation, along with sheep-, 
goat-, pig- and cattle rearing, which produced important derivatives (wool for textiles, hides 
and bones, and so on). The development of artisanal activities are also well attested (pottery, 
stone). Although Sicily was not rich in metals, in north-eastern Sicily there was iron, copper 
and lead, and in the territory of Acragas there was alum, sulphur and rock salt. To this 
must be added trade. The Archaic period laid the foundations of the economic structure 
of Sicily. 

During the second period, the politics of cities like Gela accelerated economic change. 
The hiring of mercenaries and the need to pay for them may have led to the coining 
of money but also to an increase in agricultural production (in and outside Gela) and the 
possibility of paying for it with the minted silver. In addition, trade increased (in metals 
and other objects) that would have to be paid with wheat. All this produced wealth and 
that process extended later to Syracuse. For the first time in Sicily the centralisation of 
economic surpluses was facilitated by the procedure of collecting taxes. 

During the third, post-tyrannical, period, changes in production are observed; together 
with a greater weight of legume crops, which regenerated the soil, literary sources seem to 
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point to the emergence of large estates dedicated to the mass-production of wine in cities 
such as Acragas but also indicate that a significant part of its territory was planted with 
olives. De A. advances population estimates necessary to reconcile with the estimates he 
makes of such production. Wheat and non-agricultural production are also attested and 
even more intense than in previous periods. Military needs obliged Syracuse to increase its 
income by imposing taxes on the Sicels. In the fourth and last period there are continuities 
and changes; wars, with the introduction of new war machines, allowed mercenaries but 
also highly skilled workers to reach Syracuse. Agriculture seems also to have experienced 
further growth. Trade too appears to have grown because of Dionysius’ pressing needs 
for raw materials. The need to collect taxes may have favoured the development of a 
bureaucracy under the two Dionysii and the development of activities to increase revenues: 
selling war loot, attacking and looting sanctuaries, manipulating the currency, etc.. The rise 
of non-agricultural activities is also well attested. 

The Conclusions (pp. 319-27) summarise the main evidence advanced throughout the 
book, maintaining the structure of the four periods. 

De A.’s book offers an excellent overview of the history of Greek Sicily, taking advan- 
tage of all kinds of evidence, though perhaps sometimes with too much optimism; some of 
his ideas had already been developed in his previous works, although here they are inserted 
in a global overview. In any case, it is an essential work from now on for any later study of 
the island and some of its suggestions and suggested paths will deserve to be explored by 
the author himself and by others. The work is completed by an abundant bibliography 
(pp. 329—418) in which, against the usual trend of historians of antiquity who write in 
English, studies by historians and archaeologists writing in Italian (and other languages) are 
well represented. It is not uncommon for many studies dealing with diverse territories of 
the ancient world not to take into account the production of those working in the field 
and who are, of course, the ones who publish the archaeological finds on which to build 
the history. De A., a connoisseur of the subject and of the pertinent bibliography, makes 
a book, which besides being easy to read, is loaded with plenty of data and information. 


Universidad Autónoma de Madrid Adolfo J. Domínguez 


2. 

This is a ponderous volume. Because of its vast bibliographical arsenal, which alerts the 
reader to the intense scholarly interest devoted to Greek Sicily over the last two decades, it 
will be consulted frequently by specialists. In addition, De A. assures us that this is “A new 
story about Greek Sicily’. It is a story generalising about economy and society on the basis 
of quantitative evidence. 

Let us examine the foundations on which this quantitative history rests. It has three 
components: estimates of the territory and thus the agricultural potential of the individual 
cities, estimates of their populations, estimates of capital resources, documented especially 
in the building of temples. 

The picture of the territories of the Greek cities may appear convincing on the map, and 
occasionally has ancient testimony to support it, as for instance in the Syracusan settle- 
ments of Akrai and Kasmenai in the Anapos valley system. But the question remains, how 
fully was the territory occupied? Population estimates relying on the notoriously dubious 
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figures given by ancient authors, especially those writing centuries after the fact, are prone 
to be misleading. Equally so is the device, employed by De A., of using urban population 
densities of the modern cities that occupy the same sites as their ancient predecessors to 
estimate ancient population density. And were the areas within ancient city walls fully 
occupied? One should remember the open spaces that ancient cities maintained within 
their walls to accommodate people and livestock from the countryside in case of danger. 
Populations fluctuated, the plague at Athens giving us the most clearly documented exam- 
ple because of Thucydides’ chilling account of it. For the countryside in Greek Sicily there 
are no surveys with excavation to match Joseph Coleman Carter’s outstanding work at 
Metapontum. Turning to the measure of wealth reflected in temple building De A. begins 
from two ancient reports: the estimate made for the reconstruction of the Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi by the Amphictiones cited by Herodotus, and the cost of the Temple of Zeus 
Polieus at Acragas (no physical remains known) reported by Polyainos.! These figures fac- 
tored against the stone mass of Sicilian buildings lead to impressive but all too conjectural 
results. And of course no one ever doubted the cost of such projects. 

It is in these quantitative results De A. finds support for a vision of an enduring socio- 
economic structure of the Greek cities in Sicily, large estates belonging to the aristoi provid- 
ing a rich agricultural surplus for export and the basis of extraordinary wealth in cities that 
were home to notable populations inside and outside the walls. Tyrants come, tyrants go, 
democratic regimes arise and collapse, epic wars engulf the island, but this fundamental 
structure endures. 

One might object that this is a mighty effort to obtain a singularly bland result. De A. 
turns his back on /istoire événementielle. The grandiose Athenian invasion of Sicily, directed 
especially at Syracuse, in 415-413 BC and made an immortal tragedy in the pages of 
Thucydides, is only a shadow in this treatment of Sicilian history, although the Sicilian 
Expedition is an event of paramount importance in the history ancient empires. Similarly, 
scant attention is paid to the Carthaginian invasion of 409 BC which saw the sack of the 
Greek cities of the south coast and led directly to the tyranny Dionysius I at Syracuse and 
his empire extending even into the Adriatic. The Carthaginian expedition of 480 BC and 
its defeat by the combined forces of Syracuse and Acragas fares better. But Terillos, the 
deposed tyrant, who by seeking Carthaginian aid to re-establish his rule at Himera triggered 
this fateful clash of powers, first appears in De A.'s text some 90 pages after mention of the 
climactic battle beneath the walls of that city. And other important protagonists in the 
events of the 5th and 4th centuries receive scant attention. When he is first mentioned, the 
reader is given no clue as to the significance of Duketios, the leader of an anti-Greek native 
Sicilian uprising in the mid-5th century. The same is true when mention is made of 
Timoleon, the Corinthian who masterminded a Sicilian Greek resurgence in the aftermath 
of the tyranny of Dionysius I and his son at Syracuse. Damarete, daughter of Theron of 
Acragas, is nowhere to be found, although by becoming the wife of Gelon of Syracuse she 
sealed the alliance of the two tyrants against Carthage, and her name achieved unusual 
prominence because the first silver dekadrachms at Syracuse became known as ‘Damaretea’. 


! [n his earlier work, Megara and Selinous (Oxford 2003), De Angelis has also relied on A. Burford, 
The Greek Temple Builders at Epidauros (Toronto 1969). 
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Anyone who opens this volume should have a basic knowledge the history of ancient Sicily 
before starting. 

It may be worthwhile to comment on three matters in particular: first, the prehistory of 
Greek colonisation in Sicily; second, Sicilian Greek coinage; third, temples and the per- 
sonal ambition of those entrusted with contracts for their building. 

De A. acknowledges that there is a prehistory of Greek involvement in Sicily. The 
record of contacts between Sicily and the Aegean—Anatolian world goes back to the 3rd mil- 
lennium BC, documented, first and foremost, by the globular carved discs (ossa globulari), 
Sicilian in origin but known as far afield as Troy. More to the point as the background for 
Greek colonisation is the evidence of Greek adventurers in the Late Bronze Age. The Myce- 
naean swords and daggers found in the tombs at Thapsos may not have been cast in Greece, 
but their prototypes were and they document the presence of Greek adventurers of the 
heroic age in Sicily. The tale of one of these told by Homer in the Odyssey is poetic epic but 
has a basis of fact. And when the Greeks of the 8th century returned to the island, they 
found inland citadels remaining from the Mycenaean inspired past at Pantalica, Cassibile, 
Caltagirone and Monte Dessueri. The chief of one of these, Hyblon, was an astute politi- 
cian playing off one group of Greek settlers against another. 

It is questionable to say that these Greek settlements represent ‘A new phenomenologi- 
cal experience’ (p. 103) when the force of Greek outward expansion, already evidenced in 
the Ionian colonisation and to be seen in the colonisation of the Thracian coast and, finally, 
the shores of the Black Sea, turned to Sicily and southern Italy in the 8th century BC. 

It is obvious that coinage offers significant evidence for economic history. The Sicilian 
coinages are eye-catching, even magnificent, and abundant. The first question to ask 
regarding them is, “What was the source of the silver?’ Sicily has no native silver. Silver 
ingots? Perhaps. But certainly foreign coinage, arriving in the island to pay for agricultural 
exports, and then reused for the production of the Sicilian coinages were the principal 
source of silver. The foreign coins that escaped reuse and found their way into the great 
sanctuary hoard from Gela confirm this assumption. Magnificent the Sicilian coinages 
were, especially at Syracuse, and symptomatic of the unabashed self-promotion of the 
Sicilian cities and their leaders. 

Temple building in Sicily of the classical age also offers some illuminating insights into 
the workings of politics and cult beyond assessment of mere expenditure. On the stylobate 
of the Temple of Apollo at Syracuse, dating around 600 BC, there is an inscription of one 
Kleomenes, the epistates responsible for carrying out the project, who proudly informs the 
world that he has become a public benefactor by adding a colonnade to the original project, 
obviously above the cost of financing provided by the treasury of the god. The history of 
Acragas and the tyrant Phalaris, who used a similar position and the money it put at his 
disposal to launch a revolution, should also alert us to the significance of temple building 
in Sicily in the schemes of ambitious men.? 


2 I have treated this question at length in The Hand of Daedalus (Create Space 2012), chapter 1. 
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The Introduction to the book includes a lengthy critique of earlier works on the history 
of Greek Sicily. All, De A. argues, suffered from the prejudices of their times, principally 
neo-colonialism or exaggerated nationalism. Only E.A. Freeman fares better.? Jean Bérard’s 
notable work of 1941 is absent.‘ 

The book is illustrated casually with photographs by De A. These have suffered at the 
hands of the Oxford University Press and add little to the work. The dust jacket, however, 
is emblazoned with a view of a temple, not a Greek temple, but the unfinished building at 
the non-Greek Elymian city of Segesta. This gaffe should not, I think, be attributed to the 
author. 


Carrboro, NC R. Ross Holloway 


3. 

The history of the Greek cities of Sicily, their fortunes, failures and achievements, is a 
difficult subject to follow, particularly from the limited literary sources. De A.'s book has 
the great merit of a thorough understanding of the recent archaeological work conducted 
on the island, work which, of course, illuminates not only the conditions and situation of 
the Greek cities but also of the communities descended from the populations who were 
already established before the arrival of the Greeks. Quite apart from De A.'s own work a 
glance at his very extensive bibliography (amply referred to in the footnotes to his text) 
gives an immediate idea of just how much work has been carried out on Sicilian subjects in 
the last 25 years or so. This book is therefore a most welcome, masterly and up-to-date 
study of an important area of classical Greek history. 

De A. begins with an introductory overview of earlier studies of Greek Sicily, from the 
pioneering works of the 19th century onwards. The next chapter gives an account of the 
geographical and historical setting, how persisting geographical and historical conditions 
shaped the societies and economies that the Greeks established there. This involves an 
account of the archaeological evidence in particular, for the period ca. 1200-600 BC, for 
a time “when a network formed between four of the Mediterranean's large islands — Cyprus, 
Crete, Sicily and Sardinia, a time of established contacts which obviously serve as a 
forerunner of the historical Greek settlement, though De A. sees Sicily as secondary in the 
earliest Iron Age inter-regional history, and dismisses the concept of Phoenician 'pre- 
colonisation’ there. This section gives a useful résumé of the early Iron Age archaeology 
of the region. 

The next chapter discusses the Greek settlement and the territory where they established 
their colonies. De A. emphasises as a notable feature the volatility of both the pattern of 
settlement and the organisation of the resulting states. He points out that the coastal regions 
where the settlement occurred were relatively empty of population at that time, partly 
because of their wooded nature. He describes the sub-regions and their geography — the 
north coast, with its backing mountain range; then the central and south-western area, 
facing North Africa; and finally the south-east, including the active volcano Mt Etna and 
the plain of Catania, the largest plain area in the whole of the island. Greek city foundations 


? The History of Sicily from the Earliest Times (Oxford 1891-94). 
4 La colonisation grecque de l'Italie et de la Sicilie dans l'Antiquité (Paris). 
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are located in all of these areas, and De A. relates the traditional history of their foundation 
and their territories. He discusses their plans — mostly with streets laid out as grids — and 
their areas, defined by the cemeteries discovered outside their boundaries. In them, houses 
were built of local material and at first were small, single room structures, not dissimilar to 
the contemporary houses found in Aegean Greece, for example at Emborio on Chios. The 
development of house plans with more rooms and courtyards is taken as a sign of increas- 
ing wealth amongst a proportion of the population. He discusses the identifiable places of 
worship, set aside from the very beginning and in places leading to the construction of the 
well-known peripteral temples. He calculates the cost of these, based on the quantity of 
stone and man-hours needed to construct them. Whether these calculations are reasonable 
is difficult to judge (he refers, for the methodology of this, to an earlier study by him on 
Megara Hyblaia and Selinous and comparison with the costs of the Parthenon). The actual 
cost would have depended on local variables — distance the material is transported from 
the quarry, the quantity of finished contact surfaces prepared to a high degree of precision 
and so the size of individual blocks and column drums. Another difference is that, unlike 
the Parthenon, and the temples of the Greek cities of Italy, the Sicilian temples, except the 
very large Temple G at Selinous, do not have double internal colonnades to support the 
roof, thus reducing the amount of stone work necessary. This seems to imply that bigger 
beams were available from the forested areas of Sicily, (which is where, as De A. points 
out, the Greek colonies were situated), a suggestion made by Trevor Hodge in his study of 
the woodwork of Greek roofs (a book not included in De A’s bibliography). But even if 
De A’s figures are suspect his general conclusions on the expense of these temples are 
cogent. 

From the foundation of the colonies onwards de A. discusses the varying forms of the 
political systems involved, followed by political centralisation led by individuals best 
described as Tyrants, first of all Kleander and Hippokrates at Gela, then continued after 
Hippokrates’ death by Gelon. This was followed by the collapse of centralisation, from 
ca. 460 to ca. 405; then a return to tyrants and centralisation, particularly under threat 
from Carthage, followed by a break up and the intervention of Corinth, the mother city of 
Syracuse, and the sending of Timoleon to restore order to the Sicilian communities. 

Chapter three concerns the societies within the cities, particularly the family groupings 
and clans, evidence from Selinous, for example, relating to the family groupings based in 
the sanctuary of Zeus Meilichios. Study of these and larger groupings leads to an estimate 
of population size in the Archaic period and the growth of population from the time of the 
settlements. Figures are based on the supposed numbers not only within the urban areas 
but also the countryside. The resulting Table 5 (on p. 143) gives reasonable figures with 
superficially precise limits (between 2498 and 6660 for the urban population of Syracuse) 
which suggest little better than guesswork. Burials also give comparative numbers but, of 
course, also indications of variable wealth; differing burial customs also suggest the possible 
integration of ‘native’ peoples into the Greek city communities. 

Chapter 4 deals with the economy, agricultural and wild foodstuffs, the latter illustrated 
with a photograph of wild boar crossing a road, and non-agricultural production. Agricul- 
tural production is dependent on rainfall. De A. notes the way the present-day landscape 
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has changed in relation to this, with former wetlands and marshes now drained and rivers 
reduced in volume compared with antiquity. Table 7 (p. 232) gives a summary of hypoth- 
esised agricultural productivity, capacities calculated for Greek Sicily's Archaic city-states, 
with estimated territory size and estimated percentage of agricultural land. There is good 
evidence for cereal production (which, of course, was an agricultural mainstay in Roman 
times) but also for vines and olives. Livestock was also important (illustrated with a photo- 
graph of grazing sheep in eastern Sicily). Trade is exemplified by the discovery and record- 
ing of shipwrecks and by the (often very fine) silver coinage of the Sicilian cities. There is 
evidence of change, if not in the actual production at least in the system of land tenure and 
working following the collapse of the late Archaic political centralisation, particularly in 
the development of rural farmsteads. 

Altogether, this book gives a most thorough and up-to-date survey of Archaic and 
Classical Greek Sicily, particularly in view of the current emphasis on the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of Ancient life and its development. Compared with earlier Sicilian studies 
what is most noticeable is the quantity — and significance — of the recently discovered 
archaeological information. Given the dependence of social, and particularly, economic 
history on the availability of statistics there are, as I have suggested above, inevitably limita- 
tions. We do not have and cannot hope to have precise figures on population, social differ- 
ences or economic production. De A. gives reasonable estimates for his account even 
though, inevitably, uncertainties will always remain. But this is a good, up-to-date piece of 
work, 

In one respect, perhaps, it is too up to date. In his review of earlier Sicilian studies, after 
pointing out that Biagio Pace was a supporter involved in the fascist regime of Italy, De A. 
criticises T.J. Dunbabin for being excessively influenced by the conditions of his own times 
and circumstances, and, as a citizen of the British empire, by British imperialism and 
colonialism. This is a type of criticism which is readily made in present-day discussion and 
is, I would argue, unfair and misleading. It is an argument which De A. had already put 
forward in an article: ‘Ancient Past, Imperial Present, The British Empire in T.J. Dunbabin’s 
The Western Greeks’. Antiquity 72 (1998), 539-49. One might equally argue that De A. 
is perhaps influenced by 21st-century ideas on the desirability of multiculturalism — which 
would, of course, be equally out of place. The concept of an idealised Greek, especially 
Athenian, world, superior to that of the neighbours with which it had to live perhaps comes 
not so much from the British empire and British imperialism as from the 19th-century 
system of Classical education and studies which took as an ideal the language and literature 
of Classical Greece, based on the ancient texts and, of course including composition in the 
purest form of Attic Greek, a concept in education which extended to the British Antipodes 
and in time (as I can vouch for myself) to the middle of the 20th century. Of Tom 
Dunbabin’s philhellenism, of course, there can be no doubt. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 
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MEGASTHENES UND SEINE ZEIT: TWO REVIEWS 


J. Wiesehöfer, H. Brinkhaus and R. Bichler (eds.), Megasthenes und seine Zeit! Megasthenes 
and His Time, Classica et Orientalia 13, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2016, 
vi+230 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10624-5/ISSN 2190-3638 


1, 

Megasthenes und seine Zeit is the thirteenth volume in the series Classica et Orientalia. Like 
its predecessors, it originated in a conference dealing with the treatment of the east in 
Graeco-Roman sources, in this case a conference entitled “Bilder des Orients: Megasthenes, 
Apollodoros von Artemita und Isidoros von Charax’ that was held at the University of Kiel 
from June 27th to 30th 2012. This volume contains the papers delivered in the sessions 
concerning Megasthenes. Those dealing with Apollodoros of Artemita and Isidoros of 
Charax will be published in a second volume. 

What is striking about the 12 papers in the volume is that only two deal with what tra- 
ditionally been the focus of Megasthenes studies: his reliability as a source for early Mauryan 
India. Of the other ten, one treats Megasthenes’ biography, one the Roman reception of his 
work, four the historical context in which he wrote, and four his place in the development 
of Greek ethnographic literature concerning India. The limited attention given in the con- 
ference to questions of Megasthenes’ value as a source for early Hellenistic India reflects the 
dramatic change in scholarship concerning Greek ethnographic texts that has taken place in 
recent decades, particularly since the publication in 1980 of the French edition of Francois 
Hartog’s The Mirror of Herodotus, from treating them as factual accounts of foreign peoples 
to participants in a primarily self-referential discourse concerning Greek issues. 

The new trend in studies of Greek ethnographic texts is reflected in the organisation of 
the volume. After a brief introduction by Josef Wiesehófer and Horst Brinkhaus situating 
scholarship on Megasthenes in the broader history of European scholarship on India, the 
book opens with an article by Reinhold Bichler dealing with military and political organisa- 
tion in the Greek image of India in the ancient historiography of Alexander. Through a 
close reading of the Anabasis Alexandri, he demonstrates that Arrian's sources, unlike the 
Vulgate tradition, treated Alexander as the heir of the Achaemenids and that, therefore, 
they refused to give his Indian opponents the title ‘king’, and identified his most formida- 
ble enemies as the non-royal states of the Indus valley instead of the kingdoms he encoun- 
tered. In the second article, Brinkhaus argues that current scholarship on the Arthasastra 
indicates that the extant text dates to the early centuries AD and cannot be used to verify 
Megasthenes’ account of India. The next paper by Veronica Bucciantini situates Megas- 
thenes’ /ndica in the tradition of travel literature, arguing that, while the Indica originated 
in an official report primarily intended to convey information to Seleucus, the ‘published’ 
version was extensively revised to include mirabilia drawn from romanticised travel litera- 
ture such as the Indica of Ctesias and to frame the discussion of India to terms of Greek 
philosophical and scientific theories. 

The next two papers shift the discussion from literature to the question of how far 
Megasthenes' reflected Indian realities, albeit only in limited areas. Bruno Jacobs compares 
the results of archaeological excavation of Palibothra with Megasthenes' description of the 
city, concluding that, while the remains of the wooden fortifications he described may have 
been discovered, the current state of archaeological knowledge does not confirm his report 
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of monumental stone architecture prior to the reign of Asoka (ca. 269-232 BC). By contrast 
Sushma Jansara and Richard Ricot argue that there may be historical reality behind some 
of Megasthenes' accounts of seemingly fabulous peoples, suggesting that the 'Astomoi' or 
*Mouthless' people may have originated in a misunderstood account of the mask worn by 
Jain holy men to avoid killing flying organisms by accidentally swallowing them. 

The remaining seven papers are more miscellaneous in character. Grant Parker reminds 
us that Megasthenes’ work is primarily known through its use by authors of the Augustan 
and early Roman Imperial periods, who read it with interests of their own times in mind 
such as, for example, the emphasis in the fragments of the Indica on India as a source of 
desirable commodities. Daniel Pott's paper is, as the author admits, not directly germane to 
the topic of the conference, but, nevertheless, it does broaden the historical context in 
which Megasthenes wrote by showing that significant political, cultural and economic 
contact between India and the Persian Gulf and its Mesopotamian hinterland were already 
common as early as the 3rd millennium BC. Duane Roller, in his critical review of the 
evidence for Megasthenes' life and work, provides a useful overview of the main themes of 
the Indica as revealed by the fragments and suggests that Megasthenes’ embassy may have 
begun much earlier than is usually believed, probably at the time of Chandragupta's acces- 
sion when he would have represented Sybyrtios at the Maurya court instead of after the 
conflict between Seleucus and Chandragupta in 305 BC. In the most original paper in the 
volume, Robert Rollinger argues that Megasthenes’ depiction of Nebuchadnezzar as a great 
conqueror whose empire extended to the Pillars of Hercules reflects the adoption by the 
Seleucids of Mesopotamian royal ideology in which great kings were supposed to be world 
conquerors. Kai Ruffing provides a valuable survey of the development of the image of 
India in Greek ethnographic literature before Megasthenes, highlighting the significance 
of the Alexander historians as the link between him and the works of Herodotus and 
Ctesias. 

The final two papers shift the focus to broader historical issues. Oskar von Hinüber 
surveys recent scholarship on relations between Asoka and the Greeks, making the interest- 
ing suggestion that the use of the form Piyadassi for the king’s name in the Greek trans- 
lations of his edicts in common with that used in the bulk of Asoka’s inscriptions suggests 
that the Greek translations were made in the royal chancellery in Pataliputra and not in 
north-west India where they were set up. The volume concludes with a perceptive paper by 
Wiesehöfer, persuasively arguing that attempts to identify the winner and loser in the treaty 
of 305 BC between Seleucus and Chandra Gupta are misguided, and that it would only 
have been concluded if both parties believed it was in their best interests to do so. 

Like the other volumes in the Classica et Orientalia series, Megasthenes und seine Zeit 
provides a valuable survey of current scholarship concerning Megasthenes. Two concerns, 
however, do stand out. First, the emphasis on treating Megasthenes as participating in an 
ongoing ethnographic discourse concerning India has the effect of obscuring his own 
achievement. Second, by largely ignoring the question of his reliability as source of early 
Mauryan India, the papers’ authors also provide little help to Indian historians, for whom 
the fragments of Megasthenes’ /ndica are primary sources for the history of late 4th- and 
early 3rd-century BC India. That said, Megasthenes und Seine Zeit is a significant contribu- 
tion to the growing body of scholarship concerning Greek ethnography. 


California State University, Los Angeles Stanley M. Burstein 
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2. 

This volume, containing conference papers on Megasthenes (Kiel, 2012), presents a series 
of well-written and well-documented treatments of the historian and ancillary problems. 
Although the articles are arranged by author’s last name, I will comment on them themati- 
cally, keeping in mind the editors’ emphasis (p. 3) that Megasthenes can be compared with 
and tested against Indian evidence and that both the Mauryan and Gupta realms have 
received minor attention in comparative studies of empires (p. 2).! 

The starting point here should be the attempts carried out since the beginning of last 
century to reconcile Megasthenes with the Arthasastra, assigned to Kautilya/Chanakya. 
Brinkhaus (pp. 27-35) offers a clear discussion of the problems surrounding the data of its 
composition and its assignation to a specific figure. He introduces the reader to the results 
of M.R. McClish’s inquiries into the stages of development of the preserved text and the 
conclusion that only later — long after Mauryan times — did Brahman ‘Exzeptionalismus’ 
take a hand in emphasising the varna. One should note that McClish and Olivelle have 
made theses inquiries available to the educated public among the introductory matter to 
their selections from the Arthasastra (Indianapolis 2012). A second work, not extant at the 
time of Brinkhaus’s composition, is the annotated translation by Patrick Olivelle (2013; 
thus a companion to Kangle’s Sanskrit edition) which refines Olivelle’s view of the stages 
in composition, beginning with a text from ca. mid-1st century BC, potentially entitled 
‘concerning the exercise of governance’.” It must be noted that in the Bharatan world the 
statecraft manual Arthasastra is regarded as a possession for all time, as demonstrated in 
Gautam’s 2013 monograph.? Chandragupta and Kautilya were founders: they came to be 
surrounded by a variety of traditions and subject to multiple perceptions used for a variety 
of political and social purposes.‘ Regrettably, Megasthenes’ popularity as a source left India 
‘timeless’ under a Mauryan moon. 

Four studies place Megasthenes and his writing within the context of western percep- 
tions of India. Ruffing (pp. 165—90) states that in order to determine how India became a 
land of wealth, wonder and wisdom one needs to examine the formation and development 
of the literary tradition, beginning with the period before Megasthenes. He then precisely 
outlines developments from Scylax through Onesicritus, the latter responsible for the addi- 
tion of philosophers, utopian regions and India paralleling in composition Ethiopia 
and Arabia. Bucciantini (pp. 37-61), expert on Nearchus and periploi, finds Megasthenes’ 
narrative possesses a scientific character, reporting information requested by Seleucus, but 
at the same time shaped parts to make distant regions intelligible to those in the Far West 


! There are minor defects in the printing: p. 23, line 44; p. 91, line 9. 

2 P. Olivelle (ed.), King, Governance, and Law in Ancient India. Kautilya’s Arthasastra. A New 
Annotated Translation (Oxford 2013), 3-38 (‘Stages of Composition’). For explanations of technical 
terminology, see Olivelle's A Sanskrit Dictionary of Law and Statecraft (New Delhi 2015). 

3 P.K. Gautam, One Hundred Years of Kautilya’s Arthasastra (New Delhi 2013), especially 31-36. 

^ It would prove instructive to compare these perceptions and their uses with those assigned the 
Roman founder, Romulus. See M. Ver Eecke, La République et le Roi: Le Mythe de Romulus à la fin 
de la République romaine. De lArchéologie à l'Histoire (Paris 2008), n. on p. 11: Romulus was not only 
a mirror of the Roman Revolution, but a participant. 

? Note the new Bude of Strabo’s Geographie Livre XV, ed. and transl. P.-O. Leroy (Paris 2016). 
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Bichler (pp. 5—26) argues that among the Alexander historians, Arrian, avoiding tales of 
marvels, emphasised that Alexander regarded himself as pre-eminent among all Indian 
political leaders (who are styled with lower-level administrative titles). Parker (pp. 97-108) 
demonstrates that Roman-era authors (who provide most surviving fragments) like the 
envoy, were tied to an empire and its workings. Moderns are left with two perceptions of 
India: one dependent foremost on the kairoi of the Macedonian expedition, the other on 
the ‘khronoi of long-term history and archaeology’ (p. 106), the second perception of little 
interest to those Romans for whom India’s wealth threatened mos maiorum and for whom 
the data reported from lower social status merchants were not to be trusted. 

Two papers discuss Megasthenes’ career as a Seleucid officer. Roller (pp. 119-27) sum- 
marises his diplomatic career, which centred on the Mauryan capital. Although Megas- 
thenes did travel around India, his information further from the court is more diffuse. His 
account of Indian society was based upon observable activities, primarily reflective of royal 
administration, not varna. There is a good chance Megasthenes’ attempt to render names 
or words into a ‘Greek’ form or translate them was marked by partial failure. Roller’s sug- 
gestion that Megasthenes as a text disappeared between 200 and 50 BC is reasonable 
(p. 126). Rollinger’s paper (pp. 129-64) take the crown for best indicating how India can 
be placed in empire comparisons, with bibliography updated to contain many post-2012 
items. Key to understanding Megasthenes, writing for ‘ideological needs of the early Seleucid 
empire’ (p. 129), is the manner in which he perceived Nebuchadnezzar’s role in the Indica 
and in a wider Near Eastern context. Nebuchadnezzar became a legendary figure associated 
with victory in the far west. He and Alexander become parallel figures, both prefiguring 
Seleucus Nicator, who, like them, claimed a world domination. Seleucus out-rivalled his 
predecessors, a royal ideology recorded in Neo-Assyrian tradition, and ‘still vibrant’ (p. 142) 
in the Seleucid era. 

There are five treatments focusing on the realities of contact. Potts (pp. 109-18) out- 
lines contacts and archaeological evidence between Mesopotamia, the Gulf and Harappan 
world. Weights based on the Harappan standard were found in all those regions. When 
combined with evidence for sailing vessels, Potts demonstrates that the “khronoi of long- 
term history and archaeology’ noted by Parker predated Megasthenes by millennia. Jacobs 
begins his study of the origin of stone Mauryan architecture with Megasthenes’ wooden 
walls at Pataliputra. Examination of the site and comparison with Achaemenid royal struc- 
tures led some scholars to posit an Atlantean-like flight of skilled craftsmen eastward from 
Persia. For Jacobs it is more reasonable to have the Mauryans observe and select from a 
broad spectrum of designs and structures, the result not slavish copying. Jansari and Ricot 
(pp. 85-96) investigate the Megasthenean report of the Astomoi (properly named in Strabo 


$ And perhaps beyond: Rollinger's arguments permit us to see the gold-digging ants reported 
once in the Mahabharata 2. 52. 4 in new light (tad vai pipilikam nama, uddhrtam yat pipilakaih). 
Bucciantini (p. 51) suggested, as others, that Herodotus was relying on an Indian literary ancestor. 
But the context of the passage is important: Yudhishthira is receiving gifts from throughout the world, 
from distant and unusual realms (even humanoid: Mahabharata 2. 51. 15-17), in the tradition of 
other world conquerors. The ant-gold is only one example. It is as if the tradition vibrant in Seleucid 
times continued to resonate among the Guptas. Yudhishthira deserved no less than the Achaemenids, 


Alexander, Chandragupta, et al. 
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and Plutarch, against the error at pp. 91, 93) as a reflection of the early lifestyle of the Jain, 
the absence of mouths explained by their custom of wearing gauze masks to avoid ingesting 
entities. This is quite acceptable. However, the authors might have mentioned that Strabo 
counts the Astomoi as hemerous anthropous, meeting the minimum to be Hof- und Feldlager- 
fachig. Note, too, that the founders, Kautilya and Chandragupta, were placed into a favour- 
able 11th-century AD Jain tradition, thus raising the belief's esteem through association.” 

Wiesehófer (pp. 207-19) argues that relations between Seleucids and Mauryas were 
built on mutual trust and benefits. Seleucus had a secure eastern frontier, Chandragupta a 
stable west and recognition. The elephants-for-empire were the exchange of ‘ceremonial 
gifts that are meant to emphasise stable and long-term and regularly renewed friendly rela- 
tions’ (p. 209). The epigamia was one element in an overall equitable agreement.’ The later 
failure of these ties lay in internal political and social problems which ended the Mauryas. 
Von Hiniiber (pp. 191-205) poses the inquiries what do the sources report directly about 
Asoka and the Greeks and what reasonable conclusions can be drawn. Inscriptions show 
relations were maintained, although we have no named envoys. He suggests that the Indian 
envoys would follow the practice of cover letters, retranslations, and multiple languages 
(pp. 195, 199-201). Mauryan practice was familiar into Gupta times (p. 198). 

Each contribution to this volume makes an effort to move at least the Mauryas into a 
position to be compared with more westerly empires. But even today comparisons between 
the Mediterranean and Indian worlds results in rendering the Mahabharata into a Hobson- 
Jobson Homer. Two recent works offer additional useful approaches to comparative study: 
the Bang/Kolodziejczky volume offers two chapters on India; the Gehler/Rollinger volumes 
offer Kulke’s discussion of the Mauryan state, in agreement with Thapar’s; an excellent 
foundation (with extensive bibliography) is laid for the Guptas by Ferrier, who writes of a 
‘polycentric empire’, a network (pp. 93-113)? 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


7 On Jain chronicles, see now R. Thapar, The Past Before Us: Historical Traditions of Early North 
India (Ranikhet 2013), 651-80. 

š The epigamia has enjoyed a robust afterlife in Indian popular culture, beginning with 1958 film 
Samrat Chandragupt (a popular soundtrack), which told of the romance and marriage between Chan- 
dragupta and Helena, daughter of Seleucus (Attps://www.youtube.com/watch?v=HNzx5OTWovZg). 
Helena now appears as a real historical figure in Internet forums and as a character in the 2011-12 
Chandragupta television serial. 

? P.F. Bang and D. Kolodziejczky (eds.), Universal Empire: A Comparative Approach to Imperial 
Culture and Representation in Eurasian History (Cambridge 2012); H. Kulke, ‘Der Maurya-Staat 
(4.-2. Jh. V. Chr.): Gesamtindisches Grossreich oder Imperien?’. In M. Gehler and R. Rollinger 
(eds.), Imperien und Reiche in der Weltgeschichte. Epochenuebergreifende und globalhistorische Vergleiche, 
2 vols. (Wiesbaden 2014), 503-14; the most recent work by Thapar (2005) in “The Mauryan Empire 
in Early India’. In R. Thapar, Readings in Early Indian History (New Delhi/Oxford 2013), 223-46; 
C. Ferrier L'Inde des Gupta (Paris 2015). 
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S.E. Alcock, M. Egri and J.F.D. Frakes (eds.), Beyond Boundaries: Connecting Visual Cultures 
in the Provinces of Ancient Rome, Getty Publications, Los Angeles 2016, xxi+386 pp., 
illustrations (most in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-1-60606-47 1-9 


This lavishly illustrated volume emerged from a roving seminar inspired by Natalie Kampen 
who sadly did not live to see its completion. It comprised a group of 20 junior fellows that 
she and Susan Alcock gathered from 11 different countries and took on study tours of sites 
and museums, first in Britain and then in Greece in 2011 and 2012, before reassembling 
at the Getty Villa in 2013. The theme of their discussions during the trips, on line and at 
the Villa, with each other and with a range of senior fellows and guest experts was the art 
of Rome’s provinces. 

The volume ranges across a much greater geographical range than did the travelling 
seminar. Along with papers on Achaea and Britain are others dealing with Gaul, the 
Balkans, Egypt, Africa and Antioch and even Gandhara. The media covered include mosaic, 
coins and medallions, architecture and lots of portraiture. Oddly, wall-painting, one of the 
media through which the diversification of local styles from metropolitan models has been 
most precisely charted by Alix Barbet and her colleagues, is not represented. 

One point of departure was evidently a desire to find ways of thinking about art pro- 
duced away from Rome and Roman Italy, ways that did not simply treat it as secondary 
or derivative in terms of style, craftsmanship and quality from the great opera through 
which classical archaeology was first defined and then studied. Their focus was different 
from that of the well-established series of international colloquia ‘iiber Probleme des 
Provinzialrémischen Kunstschaffens’ that have been taking place roughly every two years 
since 1989. Yet some of the same ‘Probleme’ recur. Do the differences between a given 
provincial corpus and its nearest metropolitan equivalent represent failures in imitation 
or deliberate departures? If the former should we attribute this to deficiencies of taste 
and/or artistic ability. If the latter do we view it in terms of contamination, hybridity or 
local dynamism? Given how little we know of the context in which most artworks were 
commissioned, produced and appreciated it is perhaps unsurprising that differences of 
opinion often seem to be determined more by the preconceptions of the archaeologist 
concerned than by the material. Put bluntly our interpretation of this material is often 
under-determined by the evidence. The issue is discussed brilliantly (and wittily) by 
Hijmans in his contribution. 

The essays gathered here — most authored by junior fellows, with some contributions by 
more established figures — do not reach a consensus. Some papers do not even deal directly 
with art, and others quietly include material from Italy as well as the provinces in order to 
range widely across the empire. One conclusion this reviewer drew from the collection is 
that more is lost than gained by separating off provincial from metropolitan art. ‘Provincial’ 
can in any case be a confusing and term in this terrain, as Jiménez shows. What does 
emerge clearly is the persistence of local aesthetic regimes, and not just in the cheaper or 
smaller ‘minor arts’ or in objects recovered from the margins of the empire. Walker on 
Celtic motifs in Roman Britain and Bergmann on biculturalism among the metropolite 
class in Egypt bring this out very clearly. McCarty’s discussion of the nature of syncretism 
in North Africa is especially enlightening. Essays like these provide a challenge to any idea 
that there was a common imperial style or a Graeco-Roman koine. 
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The value of this collection derives in the end from the high quality of the fellows 
selected to take part in the Getty Seminar. Readers eavesdrop on some of the most accom- 
plished researchers in our field working out together how to connect classical archaeology 
to debates over entanglement and globalisation, networking and circulation patterns, iden- 
tity and inevitably Romanisation. Anthropological archaeology won over Romanists in part 
because of its capacity to handle new kinds of data, to say something about non-elite popu- 
lations, about landscape as well as cities and so on. High Culture it largely ignored. Yet art 
is a key place where all new approaches need to prove themselves, given the strengths of 
traditional scholarship in classical art. The approaches employed here are eclectic and some 
are avowedly experimental. They should inspire others wrestling with similar issues. 

Inevitably the volume became a tribute to Kampen, celebrating her as a scholar, a friend, 
a critic and a teacher. Some of the best essays take issue with some of her own priorities: 
Wootton insists on the constraints imposed by craft traditions and techniques on the free- 
dom of patrons to commission new work, and Mladenovié argues unfashionably, but com- 
pellingly, that we should retain an element of qualitative evaluation in our analysis. The 
teacher that inspires others to criticise her own ideas is a real teacher, so this collection is 
a suitable monument to a scholar who was loved and admired by many. 


Institute of Classical Studies, University of London Greg Woolf 


J. Aliquot and C. Bonnet (eds.), La Phénicie Hellénistique, Actes du colloque international 
de Toulouse (18-20 février 2013), Topoi: Orient-Occident Suppl. 13, Maison de 
POrient et de la Méditerranée Jean Pouilloux, Lyons 2015, 396 pp., illustrations. 
Paperback. ISSN 1764-0733 


Although the subject of considerable historical, archaeological and linguistic studies for the 
last 150 years, Phoenicia, its histories and cultures seem still to enjoy a rather shadowy 
status. Major research comes from France, which might be a reason why most of the con- 
tributions at the international conference, the papers of which are published in the present 
volume, are actually by French scholars (10 out of 16). So we may miss especially contribu- 
tors from the Lebanon. However, most of the contributors are known experts in ancient 
Levantine studies 

As the editors stress in their Introduction, the conference and its publication aim at fill- 
ing a gap in the study of Hellenistic Phoenicia — which is all the more important as so 
much has been done on Hellenistic Babylonia and other Near Eastern regions in the past 
decades. Hence, the present volume should be read as drawing a balance of the state of art 
in the study of Hellenistic Phoenicia. The topics, approached by a great variety of disci- 
plines and guiding questions, are ordered under thematic sections. At the end of the vol- 
ume we find a conclusion by M. Sartre raising open questions, and a comprehensive index. 

The first section assembles papers with rather broad perspectives on cities and kingdoms 
from the Achaemenids to Rome. A critical account of Phoenician political institutions such 
as king, assembly and magistrates is presented by C. Apicella and F. Briquel Chatonnet. The 
paper warns not to draw far-fetched conclusions from the rather limited evidence, especially 
with regard to assemblies and the office of a suffer at Phoenician cities. Two papers are con- 
cerned especially with continuity and change. S. Fourrier’s on Ptolemaic Cyprus reasonably 
considers also pre-Hellenistic developments to trace both continuities and ruptures, drawing 
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mainly on Phoenician inscriptions from the sanctuaries at Idalion and Larnaka-tis-Lap- 
ithou. A main rupture was the introduction of Greek alphabetic writing after 312 BC; on 
the other side ruling families seem not to have changed. More emphasis on change is laid 
by C.C. Lorber, writing on ‘Royal Coinage in Hellenistic Phoenicia: Expressions of Conti- 
nuity, Agents of Change’, clarifying how each of the Macedonian ruling powers followed 
different lines of monetary policy. Seleucid imperial policy is the focus of J.-B. Yon’s stimu- 
lating contribution on the dossier of Seleucus IV, of which fragments stem from Maresha 
and Byblos. Yon manages to add a hitherto unpublished fragment from the Beirut National 
Museum to the dossier. 

Two - for different reasons — less convincing papers are found in the second section 
on city and country. After H. Sader’s contribution on the borders of the territories of 
Phoenician cities mainly demonstrated the lack of sufficient evidence to outline changes, 
E. Guillon develops a mathematical model for the interdependence of northern Phoenician 
cities, the paper being based on her unpublished thesis. Guillon pursues an approach current 
mainly in geography, which combines Central Place Theory, first developed by Walter 
Christaller in 1933 and advanced by the economist August Lésch in 1940, on the one hand, 
and the application of Newton’s gravitation theory within the field of social sciences, on the 
other.! Apart from the general question from a perspective of scientific theory, whether this 
application is sound at all, a major problem appears to be the lack of reliable data available 
to contemporary geography. Maybe publication of Guillon's thesis will help to clarify these 
points. And, as Sartre rightly points out in his conclusion, the validity of the model is chal- 
lenged by excavations such as the Lebanese-Polish campaigns at Jiyeh, ancient Porphyreon 
in the Sidonian countryside, presented by T. Waliszewski and U. Wicenciak. As preliminary 
results formulated by the authors, the place since pre-Hellenistic times served as a regional 
harbour within the Sidonian economy and thus shows a great variety of artistic styles, espe- 
cially in ceramics. The second rather problematic paper is a German contribution by R.A. 
Stucky — less for its content, demonstrating Greek influences in Phoenician cities and their 
countryside well before Hellenism, but for its desultory style. It required some revision 
before publication as some many formal errors reveal — for the German reader there is a 
significant difference between “die Gläubigen’ and ‘die Gläubiger’ ... 


! In the paper, Christaller and Lösch are named, but no references are given. The works are 
W. Christaller, Die zentralen Orte in Süddeutschland. Eine ökonomisch-geographische Untersuchung über 
die Gesetzmüffigkeit der Verbreitung und Entwicklung der Siedlungen mit städtischen Funktionen (Jena 
1933; repr. Darmstadt 1968) and A. Lösch, Die räumliche Ordnung der Wirtschaft (Stuttgart 1962). 
While Lösch is a bit less suspicious, it should be kept in mind that Christaller worked between 1940 
and 1945 in the Planungsstab des SS-Reichskommissars zur Festigung des Deutschen Volkstums, 
applying his theory to the occupied territories in Eastern Europe. His idea of a hierarchy of places is 
questioned. On the topic as a whole, see now K.R. Kegler, Deutsche Raumplanung. Das Modell der 
„Zentralen Orte“ zwischen NS-Staat und Bundesrepublik (Paderborn 2015). But see also on the recep- 
tion in the Anglo-Saxon sphere K.S.O. Beavon, Central Place Theory: A Reinterpretation (London/ 
New York 1977). Today, geography rather works with network theory. See, for example, E. Brown 
et al., ‘City Networks and Global Commodity Chains: Towards a World-Systems’ Integration’. 
Global Networks 10 (2010), 12-34. The application of Newton’s gravitation theory to my knowledge 
was introduced as a tool to the social sciences by the American astrophysicist John Stewart with 
respect to the growth of American cities. See, for example, J.Q. Stewart, ‘Demographic Gravitation: 
Evidence and Application’. Sociometry 11 (1948), 31-58. 
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The third section on material culture and Hellenistic koine is opened by the most chal- 
lenging contribution of the volume, J. Nitschke's paper asking “What is Phoenician about 
Phoenician material culture in the Hellenistic period?’ Studying the sample of the Phoeni- 
cian tombs at Maresha she convincingly concludes that Phoenician art is characterised by its 
incorporation of many different cultural influences into its own symbolic repertoire. Hence, 
the concept of Hellenisation, used by many other contributions of the volume, once more 
proves to be invalid. On similar lines seems to be the paper by I. Oggiano on the rural sanc- 
tuary of Kharayeb in the countryside of Tyros. Starting in pre-Hellenistic times, Oggiano 
sketches mainly the votive figurines by the visitors of the sanctuary and their iconography. 
Whereas in the Achaemenid period most of the models appear to have been taken from 
Egypt and Greece within local contexts, the Hellenistic period shows a greater variety, males, 
females and infants, in both periods however as means to depict identities. Two more papers 
in the section are very specialist, the first one by S. Elaigne on tableware, the other by H. 
Eristov on wall decorations at Beirut. In a detailed study, Elaigne traces the Mediterranean 
origins and influences found in the Phoenician ceramic evidence. This could be considered 
a decent starting point for applying network theory. Similarly, Eristov shows that at Beirut 
there were local variations of Mediterranean styles in wall decoration. 

The fourth section assembles different contributions on the memories from Hellenistic 
Phoenicia. C. Bonnet rightly points out the lack of Phoenician sources for Alexander’s siege 
of Tyros and hence emphasises that all evidence we have is influenced by the accounts of 
the Macedonian victors. A main topos is the barbarisation of the enemy, modelled already 
by Alexander on the Trojan War. However, as Bonnet also quotes Curtius in this respect, 
it may be asked, whether this interesting author does not take a rather different perspective 
from presenting Alexander as a topic hero king at the battle of Tyros and its immediate 
aftermath.’ Tyros also is the topic of the contribution by G. Garbati, who studies the 
relations between Carthage and its mother city, focusing on the Punic tophet. Apparently 
the zopbet, still not found in the Phoenician homelands, served as a distinguishing feature 
in the development of a Punic identity, independent from Phoenicia, but visited by wor- 
shippers from Tyros. Finally, J. Aliquot analyses the accounts of the Roman politician 
Marcus Calpurnius Bibulus and the tradition of his (re-)foundation of Byblos in the con- 
text of Pompeius’ reorganisation of the East. Aliquot can show that the report of Malalas 
appears not to be as inconclusive as commonly assumed, as there are also other, even later 
traditions, taking Bibulus into account. 

Hence, the contributions of the volume generally are quite diverse and do not have 
acommon approach. Of course, there are many fields not being covered. However, this 
cannot be assumed a shortcoming in any way. The strength of the contributions collected 
here certainly lies in following different approaches and thus being a good starting point for 
further, necessary research on Hellenistic Phoenicia. 


Saarbriicken, Germany UIf Scharrer 


2 See Curtius 4. 4. 13-20. See also the direct reference to Achilles in the cruel treatment of 
the Persian official Batis at Gaza (Curtius 4. 6. 26-29), where Alexander obviously is presented in a 
negative way. 
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C. Alvarez, A. Belekdanian, A.-K. Gill and S. Klein (eds.), Current Researcb in Egyptology 
2015, Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Symposium, University of Oxford, United 
Kingdom, 15-18 April 2015, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2016, xx+140 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78570-363-8 


This volume contains nine papers and a very inspiring opening lecture, “Now, Voyager”: 
a preface on the poetic of place’ (by R.B. Parkinson), which is based on his interpretation 
of a well-known story one of the most famous ancient Egyptian ‘traveller’ — Sinuhe. 

The first paper is entitled ‘An epigraphical journey in the pyramid of Ibi: between 
textual transmission and mistake’ (pp. 20-33) by C. Alvarez. These pyramid texts of 
Qakare Ibi from the 8th Dynasty have so far been rather neglected by scholars, in part due 
to the low quality of their execution, but mostly because of their disorderly arrangement on 
the walls of the pyramid and large quantity of mistakes that might be behind their exclu- 
sion from the corpus of pyramid texts. On the other hand, this is — as Alvarez shows — an 
excellent opportunity for courageous young Egyptologists to work with them (or better 
with certain sections of these confused texts) and shed new light on their development and 
significance. 

Graffiti are the main topic of further paper, “That his perfect name may be remem- 
bered”: added inscriptions in the tomb of vizier Kagemni at Saqqara’ (pp. 50-61) by Julia 
Hamilton. The short and roughly scratched inscriptions discussed by Hamilton are rather 
easily distinguished from the original marvellous interior reliefs of the tomb. Graffiti consist 
of names and only occasionally is their title mentioned. So, it is difficult to date them cor- 
rectly and offer an interpretation. However, the author hypothesises that “some of these 
inscribed names found within Kagemni’s tomb can, indeed, be attributed to visitors to this 
tomb who may have had, or desired, a professional connection to Kagemni and a personal 
involvement in his posthumous funerary cult’ is acceptable. 

Interesting is the fifth paper by K. Jasper, ‘Did the ancient Egyptian traveller consider 
Ha, god of the Western Desert, while traversing his domain?’ (pp. 62-73), and her inves- 
tigation of the ancient Egyptians’ attitude towards travel through the desert, especially 
the Western Desert. My own opinion is that behind the creation of the cult to Ha during 
the 26th Dynasty we can find not only ‘redaction’ of all available religious texts, but also 
rapid increasing activity in the Western Oasis as such. 

As the title of the paper by M. Kilani indicates, ‘Between geographical imaginary and 
geographical reality: Byblos and the limits of the world in the 18th dynasty’ (pp. 74-87), 
something important happened during the 18th Dynasty in respect of Egyptian geographi- 
cal strategy or better relations with foreign lands (God’s Lands) around Egypt, i.e. Punt 
in the south, and mainly Byblos in the north. The many references to travel to both places 
in biographical texts speak about the prestige they enjoyed in the Egyptian imagination 
from the Old Kingdom onwards, as exotic places and sources of precious goods. However, 
everything changed after Thutmose III’s successful military campaigns — Byblos became 
a vassal state with all the consequences. The new geographical reality crucially changed 
old paradigm as the geopolitical knowledge of the world was pushed beyond “God's Lands’. 

I highly recommend the paper by S. Klein, ‘A journey through burial practices: the 
protection of the viscera in the 21st dynasty in Thebes’ (pp. 88-101), which in two case 
studies offers an excellent insight into the treatment of the body by comparison of the 
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well-documented burial equipment of Nesikhonsu A, wife of the high priest of Amun 
Pinedjem II (found in the Royal Cache), with that of Taihuty, a chantress of Amun (found 
in the Second Cache). On the basis of elements of viscera protection in both caches: 
i) viscera replaced in mummy, ii) in canopic jars sets and iii) wax figurines of Sons of 
Horus, placed wrapped in the viscera ‘packages’ inside the abdomen, it is evident that 
although both mummies reveal similarities in the treatment of their bodies, their viscera 
were treated rather differently — in reflection of their social status. The final pages of 
this fascinating article are devoted to the phenomenon of ‘empty’ canopic jars and their 
symbolic function in funerary rituals. 

The last paper by F. Taterka, ‘Hatshepsut’s expedition to the land of Punt — novelty or 
tradition?’ (pp. 114-23), touches upon the ideological and religious background of this 
mission, known from the beautiful scene on the north wall of the southern middle portico 
of Hatshepsut’s Deir el-Bahari Temple. A fairly long inscription accompanying this scene 
confirms that it was a religious duty of the ruling king (including female king Hatshepsut) 
to send an expedition to “God's Land’ and bring all its marvels as had already been brought 
under her ancestors. Furthermore, the inscription on the south wall of the southern middle 
portico provides information that a statue of Hatshepsut and her father Amun-Re was 
made and taken to Punt, where it was to stand and serve as a cult object. In this way 
Hatshepsut declared the domination of Egypt over this far part of the world. All in all, the 
Punt expedition can be considered as one important facet of her activities inspired from 
ancient traditions. 

As is evident from the articles reviewed, the approaches to the phenomenon of ‘travel’ 
— both real and intellectual — are as rich as the life of the ancient Egyptians and I can only 
add that all the contributions make this book highly recommendable. 


Charles University, Prague Kvéta Smoláriková 


S. Amorai-Stark and M. Herschkovitz, Ancient Gems, Finger Rings and Seal Boxes from 
Caesarea Maritima, Shay Hendler, Zichron Yaakov, Tel Aviv 2016, 510 pp., illustra- 
tions. Cased. ISBN 978-965-555-911-8 


This must be one of the most unusual and rewarding publications of Roman gems and seals 
ever to have appeared, raising questions about their usage and popularity in the society of 
a rich Roman township in the East, and demonstrating a remarkable uniformity of practice 
through the empire. They are in the collection of Shay Hendler and are the product of 
some 20 years of his walking the fields which cover the ancient city of Caesarea, on the 
coast of Israel, north of Tel Aviv, and picking up every small object of stone or metal that 
he could see. The finds had presumably fallen from the hands or pockets of citizens or are 
from ruins of buildings. They offer a remarkable insight to the lives of the inhabitants. In 
effect they differ very little from similar, usually excavated finds, from other cities of the 
Roman empire, East and West: itself a commentary on the uniformity of Roman behaviour 
and practice through the empire. 

The stones, intaglios and cameos, bear as full a range of familiar Roman devices as one 
could wish, few of them possibly BC and none obviously especially relevant to Roman 
Syria. There are 374 in all, including a few plain. Some are still in their rings, of bronze, 
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iron, silver and gold. They are very fully described and parallels cited from the vast litera- 
ture on the subject. There are also 110 whole finger rings, of various materials from gold 
to glass, several with engraved stones still set in them and a large number inscribed with 
names or mottoes — many of these take us down to the 6th century AD and are Christian, 
Byzantine. Far more unusual are 11 metal (mainly copper) seal boxes with decorated lids, 
designed to protect wax impressions. Finally, there are a number of pieces which reflect 
workshops — pieces of moulds for rings and the like, fragments of decorative stones, 
millefiori glass, and the like. 

It would be difficult to fault the scholarship which has gone into the presentation 
of such unusual material, provoking as it does questions about gem and seal usage, and 
demonstrating the scholarly value of meticulous field-walking, and, of course, full publica- 
tion of results. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


C. Antonetti and P. Biagi (eds.), With Alexander in India and Central Asia: Moving East and 
Back to West, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2017, x+292 pp., illustrations (some 
in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78570-584-7 


This important book publishes papers given at a Venice Conference in 2014 on Alexander’s 
anabasis into the East, part devoted to Asia, part to India. P. Coro discusses the Greeks’ 
largely mercenary, architectural and secretarial role in Achaemenid Babylonia. V. Messina 
considers Greek iconography serving Seleucid propaganda. C. Rapin considers the prob- 
lems of the geography of Alexander’s progress from the Caspian to India, as recorded later 
than the earliest accounts of his invasion, a source of continuing confusion in cartography 
and place names. He has important maps, including a very revealing one (Fig. 3.5) based 
on the Vulgate, with consideration of the Peutinger map and other late attempts at Asian 
map-making. His is a long (nearly 100 pp.) and very important article for historians as well 
as geographers. L. Crescioli looks at Greek influence on the Scythian-related arts displayed 
in the finds from the frozen tombs of Pazyryk at the time of Alexander, and sources of 
influence East and West on this major East-West route. S. Gorshenina takes us into the 
19th-century Russian expansion eastwards, and their use of Alexander as a ‘symbolic image’ 
beside those of Tamerlane and Peter the Great, and as a hero/anti-hero. M.J. Olbrycht 
looks at Alexander’s attempt to create an empire on the Persian model but with an extended 
role embracing India and the use of political propaganda. 

The final five essays are devoted to Indian matters and routes. F. Prontera shows how 
Mediterranean folk had now to look beyond the Caucasus to another mountain range — the 
Hindu Kush, leading to another ocean, and the effect on map-making of what was known 
of the world within the encircling Ocean. A. Zambrini, an expert on Megasthenes, defends 
his picture of Indian society against the view that ‘Greek intellectuals were essentially 
sophisticated liars who knew they were liars’. S. Beggiora thinks that Greek sources, notably 
Arrian and Strabo, interpreted India and its customs so as to help present an exotic 
background to Alexander’s adventures there. P. Biagi takes us on the routes followed by 
Alexander and Nearchos back from the Indus to Babylon. In this matter research has long 
been baffled by prejudice, changes in landscape and climate, now better understood after 
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years of field work which have in fact been unable to reveal much reliable about the ancient 
routes: not the least of the puzzles bequeathed to scholarship by the great man. Finally, 
V. Bucciantini finds that Arrian’s account of Nearchos’ voyage may have been influenced 
more by Homer than accurate geography. 

Central Asian antiquity has become very popular in recent years, despite problems of 
accessibility to sites, and thanks to some revealing exhibitions of finds. These essays, largely 
Italian contributions (they also have worked in the area), are welcome, despite some reluc- 
tance to cite many non-Italian studies of the subjects and sites involved. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


N. Arslan, E.-M. Mohr and K. Rheidt (eds.), Assos: Neue Forschungsergebnisse zur Bau- 
geschichte und Archäologie der südlichen Troas, Asia Minor Studien 78, Verlag Dr Rudolf 
Habelt, Bonn 2016, x+234 pp., illustrations, 86 plates, 16 colour plates, 1 fold-out 
map. Cased. ISBN 978-3-7749-395 1-6 


The papers published in this volume of the Asia Minor Studien series were presented at 
an international colloquium held at the University of Cottbus in 2012. They are concerned 
with the recent work undertaken by German and Turkish archaeologists at Assos, together 
with a paper by Bonna Wescoat which forms an epilogue to her monumental study of the 
Temple of Athena there, published shortly after the conference itself and which forms, as 
it were, an acknowledgment of the 19th-century American excavations at Assos. 

The first paper, by Haiko Tiirk, concerns the town fortifications. These are attributed 
to five different periods. Phase 1 comprises large polygonal blocks round the upper Acropolis 
terrace and the saddle to the north-west, preserved only in fragmentary stretches and pre- 
historic in date; whether Bronze Age or Iron Age is uncertain. Phase 2 comprises stretches 
of polygonal masonry, Phase 3 consists of squared blocks, as also does Phase 4 which is 
dated to the end of the 4th century. Phase 5, finally, is Hellenistic. The importance of this 
paper lies with the description of Phase 2 which is traced in detail and goes with the 
Archaic development of the city. 

Next, Ayça Polat Becks describes the outlying sites of Lamponeia and Topgakillar, 
adjacent fortified communities, typical of the smaller sites in the Troad. 

Then follows Wescoat’s epilogue to her study of the Temple of Athena, which needs to 
be read in conjunction with her book on this puzzling building and her discovery that it 
had to be substantially repaired soon after its original construction. As an isolated example 
of a Doric temple in Asia Minor it is difficult to place. Its use of figured relief decoration 
does not follow an established Doric canon. Its precise date is debateable, whether high 
Archaic or (because of its 13 x 6 column plan) late Archaic. Here Wescoat comes out quite 
strongly for a high Archaic date ca. 540 BC. As to the relief decoration, she points to the 
continuous frieze of the Parthenon and of the great Macedonian tomb at Lefkhadia. How- 
ever, any direct link to these is unlikely, and I would argue that there is a totally different 
reason for the use of a continuous figured frieze on the Parthenon which has nothing to do 
with the 6th century BC. 

Klaus Miiller discusses his investigation of the Acropolis of Assos. He establishes six 
phases of development. The first is before the construction of the Temple of Athena. The 
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second, contemporary with the temple, includes polygonal fortification walls to the south 
and south-west edges, the temple itself and a structure which might be the altar. Phase 3 
follows this, ashlar walling on the east and south sides edges and the lower temple terrace. 
Phase 4 is the line of the Late Byzantine surround wall, with the partial demolition of the 
temple. Phase 5, the later demolition of the temple and the destruction of the most part of 
the Phase 4 walling. Phase 6, recent, the final demolition work on the temple with, finally, 
the re-erection of temple columns and repair. 

Nurettin Arslan deals with recent work in the Agora and its buildings. The discovery of 
a completing section of the dedicatory inscription of the Bouleuterion gives the name of 
the dedicatee and can be dated to the second half of the 4th century BC. Excavation at the 
so-called Agora Temple now enables it to be dated to the late 2nd or early 3rd century AD. 

Caner Bakan describes Hellenistic pottery from excavations in the Western Necropolis, 
the north stoa of the Agora and the Late Antique Neighbourhood, with a catalogue. 

Ogus Kogyigu writes on the early level in the living quarter in the south-west part of 
Assos. Excavation here revealed polygonal masonry with finds of predominantly polished 
grey ware pottery comparable with material from Archaic and ‘pre-Archaic’ levels at Larisa, 
Old Smyrna and elsewhere. Other material dates to 5th to mid-4th centuries BC. These 
excavations demonstrate that the history of this residential area goes back to the beginning 
of the Archaic period, with a change to the settlement pattern in the 2nd century BC. 

Eva-Maria Mohr and Klaus Rheidt describe the Assos survey 2010-2012, new investiga- 
tions into the structure of the city and its development from the beginning to Roman 
times. This involved surface and instrument studies towards the creation of a new city plan, 
specifically of the area from the harbour up to the Acropolis and upper plateau. Plans 
(Abb. 1-4 and 5) show the varying intensity of surface finds, of terracottas, Greek and 
Roman amphorae and grey ware pottery. From this is deduced the sequence of building 
and transformation of the various sub-areas of the city, the Agora and west and southern 
areas, the south-west, south-east and east. The evidence of the street network, transforma- 
tion and development in late Classical, early Hellenistic, the period of Pergamene control 
and Imperial times. 

Oguz Koçyiğit provides a second paper, New Evidence for a 2nd- and 3rd-century AD 
phase of the Roman baths, particularly illustrating the find of two terracotta spacers that 
separated the wall cladding from the main structure of the building. 

Dinçer Savas Lenger describes a medallion of Commodus, found, along with 27 other 
coins or ‘coin-like’ objects plus a number of stoneware objects in a small cistern in the 
Agora of Assos. The medallion is of bronze; the obverse, with Commodus’ name, is very 
worn. The medallion is similar to another from Mytilene, now in Florence, and produced 
from the same die. 

Reinhard Stupperich describes the excavations in the West Necropolis undertaken 
between 1989 and 1994. This is an area by the paved road leading from the West Gate 
found in the American excavations of the 1880s. The earliest of the new discoveries 
comprise early Archaic cremation burials continuing those found in the 1880s. These are 
followed by inhumations, firstly in large pithoi and then sarcophagi. Among the sarcophagi 
were found burnt remains not of cremation burials but offerings, mostly dated to the first 
half of the 5th century BC. In Hellenistic times there was a renewal of cremations, followed 
by grave buildings of Roman date. 
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Andreas Külzer, ‘From Assos to Pergamon and Ephesos’, discusses the road system of 
western Asia Minor in Roman and Byzantine times, beginning with geographical consid- 
erations and looking back to the time of the Persian empire and the great Royal Road from 
Susa. From Roman times he outlines the general network with Ephesos as its nodal point. 
Finally he gives an account of the system as it was established in north-western Asia Minor, 
as detailed in the 3rd-century Antonine itinerary and, a century later, the Peutinger Table. 

The final two papers concern churches at Assos. First, Beate Böhlendorf-Arslan discusses 
the pilgrimage and cemetery church at Ayazma Tepe in the West Necropolis area by the 
road leading from the West Gate. This was on the site of an early Christian rock-cut grave 
which obviously determined its position. A small church which was built in the first half of 
the 6th century incorporated the grave in its north aisle. It had an apsidal baptistery 
attached to it. This church ceased to function for a period of at least 150 years in the 
Middle Byzantine period. It was completely renewed in the first half of the 11th century. 
A further reconstruction took place not later than the first half of the 12th century, when 
a side church to the north of the narthex was built as a grave chamber. Other graves 
followed, including the burial of 52 children. 

The second church is the West Church, discussed by Ursina Wittke, and originally 
excavated in the 1880s. It is situated to the west of the theatre. The new excavations show 
that it was originally a hall church built in the 4th century and rebuilt as a basilica with 
nave and aisles in the second half of the 5th century, with a floor mosaic in its nave and 
with columns and capitals of Proconnesian marble. In the 6th century the colonnades were 
replaced by walls. 

This book gives a wide-ranging extension of our understanding of Assos and its archae- 
ology. In itself it forms a tribute to the German and Turkish archaeologists whose collabo- 
rative efforts afford new light on this fascinating and beautiful ancient site. Obviously, 
puzzles still remain: for this reviewer, in particular the choice of Doric for its principal 
temple, and the training and antecedents of its architect. Perhaps there were more Doric 
temples in north-west Asia Minor than we know and, of course, on the other side of the 
Bosporus Byzantium, as a Megarian colony, may well have had examples. For the moment, 
Athena Assos stands unique — and, despite Wescoat’s enthusiasm, I remain sympathetic to 
Martin Robertson’s dismissal of it as an experiment fortunately not repeated. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


A. Belis, Roman Mosaics in the J. Paul Getty Museum, J. Paul Getty Museum, Getty Publi- 
cations, Los Angeles 2016, viii+80 pp., illustrations (mainly colour). Paperback. ISBN 
978-1-60606-497-9 


‘Mosaics are one of the most distinctive and widespread forms of Roman art to survive 
from antiquity.’ So Timothy Potts, the Director of the Getty Museum, begins his foreword 
to this brief but workmanlike catalogue, which (according to Potts) ‘includes all the exam- 
ples of Roman mosaic art in the Getty’s collection'.! Mosaics evidently enjoyed particular 


! Apparently untrue, because we hear on p. 10 that the framing pattern of the Orpheus mosaic 
(cat. 3) — intersecting black and white circles inset with crosses — is ‘also in the Getty's collection’. 
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favour with the Museum’s founder: ‘From his earliest days of collecting antiquities in Rome 
in 1939, J. Paul Getty expressed an interest in the medium .... Getty recalls with pride how 
he came into possession of his first mosaic, the Gallo-Roman mosaic floor with Orpheus 
and Animals (see cat. 3) in 1949.’ 

With the opening of the Getty Villa in the 1970s, the Museum’s holdings of mosaics 
were enlarged by various gifts and purchases. The resulting stock offers a reasonable sample 
of items from across the Roman empire, including both the pictorial compositions inspired 
by Hellenistic emblemata in the Eastern provinces and the simplified white-ground figure- 
scenes and black-and-white geometric ornament of the West, where there had been no 
pre-existing tradition of mosaic production. But it is essentially a modest selection. The 
catalogue comprises only 21 entries, of which several are single panels from larger pave- 
ments — notably 11 pieces with animals thought to have come from a church in Syria 
(cat. 9-19). Only a couple of items represent more or less complete pavements: a Medusa 
mosaic from Via Emanuele Filiberto in Rome (cat. 1) and a strip of flooring featuring 
animal and bird medallions from the antechamber of a bath-building at Antioch (cat. 7). 
Otherwise, some of the bigger panels are merely centrepieces: for example, the above- 
mentioned Orpheus and Animals from Saint-Romain-en-Gal in France (cat. 3) and the 
boxing match between Dares and Entellus from a villa at Villelaure, also in France (cat. 4). 

A modest selection it may be, but some of the mosaics are of considerable interest. 
The Dares and Entellus scene just mentioned is an extremely rare subject, one of the few 
episodes from the Aeneid to feature in the repertoire of the Roman pictorial arts: apart from 
the Villelaure example, it is known only from four other mosaics in the same region (three 
at Aix-en-Provence and one in Nimes) and from relief sculptures in Rome, Metz and Arlon. 
Another rare item is a depiction of the separation of Achilles and Briseis, probably from 
Antioch or its vicinity (cat. 6). Although attested in Late Roman metalwork and other 
media, this subject is found in only three other mosaics (two of them at Antioch) and in 
three Pompeian paintings. Noteworthy, finally, are a vigorous scene of a lion attacking an 
onager, from Sousse in Tunisia (cat. 5), and part of an extended multi-figure composition 
showing huntsmen trapping bears with nets, from Baiae in Italy (cat. 2). 

The presentation of the catalogue is generally exemplary. The arrangement is topo- 
graphical: Italy comes first (cat. 1-2), Gaul next (cat. 3-4), then North Africa (cat. 5), 
finally Syria (cat. 6-21). Each section is prefaced by an account of the background to 
mosaic production in the region, accompanied by a clear map marking the position of the 
relevant sites. In two cases, Villelaure and the Bath of Apolausis at Antioch, there is also an 
introductory essay describing the history of the excavations and setting the mosaics in their 
architectural context. These articles, along with the catalogue entries, are pitched at a fairly 
basic level but are careful and thorough: for every mosaic there is a discussion divided into 
five sections — provenance, commentary, comparanda, condition, and bibliography. Some 
of the material which the reviewer would expect to find under ‘comparanda’ actually 
appears under ‘commentary’; but this is a minor quibble — the search for parallels has been 
painstaking, and little of importance is omitted. 

There are, admittedly, one or two misunderstandings or oversimplifications. On p. 30, 
for instance, the term “multiple décor’ is used loosely to describe the format of the Orpheus 
and Animals mosaic (cat. 3), a ‘grid-like framework fitted with a series of related figures 
or scenes’, whereas it is normally applied to schemes of large square fields each filled with 
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a different geometric pattern. On p. 35 the image of a lion sinking its teeth into a prey 
(cat. 5) is said to have ‘immediate antecedents’ in 4th- and 3rd-century Greek pebble mosa- 
ics, but the time-lapse is actually five or six centuries, so ‘immediate’ is hardly apt. On 
p. 48, in note 8, it should be specified that the comments about the frequent use of inscrip- 
tions to identify figures and the ubiquity of personifications in the 5th century AD are 
limited primarily to the mosaics of the Eastern provinces: they are not really applicable to 
the Roman empire at large. On p. 27 (and in the glossary on p. 75) the boxing gloves worn 
by Dares and Entellus should be caestus (fourth declension), not caesti. 

But these and other areas of uncertainty do little to detract from the positive merits of 
the catalogue. Including both known pieces and some that have never been exhibited, it is 
a highly useful compendium, which well serves the Getty Museum and its collections. It is 
also beautifully produced, with excellent colour photographs and almost impeccable proof- 
reading. J. Paul Getty would have been proud to see his passion for mosaics commemo- 
rated in this way. 


University of Manchester Roger Ling 


A. Berner, J.-M. Henke, A. Lichtenberger, B. Morstadt and A. Riedel (eds.), Das Mittel- 
meer und der Tod: Mediterrane Mobilität und Sepulkralkultur, Mittelmeerstudien 13, 
Wilhelm Fink/Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh, Paderborn 2016, 543 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-3-7705-6070-7 (Fink); 978-3-506-78522-0 (Schéningh) 


The subject of death seems to be popular in the news, Internet games, politics and real 
hybrid warfare. The book under review contains two introductions; one by the editors on 
the changing relation to death in graves and in the sea, a second by N. Fischer on deaths at 
sea and their memories. The core of the book is divided into four sections; the first deals 
with Mediterranean identities in urban necropoleis. B. Morstadt summarises the evidence 
of Phoenicians, aliens and others in the Early Mediterranean; E. Granser discusses the 
San Montano necropolis of Pithekoussai; J.M. Henke graves of aliens in the cemeteries of 
Classical Athens; and C. Blume-Jung the analogous situation in Rome based mainly on 
funerary inscriptions. M. van der Hoh contributes a paper on mediaeval graves of migrants 
at Pisa, their throwing into the sea or eventually funerals of dead bodies brought to 
the shore. A. Echevarria discusses the situation on the Iberian Peninsula, with Muslims, 
Christians and Jews living together, and parallels in the Maghreb, Egypt and Turkey. 
Finally, H.-P. Laqueur refers to Ottoman cemeteries in Istanbul and D. Richter to hetero- 
dox cemeteries in Italy. 

The second part called ‘Necropoleis as places of conflict contains three papers: 
M. Griinbart on the maltreating of cadavers in the Byzantine empire; A. Berner on plunder 
of the Muslim cemetery of Antioch during the First Crusade; and T. Kruse on the fate of 
Greek Orthodox and Muslim cemeteries in Cyprus after the 1974 war and division of the 
island. The last contribution is a preliminary report on a programme, but the Greek cem- 
eteries in the north are more extensively destroyed than the Turkish ones in the south. The 
third part, called ‘Anonymous Death’, consists of five papers: L.-M. Giinther discussing 
aphaneis and kenotaphia — she considers the Xenophon’s report on not collecting the dead 
corpses at the Arginusae islands exceptional affair; the cenotaphs were only artificial 
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imitations of funerals, not real tombs. J. Lueven discusses the obituaries of pilgrims in the 
frame of fulfilling the honest duty of the pilgrimage; J. Hasse writes about anonymous 
cadavers brought to the shores by the sea and their ‘funerals’; and A. Bani religious and 
state protocols in the cemetery of unidentified immigrants at Sidiro, Evros region, now in 
north-eastern Greece. 

The fourth and last part of the volume, ‘Sea as simile of death’, contains six papers: 
J.F. Quack on fear of the sea and death in the Nile in Old Egypt; J. Töyräänvuori on 
the ambiguity of death in Semitic mythology; C. von Riiden on post-palatial burials in 
Crete; A. Brettebworth on Leander’s Letter (Ovid Epist.18) and Roman funerary inscrip- 
tions; A. Lichtenberger on ambivalent messages about the sea on Roman sarcophagi; and 
L. Raupp on the death of Eric the Good on Cyprus in 1103. 

The volume offers very colourful set of case studies on the subject partly based on 
personal study by the authors and partly compiled from other books, studies and projects. 
It brings useful information on a number of subjects and an interesting combination of 
approaches to them. 


Charles University, Prague Jan Bouzek 


B. Bleckmann and J. Groß (eds.), Historiker der Reichskrise des 3. Jahrhunderts, I: Kleine 
und fragmentarische Historiker der Spätantike A 1—4 u. 6-8, Ferdinand Schéningh, 
Paderborn 2016, xxviii+165 pp. Cased. ISBN 879-3-506-78490-2 


Usurpations, German and Persian invasions, financial struggles: the complicated history of 
the Roman empire in the 3rd century AD has never been an easy subject for research. 
The main problem has been posed by a lack of literary sources, especially when compared 
with the first two centuries AD or late antiquity. This makes it all the more important to 
have good quality editions of the few surviving fragments. Based on the famous collections 
of Felix Jacoby (FGH) and Brills New Jacoby, Bruno Bleckmann and Jonathan Groß 
have now launched a new edition of the fragments of historical works written during 
the 3rd century.! Since his thesis on Johannes Zonaras, B. has become an expert on the 
complicated questions of sources for the history of the 3rd century.” 

This first volume of the planned series contains the authors Asinius Quadratus, Nicostratus 
of Trapezunt, Philostratus of Athens, the younger Ephorus of Kyme, the historian Eusebius, 
Eusebius of Nantes and Onasimus/Onesimus? Each chapter consists of an introduction, 


! The edition is part of the larger series, Kleine und fragmentarische Historiker der Spätantike 
(KFHist), which is intended to cover 90 authors from the 3rd to the 6th century AD. It would have 
been desirable to set the highly disputed term ‘Reichskrise’ (imperial crisis) in the title in quotation 
marks. 

2 B. Bleckmann, Die Reichskrise des III. Jahrhunderts in der spätantiken und byzantinischen 
Geschichtsschreibung: Untersuchungen zu den nachdionischen Quellen der Chronik des Johannes Zonaras 
(Munich 1992). 

3 The fragments of the most famous historians of the 3rd century, Dexippus of Athens (A 5), 
will be included in the second volume of Historiker der Reichskrise. Also not included is the alleged 
chronicle of Porphyrius, since its authenticity cannot be confirmed. 
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the ancient authors’ texts (provided with a critical apparatus), a German translation and 
a commentary, which focuses on historical as well as philological questions. 

Asinius Quadratus (A 1, pp. 1-65), born into a senatorial family, wrote at least two 
major works, a monograph on the Parthian Wars (Parthika) and a history of the period 
stretching from the foundation of Rome to Severus Alexander under the title Chilias or 
Chilieteris (‘1000 years’). Since the thousandth anniversary of Rome's founding occurred 
during the reign of Philip the Arab (AD 244-249), it is assumed that Quadratus wrote his 
Chilieteris in the 240s. Perhaps he planned to finish the work with a description of Philip’s 
reign and was not able to complete it; perhaps he deliberately chose to exclude the reign of 
the then-current emperor in his history (pp. 31-32). Choosing to write in Ionian Greek, 
Asinius consciously set himself in the tradition of Herodotus. 

Many of the fragments of Quadratus’ works have survived in the lexicon of Stephanus 
of Byzantium, and they deal with geographical and topographical issues. The two quota- 
tions of Asinius’ works in the Historia Augusta (fr. 19 and 20) are thoroughly analysed by 
B. and G. (pp. 52-54), and in the second case, concerning the alleged descent of Avidius 
Cassius (fr. 20), the quotation is rejected as an invention of the notorious anonymous 
author of the Historia. Another fragment of Quadratus (fr. 21) which receives extensive 
commentary deals with the name of the Alamanni: B. pleads to see this fragment as authen- 
tic proof that the name Alamanni was already common in Rome before the middle of the 
3rd century (pp. 54-59). 

While Asinius Quadratus is (besides Dexippus) the 3rd-century historian with by far the 
most surviving fragments (30), most of the other writers dealt with in the volume are rather 
shadowy figures. Nicostratus of Trapezunt (A 2, pp. 67-73) wrote a history spanning the 
years from Philip’s reign (AD 244-249) to the capture of Valerianus in 260, obviously 
focusing on the successes of Odaenathus of Palmyra. No fragments have survived. 

Not much survives from the work of Philostratus of Athens (A 3, pp. 75-97) either. 
Malalas made use of it (perhaps through an intermediary source) in his description of 
Shapur’s invasion of Syria and sacking of Antioch, combining it with the work of another 
rather shadowy figure, Domninus. B. discusses at length the difficulties arising from Malalas’ 
blending of these two sources in the passage concerning the Persian attack on Syria 
(pp. 78-81). 

The younger Ephorus of Kyme (A 4, pp. 99-105) wrote a history of Gallienus’ reign in 
27 books, of which no fragments survive.‘ B. and G. (p. 101) assume that the work may 
have dated from the time before Diocletianus, since by then Gallienus’ reign was consid- 
ered disastrous, making it rather improbable that a writer would devote a monograph to 
this subject. 

According to Evagrius (test. 1), Eusebius (A 6, pp. 109-41) was the author of a history 
spanning the years from Augustus to Carus. Since the 19th century, this Eusebius is usually 
identified with another Eusebius, from whose work excerpts have survived in the Codex of 


^ The only reference to the younger Ephorus is to be found in the Suda (test. 1). P. Janiszewski 
(The Missing Link. Greek Pagan Historiography in the Second Half of the Third Century and in the 
Fourth Century AD [Warsaw 2006], 189-90, 329-31) even questions whether the historian and his 


work ever existed. 
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Minoides Mynas (fr. 1—2). Eusebius wrote in the Ionian dialect, trying to emulate Herodotus’ 
work, 

Eusebius of Nantes (A 7, pp. 143-49), a little-known Latin writer of biographies of 
emperors, is sometimes identified with the historian Eusebius (A 6), although the latter 
wrote in Greek. Nevertheless, B. and G. have subdivided their fragments in two consecutive 
chapters, since they are rather sceptical about the identity of the two (pp. 112, 146-47). 
With good reason, B. also questions attempts to identify Eusebius of Nantes with the anon- 
ymous authors of the so-called Enmannsche Kaisergeschichte (EKG) or the Historia Augusta. 

The name of Onasimus (A 8, pp. 151-65) occurs several times in the Suda (test. 1-3) 
as an historian and sophist from Cyprus or Sparta or Athens. A certain historian named 
Onesimus is also mentioned in the Historia Augusta. Whether all these persons must be 
associated with each other or whether the Onesimus of the Historia was purely the inven- 
tion of its notorious author is discussed briefly by B. (pp. 152-53), leaving the question 
open. 

This first volume is an excellent addition to existing scholarship on the 3rd century. 
It offers a handy edition of the original texts with valuable commentary. It is especially the 
lengthy discussions of the many open questions, including the latest research, that make 
this edition a basis for all future studies on the 3rd century. 


University of Bern Christian Körner 


E. Bohr, Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, München Band 18, Germany 98: Antikensammlungen 
ehemals Museum Antiker Kleinkunst: Attisch bilingue und rotfigurige Schalen, Verlag 
C.H. Beck, Munich 2015, 159 pp., illustrations, 21 Beilagen, 84 plates. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-406-67748-9 


The eighteenth CVA dedicated to the Munich Antikensammlungen and the ninety-eighth 
German fascicule continues the tradition of excellence and is an example of the continu- 
ously evolving high standards of the series. Elke Bóhr presents 94 complete and fragmen- 
tary Attic bilingual and red-figure cups of the late 6th century in the collection, including 
works by the best painters of the period such as Psiax, Euphronios, Phintias and Oltos. 

A short preface is followed by an extensive list of publications and their abbreviations. 
A further bibliography with briefest comments introduces the main body of the catalogue. 
Its structure follows the exemplary and continuously evolving standard of CVA: inventory 
number, previous catalogue numbers, find-spot, previous collections, detailed dimensions, 
volume, weight, a complete list of publications of the respective vases including the Bea- 
zley Archive pottery database number (selective bibliographies for some of the most exten- 
sively published cups), state of preservation, technical characteristics such as use of relief 
lines, added colour and coral red, detailed descriptions of pattern and figure-decoration, 
date, and attributions to painters and potters with the names of the attributing scholars. 
Detailed and extensive discussions of all relevant aspects provide scholarly context. Ninety- 
one line drawings in the main body of the text illustrate inscriptions, preliminary sketches, 
graffiti and restorations. 

An appendix deals with five lost fragments, which are illustrated with old photographs 
where possible. 
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Ten indexes give easy access to the volume. Index I provides a concordance of inventory 
numbers and plates and Beilagen; II lists provenances, one vase was found on the Athenian 
Acropolis, 18 were excavated in in Vulci; III references previous owners, among them 
Candelori, Canino and Loeb; IV details the cup types, Al, A2, A, Transitional and B; 
V gives access to entries by diameter, volume and weight; VI lists painters, potters and 
workshops; VII indexes technical details such as plastic dots, traces of firing supports and 
ancient repairs with bronze brackets. Index VIII is devoted to all inscriptions, often 
neglected by other authors of CVA fascicules, and IX to subjects. The subject index is 
highly detailed and lists among many other themes figures shown from behind, frontal 
faces, shield devices, and costumes. Beilagen are listed in index X. 

Twenty-one Beilagen provide 1:1 scale profile drawings, additional drawings, drawings 
of restorations and joins, and old photographs. 

The cups are superbly illustrated on 84 plates; vase profiles are reproduced to scale, the 
largest 1:3, smaller vases 1:2, tondi and fragments 1:1. 

The Antikensammlungen Munich house some of the most outstanding specimens of 
6th-century red-figure cups such as 8704, signed by the potter Kachrylion and the painter 
Euphronios, showing a young horseman on the inside surrounded by coral red, and 
Heracles stealing the Cattle of Geryon — including a delightful shield device of a flying pig 
— on the outside. The bibliography, although selective, covers a page-and-a-half, and 
the vase is illustrated with 12 line drawings and on seven plates and three Beilagen. The 
volume also includes a cup (2619A), which Beazley regarded as the best work of the 
Epeleios Painter, showing a satyr filling a column-krater from a wine skin on the inside, 
and a Komos and Peleus and Thetis on the outside. Satyrs are a common theme (2604, 
2583) and are shown amongst other scenes with drinking horns (2585, 2590, 2608), wine 
skins (2589, 2603) and pointed amphorae (2591, 2621 2613). Amongst other mythologi- 
cal scenes are images of Dionysos, rendered in black-figure on the inside of 2581, Heracles 
with Geryon (8704), the Lion (2620), and with Alkyoneus and struggling for the Tripod 
with Apollo (2590), the Ransom of Hector (2618) and the Minotaur (2624). 2605 shows 
an unusual scene, a youth between large griffins. Aphrodite or a charioteer mounts a chariot 
in the presence of Hermes and Eros flying with wreath on 2609. 

Most of the human themes are typical of the shape and period: athletes (2586, 2588, 
2594, 2605, 2613,), komasts (2607, 2608), symposiasts (2616), archers (2593) and warriors 
(2588, 2619). On the inside of 2592 a youth is carrying a large sack. 

The complete vases of the Antikensammlungen are well known, but the fascicule also 
gives access to a large number of hitherto unpublished fragments. Among the outstanding 
artists published in this volume are the potters Euergides, Hischylos and Kachrylion, and 
the painters Psiax, Phintias, Euphronios, Epiktetos, Oltos and Skythes. The Epeleios 
Painter and artists working around him are particularly well represented. 

In summary, this fascicule of CVA is superb addition to the series and of very great 
interest to scholars interested in cups, artists, iconography and epigraphy of the late 
6th century. 


Beazley Archive, Oxford Thomas Mannack 
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C. Brons, Gods and Garments: Textiles in Greek Sanctuaries in the 7th to the 1st Centuries BC, 
Ancient Textiles Series 28, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2017, xii+452 pp., 
colour illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-78570-355-3 


This is a very thorough account — archaeological, representational, epigraphical — of the 
types and decoration of dress used in Greek ritual and worship, by gods and mortals. The 
physical sources of real finds are more numerous than one might have expected, but we rely 
most on representations and have to hope that all decoration had been added on them — 
which is certainly true in many cases. Only some Archaic reliefs and statuary have paint and 
colour preserved; time has taken the colour from almost all later marbles and eliminates 
nuances in bronze, while original Greek wall-painting is very rare. Scenes include not only 
garments worn but being handled for dedication or safe-keeping. And much is described in 
Greek religious inscriptions which have been thoroughly listed and indexed over many 
years. Where they describe garments they often record colour, and jewellery also comes into 
the picture — dress-fasteners. Scholars have been slow to realise that textiles were a major 
field for figure and myth representation, and generally in the hands of women whose special 
interests might have influenced their work. Scholars will also find the wealth of illustration 
here (all colour): a valuable source for dress types and patterning, furniture and trappings, 
outside the world of religion. 

Special ceremonies are also, naturally, given special treatment. But, for Athena’s peplos, 
the author seems unaware of the reviewers proposal (in RA 2 [1999], 305-30) that 
the figure on the Parthenon frieze handing it over must be what it should be — a girl: an 
arrhephoros with double neck ring and proper dress for a girl (open sided), responsible for 
the production of the peplos and its delivery to the Archon. 

Cecilie Brons’s documentation is thorough, exhaustively researched, so, after a 22-page 
bibliography, the lack of an index is almost disastrous. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


H. Bru, G. Labarre and G. Tirologos (eds.), Espaces et territoires des colonies romaines d Orient, 
Journée d’etude de Besancon, 3 octobre 2013, Presses universitaires de Franche-Comté, 
Besançon 2016, 194 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-2- 
84867-551-0 


This is one of the many excellent volumes published recently by the Institut des Sciences et 
Techniques de l'Antiquité (ISTA) at the Université de Bourgogne Franche-Comté, as part 
of its long-term research programme on ancient territories. This volume focuses on the role 
of colonies, which crucially restructured the political, cultural, economic and military 
nature of the regions in which they were located. The volume aims to investigate the way 
in which the colonial territory was shaped and its impact on the geopolitics of the region. 
This includes issues such as the various legal statuses of land and people, as well as the 
impact of the landscape occurring immediately after the foundation, and in the long term 
by features such as roads. The introduction sets out the many questions that still need to 
be answered about colonies and colonial landscapes, with useful references to recent litera- 
ture on the topic. 
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The first paper, by J.-Y. Guillaumin (‘Organisation d'un territoire de colonie: les exi- 
gences théoriques des textes gromatiques’, pp. 13-24), gives a short overview of the way 
colonies were described in the works of the Agrimensores. Ideally, the colonial town was 
located at the centre of the centuriation grid, which distributed the territory through per- 
fectly straight lines into centuriae. Important were also the boundaries of the territory, 
which were described in great detail. Obviously, as Guillaumin argues, the reality of the 
colonial landscape was not as well ordered as the Agrimensores describe, but the ambition 
to follow the ideal is still visible in many colonies. The colony, according to literary sources, 
served to defend the empire against incursions of enemies, although this did not often hap- 
pen in practice. 

O. Salomies (‘Les gentilices romains en Asie Mineure’, pp. 25-44) explains the impor- 
tance of onomastics for the study of the colonial landscape. There is great variation in the 
gentilicia appearing in colonies in Asia Minor; some even are specific to certain colonies. 
This means that gentilicia appearing on inscriptions can indicate whether the location 
where the inscription was found was part of the colonial territory or not. Salomies’s contri- 
bution gives a clear overview of the way in which gentilicia were chosen, and useful lists of 
gentilicia appearing in the various colonies of Asia Minor. 

G. Labarre’s paper (‘Distribution spatiale et cohérence du réseau colonial romain en 
Pisidie à l'époque augustéenne', pp. 45-69) studies the spatial distribution of settlements 
and roads in Pisidia, in order to investigate whether a coherent plan lay behind their loca- 
tion. In existing scholarly literature it has been argued that the location of various settle- 
ments was illogical or that they were located in the margins of the region. According to 
Labarre, all colonies in Pisidia were in fact located in strategic locations. They either con- 
trolled crossroads or river crossings, or served as administrative centres for the surrounding 
fertile countryside. Furthermore, the rebellious Homonadeis could be held in check, even if 
actual violence against them only occurred in the Augustan period. 

In the next contribution, H. Bru (‘Le territoire d’Antioche de Pisidie’, pp. 71-92) 
focuses on one colony in Pisidia, the capital Antioch. He focuses on establishing the 
boundaries of the colonial territory, as well as the strategic functions that Antioch fulfilled 
in the region. It was exceptional in Asia Minor due to the size and fertility of its territory. 
Unfortunately, no centuriation is known from this colony. Importantly, many people lived 
in the territory who were not colonists, but xenoi tekmoroi (called incolae in Latin): local 
inhabitants who had remained when the colony was settled, or had moved in later. 

Dion, a colony at the foot of Mount Olympos, has never been studied in detail. 
J. Demaille's ‘Le territoire de la colonie de Dion: extension et cadastration’ (pp. 93-117) 
attempts to reconstruct the extent of its territory, where some traces of centuriation have 
been found. He shows that a variety of sources should be used: inscriptions recording gen- 
tilicia, boundary stones or inscriptions mentioning local settlements, which were perhaps 
located outside the territory. Another useful method for establishing the presence of locals 
is the use of the Macedonian era for counting years, which remained in use, indicating the 
presence of incolae. Furthermore, Demaille illustrates that the creation of a centuriation 
grid caused major changes in the territory, which remain visible in the landscape until 
today. 

The longest paper in the volume, ‘Essai de reconstitution du territoire de la colonie de 
Philippes: sources, méthodes et interprétations (pp. 119-89) by C. Brélaz and G. Tirologos, 
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studies the territory of Philippi. This town was located in a very fertile area rich in minerals, 
which had attracted many people over the centuries. This cultural mix remained after the 
colony was founded, since many locals were allowed to stay. It is interesting that many 
private inscriptions were still in Greek, and that the Macedonian era was still in use, indi- 
cating the presence of incolae. These locals, living in vici of varying legal status spread 
throughout the territory, enjoyed some autonomy, but paid a tax to the colony. This meant 
that the territory of the colony was fragmented, with praefecturae of settlers living in the 
midst of local inhabitants. The Romans retained many Greek boundaries and roads; many 
administrative systems were in fact retained from the Greek period. The paper also illus- 
trates the long-lasting impact of the Via Egnatia, which ran through the territory. The 
second part of the paper is a very useful collection of all inscriptions relating to the admin- 
istration of the colony’s territory: milestones, centuriation stones, boundary stones and 
private inscriptions denoting property boundaries. 

In short, this volume shows clearly that an integrated study of colonial territories is neces- 
sary. All source types are equally important: geo-archaeological, inscriptions, literary sources 
and theoretical principles. It is not sufficient to adhere to fixed reconstructions of single colo- 
nies; the nature of the terrain and the soil means that territories were always more complex 
than the theory presented by the Agrimensores. Furthermore, administrative complexities are 
caused by the presence of incolae in the territory. Therefore, the territory should be studied 
diachronically and in relation to the region as a whole. This volume clearly illustrates these 
complexities for a number of colonies. It is a pity that there is no general conclusion that 
summarises the similarities and points out the differences between the individual colonies 
discussed, which makes it more difficult for the reader to grasp the general conclusions of the 
volume. Still, when read in conjunction with the other volumes of the ISTA, this volume 
will greatly enhance our knowledge of colonisation in the Roman empire. 


Delft, Netherlands Saskia T. Roselaar 


J. Budei, Gallorömische Heiligtümer: Neue Studien zur Lage und den räumlichen Bezügen, 
Studia Archaeologica Palatina 2, Verlag Franz Philipp Rutzen, Mainz/Ruhpolding (in 
Kommission bei Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden) 2016, 137 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-447-10625-2/ISSN 2367-2080 


This book is a revised version of a doctoral thesis submitted in 2015 to the University of 
Heidelberg. It gives an account of the vernacular temples erected by the local populations 
of the north-western provinces of the Roman empire, in contradistinction to what the 
author terms ‘podium temples’, that is, the temples of classical form erected by or for the 
Roman authorities. Architecturally there is a clear distinction, not only in the podiums of 
the ‘official’ temples contrasting with the generally lower platforms of the vernacular, but 
also in the use in the official temples of the accurately detailed classical orders — generally, 
of course, Corinthian — where the resulting building, the Maison Carrée at Nimes being an 
obvious example, would not look out of place in Rome itself. The main religious distinc- 
tion is that the vernacular temples are dedicated to the traditional local deities of the area. 
Only occasionally are these gods identified with the gods of the classical pantheon and 
normally they retain their Celtic names. 
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B. lists some 108 examples, either of individual temples or groups of temples such as 
those of the Altbachtal of Trier. The positions of some 68 of these are marked on an out- 
line plan (Abb. 1) but confusingly are not named on it. The book has no conventional 
index. As marked on this plan the main clusters of the temples are along the Rhine, with 
another, much smaller cluster in the area of the upper Loire. Plans and some drawings of 
individual temples are taken exclusively from earlier publications, as are some photographs. 
One photograph, a distant view of the (restored) Temple of Donon, is reproduced on the 
cover and title page and attributed, presumably by the publisher, to the author. Original 
photographs in the text are simply labelled as ‘private’ and presumably taken either by or 
on behalf of the author; if so, they suggest that her visits to the temples themselves were 
restricted to those of the Rhine frontier provinces 

The distinction of form between these temples and the classical examples is clear enough; 
in addition to the podiums on which they are erected the classical temples have rectangular 
cellas, while the vernacular temple cellas are normally square, sometimes circular and very 
occasionally multangular and are surrounded by accessible lean-to verandahs or ambulato- 
ries, the cella walls rising above the level of the verandah roofs. 

B.’s main theme, as her subtitle suggests, is the relationship between the temples and the 
localities in which they were erected, together with the form of their layout and arrange- 
ment within the demarcated sanctuaries to which they belonged. After an introductory 
chapter her second chapter deals with the inner arrangement of the sanctuaries and their 
orientation. She points out that almost all the temples face east — that is, towards the rising 
sun — and that where the temple is within a defined or walled temenos the entrance to the 
sanctuary is directly opposite the front of the temple. She looks at the plans of the temples, 
the surrounding porticos and the apparent form of the roofs. 

The next chapter is concerned with the siting of the sanctuaries and the various situa- 
tions in which they are found. They are typically constructed in open countryside, though 
this does not preclude their siting within the defined urban areas of towns (Xanten provides 
a good example of this). The crucial aspect would seem to be their visibility. This is par- 
ticularly indicated when they are placed on hill sides or hill tops (her photograph of the 
Temple at Donon provides a striking example of this). Other favoured locations are by 
water — rivers, lakes, the open sea. She looks at the classical literature about such sites, but 
without any extensive discussion of the archaeological evidence for the concept of religion 
and religious offerings in water contexts. The next section discusses the relationship between 
rural villas and sanctuaries; finally, the siting of sanctuaries within towns. In all this the 
preponderance of her interests and studies is with the Rhine frontier provinces. The great 
“Temple of Janus’ at Autun, by way of contrast, gets little more than the bald statement 
that it lies outside the town on the opposite bank of the River Arroux. 

Chapter 4 is devoted to the possible predecessors of these Gallo-Roman temples, their 
relationship with earlier Celtic sanctuaries and the oppida. She looks at the example of a 
stage by stage development from a pit to a wooden hut covering the pit to a full Gallo- 
Roman temple at Gournay-sur-Aronde and also at other published examples including 
Uley in Gloucestershire. 

Chapter 5 deals with the later history of the Gallo-Roman temples. B. discounts any 
prohibition of their cults, pointing out that they certainly continued into the 4th and 
5th centuries AD. She looks at the fate of the temples following the Constantinian 
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recognition of Christianity and at places where the temples themselves were superseded by 
churches built on their sites. One misses here any discussion of the temple at Lydney Park 
in Gloucestershire, dated to the second half of the 4th century and beyond, and dedicated 
to the local god Nodens (admittedly anomalous, given that it is rectangular rather than 
square in plan). 

The contrast between the vernacular temples and the classical podium temples derives 
from a variety of factors, determined by the context of the people responsible for their 
construction. The podium temples result from the input of the Roman authorities — ulti- 
mately the emperor himself. Only the conquering Claudius could have brought about the 
construction of a classical temple at Colchester as soon as he had instituted the organisation 
of the new province of Britain. It had to be the Roman authorities who provided the funds, 
the material, and above all the architectural expertise that made such a building possible, 
and this is also relevant to the construction of temples in a similar tradition in other cities 
of the north-western provinces. The vernacular temples do not involve this level of archi- 
tectural expertise whether in design or the actual execution of the building. They are the 
work of the local population, Romanised but relying on local forms and skills. The direct 
comparison is with the creation in these provinces of the rural villa system, and the building 
methods related to this. This does not preclude parallels with the Imperial temples within 
the zemenos and the orientation. The vernacular temples may well include columns and 
pediments, but their walls are not the full ashlar structures and their decoration, mouldings, 
are not the intricate work of the classical type. These temples grow out of local concepts 
and religious needs, but they do this, inevitably, in a localised Roman context. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


S. Chandrasekaran and A. Kouremenos (eds.), Continuity and Destruction in the Greek East: 
The Transformation of Monumental Space from the Hellenistic Period to Late Antiquity, 
BAR International Series 2765, BAR Publishing, Oxford 2015, vii+102 pp., illustra- 
tions (many in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-1429-7 


The book presents a collection of articles based on papers presented at the conference of the 
same title in Oxford in 2011. The Preface details the main goals of the book and provides 
biographic information about the editors, Sujatha Chandrasekaran and Anna Kouremenos. 
Chandrasekaran’s Introduction explains the geographical and chronological framework of 
the workshops. 

John Ma, in ‘Space and/as conflict in the Hellenistic Period’, discusses the problem of 
space in Hellenistic urban culture in relation to socio-economic and political development. 
To start with, he deals with theoretical aspects of the phenomenon of continuity and 
destruction, then proceeds to compare western and eastern Hellenistic archaeological sites 
of its eastern part, Hellenistic Priene as base example. 

Rob Rens (‘Public Squares for Barbarians? The Development of Agorai in Pisidia’) 
compares Pisidian Agoras, showing the importance of the Agora as a principal element of 
the Hellenistic city as a centre of public life of residents and non-residents. 

In ‘From Performance to Quarry: The evidence of architectural change in the theater 
precinct of Nea Paphos in Cyprus over seven centuries’ Craig Barker presents a study of the 
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theatre as a significant and sizable public structure and specifically the changes in the space 
of the theatre precinct. The archaeological excavations at Nea Paphos in Cyprus are the base 
for theoretical conclusions on the development of theatre structures over the centuries. 

‘Christian Transformation of Pagan Cult Places: the Case of Aegae, Cicilia’ (Ildikó 
Csepregi) is devoted to the problem of the use and adaptation of pagan cult places for 
Christian ritual practices. The author, on the basis of Aegae of Cicilia, observes the origins 
and development of such cultic action as incubation and sleeping in different Christian 
cultic places such as St Thecla or SS Cosmas and Damian. To the Christian incubation 
miracle one can, according to author, trace a pagan background. 

Elizabeth Brophy, ‘Lords of Two Lands, Statues of many Types: Style and Distribution 
of Royal Statues in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt', analyses different styles of statues of 
Hellenistic (Ptolemaic) and Roman times mainly from Egypt museums. She specifically 
distinguishes Egyptian-style statues, statutes executed within the Hellenistic tradition and 
Roman-style statues. However, in each of these main sculptural traditions one can observe 
the influences on and of the others. She studies their distribution in the region as an impor- 
tant factor of artistic development. 

Next comes "The Hellenistic Public Square in Europas in Parapotamia (Dura-Europos, 
Syria) and Seleucia on the Tigris (Iraq) during Parthian and Roman Time’ (Gaëlle 
Coqueugniot) concerning the role of the Agora in the infrastructure of two well-known 
Hellenistic cities founded by Seleucus Nicator. Both were located on the main routes link- 
ing urban centres of the Seleucid and later Parthian empires. The author analyses the layout 
of the cities and the Agora as their important place of public activities. The discovery of 
over 25,000 sealings with depictions of humans and deities testify to the energy of the 
Seleucid administration. It should be noted here that an even greater collection of sealings 
was discovered at the Hellenistic site of Seleucia-Zeugma (about 60,000); and the find of 
several thousand sealings in Parthia, at Göbeklidepe (Turkmenistan), could indicate inten- 
sive contacts between different parts of the Parthian and former Seleucid empires. 

Claudia Bührig, with ‘Development, Change, and Decline of Urban Spaces: Gadara 
(Jordan) from the 2nd Century BC to the 8th Century AD as demonstrated by the Theatre- 
Temple-Area’, investigates Gadara, located in Jordan on the border of Syria and Israel. 
In the Hellenistic period, specifically the 2nd century BC, it was an important Seleucid 
fortress on the border with the Ptolemaic kingdom. As the author indicates, one of the 
significant features of the city structure was a space, the Theatre-Temple area, which was 
a place of public activities including religious feasts and ceremonies. She observes the 
evolution of the urban structure of the site during its millennium-long existence until 
the 8th century AD, including the Roman period with its water supply system. 

The Conclusion by Anna Kouremenos summarises the papers and gives a general idea 
of the book, explaining the phenomenon of the transformation of urban space subject to 
the different needs of the population (including religious peculiarities). 

The collection, despite the narrow specific topics of individual contributions, reveals 
one of the important features of the cities’ use of vital spaces and the dynamics of urban 
structures, depending on the specific physical and spiritual development. This is in itself 
a substantial aspect of Hellenistic culture in the Greek East. Thoroughly illustrated. 


Istanbul University Kazim Abdullaev 
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G. Clarke, H. Jackson, C.E.V. Nixon, J. Tidmarsh and K. Wesselingh, Jebel Khalid on the 
Euphrates, Vol. 5: Report on the Excavations 2000-2010, Mediterranean Archaeology 
Suppl. 10, MEDITARCH, Sydney 2016, xi+445 pp., illustrations, plan in end pocket. 
Cased. ISBN 978-0-9580265-7-4 


In the Seleucid period a large fortified military garrison was established at Jebel Khalid, a 
settlement situated on the west bank of the Euphrates in northern Syria.! The site, whose 
ancient name remains unknown, flourished from the early 3rd century to ca. the late 70s/ 
early 60s BC, after which time it was abandoned and never resettled. Excavations of the site 
offer insight into this Hellenistic town whose purpose was to safeguard and oversee river 
traffic and a crossing. This volume is devoted to the work that occurred between 2000 and 
2010. No area excavated during this decade other than the Housing Insula, published sepa- 
rately, was completed. The work is divided into two parts. The first treats four sites in 
summation form and stands as interim results of what was achieved in 2000-2010. The 
second concerns an update on various classes of finds. 

John Tidmarsh’s report concerns Area A comprising the wall and administrative/mili- 
tary buildings on the Acropolis. Excavations were conducted on the southern fringe involv- 
ing a series of structures that appear to have been connected with the site’s fortifications, 
although their identity remains allusive. These reveal three phases of occupation, spanning 
from the mid-3rd century to the early Ist century BC, while a post-occupation phase is 
characterised by ‘squatter activity’ (p. 4). In 2010 work began in the eastern Acropolis and 
the finds may indicate the presence of barracks dating to the second half of the 2nd and 
first half of the 1st century BC. Graeme Clarke discusses the excavation of the site's hybrid, 
amphiprostyle temple with a modified Doric order, whose internal design and proportions 
of the cella correspond to a Mesopotamian formula replete with a tripartite adyton. Frag- 
ments of statuary were also recovered from the temple site, along with altars. The temple 
situated near the centre of the settlement was constructed in the second quarter of the 
3rd century BC and continued as a sacred area well into the 2nd century AD during which 
time a new temenos wall and 23 columnar altars were erected. The temple stands out as an 
exceptional Seleucid period temple exhibiting Graeco-Mesopotamian features in the Levant. 
Clarke also discusses work carried out on the palestra over three seasons. The building is 
peristylar with Doric columns. At the time of the settlement’s abandonment, the edifice 
was dismantled and used as a quarry for building material. The plan of building, including 
its 28 column drums, resembles the Delphic palestra (p. 43). As a public facility serving as 
the locus for the social and cultural life of the community, it was situated near the com- 
mercial centre. An amphora bearing the imprint of a signet-ring with a non-Greek image 
may indicate that the building was also used by a ‘socially-mobile local Syrian or xenos 
(p. 45). Heather Jackson concludes the first part with a detailed overview of the commer- 
cial area. The rectangular complex was planned along a north-south grid between roads 
and quarries. The chronology of the site conforms to the overall dating of the settlement, 
although some of the coins date as late as the 2nd century AD. One of the buildings that 
is a subject of study is a colonnaded building with a porch and courtyard (pp. 56-63). 
Although its function remains a puzzle, Jackson after putting forth a number of suggestions 


! A complete bibliography of 61 publications about Jebel Khalid appears on pp. vi-viii. 
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proposes the enticing idea that it was ‘a commercial administrative centre’ (p. 74), thereby 
elevating the original role of the site as a military garrison. 

In their analysis of the sculptural remains from the temple, Jackson and Clarke conclude 
that two colossal statues, and perhaps a third, derive from the temple — two of marble, one 
of limestone, and another also of marble that had been moved from the temple or the 
palestra. Analysis of the marble indicates a Parian origin. Limestone fragments also found 
at the temple are of Hellenised and locally indigenous images. Unfortunately, their dates 
have proved elusive. It is certain that worship included more than one divinity. Their 
mixed repertoire is reflective of the blended aspect of the temple design, and the mixed 
ethnicities of the worshippers. C.E.V. Nixon’s study of the 127 coins found at Jebel Khalid 
in 2008-2010 (nos. 620-747) increases the total to 742. All but one, a silver fraction of 
Philip Ils, are bronze, of which 635 are of the Seleucid period. The provenance of a little 
more than half reveals that 327 were produced at Antioch. He surmises that the majority 
of the coins were used as pay for the garrison and officials. Not including the five coins 
found by chance, the rest were unearthed during excavations at five locations at the site. 
A concordance of inventory and catalogue numbers concludes the chapter. Clarke pro- 
vides an overview of the 20 stamped amphora handles found in 2008-2010, bringing the 
total found to 116. The majority of these handles derive from Rhodes (89), the remainder 
are Cypriot, Knidian and Thasian, while 21 are of local/regional origin. He deduces that 
as the 21 locally or regionally made handles were found in undisturbed contexts in upper 
levels, the local production of wine and oil and their containers outpaced imports in the 
second half of the 2nd century BC. He ends with a revision of the dates for handles nos. 
1-24, 36n. and 50 proposed in the 1986-1996 excavation report due to recent scholar- 
ship. In Chapter 8, Jackson discusses a bronze figurine found 1993 at the Acropolis Palace 
and is/was in the Museum of Aleppo. The rest of the text is given over 120 terracotta 
figurine fragments excavated in 2006, 2008 and 2010, of which 83 are catalogued, the 
remainder form part of the report’s statistics. The catalogue contains 17 different categories. 
An appendix by Lisa Cougle/Jose concerns a bone or ivory plaque of a soldier or the god 
Ares found at the Main Gate that was possibly inlay for a piece of furniture. His representa- 
tion places him in the ‘tradition of heroic nudity’ (p. 210). 

Tidmarsh’s report, “The fine wares’, concerns 139 specimens found in the excavations 
of 2006-2009, although he notes that many more have yet to be processed in Syria. The 
pottery derives from six sites with the majority recovered from the Acropolis and the com- 
mercial area. Most of the ceramics are Eastern Sigillata A and fine black-glazed wares with 
smaller quantities of three others. Antioch remained the primary source of supply for most 
of the fine wares at the site. Jackson reports on stucco fragments taken from seven loca- 
tions in the Acropolis Palace excavated in 1989-1996 and studied in 2009. She observes 
that the tetrachrome palette is ubiquitous as ‘red, black, yellow and white were the easiest 
colours to obtain and make’ (p. 267). Green earth was also used to create a blue-green that 
was found in rooms 16 and 20. Karyn Wesselingh in Chapter 11 reports on the faunal 
remains excavated in 2006-2010 from six sites. Since Jebel Khalid was not substantially 
reoccupied after the Seleucid period, it affords insight into diet and cultural identity dur- 
ing the Hellenistic period in this region. The faunal remains reveals that the animal econ- 
omy consisted of sheep, goats, pigs, as well as equids, cows, game species and fish. She 
proposes that the inhabitants’ reliance on a meat diet indicates that the local traditions 
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were modified in such a way as ‘to conform to a more culturally Greek diet’, thereby blur- 
ring the ‘ethnic and cultural divisions’ (p. 297). By far the largest report (pp. 299—437) is 
provided by Jackson on the 275 lamps found in 1987-2010, ranging from the Hellenistic 
era to the Byzantine period. From the outset she cautions that hers is primarily a corpus 
of fragments with the rare exception of a whole lamp found usually near a doorway acting 
like a light switch. The typology adopted is the same as what was established in the first 
volume of Jebel Khalid on the Euphrates in 2002 with no new forms leading to new types, 
although some sub-types have been introduced. Altogether the lamps denote that a north- 
ern Syrian network existed that relied on Antioch, imports, and the Euphrates for trans- 
port into Mesopotamia (p. 429). 

In his brief overview, Clarke notes that prior to the Hellenistic period Jebel Khalid was 
uninhabited. He rules out any possibility that it could have been ancient Thapsacus from 
where Xenophon, Darius or Alexander crossed the Euphrates. Based on coin finds and 
ceramics, it appears that this military colony was founded by Seleucus Nicator or Antiochus 
I, but its ancient identity remains a mystery. He offers a concise review of the defensive 
system and the Acropolis Palace, and a section that places Jebel Khalid in an historical 
context as much a military outpost as it was a community that enjoyed a rich social life 
with an estimated population of between 4500 and 7500 individuals. Throughout this 
analysis he raises a plethora of questions, the answers to which remain allusive. 


Wake Forest University, NC Jeffrey D. Lerner 


E.H. Cline, 1177 B.C. : The Year Civilization Collapsed, Turning Points in Ancient History, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton/Oxford 2014, paperback edition with new after- 
word by author 2015, 241 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-691-16838-8 


Turning points (and tipping points) are much in vogue, and this is the first in a new series 
addressing those in antiquity. In the latest addition to his growing body of ‘popular’ work 
(this is ASOR’s “Best Popular Book’ of 2014), Eric Cline focuses on 1177 BC as The Year 
Civilization Collapsed, in an attempt to explain the many and various reasons that brought 
the Late Bronze Age in the eastern Mediterranean to an end. It is furnished with 20 pages 
of notes and almost 30 of bibliography, also four pages of ‘Dramatis Personae’. Thus, the 
pitch seems to be well aimed at an interested, non-specialist readership, one that will stretch 
to undergraduates in need of some introductory reading, even to scholars with other 
specialisms — many of the arguments presented here have appeared elsewhere, but it is C.’s 
strength that he brings them together, pokes them, and suggests whether and why they 
hold water or not. 

There are five chapters — ‘Act I. Of Arms and the Man: The Fifteenth Century BC’; 
“Act II. An (Aegean) Affair to Remember: The Fourteenth Century BC’; ‘Act III. Fighting 
for Gods and Country: The Thirteenth Century BC’; ‘Act IV. The End of an Era: The 
Twelfth Century BC’; and ‘A “Perfect Storm” of Calamities’ — sandwiched between the 
Prologue, “The Collapse of Civilizations: 1177 BC’, and a short Epilogue, “The Aftermath’. 
In the centuries under examination, “Minoans, Mycenaeans, Hittites, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Mitannians, Canaanites, Cypriots, and Egyptians all interacted, creating a cosmopolitan 
and globalized world [recte regional?] system such as has only rarely been seen before the 
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current day’ (p. 171). And we are not left in doubt about modern parallels from the first 
paragraphs of the Preface — apocalypse then and soon. 

‘1177 BC is a reasonable benchmark and allows us to put a finite date on a rather 
elusive pivotal moment...’ (p. 172). What was there in 1225 BC, political and economic 
interconnections from as early as the 15th century BC (the burden of the first three 
chapters), had gone completely a century later (Chapter 4), so this is a midpoint, by which 
time the slide was clearly well underway, chosen for its coincidence with the second(?) inva- 
sion of the Sea Peoples and their clash with Ramses III — the meat of the Prologue. 

The first three chapters knit together events and written and archaeological evidence 
(with a firmer grasp on the written) from the Hyksos to a putative early Trojan War and 
the later actual one, the Aegean List of Amenhotep III, a spider’s web diagram of the social 
connections attested in the Amarna letters (p. 55, with Amenhotep HI and Akhenaten as 
nodal points), the Battle of Qadesh, the Exodus (legend not substantiated), shipwrecks, etc. 
Chapter 4 offers the discovery of Ugarit, with another diagram — of the web of correspond- 
ents in the royal letters in the Urtenu archive there (p. 107) — before destruction, first in 
North Syria (Ugarit), then Canaan (Megiddo, Lachish, Philistia), Mesopotamia, Anatolia 
(Hattusa, Troy), mainland Greece and finally Cyprus (and the debate on its ‘Aegean colo- 
nisation’, perhaps, rather, hybridisation and appropriation, i.e. neither Mycenaean nor 
colonisation: pp. 134-35), plus the unconnected ‘Harem Conspiracy’ in Egypt. 

Chapter 5 offers possible reasons for the collapse — earthquakes, drought and famine 
(‘climate change’ in modern parlance), migrations, rebellion, etc., the Sea Peoples (who 
were they and what happened to them) as players in the transition from the centralised 
command economies of the Bronze Age to something more competitive and entrepreneur- 
ial (rejected), systems collapse (the centre cannot hold), the multiplier effect, the domino 
effect, complexity and collapse, and, perhaps, a shrug that ultimately we are all at one with 
Nineveh and Tyre. 

But to intrude a jarring note, notwithstanding C.’s adept command of the texts: why 
should we accept the self-serving and propagandising records of Egypt’s rulers at face value 
(any more than the Cyrus Cylinder or the speeches of Reichsminister Goebbels)? Who was 
writing, for whom and to what purpose? And what might the Sea Peoples have ‘spun’ about 
their own encounter(s) with the Egyptians, if they had survived the cataclysm that the 
Egyptians described? As the emperor of the Showa Era so charmingly stated in his wireless 
broadcast in August 1945 to (the confusion of) his subjects: “The war situation has devel- 
oped not necessarily to [our] advantage’. 

C. looms large in his own bibliography — undoubtedly he has written much on which 
he can draw here, but it can seem too self-referencing. On the Hittites, plenty of Trevor 
Bryce but no Genz and Mielke.! 


Leeds, UK James Hargrave 


! H. Genz and D.P. Mielke (eds.), Insights into Hittite History and Archaeology (Leuven 2011). 
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J.M. Cortés Copete, F. Lozano Gómez and E. Muñiz Grijalvo (eds.), Ruling the Greek 
World: Approaches to the Roman Empire in the East, Potsdamer Altertumswissen- 
schaftliche Beiträge 52, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2015, 192 pp. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-3-515-11135-5 


The encounter between Roman power and ‘the East’ is one of those subjects that never goes 
stale. Modern research has approached it from a wide range of directions — political, 
economic, social and cultural. Archaeology has provided an ever-widening base of material 
evidence. Chronology and geography invite an awesome sprawl, from the empire-building 
of the mid-Republic to the world of late antiquity; and from the Balkans to the Tigris to 
North Africa. 

The present lean volume offers ten essays by 11 authors. All are worth reading as indi- 
vidual pieces, and the authors should be commended for their thoughtful ‘approaches’ to a 
vastly complex historical problem. But the overall angle of vision of this collection — taken 
as a collection — is, to be frank, a little narrow. Economic history and, in any coherent 
sense, social history are notable absences, so one must turn elsewhere for these important 
dimensions of Roman power. Late antiquity is also absent — except that, in a welcome 
contribution, Ted Kaizer, ‘Dura-Europos under Roman Rule’ (pp. 91-101), gives a hint of 
it by ranging into the mid-3rd century. Non-Hellenic culture is implicitly screened off by 
the mention of a ‘Greek World’ in the title — except that Kaizer, again, makes a welcome 
effort to hold the fort for a wider world of Aramaic and Parthian influences. 

The relevance to Roman power of Graeco-Latinate cultural relations, on the other hand, 
is heavily emphasised, as is the relevance of religious activity. Within these parameters, 
which are very redolent of central traditions in classical scholarship, the book offers a num- 
ber of illuminating chevauchées. First: religion, which I shall take in broadly chronological 
order. Arminda Lozano, ‘Imperium Romanum and the Religious Centres of Asia Minor: 
The Intervention of Roman Political Power on the Temples of Asia Minor’ (pp. 67-90), 
ranges widely on the (largely fortunate) plight of Anatolian temples in the wake of Roman 
empire-building. Elena Muñiz Grijalvo, ‘Greek Religion as a Feature of Greek Identity’ 
(pp. 27-42), focuses on Dionysios of Halicarnassos, Dio of Prusa and Plutarch to empha- 
sise the malleability of religion as an element of Hellenic identity, and its concomitant 
utility both to Hellenic aristocracies and Roman rulers, from the Late Republic to Early 
Empire. Fernando Lozano and Rocío Gordillo, ‘A Dialogue on Power: Emperor Worship in 
the Delphic Amphictyony’ (pp. 127—45), is a superbly localised study of emperor worship 
in the 1st and 2nd centuries AD. 

Secondly: culture and politics, which I shall again take broadly chronologically, albeit 
with one exception to which I shall turn afterwards. Cristina Rosillo-López, “Greek Self- 
Presentation to the Roman Republican Power’ (pp. 13-25), offers a thoughtful meditation 
on the fluid construction of a series of self-images by Hellenes in the 2nd and Ist centuries 
BC. Greg Woolf, ‘Greek Archaeologists at Rome’ (pp. 147—59), looks at the rise of the city 
of Rome, in the closing decades of the Republic, as a centre of ethnographic and antiquar- 
ian research carried out by Hellenes. Maurice Sartre, ‘Strabon et Plutarque: Regards Croisés 
sur l'Hégemonia ton Rhomaiön’ (pp. 161-70), returns to the textual analysis of Hellenic 
attitudes to Roman rule, finding a transition away from a broadly positive treatment in 
Strabo towards ‘une sévére critique du pouvoir de Rome’ (p. 170) in Plutarch — a main 
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argument that is oddly missed in the editorial summary of Sartre's paper (p. 11). Juan 
Manuel Cortés Copete, ‘Hellas, Roman Province’ (pp. 43—65), explores the resonances, 
from the Ist to early 3rd centuries AD, of the unofficial use of ‘Hellas’ as the name of 
the province that was formally called Achaia. Elena Calandra, “Official Images in Athens in 
the Middle-Imperial Period’ (pp. 103-25), provides a solid research paper on imperial self- 
representation within Athens from Hadrian to Gallienus. 

One problem that tends to beset collaborative volumes on ancient history is that edito- 
rial objectives, or intellectual vision, do not always coincide directly with those of the indi- 
vidual contributors. As a result, editorial prefaces sometimes betray a certain shoehorning 
of contributions. The present volume offers an egregious example, which might serve 
to prise open a larger problem. Francesca Fontanella, “The Roman Empire in the Works of 
Aelius Aristides’ (pp. 171-85), is a highly worthwhile paper that well repays sensitive read- 
ing. In their summary, the editors write (p. 11): “This progressive development of Greek 
intellectual power in favour of Rome ... finds its culmination in the work of Francesca 
Fontenella and her analysis of the image of the Roman Empire in Aelius Aristides. In his 
speech To Rome, the sophist very convincingly [my emphasis] eulogises the reasons why the 
Greek world, or at least its ruling oligarchy, could only [my emphasis] see a positive out- 
come to their permanence and loyal participation in the Roman Empire.’ To this grievous 
misdirection, which reflects neither Fontanella nor Sartre, the editors rather inadequately 
add: ‘Nevertheless, the analysis of other speeches of his ... prompts us not to forget the 
limits of Aelius Aristides’ admiration for Rome. Fontanella thus manages a perfect balance 
which means that the sophist is looked on as more than just a eulogist of Roman power.’ 

In fact, the alert reader of Fontanella’s paper will realise several things. One: she is far 
more conscious than the editors apparently are of the variety of ways (including subtly 
critical and admonitory ones) in which To Rome can be read. Two: the grudging editorial 
‘nevertheless’ is in fact the main burden of her paper. As Fontanella says: ‘I shall endeavor 
to ... offer the reader the opportunity to peruse the “hidden writing” behind the enco- 
mium To Rome (p. 172). In this context, her closing paragraph is sobering and important 
(p. 185): “Thus, The Eleusinian Oration demonstrates how the Greek past for Aristides is 
not only a theme of doubtful regret: when it becomes apparent that the Romans are 
unable to guarantee the peace and safety eulogised in To Rome, Greek identity haughtily 
re-emerges from the ‘hidden writing’ and constitutes not only a complementary aspect 
(as in the Panathenaikos) but an alternative to Roman power.’ 

Aside from the glaring contrast between Fontanella’s overall argument and the editors’ 
summary of it, Fontanella’s sense of the ambiguity and conditionality of Hellenic acquies- 
cence in Roman rule is a far more interesting and convincing account than the largely linear 
Graeco-Roman love affair apparently still postulated by some. 

Had this volume made rather more of the 3rd century, or beyond, one would see this 
conditionality of Hellenic support for Roman rule emerge on a grand scale, with important 
retrospective implications for the earlier empire. We miss, here, the implications of the 
Thirteenth Sibylline Oracle, which was cogently studied by David Potter; or the strong 
support rapidly mustered among Hellenic aristocracies by the Palmyrene regime when 
central Roman power presented a stark vacuum; or the rather perfunctory public shock at 
the sack of Rome expressed by the Greek-speaking governing class in Constantinople. The 
present book is good so far as it goes, albeit with reservations about its editorial Tendenz. 
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But it does not encompass such flagrant (and at times frankly disloyal) reinventions and 
appropriations of ‘Rome’ — all of which, and more, must be crucial to an understanding of 
the Roman empire in the East. 


Virtual Centre for Late Antiquity, London Alexander Skinner 


S. Coussement, ‘Because I am Greek’: Polyonymy as an Expression of Ethnicity in Ptolemaic 
Egypt, Studia Hellenistica 55, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Bristol, CT 2016, xix+429 pp., 
map and tables. Paperback. ISBN 978-90-429-3272-2 


Because I am Greek is the revised version of a doctoral thesis that was completed at the 
University of Leuven in 2012. The work approaches one of the principal themes of Ptole- 
maic social history — relations between Greeks and Egyptians — through a comprehensive 
analysis of the phenomenon of double names, that is, individuals possessing either two 
Egyptian names or an Egyptian and a Greek name. 

Studies of double names, what the author calls polyonymy, are numerous and date back 
to the early 20th century. Most have tended to focus either on double names as evidence 
for Hellenisation or on the contexts in which they were used, particularly the tendency 
of Egyptians in government service to use Greek names. These issues inevitably occur in 
Sandra Coussement’s work, but the distinctiveness of her contribution is twofold. Her 
work is the first study of double names that is based on a comprehensive survey of both 
the Egyptian and Greek evidence — primarily papyrological — for polyonymy and that uses 
the concept of identity to explore the experience of polyonymous individuals in Ptolemaic 
Egypt. 

Her monograph is divided into two parts: six chapters which analyse in detail the evi- 
dence for persons with double names in Ptolemaic Egypt and a complete prosopographical 
appendix which summarises the papyrological evidence for those persons. Reflecting its 
origin as a doctoral thesis, the organisation of Because I am Greek is clear and methodical 
with the first three chapters establishing the conceptual framework of the study and survey- 
ing the evidence for it and the final three chapters, which analyse the historical context and 
significance of polyonymy in Ptolemaic Egypt. 

After a methodological introduction explaining how the database of 393 individuals with 
multiple names in Ptolemaic Egypt was compiled using the Trismegistos web site, C. reviews 
in the first chapter previous historiography concerning polyonymy in Ptolemaic Egypt and 
situates her study in the contemporary scholarship concerning identity and ethnicity with 
particular reference to Greece and Egypt. Of particular interest is her observation that, while 
language was a primary determinant of both Greek and Egyptian ethnicity and that both 
Greeks and Egyptians sharply distinguished themselves from ‘others’, in practice limited 
assimilation of foreigners was possible in both societies. In Chapter 2 C. treats the origin, 
chronological distribution, and function of double names, establishing four points: first, that 
the Greeks adopted the practice of using double names from Egypt, where it is attested as 
early as the 3rd millennium BC; second, that polyonymy was relatively rare in Ptolemaic in 
contrast to Roman Egypt with only 590 attested examples before the Roman conquest of 
Egypt as opposed to over 7000 afterward; third, that relatively common use of double names 
began only in the 2nd century BC; and fourth, that, the sources indicate that double names 
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were primarily employed in situations where exact identification of persons was required 
such as official correspondence, contracts, and religious texts. In the third and final chapter 
of the first section of her book, C. reviews the various forms of double names documented 
in Ptolemaic Egypt, showing that the most common form was theophoric names that com- 
bined the names of Egyptian deities and their Greek equivalents such as Horos and Apollo. 

In the first of the three interpretative chapters, C. considers the evidence for the identity 
of polyonymous individuals. To a large extent her conclusions are more precise but other- 
wise parallel those of earlier scholars. Polyonomy was a mid-level and elite practice; and 
while some individuals took second names for religious or familial or even political reasons 
to express, for example, loyalty to the Ptolemaic dynasty, the majority employed them for 
occupational reasons. So, for example, Egyptian-Egyptian double names are most common 
among the higher ranks of the Egyptian clergy; while outside the Ptolemaic military, indi- 
viduals with Greek-Egyptian double names usually held administrative posts involving 
contact with the native population. Finally, whatever their practical reason for taking 
a double name, persons with Greek-Egyptian names most likely did so out of a desire to 
maintain their membership in both communities. 

In the fifth chapter C, reviews the history of relations between Greeks and Egyptians 
from the 2nd millennium BC to the end of the Ptolemaic period and the scholarship 
concerning that relationship. In contrast to the two theories that have dominated previous 
discussion, namely, that Ptolemaic Egyptian society was characterised either by cultural 
fusion or by cultural and social separation of the Greek and Egyptian populations, she 
argues that ethnicity in Ptolemaic society was a flexible concept in which a person’s ethnic 
identity varied with social context instead of being determined by origin. In particular 
she identifies the army and administration as the two areas in which ethnicity could be 
negotiated and the borders between Greek and Egyptian identity crossed. The sixth and 
final chapter of the book contains a detailed analysis of the various contexts in which dou- 
ble names are attested, indicating that, while Greek status was privileged as defining 
the border between the rulers and the ruled, it was also socially constructed so that from the 
2nd century BC on it became increasing fictive with the result that that border could be 
crossed, particularly by members of the local Egyptian elite on whose co-operation the 
Ptolemies’ governance of Egypt depended. 

Because I am Greek is one of the most significant contributions in recent decades to the 
social history of Ptolemaic Egypt. C. clearly defines the parameters — chronological, social, 
and occupational — of polyonymy in Ptolemaic Egypt. By also employing concepts drawn 
from studies of identity in contemporary societies, she is able to escape the narrow focus on 
ethnic origin that has characterised previous discussion of double names in Ptolemaic 
Egypt. At the same time, however, the specificity of papyrological evidence inevitably has 
imposed limitations on her study, since papyri document only the contexts in which double 
names were recorded, not the complete social universe in which they were used. Neverthe- 
less, her monograph will be the indispensable starting for all future studies of the phenom- 
enon of double names in Ptolemaic Egypt. 


California State University, Los Angeles Stanley M. Burstein 
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V. Sarkhosh Curtis, E.J. Pendleton, M. Alramd and T. Daryaee (eds.), The Parthian and 
Sasanian Empires: Adaptation and Expansion, British Institute of Persian Studies 
Archaeological Monograph Series 5, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2016, 
x+132 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-78570-207-5 


In the frame of the project Sylloge Nummorum Parthicorum a conference took place in 2012 
in Vienna. Experts of different periods in the history of the Parthian and Sasanian kingdom 
had a chance to meet and present their research. Since much of the primary information 
about the Parthian period comes from coins the Directors of the project, V. Sarkhosh 
Curtis and M. Alram, decided to broaden the point of view by including scholars working 
on different discipline and problems of the Parthian and early Sasanian periods in the 
discussion originated by the analysis of the coinage. The proceeding of this conference are 
published here, where the several and heterogeneous contributions are divided into for 
main areas: historical, linguistic, archaeological and numismatic. 

J. Gaslain, in the first contribution, reflects on the political role of the two first Arsacid 
kings, challenging the traditional idea, supported by the classical sources, that saw Arsaces 
as a nomadic leader able to establish control over Parthia, taking by surprise the rebel satrap 
Andragoras. According to the author, the first Parthian leader was a man well versed in the 
Seleucid administrative system, a man who had at his disposal the political and financial 
means that were necessary to present himself as a valid alternative to the authority of the 
Seleucids. Furthermore the reactions of Arsaces I and II facing the Seleucid military advance 
are seen more as strategic temporary withdrawals than, as often thought, actual defeats in 
the field. 

M.R. Shayegan deals with the problem concerning the role of Alexander’s and the 
Achaemenids’ heritage in Arsacid ideology. Some references in ancient sources, in particular 
the letter of Parthian king Artabanus II to the Roman emperor Tiberius, seem to show that 
the Arsacids claimed to be the descendants of the Achaemenid Artaxerxes II. A genealogical 
link with the same sovereign was established also by the Commagenian king Antiochus I 
(whose ancestor, Aroandas, married, according to the inscription in the Ahnenreihe at 
Nemrud Dağı, a daughter of Artaxerxes). The same inscription associates the latter with the 
name Arsaces and thus with the Parthian ruling house. 

M. Olbrycht analyses the role of the Parthian noble families in the struggle for power 
within the Parthian empire. In his opinion, during the period between the Ist century BC 
and the beginning of the Ist century AD the Arsacid line of the Sanatrucids ruled in 
Parthia until the death of Phraates V when the princes belonging to that line and living in 
Rome began to struggle against the Arsacid branch of Artabanus and the Median Arsacids 
to regain the throne. An important role in this conflict was played by noble households like 
the Surene and Karene who took the field in opposition to the new Arsacids. According to 
Olbrycht, the defeat of Vonones marked a turning point for the aristocracy: the Surene 
seceded from the Parthian kingdom to found the Gondopharid dynasty in north-western 
India; and Sasan, the alleged natural father of Ardashir I, founder of the Sasanian state, was 
probably a descendant of the Gondopharid line. 

T. Daryaee explores the use and meaning of elephants in ancient Iran from the Achae- 
menid and Sasanid period to Islamic times. Taking into consideration a variety of sources: 
classical authors, Iranian texts like the Shahnameh, along with the representations of 
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elephants in art and coins, the different use of these animals in battle is analysed, both as 
high impact military units and centres of operation. The role of the elephant in connection 
with the royal authority is also investigated. 

M. Ghodrat-Dizaji discusses the geographical location of the province of Parthia from 
Achaemenid to Sasanian times. The location provided by Herodotus seems to match that 
given by the Persian sources, leading to the conclusion that he had described precisely the 
north-eastern location of the satrapy in his own times. The author believes that the location 
shifted westwards to the Iranian plateau from the late Parthian period. 

A. Gariboldi analyses the classical sources, in particular Ammianus Marcellinus and 
Julian, in order to establish to what extent the Romans were aware of the political changes 
that had taken place in the first third of the 3rd century in Parthia with the rise of the 
Sasanians. While Ammianus does not seem to note any difference, using indifferently the 
terms Parthi and Persae, Julian draws a distinction and makes clear that the Sasanians did 
not want to be identified with the Parthians and preferred to be called Persians instead. 
This last element is discussed by the author, who points out the importance of ancestry for 
Iranian historiography. 

A. Panaino examines Zoroastrianism in the Sasanian kingdom. He takes into considera- 
tion ritual and theological Mazdean texts to shed light on the impact of the dynasty in the 
development of the religion in the western satrapies. Kirdér’s inscriptions instead provide 
evidence for the eastern regions, where local traditions where strong. Panaino comes to the 
conclusion that though Kirdér’s ‘mission’ was not fully shared by the Sasanian court, his 
influence on the history of Zoroastrianism was nonetheless crucial. 

R. Gyselen takes into consideration the evidence concerning the survival of Parthian, 
a north-eastern Middle Iranian language in the Sasanian period. Distinguished from 
Persian, a southern Middle Iranian language, Parthian, according to the author, survived as 
an official language until the end of the 3rd century AD and was regularly used by Persian 
monarchs. After that time it was no longer employed as an official language, but was still 
in common used until the 4th/5th century when Persian replaced it in Parthian-speaking 
regions as well. 

K. Rezakhani investigates the epigraphic development from Aramaic to Pahlavi in the 
coinage of Persis: Pahlavi coin inscriptions under the last two monarchs of Persis, Shapur 
and Ardashir V, the future Ardashir I of the Sasanian empire, were influenced by the 
inscriptions on the coins of Elymais, Characene and Indo-Parthia. 

D. Akbarzadeh focuses on two questions in the post-Sasanian sources. The first con- 
cerns the confusion regarding the last Parthian king Ardavan, described as both ‘the first’ 
and ‘the last. This tradition has its origins in a scribal error. In the second part a collection 
of sources concerning the genealogy of the Parthian kings is presented. 

A. Invenizzi deals with Nisa, the best known and excavated Parthian capital. His inves- 
tigation focuses on a specific building: the so-called Round Hall. He suggests that the 
upper part of the building was occupied by a dome structure, rejecting the traditional idea 
that the roofing followed Mediterranean examples. Domes that inspired the Nisa can be 
spotted in the later Sasanian period as well as in ancient Chorasmia and Central Asia. 

B. Kaim examines the sparse sources concerning court life during the Parthian and early 
Sasanian periods. She takes into consideration the architectural decoration of royal palaces 
like the banqueting halls in the Nisa complex. The most remarkable example of court life 
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comes from the palace of Qaleh-i Yazdigird, a late Parthian aristocratic complex close to 
Kirmanshah whose excavation had provided many interesting pieces of stucco decoration, 
where Dionysiac themes imported from the West have evidently been re-elaborated in the 
frame of Parthian culture. 

P. Boillet considers the monetary production of the Parthian mint at Ecbatana. For 
want of other kinds of evidence the coinage of that city constitutes the most important 
source of information regarding Arsacid media. Boillet has studied several thousands of 
coins, performing various statistical analyses on the data he collected. He notes that during 
the short rule of some Great Kings coin production increased, as demonstrated by the 
number of different dies employed for each year or reign. This could be connected to 
a situation of political crisis or internal strife. 

The last contribution from N. Schindel deals with the coinage of Sasanian, Kushan and 
Paradan kings. A main problem in Kushan chronology is to establish with certainty the 
date for the beginning of king Kanishka’s rule (first year of the so-called Kanishka era). 
After several years of debate, recently many scholar have adopted AD 127 for this, dating 
all his successors accordingly. Schindel disagrees with this choice. He thinks that the coin- 
age of the Sasanian king Ardashir I (first half of the 3rd century AD) was the inspiration 
for the motif of the so-called ‘ribbed ribbons’, a peculiar representation of part of the 
monarch’s headgear used by the Kushan king Huvishka (ca. AD 153-191). According to 
Schindel, the same feature is present in the coinage of the later Paradan kings, a dynasty 
of north-western Pakistan, where it is clearly copied from Sasanian coinage. This, in his 
opinion, is valid for Huvishka too, whose rule thus should be dated later than commonly 
thought. 

The volume presents a series of diverse contributions which discuss several aspects of 
the Parthian and early Sasanian periods, admirably integrating, in accordance with the 
intention of the editors, history, archaeology and linguistics with numismatics. 


University of Durham Leonardo Gregoratti 


A.A. Di Castro and C.A. Hope, assisted by B.E. Parr (eds.), Housing and Habitat in the 
Ancient Mediterranean: Cultural and Environmental Responses, Babesch Suppl. 26, 
Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Bristol, CT 2015, vii+323 pp., illustrations (many in colour). 
Paperback. ISBN 978-90-429-3326-2/ISSN 0165-9367 


This book contains papers given at an international conference held in 2011 at Monash 
University’s Centre at Prato in Etruria. It was deliberately aimed at being wide ranging, and 
with as much emphasis on how housing functioned in the ancient world as on the architec- 
tural form of houses as such. The papers are divided into five sections: ‘Phoenician and 
Punic Interactions’; ‘Etruscan Civilization’; “Greek and Hellenistic World’; ‘Eastern Medi- 
terranean World’; and ‘Roman Italy’. 

There are two papers in the first section. Eleftheria Pappa looks at Phoenician settle- 
ment in southern Iberia 900-600 BC. She identifies Phoenician settlements by their coastal 
locality and the type of house (distinct from the huts of indigenous settlements). It is inter- 
esting that the great majority of the supposed Phoenician settlements lie beyond the Straits 
of Gibraltar. Birgit Tang discusses the tesserae in mortar technique for floor decoration in 
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Carthage and places beyond, i.e. in Sardinia and Sicily, dating from the end of the 4th to 
the beginning of the 2nd century BC. 

In the second section there are four papers. Giovannangelo Camporeale writes about 
‘Urbanism, Houses and Society in the Early Centuries of Etruscan Civilization’. He traces 
the development from villages to cities, i.e. from huts to masonry construction. He investi- 
gates the use of house types as models for tombs and, in the houses themselves, separate 
elements, courtyards, water supply, and decoration, the latter involving terracotta panels 
rather than painted decoration. Luigi Donati, on “Town and Countryside in Archaic Etruria 
..., describes the results of his excavations at Roselle, Gonfienti (in the plain of Prato 
itself), Santa Teresa in the Commune of Gavaronno and Poggio Civitella (Montalcino, 
Siena). 

Maria Chiara Bettini discusses hill-top settlements in the middle and lower stretches of 
the Arno, controlled by the city-states of Pisa and Fiesole. Finally, Elisabetta Govi considers 
Etruscan habitat in the Po valley, with particular reference to Bologna. 

In the third section Bradley Ault writes about 'OIKOX KAAOX: The Environmental 
Logic of the Greek Urban House Forms’. He looks at the natural resources immediately 
available for house construction, the raw material of urban houses, the need for stone foun- 
dations whether rubble or cut stone, essential if the main part of the wall, unbaked brick 
being normal, is to survive climatic problems. He then discusses how the form of the house 
reflects the actual living arrangements. Mattthew Fitzjohn examines the cost of building 
materials in “The Economics of House Construction ...’. He refers to studies at Megara 
Hyblaea, and the cost (based on contemporary time and motion studies) of quarrying and 
working the stone required when masonry construction was utilised rather than mud-brick. 
Lisa Nevett discusses variation in house forms, seeking to highlight some of the influences 
which lie at intermediate positions on the scale between the individual and the culture as 
a whole, citing examples from Olynthus, Athens, Halieis and Ammotopos, and also tempo- 
ral changes, from Classical to Roman examples. Heather Jackson returns to the housing 
insula at Jebel Khalid on the Euphrates; this paper was presented before her publication of 
the housing insula in the fourth volume of the University of Sydney’s excavations at Jebel 
Khalid.' Particularly important is her account of the oikos suite in some of these houses, sets 
of three rooms approached from the courtyard and constituting a set for formal receptions 
and seemingly replacing the andrones of Greek houses elsewhere. Kim Vyncke and Marc 
Waelkens write about factors influencing house form and function on the evidence of their 
excavations at Düzen Tepe in south-western Turkey, as to both materials and method, and 
with a special emphasis on the Courtyard Building there. 

The next section is devoted for the most part to papers about houses in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt, specifically the Fayyum and the more southerly oasis of Dakhleh/Kellis, in which 
Monash University was itself involved. Paola Davoli writes on Classical influences on the 
Domestic Architecture of the Graeco-Roman Fayyum sites, where houses were generally of 
two or more storeys (some, indeed, can be described as towers) unlike the more common 
single level houses in the rest of the Greek world. Davoli divides them into three types: 
rectangular, square or almost square, and complex, sometimes with an irregular shape. The 
usual building material is mud-brick, but there also occur architectural elements in stone. 


! Reviewed by me in AWE 15 (2016), 413-15. 
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She also describes wall-paintings. Anna Lucille Boozer also writes about Fayyum houses, 
together with those at Dakhleh oasis. At Karanis in the Fayyum she describes the successive 
phases: the lowest (‘E’ level) dates to the 2nd and 1st centuries BC, and shows a linear 
internal arrangement with progression from room to room in sequence and with very long 
entrance passages. Next (‘D’ level) is superimposed and dates from the middle of the 
Ist century AD, similar but the long entrances are less common. 'C' level dates from the 
middle 1st century AD to the middle 2nd. There were multi-level houses. ‘B’ level dates 
from the second half of the 2nd century to the end of the 3rd century, while ‘A’ level ran 
from the end of the 3rd to the middle of the 5th. She discusses the sequence of houses 
at Trimithis in the Dakhleh oasis, and compares the two sites. Next Colin Hope describes 
the Roman period houses from Kellis in the Dakhleh oasis. He describes the early Roman- 
period houses in two areas (B and C) and especially the details of the colonnaded court in 
house B/1/2. There is a full plan of Kellis, showing the different areas, and a detailed plan 
of B/1/2, together with plans of areas B/1, B/2 and B/3. Architectural remains (part of 
a volute capital, acanthus leaves, modillions) and wall-paintings are described. Particularly 
interesting is the colour photograph of house B/3/1 room 7, showing the wall-painting and 
the amazingly well preserved (though fallen) roof, made of palm beams with bundles of 
palm ribs tied to the underside and then a continuous line of palm ribs coated with mud 
plaster and then white plaster. There are full descriptions of other houses from other areas 
(C and D). This is a most valuable account of an impressive series of houses. Next Gillian 
Bowen gives an account of the archaeological context of the papyrus archive recovered from 
house 3 in area A. These total 53 Coptic and seven Greek documents, and refer to weaving 
and weaving materials, indicating production within the building. Remains of looms were 
also found. Helen Whitehouse revisits the Painted House at Kellis. This is a building 
(B/3/1) at the eastern end of the village, larger than the normal run of houses there. She 
examines the possible religious or funerary significance of the paintings and suggests this 
house was designed to be more than a mere place of habitation with related cult signifi- 
cance. In the last paper in this section Andrea Di Giorgi takes us from Egypt to the domes- 
tic architecture of Roman Syria, specifically to the cities of the Syrian tetrapolis, Seleukeia 
in Pieria, Antioch, Apamea and Laodicea, founded by Seleucus Nicator at the end of the 
4th century BC. He considers the accepted function of mosaic floors in well to do houses, 
associated with an aristocracy, but demonstrates that they extended out of the cities into 
rural areas, and though still aristocratic in character (and expensiveness) they are neverthe- 
less an indication of ethnic and social groups that characterised Syria under Roman rule. 
The final section is concerned with houses in Roman Italy. Penelope Allison writes 
on “Everyday” Eating and Drinking in Roman Domestic Contexts’. She discusses this 
specifically with reference to the evidence from Pompeii, from some 30 houses excavated 
between 1826 and 1977, following up from an article by her in the Journal of European 
Archaeology 3.1 (1995), 145-76. This looks at evidence for furniture and fittings and 
wall recesses, the remains of couches, tables, chairs and stools, and of course the ceramic 
evidence. She contrasts this with the concept of specialised and highly decorated rooms for 
particularly formal feasting, and suggests more consideration should be given to the balance 
between special, formal feasting and the meals needed and consumed in everyday life. Anna 
Anguissola looks at apartments and independent living quarters in Roman houses. She 
defines ‘apartment’ as ‘a group of rooms designed as a semantic and functional unity’: 
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again, this is concerned mainly with houses at Pompeii and looks for units within the plans 
of individual houses, not only the larger extramural houses but more normal houses within 
the town. She looks at apartment sets in the multi-storey tenement blocks of Ostia, though 
she finds these lack the indicators for function normally discernible at Pompeii. She then 
looks at apartments within houses in towns in North Africa. Finally, Taylor Lauritsen 
discusses ‘ter limen tetigi’, exploring the role of thresholds in the houses of Pompeii and 
beyond. This is the function of the threshold in demarcating the critical point of entry 
from the world outside into the private space of the house — and the curious, routinely 
obsessive behaviour of ensuring that one enters with the right foot first. This paper is illus- 
trated with examples of surviving thresholds from Greek sites, including Delos. 

Though this volume sets out to present a wide-ranging view of housing and habitat in 
the ancient Mediterranean its principal interest — not all surprising given its origin in a 
conference organised by Monash at its overseas station in Etruria — is to be found in the 
papers on houses and their urban context in the Etruscan regions and those on the dis- 
tinctly different houses in the oases of Graeco-Roman Egypt. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


R. Docter, R. Boussoffara and P. ter Keurs (eds.), Carthage: Fact and Myth, Sidestone Press, 
Leiden 2015, 144 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-90-8890- 
311-3 


This is a lavishly illustrated accompaniment to the Carthage exhibition staged at the Dutch 
National Museum of Antiquities in Leiden from November 2014 to May 2015, co-edited 
by Roald Docter of Ghent University, Ridha Boussoffara of the Institut national du Patri- 
moine in Tunis and Pieter ter Keurs of the host museum, and with good quality content 
and attractive physical production. The 17 chapters interweave the history of Carthage and 
of its excavation with particular items represented in the exhibition (several of them 
described in side boxes within the relevant chapters). “Carthage: Fact and Myth’ (ter Keurs) 
opens proceedings, followed by ‘Phoenicia: From Place of Transit to Trading Nation’ 
(L.C. Petit), ‘Punic Carthage’ (Docter; the longest by far, and based on several of his previ- 
ous works: pp. 26-43), “The Punic writing system’ (A. Ferjaoui), “The Tophet of Carthage’ 
(I. Ben Jerbania), “Egyptian Influence in Carthage’ (T. Redissi), “Carthage as a Maritime 
Power’ (F. Meijer), ‘Carthage and the local Libyan-Numidian Population’ (N. Kallala), 
through to “The Punic Wars’ (Meijer and Docter). Then “The Mahdia Shipwreck’ 
(R. Halbertsma), “Roman Carthage: History and Monument’ (S. Aounallah), “Christian 
Carthage’ (F. Bejaoui) and ‘Dido and Hannibal through Western Eyes’ (E.M. Moorman) 
lead on to ‘... The Rediscovery of Carthage’ (from the 18th century onwards) (R. Halbertsma), 
‘Reflections of Carthage in 19th century art’ (E. Gubel) and ‘Images of Carthage in the 
20th and 21st Centuries: Films, Comics and Games’ (V. Boschloos), and briefly ‘Ancient 
Carthage in the 21st Century: A Timeless Message’ (M. Khanoussi). A couple of pages of 
‘further reading’ and a single page of index (no mention of Bourguiba or Ben Ali as once 
would have been required) conclude matters. 

A pity that the Preface (p. 7) has the Bey van Tunis and p. 4 has Tunesia; otherwise, 
the English translation by Beverley Jackson is excellent. The table of contents and the 
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actual pagination fall out of step at p. 100 and beyond. Naturally enough, Cato the Elder 
is quoted (p. 81): in our mind’s eye, which of us has not applied his injunction about 
Carthage to some present-day place or institution? I have an ever-lengthening list. 


Leeds, UK James Hargrave 


K. Droß-Krüpe, K. Ruffing and S. Föllinger (eds.), Antike Wirtschaft und ihre kulturelle 
Prägung/The Cultural Shaping of the Ancient Economy, Philippika 98, Harrassowitz 
Verlag, Wiesbaden 2016, xvi+320 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10674-0/ 
ISSN 1613-5628 


In this book are published papers presented at a colloquium at the University of Marburg 
in February 2014, organised by the Marburg Ancient World Centre (MCAW), and devoted 
to the influences of society and cultural contexts on the economy of the ancient world, 
particularly in the light of the current system of approach to economic studies and inter- 
pretation, New Institutional Economy (NIE)/Neue Institutionen Ökonomik (NIÖ), and 
investigating how this system can be applied to antiquity. 

The time span covers the entire range of the ancient Mediterranean and Near Eastern 
world, beginning with the Hittites and ending with late antiquity and early Islam. The first 
two papers are introductory. Evelyn Korn, '(Neue) Institutionenókonomik und ihre 
Anwendung auf die Alte Welt', explains the concept of institutions as a frame for individual 
decision making. This is followed by Kai Ruffing, ‘Neue Insitutionenókonomik (NIO) und 
Antike Wirtschaft, using NIE as a basis for study in place of previous emphases, such as 
Positivist Orthodoxy. 

Then follow papers concerned with specific periods or areas within the ancient world. 
First, those on the Hittites. Evelyn Korn and Jürgen Lorenz discuss the transition from 
private land rights in the Old Kingdom to purely public ownership in the New Kingdom. 
Then Giulia Torri writes on landowners and renters at Hattusa. We then move to 
Mesopotamia: Laetitia Gradin-Thomé on “New Institutional Economics and Ancient 
Camel Drivers...’, the first introduction of camels as beasts of burden in place of donkeys, 
facilitating greater emphasis on long-distance trading and the consequent development of 
long-distance connections. 

Kerstin Droß-Krüpe looks at the nature of principal/agent relationship in trade in 
Roman Imperial times, with three examples: the use of free agents such as friends and family 
in Roman Egypt while wealthy Italian families relied on a network of slaves and freedmen. 
The third form is the development of groups of traders sharing regional and cultural 
connections. 

Sabine Föllinger looks at the economic regulations proposed by Plato in his ‘Laws’ 
in the light of NIE theory. Vincent Gabrielsen considers the economic capabilities of 
institutionalised networks, the private associations (koina) of the eastern and largely Greek- 
speaking part of the ancient world. He looks at examples of how the existence — and tradi- 
tions — of such associations created faith, reliability and trust in groupings which were 
essentially private through a system of proved, traditional reliability. 

Sven Giinther examines the establishment of Special Economic Zones (SEZs — more 
acronymics) in Piraeus and their contribution to the economic system. Next, Stefan Schorn, 
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on the basis of information in papyri (principally P Tebt. III 703 and UPZ 110), considers 
the ideal character for officials in Ptolemaic Egypt. Comparing these with concepts demon- 
strated in honorific inscriptions, he deduces that there are two ideals for officials, one in the 
pragmatic instructions contained in the papyri and an encomiastic one in the inscriptions. 

Wim Broekaert’s paper is entitled “The economics of Culture. Shared mental models 
and exchange in the Roman Business World’. This is concerned with ‘the beliefs and ideas 
shaping a society's economic institutions, or what Denzau and North have called shared 
mental models’ (SMMs - still more acronymics). In this, societies tend to develop institu- 
tions aimed at reducing uncertainty in co-operation and exchange by increasing the predict- 
ability of generally accepted human behaviour. In this Broekaert argues that the family is 
the most important economic unit and that in Roman economy this is the extended family, 
including slaves and freedmen. 

Jesper Carlsen discusses the Roman philosopher G. Musonius Rufus and the cultural 
impact of land and rural labour in Roman Italy and particularly his Eleventh Discourse (of 
those preserved in the anthology of Stobaeus) on The Appropriate Means of Livelihood for 
a Philosopher: specifically agriculture and manual labour and above all the idealised life of 
a shepherd. Ownership of land is not necessary and tenancy provides enough for a liveli- 
hood. Carlsen looks at accounts of conditions and fortunes of tenants in Imperial times and 
the cultural and informal restraints that also existed behind formal agreements. 

Nicolas Monteix considers ‘Perceptions of Technical Culture among Pompeian Elites...’, 
with respect to the Cupids frieze of the House of the Vettii. He describes the various scenes 
in the series — wine tasting, grape harvesting and banquet, preparing clothes, metalworking, 
a chariot race, preparing perfumes, handling garlands. He argues, against Rostovtzeff's 
interpretation, that these scenes represent the occupation of the (presumably freedmen) 
owners of the house, pointing instead to the relative insignificance of the frieze as a lower 
band beneath the more important (though lost) scenes above it, in a room which was 
devoted to formal feasting as a triclinium, and where the position of the diners reclining on 
their couches would in any case have rendered the frieze difficult or impossible to view. 

The trading networks of Palmyra are discussed by Eivind Heldaas Seland, based on 
the epigraphic evidence, from Palmyra itself, the so-called caravan inscriptions, honorific, 
dedicated to named individuals for their services to a caravan or an expatriate community. 
Others have been found along the trade routes and attest to the presence of Palmyrene 
communities in the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden regions. He gives a list of locations or areas 
of attested Palmyrene presence, with date and activities involved. 

Oliver Stoll (Melonen, Mähmaschinen und Manager... ) looks at the frontiers of the 
Roman empire. He considers the economic influence of border postings and the individual 
garrisons which produce distinct cultural environments with links not only within the 
empire but also with regions beyond the frontiers. 

Finally, Ute Verstegen, ‘Recycling, Triumph oder Aneignung?...’ considers the reuse 
of architectural elements in later buildings (Late Antique and Early Islamic), not simply 
as a readily available source of building material but with ideological and belief significance 
in the way elements were selected and the uses to which they were put. 

Taken overall, this series of papers gives a wide view of patterns of economic organisation 
and co-operation in the ancient world, and is a clear demonstration of the impetus that NIE 
has given to this study. It also clearly emphasises the extent of these studies centred on the 
University of Marburg, four papers being given by members of that institution. 
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The particular emphasis of NIE here is on the links and groupings that developed in 
antiquity. ‘Institution’ is perhaps too formal a word for this. It gives the impression of 
official or state organisation. The role of the state does appear in some of the papers — those 
on the economic system in the Hittite kingdom, the organisation of the salt tax in Ptole- 
maic Egypt, for example. But the main emphasis is on the organisation of connected groups 
involved in the prosecution of trade beyond the limits of restricted state boundaries and 
without the direct intervention of the different states concerned. Much of this was already 
appreciated — the expatriate groups of traders in Classical Athens or Hellenistic Delos, for 
example, but it is useful to have these more closely examined in the papers of this volume. 
In the same way, equally valuable is the study of family groupings in the Roman economy, 
and the consequent wide interpretation of what is meant here, particularly the involvement 
of slaves and freedmen — perhaps, dare one say in the face of modern attitudes, the advan- 
tages and benefits of what might come to slaves in this particular historical context. 

Taken all in all, then, these papers help illuminate how economic life and practice 
actually worked in the ancient world, and although there is little here of what can be 
termed new information, the significance of what is known and the understanding of how 
it worked is obvious, and can justify the excitement which NIE has brought to the study of 
ancient world economies. 

And yet..... There are limitations to our understanding. There are enormous gaps in the 
available evidence. Were there expatriate groupings like those at Piraeus in other Mediter- 
ranean cities? A map (Map 1, p. 224) shows the places with evidence for Palmyrene traders 
and groupings. Were there others (surely) for which we have no actual evidence? Do we 
know the actual extent of the Roman familial groupings? 

Above all, the ordinary, as opposed to the economic, historian wants to know what 
this all adds up to. What were the full historical consequences of this economic institution- 
alism? How was wealth distributed at any given point in the ancient world? How far can 
we interpret the economic situation in one place — say the Hittite kingdom — as evidence 
for another — say the Mycenaean world? What was the effect of these economic groupings 
on the ordinary man in the field or workshop? Any mechanism for furthering understand- 
ing of ancient economy is welcome, but let us not be too carried away by it. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


B.S. Diiring and C. Glatz (eds.), Kinetic Landscapes. The Cide Archaeological Project 2009- 
2011: Surveying the Turkish Western Black Sea Region, De Gruyter Open, Warsaw/ 
Berlin 2015, xviii+485 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-11-044496-4/e-ISBN 
978-3-11-044497-1 


The book presents results of the Cide Archaeological Project (CAP), an archaeological sur- 
face survey conducted by an international team of specialists and students between 2009 
and 2011. The results were hitherto published solely within preliminary reports. This book 
is the first compendium to bring together the results from all the field seasons and interpret 
them. 

The project was conducted in the coastal Black Sea district of Cide and the adjacent 
inland district of Senpazar, both situated in the Kastamonu province of modern Turkey. 
The surveyed area stretches over approximately 930 km? and belongs to the territory of 
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ancient Pontus. Like the rest of northern Asia Minor, the hinterland of Pontus has received 
little attention from survey archaeologists. In particular, the CAP presents the first system- 
atic archaeological survey of the western Turkish Black Sea region. Therefore, its results 
open entirely new views on settlement dynamics within the surveyed territory. Moreover, 
they create a unique opportunity, since they represent a comparative sample for other 
surveys conducted in Asia Minor and along the Black Sea coast. 

In the first place, the publication is well and clearly organised — its intelligibility 
enhanced by listing the bibliography for each chapter separately, enabling the reader to 
peruse only the literature directly relevant to the topic discussed in the preceding text. 

The first four chapters might be characterised as introductory. A brief presentation of 
the origins and development of the project itself is followed by a chapter introducing 
ecology, climate and geology of the surveyed landscape. This chapter questions the coastal 
changes influencing the development of habitation patterns in the region as well as prob- 
lems concerning transport, communication, resources and possible livelihood. The third 
chapter includes an indispensable overview of the writings of travellers, from antiquity to 
the Ottoman period, who contributed to the recognition of the region. 

The methodology of the survey is introduced in considerable detail in the fourth 
chapter. Starting with the traditions of archaeological surveys in Turkey and beyond, the 
authors subsequently explain the ambitions of the project, aiming to apply hybrid and 
adaptive methods. For the most part, the methods derive from the challenging landscape 
of the region and from the available data presented within the introductory part of the 
book. An inherent part of the project is a database and the use of GIS, both outlined 
within recording and spatial frameworks. Field methods include a wide range of activities 
starting with desk-based survey as remote sensing to the processing and further interpre- 
tation of particular materials, for instance the ways of sourcing obsidian identified during 
the survey. 

The survey results are presented within nine chapters, for the most part divided chrono- 
logically: early prehistory (ca. 10,000-3000 BC), later prehistory (ca. 2600-2000 BC), 
‘Beyond the Frontier’ (2nd millennium BC), the Iron Age (ca. 1200-325/300 BC), the 
Hellenistic period (325/300-1 BC), the Roman period (AD 1-700) and the Byzantine 
period (roughly defined to the time span of the 7th-15th century AD). This last is but- 
tressed by a separate chapter focused solely on the fortress of Coban Kalesi. Although 
described as Late Mediaeval, the data frame falls within the previously defined Byzantine 
period. The last chapter presents the Cide region from Seljuk to Ottoman times (the 13th— 
20th centuries AD). The chapters are contributed by specialists on the particular topic, 
hence some overlap of coverage: C. Bakan, P. Bess, M. Cassis, B.S. Diiring, B. Gratuze, 
C. Glatz, R. Jones, M. Karasalihoglu, V. Klinkenberg, M. Massa, A.C.S. Peacock, E. Photos- 
Jones, T.E. Serifoglu, A. Versendaal, J. Vroom, J. Wallinga and T.C. Wilkinson. 

The chapters include well-organised tables explaining diverse aspects of themes dis- 
cussed. The tables form a helpful addition to the clearly written texts, giving an overview of 
problems debated. Additionally, each chapter includes drawings of significant finds. Early 
prehistory is mainly represented by chipped stones, subsequent periods by datable pottery. 
Pottery finds are accompanied by photographic documentation. Although the styles of 
drawings and photographic documentation vary throughout the publication, all of them are 
well executed and equally informative. A weakness is that all photographs are monochrome, 
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thus we lose information concerning hues of fabrics. But all finds are also listed in a detailed 
catalogue which includes colour ranges based on Munsell charts. Hence, there is no loss of 
data. Where available, the book presents photographs of outstanding discoveries including 
architectural remains, mainly dated to the later periods and including secular as well sepul- 
chral types. 

Chapter 14 accomplishes the aim of telling the story of the surveyed landscape in a 
long-term perspective. The Cide landscapes are investigated ‘not as a spatial backdrop to 
human settlement and activity but instead as a continuously transformed through human 
interaction with and perception of it’ (p. 392). Conclusions bring several brief thoughts 
concerning the contextualising of the data collected during the survey and highlight some 
of the central themes of past human presence and activity as well as region’s changing rela- 
tionship with the wider world. 

Appendices present the results of material analyses including luminescence dating report, 
chemical and petrographic study of pottery and chemical and petrographic analysis of soil. 
One contains the main recording forms which make the methodology of data collecting 
applied in the field entirely transparent and easily applicable within different surveys and/ 
or as a comparative sample. 

Maps form an inherent part of the book. They are made to diverse scales, offering 
overviews of the entire region during determined periods as well as density of finds within 
one pottery scatter. Alas, all are black-and-white, and there is in some a considerable loss of 
data for want of sufficient and distinct grey hues to be easily recognised: at some points 
identically-shaped symbols are used, differentiated only by colour, and the maps become 
somewhat confusing. Moreover, several lack clear legends and one can only guess what 
diverse symbols really depict. 

The book, although not that large, weighs an incredible 1200 g. Thus, it is more likely 
to be put onto a library shelf than taken to the field. Since it presents clear definitions of 
techniques and offers comparative material, one would appreciate it as a possible compan- 
ion during field work. A solution is available: the entire publication is offered as an e-book, 
downloadable without additional cost at http ://www.degruyter.com/viewbooktoc/product/ 
462641. 

One could reproach authors of individual chapters for providing insufficient detail: 
the material should have offered much more data than here presented. But, as one holds in 
one’s hands the outcome of the entire project, offering an overview of settlement dynamics 
across a span of 10,000 years, I personally find the publication outstanding, well arranged 
and synoptic. Despite several minor slips, it fulfils entirely its purpose and offers a stepping 
stone for future studies of the region. 


Ruhr University, Bochum Barbora Weissovä 


D. Engels and P. Van Nuffelen (eds.), Religion and Competition in Antiquity, Collection 
Latomus 343, Editions Latomus, Brussels 2014, 307 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-2- 
8703 1-290-2 


This book is the outcome of a workshop on ‘Religion and Competition in Antiquity’, held 
in Brussels in 2010 as a forum for ancient historians, classicists and archaeologists working 
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in Belgium. As remarked in the brief Preface, its main goal was to draw attention to a 
theme that rarely receives explicit discussion, namely to clarifying the notion(s) of competi- 
tion and testing its applicability by exemplifying its difficulties and usefulness through a 
series of case studies. As a result, it should respond to the basic question, why a religious 
idea was given preference to still existing ones. 

In their introductory paper, David Engels and Peter van Nuffelen provide us with an 
impressive overview over the main fields where religious competition has been observed, 
referring to historical examples from Archaic Greece through to late antiquity. They set off 
with some general remarks. It is necessary to be aware that the study of ancient religions 
was for a long time dominated by Christian assumptions. Instead, they propose competi- 
tion as an analytical tool to explain religious change as it is embedded in its cultural, social 
and political context. They then deal with the relationship between religion and cultural, 
social and political conflicts. What is called religious tolerance must be set in its contexts to 
show its limits. Tolerance disappears when social and political cohesion of a social or politi- 
cal unit is in danger. If one replaces tolerance by religious competition, it becomes rapidly 
clear that religious competition was never merely religious. Competition also emerges as a 
result of ethnic and cultural difference; moreover, it is connected to the context of social 
status, and religious competition is part of politics between cities and sanctuaries. Equally, 
it is part of religious integration in the shape of Hellenisation, Christianisation or transfor- 
mation and unification insofar as propaganda or manipulation is employed. The second 
section of the Introduction deals with narratives and models of religious change. Here the 
starting point is that there are a number of recent contributions which identify competition 
as an ‘engine of religious change’. This might be true when the theological question arises 
of whether one’s own god is greater than any other competing god, or when the extension 
of the pantheon leads to a competition between gods. In this line of argument it is claimed 
that Christianity did not end competition but created new fronts of competition, for exam- 
ple, for spiritual authority. Only at its end does the Introduction deal with the implicitly 
presupposed market metaphor. Religious competition is said to be limited since polytheistic 
competition tended to control but not enlarge access to ritual practices and cult member- 
ship. This argument puts the market metaphor aside and proposes the ‘religious field’ 
(P. Bourdieu) as a usable means for the analysis of religious competition. 

The case studies embrace an enormous period of time, from the pantheon of Uruk in 
the Neobabylonian and early Achaemenid period to the martyr stories of late antiquity. 
They respond differently to the question whether competition is a useful tool for the analy- 
sis of religious phenomena. To some extent, this is the result of the failure not to have, at 
least, a working hypothesis of competition as a common point of reference. For this the 
cautious distancing in the introductory chapter to the economic definition of competition 
as a mechanism that determines the (virtual) market could have been extended by the dif- 
ferentiating statements on competition as given in economic theory, social science and 
cultural studies. These statements converge in the term "Wettbewerbskultur (culture of 
competition) indicating that there have been different notions of how competition can be 
conceived, in the perspectives of the ancient sources, the realities they describe, and in 
modern scholarly investigations. 

Most of the 11 case studies apply the non-defined term competition to their subject 
without much hesitation. The god Anu competed successfully with Marduk and IStar in 
the pantheon of Uruk from Neobabylonian times onwards (T. Boiy). In the Greek world, 
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oracular consultations (of oracular sancturaries and individual oracle providers) led to com- 
petition in a ‘market in futures’ (E. Eidinow). The competition between the foreign etrusca 
disciplina and Roman religious institutions came to an end not earlier than the Etruscans 
and their culture were incorporated in the Roman past as a part of the ‘national alternative’ 
to Christianity (D. Briquel). In late antiquity the religious disputations did not come to 
an end because of the dominance of Christianity; they went on, proven by the disputes 
between Christian and non-Christian groups (P. van Nuffelen). Differing views on the 
theatre, the focus of the secular city, are seen as competition by which change was caused 
in the religious landscape of late antiquity (I. Jacobs). The fight of the ascetics against the 
devil and the demons, their desire for divine reward, i.e. the entrance to paradise, the strife 
between ascetics, and martyrdom as agon between the Christian and his prosecutors are 
analysed as forms of competition (V. Rosenberger). The martyr stories are presented as 
another example of competition insofar as they were new points of reference for the consti- 
tution of local identities (A. Busine). In a far-reaching study Jewish-Christian messianism 
is analysed as a forward-looking dimension which gave advantage to Christianity in the 
competition with the backward-looking diverse forms of paganism. With the delay of 
the Parousia this advantage was lost and the various new religions (Manichaeism, Sunni 
Islam and Isma’ilism) could catch up with, or even surpass, Christianity (Engels). 

This list of subjects brings the problem to the fore: that, obviously, there were various 
kinds of competition at work in the different fields of human religious thinking and behav- 
iour. Additionally, in some studies competition seems not to be an analytical tool to make 
the historical situation more transparent. It is not easy to connect competition among 
different religious beliefs with the prosecution of some of the most prominent Greek think- 
ers, such as Anaxagoras, Protagoras or Socrates; consequently, the paper has the title “Liberty 
versus Religious Tradition...’ (A. Lefka). Since not much of competition is observed in the 
relationship of foreign and Roman cults in Ostia, the conclusion is here that competition 
between pagans and Christians ‘may have been more of a discourse than a reality’ (F. Van 
Haeperen: ‘Cohabitation or Competition in Ostia under the Empire’). A sceptical position 
shines through the study of the evolutionist perspectives of Ernest Renan and Franz 
Cumont on the relationship between ‘oriental cults’ and Christianity, since evolutionism 
can only know development to the better, but not competition (D. Praet). 

In sum, this book consists of a most useful compilation of case studies and it is also 
a useful guide to what it would need not to be trapped by the current tendency to describe 
almost everything as being competitive but to write a history of the different ways in which 
competition worked in antiquity, religion(s) included. 


University of Innsbruck Christoph Ulf 


J. Engemann, Abi Mind VI: Die Keramikfunde von 1965 bis 1998, Archäologische Veröf- 
fentlichungen 111, Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Abteilung Kairo, Harrassowitz 
Verlag, Wiesbaden 2016, 145 pp., 321 plates (8 in colour), fold-out map. Cased. ISBN 
978-3-447-10477-7/ISSN 2190-5843 


Mit der Veröffentlichung des Buches von Josef Engemann, Abu Mina VI: Die Keramik- 
funde von 1965 bis 1998, Archäologische Veröffentlichungen 111, Deutsches Archäologisches 
Institut, Abteilung Kairo, Wiesbaden 2016, erscheint nun der langerwartete Band zum 
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keramischen Material eines der wichtigsten Pilgerzentren des spätantiken Ägypten. Nicht 
nur die im ganzen Mittelmeerraum verteilten „Menasampullen“ sind in der Archäologie 
bekannt und belegen die Bedeutung des Ortes über die Grenzen Ägyptens hinaus, vielmehr 
sorgten die einzigartigen Erhaltungszustände der Siedlung und der Sakralbauten dafür, dass 
Abu Mina seit 1979 zum Bestand des UNESCO Welterbes gehört. Abu Mina blickt dabei 
auf eine lange Ausgrabungsgeschichte zurück, seit der Ort zu Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts 
von Carl Maria Kaufmann entdeckt wurde. 

Der vorliegende Band behandelt nun das keramische Material, das im Zuge der Aus- 
grabungen des Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts, das seit 1961 vor Ort tätig ist, zu Tage 
gefördert wurde und zwar — wie im Titel des Buches angekündigt — der Kampagnen von 
1965 bis 1998. Bisher waren nur Teile dieses Materials in Aufsätzen von E. publiziert 
worden.' Der vorliegende Band liefert nun einen umfassenden Katalog der in Abu Mina 
gefundenen keramischen Typen, wobei für E. bei der Bearbeitung des keramischen Mate- 
rials das Hauptinteresse auf einer Rekonstruktion der Siedlungsgeschichte und darauf 
aufbauend den geschichtlichen Ereignissen liegt. Der Band lässt sich insgesamt in drei 
Abschnitte unterteilen: Einen kurzen Abriss der Siedlungsgeschichte, einen ausführlichen 
Katalogteil und einen Tafelteil, der neben den Zeichnungen der keramischen Typen (284 
Tafeln) auch Fotografien ausgewählter Stücke zeigt (40 Tafeln). 

Im Abschnitt zur Siedlungsgeschichte schildert E. auf sieben Seiten und zwei Faltplänen 
kurz und übersichtlich die Besiedlungsgeschichte Abu Minas beginnend mit den Überresten 
zweier späthellenistischer Siedlungen im direkten Umfeld Abu Minas, über den eigentlichen 
Siedlungsbeginn des Wallfahrtsortes im 5. Jahrhundert nach Christus, der Hochphase des 
Pilgerheiligtums im 6. Jahrhundert, den Wiederaufbau der Siedlung nach der Zerstörung 
durch die Perser Anfang des 7. Jahrhunderts und schließlich das Ende des Wallfahrtsortes 
und seiner Besiedlung im 9. Jahrhundert. Eingehender werden dabei neun Areale bespro- 
chen (die Gruftkirche, die Große Basilika, das Baptisterium, der Pilgerhof, der Hof südlich 
der Gruftkirche, das Doppelbad, das Nordbad, der Große Peristylbau, das Ostrakahaus), 
deren keramisches Material entscheidend zur Erstellung der Siedlungsgeschichte Abu Minas 
beigetragen hat. E. erläutert dabei die Gegebenheiten vor Ort und geht auf Störungen ein, 
die in den verschiedenen Arealen eine Interpretation des keramischen Materials erschwerten, 
so zum Beispiel die Umlagerung des „Perserschuttes“ bei der Wiederbesiedlung Abu Minas. 
E. weist dabei explizit auf die Schwierigkeiten von Kontextanalysen hin, da gerade durch 
solche Störungen älteres Material in deutlich jüngeren Kontexten aufzufinden ist. Neben 
seinen eigenen Beobachtungen am keramischen Material bezieht E. die Analyse der Bau- 
phasen, die von. P. Grossmann und J. Kosciuk vorgenommen wurde,” ebenso in die 
Diskussion mit ein wie historische Quellen und die Ergebnisse der von H.-C. Noeske 


! Vergleiche hierzu J. Engemann: ‘Das Ende der Wallfahrten nach Abu Mina und die Datierung 
früher islamischer glasierter Keramik in Ägypten’. Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum 32 (1989), 
161-77; ‘Early Islamic glazed pottery of the eight century AD from the excavations at Abu Mina’. In 
W. Godlewski (Hrsg.), Coptic and Nubian Pottery Part I, International Workshop, Nieborow 1988 
(Warsaw 1990), 63-70; ‘A propos des amphores d'Abou Mina’. In P. Ballet (Hrsg.), Ateliers de potiers 
et productions céramique en Egypte (Kairo 1992), 153-59. 

2 Vergleiche hierzu P. Grossmann: Abu Mina I, Die Gruftkirche und die Gruft (Mainz 1989); Abu 
Mina II, Das Baptisterium (Mainz 2004). 
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durchgeführten Auswertung der Münzfunde.? Interessant ist hier vor allem, dass E. bei der 
Auswertung des keramischen Materials zu einem deutlich späteren Datierungsansatz für die 
Gründung des Wallfahrtsortes Abu Mina kommt als Noeske. Datiert Noeske den Beginn 
des Ortes in das 4. Jahrhundert nach Christus — was dem legendären Gründungsdatum 
entspräche — geht E. von einer Gründung im 5. Jahrhundert aus. Auch auf die Fragestellung 
zum Ende der Besiedlung und des Wallfahrtsbetriebes in Abu Mina geht E. näher ein. Ent- 
scheidend ist für ihn hier die Existenz glasierter Waren — koptisch glasierter Keramik und 
Fayyumi-Keramik — in den unterschiedlichen Befunden. Die unterschiedlichen Varianten 
dieser Gruppen, deren Produktionsbeginn E. in das 8. Jahrhundert ansetzt, datiert er in 
das 9. Jahrhundert und entscheidet sich so — trotz gegenteiliger Meinungen — für einen 
frühen Datierungsansatz. Dies begründet er einmal mit dem Fehlen nennenswerter Mengen 
fatimidischen Fundmaterials sowie dem Hinweis auf eine historische Quelle, der „Geschichte 
der Patriarchen der ägyptischen Kirche“, der zufolge Abu Mina in der zweiten Hälfte des 
9. Jahrhunderts von Beduinen in Besitz genommen wird. 

Der Haupteil des Werkes von E. besteht allerdings ohne Zweifel aus dem umfangrei- 
chen Keramikkatalog. Gegliedert ist er nach einzelnen, alphabetisch durchnummerierten 
Gruppen. So behandeln die Gruppen A-C die Keramik späthellenistischer und frührömi- 
scher Zeit: A die Importkeramik aus dem Mittelmeerraum, B die Gruppe der Henkelstem- 
pel und C schließlich die ägyptisch-hellenistische Niltonkeramik. Die Gruppen D-L bilden 
den umfangreichsten Abschnitt des Werkes: Die Keramik spätantiker und arabischer Zeit. 
E. verzichtet dabei bewusst auf eine erneute Charakterisierung der einzelnen Typen, viel- 
mehr verweist er auf bereits existente Publikationen und übernimmt, wie zum Beispiel im 
Falle der Egyptian Red Slip Ware A (E), die Typologie derselben.‘ 

Neben den importierten Tafelwaren (D) widmet sich E. auch der Niltonkeramik (F) — 
einzelne Stücke kann er dabei der Kellia-Produktion zuordnen — und der aus der Mareotis 
stammenden Keramik (G). Ausführlich behandelt er außerdem die vor Ort produzierte 
Menaskeramik (H), zu der auch die Menasampullen und figürlich gestaltete Keramik zäh- 
len, und die für seine Datierung wichtige glasierte Keramik (J). Den Abschluss des Werkes 
bilden schließlich die Gruppen der Amphoren (K) und die der Lampen (L). E. verweist bei 
den jeweiligen Gruppen immer wieder auf die von J. Riederer durchgeführten, leider unpu- 
blizierten Materialuntersuchungen. Besonders interessant ist hier, dass der Ton der glasier- 
ten Keramik der Gruppen J1 und J2 identisch ist mit dem der in Assuan hergestellten 
Egyptian Red Slip Ware A. Und auch die Übereinstimmung des Tones der sogenannten 
„Fayyumi“-Keramik mit dem für die Kochtöpfe der Niltonkeramiken (F) verwendeten 
Fabrikat verdient Erwahnung. 

E. präsentiert mit diesem qualitätvoll gedruckten Band seine umfassende Kenntnis gerade 
der spátantiken und früharabischen Keramik, die er sich im Zuge seiner über Jahrzehnte 


? H.-C. Noeske, Münzfunde aus Ägypten I. Die Münzfunde des ägyptischen Pilgerzentrums Abu 
Mina und die Vergleichsfunde aus den Dioecesen Aegyptus und Oriens vom 4.-8. Jh. n. Chr. (Berlin 
2000). 

E Vergleiche hierzu zum Beispiel D. Bailey, Excavations at el-Ashmunein V: Pottery, Lamps and 
Glass of the Late Roman and Early Arab Periods (London 1998); M. Egloff, Kellia III: La Poterie Copte 
(Genf 1977); R. Gempeler, Elephantine X: Die Keramik römischer bis früharabischer Zeit (Mainz 
1992); J. Hayes, Late Roman Pottery (London 1972). 
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andauernden Mitarbeit in Abu Mina angeeignet hat, und kniipft dabei an die Tradition 
der keramischen Arbeiten von M. Egloff, R. Gempeler und vor allem D. Bailey an, was 
sich auch deutlich an den klar strukturierten Zeichnungen des Tafelteils und dem Aufbau 
des Werkes zeigt. Der Band stellt zweifelsfrei ein unverzichtbares Hilfsmittel fiir jeden dar, 
der sich intensiver mit dieser geschichtlichen Periode Agyptens auseinandersetzt und/oder 
praktisch mit keramischem Material dieser Epoche arbeitet. 


Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitat München Thomas Beckh 


A. Filges, Münzbild und Gemeinschaft: Die Prägungen der römischen Kolonien in Kleinasiens, 
Frankfurter Archäologische Schriften 29, Verlag Dr Rudolf Habelt, Bonn 2015, 
xii+404 pp., illustrations+CD. Cased. ISBN 978-3-7749-3947-9 


This is a revised version of Axel Filges’s habilitation thesis presented at the Goethe Univer- 
sity, Frankfurt am Main, in 2012. It is a basic work distinguished by the rigorous and 
complex approach to its main theme: the treatment of coins as a specific source of impor- 
tant information regarding processes that started to develop in the Greek communities of 
Asia Minor after the inflow of the Roman colonists and their interfusion with the local 
population. The colonial coinage of Asia Minor during the Imperial period possessed an 
extremely rich set of the pictorial themes, analysis of which could be used successfully to 
reconstruct the mechanisms of creating and demonstrating public and civic identity. The 
geographical and political space of the ancient Asian cities where Roman colonists settled 
became peculiar melting pots in which indigenous Anatolian and later Greek traditions met 
new Roman-Italian influences. 

More than 8000 coins representing ca. 1500 coin-types, i.e. various combinations of 
the obverse and reverse, served as the database of the study. Fourteen cities of Asia Minor 
were brought into the focus of the research. This choice was dictated by the safely con- 
firmed status of these communities as Roman colonies, on the one hand, and existence of 
continuous civic coinage on the other. 

The book falls into four main parts, each of which contains numerous subdivisions. 
Part A, ‘Einleitung und methodologische Prämissen’ (pp. 1-22), discusses the role of coins 
in classical archaeology as well as the communicative potential of coin images, first of all, 
those of the reverses, which are considered by F. as one of the main indicators of civic/ 
colonial identity. Trying to answer the question of why Greek cities in the Imperial period 
started to strike their own coins, F. gives preference to the assumption that the main reason 
was seeking to demonstrate the self-identity and unicity of the given civic community. 
Economic motivations in such a case played a secondary role. Roman authorities as a rule 
did not intervene in the process of local minting of coins of base metals, which was part of 
the Roman provincial policy. 

Part B, ‘Lebensorte in der kleinasiatischen Ferne’ (Habitat in the Asia Minor remote- 
ness, pp. 23-56), considers role of the Roman colonies as military and social-political fac- 
tors in the life of Asia Minor during the Imperial period. F. analyses various reasons for the 
foundation of these colonies and distinguishes four different periods in this process: the 
time of Caesar, of Augustus, the turn of the 1st/2nd centuries AD and second half of the 
2nd-3rd century AD. This part also contains brief historical essays on the cities selected for 
the study and discussion on their colonial status 
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Part C, ‘Miinzthemen und -motive im Kontext der Kolonien’ (Coin themes and motifs in 
the context of the colonies, pp. 57-326), represents the core of the book. It starts with a 
descriptive chapter, which gives in tabular form the lists of the reverse types in the coinages of 
each colony with brief summaries comprising characteristics of the pictorial repertory and 
peculiarities of mint activity in the relevant city. F. draws the conclusion that the idea of the 
existence of some specific colonial set of images or some sort of figural canon for that in Asia 
Minor seems to be a remote possibility. He suggests some other explanations for the use of the 
common monetary types by several colonies. Among them one can mention their identical 
political status as well as one and the same ethnic and social stratum from which colonists 
could have come, as, for example, in the case of veterans. It could have been caused as well by 
the geographical proximity of the colonies, which could have borrowed the coin-types of the 
neighbouring city, or by the motivation of fashion and even due to accidental coincidence. 

Then F. offers minute semantic-iconological analysis of the coin-types, the final aim of 
which is to demonstrate the potential of coins as an important medium in the delivery 
of information. All types are grouped by categories: emperor and family, gods and heroes, 
personifications, colonial themes, miscellaneous. For each type a suggestion is made regard- 
ing its possible origin and reasons for its use on the colonial coinage. It is noteworthy that, 
according to F., home civic motifs dominate in amount, and then images follow, which 
were borrowed from the coin issues of neighbouring cities and, last, those from the Roman 
Imperial coinage. F. underlines that the coins of the colonies were an important instrument 
for the identification of the community that struck them. The very Latin legends and 
images, often unfamiliar for the Greeks, already distinguished such coins from the rest of 
the money-stock available and thus fulfilled the identity function. 

F. considers possible a connection between denomination and the image used and 
concludes that the appearance of the same motif on the different denominations could have 
demonstrated that the message transmitted by this motif was more important for the colony 
than the economic convenience of distinguishing different denominations by the different 
types. 

Special attention is paid by F. to comparison of the informative potential of coins and 
other historical sources, above all, epigraphy and literary works. Various kinds of historical 
media as a rule supplement each other, though in the cases of small colonies coins are often 
alone and form the only source of information, for example, on local cults. 

Part D, ‘Koloniale Identität zwischen historischer Verortung und neuzeitlicher Interpre- 
tation’ (Colonial identity between historical location and modern interpretation, pp. 327- 
39) is the concluding chapter. One of the main questions put forward in it is, to what 
extent types of reverses of the colonial coins indeed reflected ancient reality and could have 
been used for the reconstruction of historical events, or of less impressive things such as the 
outer appearance of architectural and sculptural monuments? In other words, were these 
images a mirror of truth or of the wish of the civic community to present itself in a favour- 
able light? F. comes to the important conclusion that only in a few cases can one say that 
coin-types were connected with the real historical situation. More often, they represent a 
reflection of the public consciousness of the community, reproduced with the help of iden- 
tifying images, which served at the same time propagandistic purposes. Colonial coinages of 
Asia Minor, according to F., should be considered as an element of competitive activity 
among local cities. In the colonial microcosm coins were, first of all, playing the role of 
identification and media objects. 
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The book comes to an end with very useful summaries in three languages (German, 
English, Turkish, pp. 339-43) and Part E ‘Exkurse’, which in fact comprises four appendi- 
ces. They deal with problem of attribution of some rare Roman provincial coins (Excursus 
I, pp. 345-52), the question on how local engravers could have been acquainted with 
Roman Imperial coins (Excursus II, pp. 353-56), metrological data of the coins studied in 
the book (Excursus HI, pp. 356-76) and alphabetical list of reverse types (Excursus IV, 
pp. 376-79). 

To sum up, this is solid work that thoroughly explores a subject still hotly debated in 
modern numismatic literature. F. managed to collect and study an impressive amount of 
the relevant numismatic material, which allowed him to make some important and well- 
founded conclusions. Undoubtedly, this book will be highly valued by the wider scholarly 


community. 


Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei Kovalenko 


W. Filser, Die Elite Athens auf der attischen Luxuskeramik, Image and Context 16, Walter 
de Gruyter, Berlin/Munich/Boston 2017, xi+790 pp., illustrations (some in colour). 
Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-044973-0/ISSN 1868-4777 


‘Consideration of this discrepancy between ascertainable fact and archaeologists’ fictions is 
absent from modern discussions of the economic and social history of ancient Greece; it is 
not even glossed over.’ — challenging words, largely justified, in the Conclusion to this big 
book, which succeeds largely for its comprehensiveness and especially for its many pictures. 
There is, moreover, a ten-page English summary. 

Red-figure vases were not cheap, but not so expensive that an average family could not 
afford a set for special occasions. Yet a notable proportion of them bear scenes of upper- 
class behaviour, in the symposion, gymnasion or hunting field (the ‘horsey’ classes), and this 
in what is taken to be a ‘democracy’ without a particularly high average income. Should we 
be surprised, given the taste of middle- or lower-class families of today? Perhaps not, but 
whatever conclusions different scholars might draw from this study, it remains a very valu- 
able conspectus of some of the major subjects for Attic vase decoration. 

Historical theories about the ‘leisure classes’ and ‘the elite’ are discussed, and could be 
discussed for ever. We should remember that Athens was a relatively small place compared 
with a modern city, so the social behaviour of different ‘classes’ was not altogether unfamil- 
iar to all ‘classes’, while democratic decision-taking was a matter for the whole citizenship, 
not altogether for a select, even elected, few. And even poorish families might have a slave, 
even a horse; but a horse is the attribute of a hero — witness the Parthenon Frieze. The 
validity of a statistical approach to vase-painting subjects in the interests of acquiring social 
data could be questioned. If we follow Vickers, the cheapness of the vases invalidates them 
as serious social documents; or Boardman, then there are political implications in the popu- 
larity of certain heroes at certain times. Neither is considered here, and the scenes are taken 
to be direct evidence for the social/political views of their buyer. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 
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J. Fouquet and L. Gaitanou (eds.), Im Schatten der Alten? Ideal und Lebenswirklichkeit im 
römischen Griechenland, 3. Heidelberger Altertumswissenschaftliches Studierenden- 
kolloquium, 8.-10. November 2013, Peleus 71, Verlag Franz Philipp Rutzen, Mainz/ 
Ruhpolding (in Kommission bei Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden) 2016, 193 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-347-10450-0/ISSN 1868-1476 


The 11 papers in this collection stem from a 2013 colloquium in Heidelberg, organised to 
provide young scholars and advanced students of Roman Greece a platform for the exchange 
of ideas. Most of the contributions are distilled from masters and doctoral theses, some of 
them still in progress, and thus offer a foretaste of scholarship that will come to fruition in 
the next decade. Geographically they focus on the territory encompassed within the Roman 
province of Achaia, with occasional excursions into Epirus and Macedonia; the chronologi- 
cal limits are largely the 2nd century BC to the 3rd century AD, with some authors follow- 
ing their subjects into late antiquity. 

I single out the paper of Francesco Camia on spaces devoted to the Imperial cult as 
one of the most successful ("The Theoi Sebastoi in the Sacred Landscape of the Polis’). 
In addition to providing an overview of the varied nature of worship of the emperor and 
of the buildings in which it was conducted, he explores the cult and its architecture as 
mechanisms for integrating imperial power into the cultural and religious structure of the 
Greek city, making the emperor more familiar, supportable and manageable, while giving 
him his due honour. Jana Mätzschker covers some of the same territory (Fruhe Kaiser- 
kultstätten in den Provinzen Achaia, Epirus and Macedonia’), offering a typology of the 
structures in which Imperial cult was practised: new construction, appropriation of or inte- 
gration into the cult of an existing building, or the shifting of a cult statue from elsewhere 
to share a temple with the ruler. Her review reveals different levels of engagement in this 
project in the three provinces and stresses the initiative of local elites in its establishment. 

Mairi Gkikaki turns to the sculptural representation of Roman Imperial women in 
Achaia of the Ist and 2nd centuries (Remembering Classical Greece: Roman Imperial 
Women and their Images’). The highly Classical imagery of these works comes as no sur- 
prise, but the change from portraits drawn from divine types in the 1st century (for exam- 
ple, Livia as Ceres or Nemesis), to the use of formulas typical of late Hellenistic portraiture 
in the 2nd century is unexpected. This apparent shift of model from goddess to citizen 
emerges from a rather small sample of sculpture; it will be interesting to see if a wider body 
of material, when available, will tell the same story. 

Athens and Attica receive considerable attention in this volume, as is to be expected 
given the wealth of both literary and archaeological evidence available for their study. Of 
particular value is Nina Fenn’s full but economical summary and discussion of Roman 
building activity in Athenian and Attic sanctuaries (In neues Light gerückt. Römisches 
Erscheinungsbild griechischer Heiligtiimer’). The well-known interest of Augustus in the 
restoration of sanctuaries may create the impression that the Romans were diligent in their 
care for the old cult places of Greece. Fenn demonstrates, however, that this was not the 
case. Builders of the Roman era paid homage to the past in the use of traditional materials 
and Classical models; but although major cult places, like Eleusis and the Acropolis, 
received significant attention, many sanctuaries became or remained derelict, especially in 
the countryside. A prime example of Roman building in this sphere is the Lesser Propylon 
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at Eleusis, examined by Florian Klauser (‘Altbekanntes neu kombiniert — Die Kistophoren 
der sog. Kleinen Propyläen in Eleusis’). Focusing on the building’s caryatids, he affirms 
their late Republican date through stylistic analysis and explores the socio-cultural context 
of the monument as an interface between Greece and Rome. 

Narrowing the scope to the city of Athens, Caterina Parigi traces the history of the 
Kerameikos from the Sullan sack to the 1st century AD (‘Die Entwicklung des Kerameikos 
innerhalb und außerhalb der Befestigunsmauern zwischen dem 1. Jh. v. Chr. und dem 
1. Jh. n. Chr.’). Contrary to the usual assumption, Athens did repair her walls after Sulla’s 
incursion, an initiative that left no funds for other rebuilding: as important a structure as 
the Pompeion lay in ruins for over a century, while workshops sprang up on both sides of 
the city wall. Outside the walls, burial customs continued as usual, with the addition of 
some elite monuments following a Roman model along the much reduced dromos. Turning 
to the literary and epigraphical record, Anton Telin summarises evidence for the presence 
of Romans in Athens in the last two centuries BC (‘Roman Visitors in Athens [N-I c. BCP), 
concluding that Romans ‘were not involved in Greek life’, a surprising statement given 
such dedications as the Lesser Propylon discussed by Klauser. 

Outside of Athens, Lydia Gaitanou reviews the fragmentary and dispersed evidence for 
the development of settlement on the island of Paros (‘Zur Siedlungsgeschichte von Paros 
in der Kaiserzeit’). Although the Roman period is her focus, she includes monuments of 
earlier times and also previews some of the finds from the recently excavated Harbour 
Cemetery. Georgios Doulfis catalogues 27 lotus/acanthus capitals from Laconia (‘Lotus- 
and-Acanthus Capitals in Laconia’). Of Eastern inspiration and made of local material, they 
document the vigour of local craftsmanship as well as the unexpected extent of monumen- 
tal construction in Laconia from the time of Augustus to the 4th century. Widening the 
view to Argos as well as Sparta, the outstanding contribution of Johannes Fouquet looks at 
architectural monuments as vehicles of memory in the two cities (‘Civic Memoria and 
Architectural Innovation in Roman Argos and Sparta’). He finds that civic memory was 
supported by building new, modern buildings as additions to or replacements for ancient 
ones. This is in accord with a programme of urban modernity, solving the problem of how 
to be ancient and modern at the same time. 

The only paper on a purely literary topic is Christian Fron’s examination of Greek travel 
in the West (‘Den Alten folgen oder die Vorfahren übertreffen?"). Taking his evidence from 
the literature of the Second Sophistic, he finds that the comfort zone of learned Greeks was 
defined by those western lands familiar from Greek myth and legend — especially Spain and 
places along the fabled route of Heracles. They almost never braved the northern provinces 
(too cold, dark and woodsy!), except on official military or administrative duty, although 
they might take note of local customs and phenomena in the course of their visits. 

There is no question that student conferences like the one that spawned this volume 
provide their participants with important training in the craft of scholarship; it is less clear, 
however, that the publication of these conferences serves a rigorously scholarly agenda. 
As the work of young scholars who are still in the active process of learning their trade, the 
papers presented here are unsurprisingly of uneven quality. Many are in the author’s second 
language, so the writing is sometimes inelegant, occasionally unclear. The essays are strong 
on the diligent and meticulous collection and presentation of data, and they provide useful 
and often impressively extensive bibliographies and overviews of their chosen topics. But 
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this information has not always been fully digested, and one senses that the important con- 
clusions are yet to come. It is heartening that the papers of the most experienced of these 
scholars, those who have already completed their doctoral work and are embarking on 
scholarly careers, are the most successful; we may anticipate that the younger authors will 
in time mature into highly capable scholars. 


Washington University in Saint Louis Susan I. Rotroff 


J.E. Francis and A. Kouremenos (eds.), Roman Crete: New Perspectives, Oxbow Books, 
Oxford/Philadelphia 2016, ix+ 247 pp., illustrations, 16 pp. of colour plates. Cased. 
ISBN 978-1-78570-095-8 


This volume originated with the work of a panel on Roman Crete presented at the Roman 
Archaeology conference in Frankfurt in March 2012. It comprises a selected number of 
papers from this, with seven others added, together representing a cross-section of Cretan 
material available to date. It carries a dedication to the late Ian Sanders, the first scholar to 
tackle the subject of Roman Crete. 

In the first paper, Francois Chevrollier writes on From Cyrene to Gortyn, notes on the 
relationship between Crete and Cyrenaica under Roman administration. He notes contacts 
between the two regions as far back as Minoan times. He looks at the reasons why the 
Romans united the two areas as a single province; trade and economic relations and circula- 
tion of coinage; the evidence for Cyrenaicans in Crete; the introduction of the cult of 
Asklepios to Crete from Balagrae in Cyrenaica. When I first visited Cyrene from Athens in 
the 1950s I considered travelling by sponge-fishing boat from Crete rather than the more 
roundabout route to Benghazi via Syracuse. Was sponge fishing also a link between Crete 
and Cyrenaica in Roman times? 

M.W. Baldwin Brodsky discusses Italian sigillata found across Crete as a manifestation 
of cultural identity. She lists the potters whose stamps are found on sigillata from Knossos, 
their chronology and distribution patterns. She considers the reasons for the import of 
Italian sigillata, as a matter of fashion rather than Romanisation, and the chronology and 
distribution patterns. She gives a useful appendix listing alphabetically the potters whose 
stamps are attested on sigillata found in Crete. 

Anna Kouremenos traces the A&ßpus, the double headed axe in Roman Crete and 
beyond, and its significance as a symbol. She begins with a survey of its occurrence in 
ancient literature, from the Odyssey onwards, its use as a religious symbol in Minoan Crete, 
followed by its occurrence in Cretan contexts in the Classical and Hellenistic periods. She 
then looks at Roman period examples from non-Cretan contexts, as a symbol of Jupiter 
Dolichenus from as far afield as Vindolanda in Roman Britain, to its use as a weapon and 
for tree-felling on Trajan’s Column. She sees its post-Minoan evolution as an apotropaic 
symbol, not necessarily linked with specific deities. 

Jennifer Moody looks at the evidence for climatic conditions in the south-west Aegean 
in Roman times to see if it was really different from the present. The evidence she uses 
comes from indirect sources (‘climate proxies’), tree rings, pollen, micro shells, stable iso- 
topes (oxygen, carbon), lake levels and geomorphology. She looks at these as evidence for 
successive periods: before 100 BC; 100 BC-AD 200; AD 200-600; and AD 600-1000. 
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Phase 1 shows warming temperatures and increasing moisture, but conditions began to dry 
out in the second half of the 2nd century AD. In the next phase there was instability 
and initial recovery, in phase three instability returned, while in the final phase there was 
recovery, an increase in precipitation, but things once again turned cold by AD 800. She 
argues that the (admittedly limited) data indicate that the south-west Aegean concurred 
with the scenario outside the region for the most part. She gives a detailed table comparing, 
century by century, Central Europe, the central Mediterranean, the south-western Aegean 
and eastern Mediterranean. She concludes that within the macro-pattern there could well 
be local variations. 

Jane Francis writes about bee-keeping in Roman Crete and the evidence for ceramic 
bee-hives, the majority of those found in Crete being of the horizontal type with straight 
sides and two open ends; other, far less frequent finds include examples with a ring-base 
and a ‘bullet’ shape. It is obvious that honey was an important product of Roman Crete. 

Pauline Karanastasi discusses Roman Imperial sculpture from Crete. From the early 
Roman period comes a male portrait head from Lappa and a decorative table support now 
above the lintel of the church of Aghios Georgios in Fodele, and a fragment of a neo-Attic 
calyx krater from Eleutherna, all these splendidly illustrated by colour plates. The quantity 
of Roman sculpture increases considerably from the time of Augustus onwards, both of 
imperial figures (Hadrian, naturally), gods and divinities as well as anonymous individuals. 
Works were imported from well-known centres as well as being produced locally. 

Following on from this, Michael Milidakis and Christina Papadakis discuss an Attic 
marble table support with relief decoration from Kissamos depicting a wild boar. 

Vanna Niniou-Kandeli and Nikos Chatzidakis give a preliminary report of the excava- 
tion of the Roman theatre at Aptera. This was originally constructed in the early Hellenistic 
period, but was subjected to considerable Roman reconstruction and development, making 
it unique since, apart from the Bouleuterion at Gortyn (converted in Roman times into an 
odeion) all the Roman theatres in Crete are entirely Roman in construction, with a cavea 
supported on piers, radial walls and vaulting. 

Enzo Lippolis, building on recent work by the Scuola Archeologica Italiana di Atene, 
discusses the development of Gortyn from its original status of a Greek city to that of 
the provincial capital of Roman Crete. He examines the significance of the city during the 
Hellenistic period following a time of internal turmoil in the late 3rd century BC. During 
the Roman civil wars Gortyn made the right choice of backing Octavian, who consequently 
assigned to it the role of capital of the (senatorial) province. Lippolis looks at the conse- 
quences this had for the city, the development of its urban landscape from Hellenistic to 
Roman, the layout and the buildings constructed within this layout such as the thermae of 
Megali Porta. 

Scott Gallimore looks at Crete’s economic transformation in the later Roman empire. 
He starts with the evidence from Cretan wine containers for the export of Cretan wine in 
the Ist century AD, the largest consumer being the Italian region of Campania, perhaps 
a by-product of the Alexandrian grain trade, with transport ships calling in at Crete and 
picking up cargos of wine. He assesses the evidence of Cretan amphorae for the continua- 
tion of the wine trade in the Late Roman period; but in the 4th and 5th centuries AD this 
is directed mainly to the East. He points out recent eastern discoveries of Cretan amphorae, 
when part of Crete’s economic role was concerned with supplying military forces stationed 
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around the Black Sea. He also discusses other eastern destinations for Cretan exports. He 
notes changes in amphora production and other developments in Crete itself. 

George Harrison gives an overview of Crete in the light of the 3rd century decline in 
the economic fortunes of the Roman Empire. He considers the performances in Roman 
theatres in Crete and notes in particular the occurrence of executions as a form of entertain- 
ment, particularly, of course, of Christians. 

Finally, Anastasia Yangaki writes on Cretan pottery of the 4th to early 9th century AD, 
and assesses the present state of research some 30 years after the pioneering studies of Ian 
Sanders, John Hayes and Paola Rendini. She details the sites from which pottery has been 
found, and the variable levels of actual publication of the material. She gives an account of 
tablewares, plain wares for domestic or rural uses and cooking wares. The most common 
ware is Late Roman C. Next comes painted and/or glazed pottery, painted and cooking 
wares. This is followed by an account of amphora imports in the first Byzantine period, 
from finds particularly from Gortyn. Lastly, she discusses lamps. The present accumulation 
of data from both rural and urban sites, particularly for the 7th and 8th centuries, reveals a 
promising picture of trade networks. 

Taken as a whole, the papers in this volume give an excellent overview of the research 
which is now being carried out on Roman Crete. They demonstrate the continuing pros- 
perity of the island — and the benefits conferred on it by the establishment of the Pax 
Romana. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


J.M. Frey, Spolia in Fortifications and the Common Builder in Late Antiquity, Mnemosyne 
Suppl. 389, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2016, xi+222 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978- 
90-04-28800-3/ISSN 2352-8656 


In this book Jon Frey discusses the reuse of building material (spolia) taken from demol- 
ished structures for the construction of city walls built in Greece in the face of invasions 
by Visigoths and Alaric during the Late Empire. He takes three examples; a section of the 
new city wall of Aegina town, in the area of the sanctuary of Apollo (the Inscription wall); 
a section, (R), of the Late Antique city wall of Sparta; and the fortress at Isthmia, built in 
conjunction with the linear defence (the Hexamilia) across the whole Isthmus of Corinth. 

The technique employed is the same in all three; they comprise a core of mortared 
rubble with ashlar facings front and back. It is in the facings that the spolia are re-employed, 
and here F. analyses carefully the differences in the way in which they were used. 

At Aegina the blocks appear to have been taken from a single abandoned structure, 
probably an adjacent dining building, the walls of which had been embellished with inscrip- 
tions of those who had used the building. In their reuse the blocks are carefully re-laid in 
the original ashlar technique but, to judge from the new positioning of the inscriptions in 
relation to each other, not in the precise order of the building from which they originally 
came. F., however, emphasises the apparent continuity of technique from the times of 
the original building. 

At Sparta the material is more varied and the sources cannot be identified. Here the 
ashlar technique is not so precise; gaps between blocks are necessarily filled with smaller 
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pieces and mortar inserted in them. The spolia, however, include pieces of columns inserted 
into the thickness of the wall well above ground level, and in a pattern alternating with 
squared blocks which F. suggests is a deliberate reminiscence of the pattern formed by 
triglyphs and metopes. It is, however, only in a relatively short and probably localised 
section of the wall. Elsewhere at Sparta the Late Roman walls included inscribed blocks 
taken from other structures or monuments; here they are inserted at random, perhaps on 
their sides, the inscriptions being simply ignored in the reuse, and, of course, now removed 
to the Sparta Museum for safe keeping. 

At Isthmia again there is a random variety of sources, taken from the adjacent former 
sanctuary, here including broken pieces of columns from the Temple of Poseidon. The 
distinction of this wall is that a deliberate attempt was made to remove any traces of the 
original purpose of the block, such as carved mouldings, to create a new, neutralised 
appearance. 

Such use of spolia differs from much previous discussion, which has tended to be of 
columns taken from earlier buildings for use in the new type of structure, the Christian 
churches which followed the official Constantinian conversion. F. emphasises the evidence 
these walls provide for the influence, not simply of the architect or military planner who 
drew up (presumably) the full layout of the proposed new fortification, but of the “common 
builder’ the anonymous workmen who actually installed the walls, section by section. It is 
a pity that we cannot see this in the original full extent of the city walls of which these small 
sections form the subject matter of this study. In any case, it is, perhaps, rather the foreman 
of the gang employed on the local section who is the deciding factor in the precise appear- 
ance of the wall, but F. is right, surely, to point out the rather neglected role of the unnamed 
actual builders. 

Obviously, little in the way of general rules for the use of spolia in fortifications in late 
antiquity can be derived from a mere three examples, all of which refer only to short 
sections of the full systems concerned 

Much would depend on the nature of the spolia available as well as the approach of 
the builders themselves. An extreme alternative to the examples discussed by F. is the incor- 
poration into a Late Antique fortress of a whole section of a 6th-century BC precinct wall 
in polygonal masonry from the sanctuary of Artemis Agroteira on Mt Mavrovouni above 
Siphai in Boeotia,! so completely incorporated that before we investigated it the fortress 
itself was thought to be 6th century BC rather than 6th century AD. Moreover, the other 
walls of the fort which used rough stones from 4th-century BC structures followed their 
original pattern, and did not attempt to emulate the earlier polygonal. 

In the use of spolia I have myself a personal qualification in that, with my own hands, 
I built two walls in my garden from spolia I had acquired in my excavation of Romano- 
British sites (in justification, I must point out that they were rescue excavations and the 
original structures were doomed to destruction in immediate developments). I took blocks 
from the lining of a Roman well and from the footing of a Roman house. The blocks were 
transported to my house and unloaded in no particular order, but when I reused them I 
found myself automatically following the type of walling system of their original structures. 


! R.A. Tomlinson and J.M. Fossey, ‘Ancient Remains on Mount Mavrovouni, South Boeotia’. 


BSA 65 (1970), 243. 
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The possibility has to be admitted that late antique users of spolia also automatically reused 
blocks in the same type of systems for which they had been originally quarried. 

The review copy of F's book is described on its back cover as a ‘Mybook paperback, 
a faithful copy of the original edition’ (which presumably had on the cover a reproduction 
of the construction scene from the Áth-century tomb of Trebius Justus in Rome listed in 
the preliminary page but which is not on the cover of the review copy). A Mybook paper- 
back, it goes on to say, ‘is only available for authorised users of the e-book edition’, so your 
present reviewer is not able to judge the original edition and does not know if that edition 
had better and clearer reproduction of the photographs than those in ‘Mybook’. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


A. Gass, with contributions by J. Faßbinder and J. Gresky, Das Siebenstromland zwischen 
Bronze- und Früheisenzeit: Eine Regionalstudie, Topoi: Berlin Studies of the Ancient 
World 28, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2016, xiv+549 pp., illustrations (many in 
colour). Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-030923-2/ISSN 2191-5806 


This volume by Anton Gass deals with the archaeological remains, dating between the 
Bronze and the Iron Age, in the so-called “Land of Seven Rivers’ in Kazakhstan. This small 
region in the Eurasian steppes (in Russian, Semirech'e), is constituted by the basins of the 
Ili, Karatal, Bien, Aksu, Lepsa, Baskan and Sarkand rivers. For his study G. emphasises the 
role played by the cemeteries and settlements located in the south-eastern part of the area 
— from Almaty to Kegen — located just south of the Karachagai reservoir and alongside the 
northern border of Kyrgyzstan. The work, the first comprehensive investigation of those 
remains, represents an important contribution to our knowledge about the historical- 
cultural evolution of the region and in particular to the Saka question. The volume contains 
the main text (pp. 3-190), followed by summaries in conclusions in German (p. 191), 
Russian (p. 201), English (p. 214) and Kazakh (p. 223), translated by Emily Schalk; then 
a catalogue of the finds (pp. 235—438; Figs. 106-273), C14 dating (pp. 439-55), list of 
Bronze Age finds studied (pp. 456-63), Bronze Age find-spots with proven source 
(pp. 465-69), Early Iron Age find-spots with proven source (pp. 470-75), lists of mapped 
localities (pp. 476-77), references (pp. 478—94), 24 colour tables (pp. 495—522) and an 
appendix with scientific analyses by J. Faßbinder (p. 523) and J. Gresky (p. 541). 

The study begins with the history of research in the region since N.A. Abramov in 
1860, extending to the recent joint research projects of the Prussian Cultural Heritage 
Foundation, the German Archaeological Institute and the A.C. Margulan Institute of 
Archaeology in Almaty. The description of the region (p. 25) follows the work of R.I. Abolin 
of 1930, concentrating on its different living spaces, landscape and climatic units: Artemisia 
steppe (at 850-950 m above sea level), grass steppe (800-1500 m), mixed grass Steppe 
(800-1800 m), wooded zone (1800-2000 m) and Alpine zone (above 3000 m). The geo- 
graphical setting is geologically distinguished as alluvial plain, alluvial fan, loess hill and 
northern Tien Shan mountains. The find-spots, settlements and cemeteries of the Early 
Iron Age are recognised in three other different areas, more or less corresponding to the 
geological varieties. The climatic variations are strong continental, continental and nival. 
The geological and landscape situation suggests to G. that the area saw the emergence of 
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rich flora and that it was always very attractive for crop-cultivating communities as well as 
for livestock-raisers. The Bronze Age cemeteries, mostly distributed between the Trans-Ili 
Alatau and Kengej-Alatau ranges, are widely dealt with by G. (p. 28). Those cemeteries 
belong to the so-called Kul’sai group, amounting to only 22%. Indications of social dif- 
ferentiation among the dead could not be discerned. Settlements of the Bronze Age are 
represented by only a few sites that were very little excavated. This cultural group is a 
regional variant of the Middle Bronze Age Andronovo-Fedorovka culture, which dates to 
the first half of the 2nd millennium BC, evidenced by G.’s proposal to modify the Bronze 
Age chronology of eastern Eurasia (pp. 51-64). The Early Iron Age can, then, be chrono- 
logically and culturally subdivided into three phases: Early Saka, Saka and Wusun 
(pp. 65-74). The following scheme for the culture historical development is proposed: 
Early Bronze Age, 25th-19th centuries BC; Middle Bronze Age, 19th/18th—14th centuries 
BC (Kul’sai group); Late Bronze Age, 14th/13th-10th centuries BC; transition from Late 
Bronze Age to Early Iron Age, 9th—8th centuries BC; Early Saka phase of the Early Iron 
Age, 8th/7th—Gth century BC; Saka phase of the Early Iron Age, 6th/5th-3rd/2nd centu- 
ries BC — evidenced by the presence of Sakan kurgans and Early Iron Age settlements; and 
Wusun phase of the Late Iron Age, 3rd/2nd century BC-5th century AD. 

Cemeteries with tumuli (kurgans) of the Saka elite are examined (pp. 75-173). The 
diameter of the kurgans ranges from a few metres to more than 100, while their heights vary 
between a few centimetres to more than 10 m. Three categories are considered: exceedingly 
large, with a height of more than 8 m, larger (4-8 m) and large (2-4 m). Almost all bear 
traces of looting and their immediate surrounds were severely damaged too (p. 148). In 
some cases the kurgans were surrounded by processional ways, circular ditches or circular 
stone settings and could appear within a chain of tumuli. The size of the processional ways 
always varies. In the Scythian-Saka cultural sphere they are a peculiarity of this particular 
area. The ditch itself was either continuous or there were interruptive earthen bank(s) prob- 
ably made in order to allow access to the delimited space around the kurgan. The proces- 
sional ways, circular ditches, stone circles and walls might be understood as a means of 
distinguishing the sacred space around a grave mound. The large kurgans contained a cen- 
tral grave-pit with rounded corners or square, in which the deceased was interred, oriented 
west to east, and where grave-goods such as weapons (daggers/akinakes, swords), elements 
of dress, dishes and wooden, bronze and silver containers were found. 

Then follows an overview of settlements already existing during the Early Iron Age 
(pp. 174-87): fortified habitations, a central trapezoid mound enclosed by defence walls 
and ditches. The north side of the Trans-Ili Alatau range was a preferred settlement area in 
the area of transition from loess hills to alluvial fans or flatlands. Settlements always stood 
on the banks of rivers or streams, especially where a river exits a mountain gorge into the 
flatland. A second concentration of settlements was found in the high mountain valleys, 
oriented towards alpine pasturage. They were located in small gorges, protected on two or 
three sides by the mountain, and in the vicinity of streams or sources of water. The pottery 
can be linked to the Saka culture. Other finds include grinding stones, fish hooks, a bronze 
chisel and a Saka bronze cauldron. A few settlements investigated on a small scale revealed 
that semi-subterraneous pit houses or yurt-like structures were built during the Farly Iron 
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Age, in the transition area from loess hills to flatlands on the north side of the Trans-Ili 
Alatau. Settlement areas in high mountain valleys, conversely, consisted of above-ground 
houses and were used only seasonally, during the summer months. A kind of ‘line of settle- 
ment’ could be recognised, which began near the city of Almaty in the west, running 
80 km to the east along the northern slopes of the Trans-Ili Alatau, and from there 
continuing into the mountains, to the south-east in the direction of Kyrgyzstan (Lake 
Issyk-Kul). Some settlements were localised in the vicinity of cemeteries with kurgans of the 
Saka elite. One could assume that cemeteries and settlement sites existed at the same time, 
and that the habitations displaying different kinds of architecture had different meanings 
for the Saka. Furthermore, it was observed that fortified settlements were built only on 
the northern side of the Trans-Ili Alatau range. Habitation sites in higher lying mountain 
valleys were always unfortified. This circumstance may indicate that settlements in the 
flatland or open steppe were constantly endangered. The number of settlements does not 
stand in the same relationship to cemeteries with princely kurgans. Most fortified sites were 
likely to have been places of refuge sought by the sedentary population in times of danger, 
or they were caravan stations. 

A final aspect is the analysis carried out on the classification of landscapes (pp. 188-90). 
As geo-archaeological studies have shown, the area under study can be divided into four 
landscape units: the northern Tien Shan mountains with high-lying mountain gorges and 
plateaus in the south; the loess landscape to the north; the adjoining alluvial fans; and the 
alluvial plain or flatland further north. All of the cemeteries in the area examined were 
located solely on alluvial fans, and the conscious choice of site for a cemetery accorded with 
specific cultural canons. Settlements were more variable during the Iron Age and built at 
the transition from loess hills to alluvial fans, and, thus, associated with two types of land- 
scape. This picture shifted in the course of the Early Iron Age to the flatlands and bordering 
loess hills on the northern side of the Trans-Ili Alatau. One exception is the high plateau 
of Kegen, which represents a link between the flatland north of the mountains and the 
Chinese provinces in the south-east, on the one hand, and, on the other, with the Issyk-Kul 
valley further south. The northern side of the Trans-Ili Alatau can be designated a centre of 
the Saka culture, for exactly here, in the flatland north of the mountains and on their 
periphery, a large number of Saka cemeteries are located. The rider-warrior nomadism of 
Saka communities invigorated the study area; combined with a new way of life, a new 
structure in society and new forms of economy developed. At the time, the area offered the 
best conditions for agriculture as well as for stock-raising. The material remains of the Saka 
elite in the area, represented foremost by mighty kurgans with magnificent grave-goods, 
formed new, eye-catching markers in the landscape. The places in which the heroes, 
‘princes’ and ‘kings’ were laid to rest still characterise the countryside today. 

To sum up, the volume, though certainly affected by the typical data organisation of a 
thesis, nonetheless offers an overview of the monuments in the area during the Iron Age, 
tracing developments in relative and absolute chronology during the Bronze Age (2nd mil- 
lennium BC) until the Early Iron Age (1st millennium BC). 


Universita degli Studi di Napoli, L'Orientale’ Bruno Genito 
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L. Gilhaus, S. Kirsch, I. Mossong, F. Reich and S. Wirz (eds.), Elite und Krise in antiken 
Gesellschaften/Elites et crises dans les sociétés antiques, Collegium Beatus Rhenanus 5, 
Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2016, 182 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-11310-6 


It is a characteristic of the human race that in an age of grave predicaments it turns its gaze 
to the past in search of secure foundations. The crises that have affected institutions, eco- 
nomic structures and patterns of social life in various parts of the world in recent years have 
not failed to follow this pattern. Nor has classical scholarship remained indifferent to the 
changes in society and the wider discussion that ensued. The current surge of engagement 
with themes related to crisis, such as migration patterns and questions of identity in ancient 
societies are sufficient evidence of that.! So also the volume under review: gathering together 
a group of nine papers which found their origin at a conference organised by the German- 
French-Swiss Graduate College ‘Masse und Integration in antiken Gesellschaften’ at the 
University of Bonn in 2014, it deals with the question of how elites in ancient Greece and 
Rome responded to crises on different political and economic levels. Lennart Gilhaus 
explains in the introductory chapter that this focus on the conduct of elites in times of crisis, 
their strategies, observations and interaction is believed to lead ‘zu einem vertieften Ver- 
ständnis der Strukturen der gesellschaftlichen Systeme der Antike’ (p. 26) by assuming that 
elites fulfil an important integrating function in society and show their value in particular in 
times of crisis when longstanding patterns of interaction come under pressure and their 
continued existence is perceived as in danger. As the following concise survey will show, the 
papers collected here, ranging in scope from Archaic Greece to the Late Antique Roman 
empire, have to varying degrees managed to reveal some of those societal structures. 

The two articles with which the volume’s main part opens, for instance, are both con- 
cerned with the history of Greece, yet feature very different approaches. Whereas Alain 
Duplouy’s “Crises” au sein des élites grecques — utilité et ambiguité d'un concept’ (pp. 33-46) 
uses the so-called ‘crisis of the 7th century BC’ as a case study to argue that the concept of 
‘crisis’ is unsuitable to apply to elites in the Archaic age, given that competition and rivalry 
were one of their defining elements, Lisa Roques (in ‘De Cimon à Périclés: un regard insu- 
laire’, pp. 47-57) focuses on how the transition from oligarchy to democracy in 5th-century 
Athens and the resultant alteration of political culture are reflected in the literary portraits 
that the poet Ion of Chios had written (and which are known only as fragments) of both 
Cimon and Pericles, representatives of the oligarchic and democratic factions respectively. 

Most tightly connected with the alleged focus of the volume are the contributions by 
Dominik Maschek (Zwischen Stabilität und Kollaps — Mittelitalische Elitenkultur und die 
‘Krise’ der römischen Republik’, pp. 59-81), Miguel Canas (‘Se prémunir contre les périls 
d'une période de crise: un aspect des stratégies matrimoniales des sénateurs romains à l'époque 


! The reviewer took part in the research project ‘Values of identity in ancient Rome’, conducted 
by Prof. Qiang Zhang and Prof. Sven Günther at the Institute for the History of Ancient Civiliza- 
tions, Northeast Normal University with an article on “The value of qUopóuatoc on the royal coinage 
of king Ariobarzanes I of Cappadocia’; the papers are in preparation. For recent interest in migration, 
see, for example, the 34th Mommsen-Tagung on ‘Migration und Krieg in der Antike’ at the Martin- 
Luther University, Halle-Wittenberg, as well as the workshop ‘Flucht, Exil und Migration im antiken 
Rome’ at the Johannes Gutenberg University, Mainz, both in 2017. 
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des guerres civiles, pp. 97-107) and Karsten Ronnenberg (‘Adel auf der Flucht — Christliche 
Eliten und die Krise des Augusts 410’, pp. 145-63), all of which engage with strategies 
employed by elites in times of crisis. Maschek shows that in the period from about 125 to 
90 BC, when Italy was suffering from a rise in the number of unstable events, local elites in 
central and southern parts of Italy increasingly invested in the constructions of public build- 
ings and sanctuaries. He argues that this surge in building activities was due to a so-called 
‘Legitimationskrise’ (a term borrowed from Jiirgen Habermas) among the local elite in these 
regions and the need to invest in conspicuous consumption as a means to make up for the 
loss of prestige. Focusing on Rome’s senatorial elite, Canas clearly demonstrates that members 
of that class used the institution of marriage to forge connections with political groups on the 
opposing side of the political spectrum as a means to safeguard their future regardless of the 
outcome of the inter-factional conflicts. Ronnenberg, in contrast, follows the lives of two 
aristocratic families which escaped Rome after its sacking in 410, and draws attention to 
some of the problems that these fugitives incurred in their new (temporary) homes. 

From a different angle Elena Köstner (in “Vom /atro zum comes — Karrierechancen und 
sozialer Aufstieg in Krisenzeiten des 4. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. in der dioecesis Galliarum’, 
pp. 121-34) deals with the main theme of the collection. Using the career of the German 
latro Charietto as example, she charts the possibilities for social advancement in the Roman 
empire of the 4th century AD. Isabelle Mossong (in “Une crise religieuse de l'élite? Le règne 
de Julien L Apostat et sa signification pour la communauté chrétienne’, pp. 135—44) focuses 
on the notorious emperor Julian (reigned AD 360—363) and demonstrates that his policies 
were chiefly aimed at undermining the Christian ruling elite which had developed in the 
Roman empire, rather than at individual Christians. 

Securely situated in an age of political crises is Yann Berthelet's “Violence, obstruction 
augurale et crise de la République romaine' (pp. 83—95), which argues that the extension of 
the ius obnuntiandi to Roman magistrates, a measure which is often seen as a means to 
check tribunician legislation and to secure political stability (although this is disputed), in 
fact in the Late Republic had the opposite effect, as it paralysed the workings of the institu- 
tions and provided an additional reason for resorting to violence. 

Only marginally related to the general topic of the volume is the contribution by 
Stephanie Kirsch (Lernen aus der Krise? Erziehung und Elitebildung im frühen Prinzipat’, 
pp. 109-20) who interprets Quintilian’s rejection of corporal punishment in the upbring- 
ing of children belonging to the elite (in the /nstitutio Oratoria) as part of a broader concept 
of the ideal orator. With the transition from Republic to Principate, rhetoric came to fulfil 
a key function in the self-definition of the imperial elite. 

Overall, most papers have addressed the role and functioning of elites in periods of crisis 
clearly, even if not all the arguments are as rigorously worked out as one would have 
desired. Bibliographies are attached to each single contribution; indexes of used sources, 
persons, places and peoples are included towards the end. It is unfortunate that some of the 
charts lack clarity (for example, those by Maschek who does not group the same number of 
years together in each column). As so often in conference proceedings, the themes with 
which the individual papers deal show a great diversity; for that reason, readers are likely to 
find individual papers of greater worth than the volume of a whole. 


Peking University Hendrikus van Wijlick 
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J.C.R. Gill, Dakhleh Oasis and the Western Desert of Egypt under the Ptolemies, Dakhleh 
Oasis Project Monograph 17, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2016, xviii+483 pp., 
illustrations and plates (several in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-1-78570-135-1 


Albeit the seventeenth volume of the Dakhleh Oasis series is above all devoted to the epony- 
mous oasis (Chapters 1-4), a fairly significant part is concerned also with a cluster of other 
oases within the Western Desert (Chapters 5-6) which — according to the author's research 
— prospered under the rule of the Ptolemies (305-30 BC). This is an ambitious book with 
a subject neglected for a long time in the archaeological research of Egypt in favour of more 
numerous vestiges of the Roman world. 

In the Chapter 1, 'Introduction: previous research, methodological approach, Nile 
Valley evidence’, James Gill briefly describes the rather long and complicated process of 
correct re-examination of Ptolemaic pottery which was in early publications assigned as 
‘Roman’ or even ‘Coptic’. This misinterpretation was closely connected with a popularly 
held belief that there is a little evidence for Ptolemaic Period activity in the Dakhleh Oasis 
or in the Western Desert as a whole. G. promises to change this opinion through a complex 
analysis of an assemblage of Ptolemaic pottery from Mut al-Kharab. To do this, he first 
presents this site (Chapter 2) lying on the south-western edge of the modern town of Mut. 
The large number of trenches dug throughout the poorly preserved temenos necessary to 
shed more light on the cultural sequences of settlement accented the Ptolemaic phase 
of occupation. As a result, the archaeological evidence points to the existence of a major 
Ptolemaic temple at the site surrounded by various types of settlements closely connected 
to temple service, i.e. the priesthood, administrative officials, artisans and others. 

The most satisfying chapter is the third, ‘Ptolemaic pottery from Dakhleh Oasis’, with a 
wide accompanying apparatus (presentation of the material, fabrics and wares, decoration, 
manufacturing techniques, forms), which concerns the establishing of a corpus of Ptolemaic 
pottery for the Dakhleh Oasis. All 101 identified ceramic forms create a very solid base for 
G.'s conclusion that there are both unique types and similarities between the Ptolemaic 
forms from Dakhleh and those already known from the Nile valley as well as from Kharga 
Oasis. To the most popular forms certainly belong assemblages of footed bowls with mod- 
elled rims (Forms 24-25), large jars with modelled rims (Forms 63-67), spouted vessels 
(Forms 81-85), bowls with modelled rims and ring-bases (Forms 29-32) — especially varia- 
tions of these forms became a hallmark of Ptolemaic pottery — and also small bowls with 
incurved rims (Forms 9 and 11). In respect of decoration, there is evident preference for 
cream-slipped vessels, painted decoration of geometric and floral designs, as well as a red- 
and-black simple linear designs; also significant is that the Ptolemaic pottery clearly shows 
strong foreign (mostly Greek) influence, through increased international Mediterranean 
trade. Finally, G. is right to conclude that identifying the key features of the Ptolemaic pot- 
tery tradition now enable us to distinguish the Ptolemaic assemblage from that of the Late 
Period and the Roman era respectively, and we can apply this ‘manual’ to the other sites in 
Dakhleh Oasis. Chapter 4, ‘Ptolemaic sites in Dakhleh Oasis’, shows that thorough analysis 
and subsequent re-examination of all pottery assemblages collected during the survey brought 
to light an extraordinary catalogue that comprises 72 sites — divided into site groups (A-N) 
— with certainty dated to the so far omitted Ptolemaic period. In this respect, I for one highly 
appreciate G.'s gargantuan effort to detect — through primary data — a stratified and complex 
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society settled in the Dakhleh Oasis. A series of maps exhibit both extensive settlements with 
temples and simple houses of farmers; the same can be said about the structure of cemeteries 
with their various burial types. Chapter 5, “Ptolemaic activity in the Western Desert’, con- 
cerns Ptolemaic evidence from the major oases in the Western Desert: Kharga, Farafra, 
Bahariya and the westernmost Siwa Oasis. However, this list includes evidence from smaller 
oases as well. To make a long description short, this chapter also demonstrates continued 
and quite dense occupation and G. stresses the possibility that new surface surveys and/or 
archaeological excavations can yield more interesting information. 

The book closes with a carefully structured conclusion (Chapter 6); from the section 
‘Results of the study’ it is apparent that behind G.’s successful identification of Ptolemaic 
pottery from Mut al-Kharab are well-dated stratified deposits revealed during recent excava- 
tions of the Dakhleh Oasis Project. The knowledge of characteristic feature of Ptolemaic 
pottery has in turn helped G. to re-date large assemblages of pottery collected in the course 
of initial excavations. His study has also significantly ‘increased’ the number of Ptolemaic 
sites in Dakhleh. Furthermore, other oases have benefited from G.’s work on the Dakhleh 
material: he has been able to re-date Ptolemaic material. In a further section, “Beyond the 
Fayum: Ptolemaic settlement in the Western Oases’, G. briefly discusses Ptolemaic strategy 
towards increased agricultural exploitation through foundation of a number of new settle- 
ments. It is not surprising, as G. here and elsewhere in the chapter noted, that a wide 
variety of oases products — wine, oil, wheat, myrrh, etc. — have been sent to the Nile valley 
(‘Directing divine offerings to the Valley’) and represented major facets of long-distance 
trade (section ‘Gateway communities, the “Oasis By-Ptah” and Long-Distance trade’). 
Analysing Ptolemaic policy in the Western Desert, G. could not omit the existence of a 
chain of military garrisons in strategic locations, both to control important trade network 
and protect the desert area against the tribes from the Libyan area and the heart of Africa. 

A substantial part of the book is formed of a series of six very well elaborated appendi- 
ces: ‘Mut al-Kharab: Context Descriptions’; ‘Pottery Assemblages from Mut al-Kharab’; 
‘Ptolemaic Pottery Forms: Examples and Parallels’; “Catalogue of Ptolemaic Sites in 
Dakhleh Oasis’; “Pottery Assemblages from Dakhleh Oasis Sites’; and ‘Catalogue of Ptole- 
maic Sites in the Western Oases.’ The extensive bibliography is a goldmine of information, 
and will certainly be useful for years to come as a guide to the sizable body of literature 
concerning the Western oases. Finally, black-and-white/colour plates (pp. 448-83) portray 
a series of photographs, with the use of which a reader can gain better idea of what was 
excavated at Mut al-Kharab and other sites in Dakhleh Oasis. 

The book provides an enormously strong scientific impulse for changing the obsolete 
and evidently misleading opinion that the Roman era was a time of enormous agricultural 
expansion and population increase in the Western Desert. It is time to abandon this fixa- 
tion on the Roman and accept evident facts that already the powerful Ptolemaic rulers were 
interested in exploring and exploiting the rich and seemingly endless material resources of 
the Western oases by founding new and supporting existing large and complex settlements. 
Thus, this comprehensive and lavishly illustrated publication cannot be ignored by any 
specialist of Ptolemaic ceramics, because it presents results of good research which is based 
on its author’s excellent knowledge of material. 


Charles University, Prague Kvéta Smoláriková 
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R. Gurukkal, Rethinking Classical Indo-Roman Trade: Political Economy of Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Exchange Relations, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2016, xiii+331 pp., illus- 
tration. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-946085-4 


Seven chapters make up this book with the first serving as its introduction and the last as 
its summary. The focus of the work lies in the first and sixth chapters, which, had they 
formed the first two, could have provided better clarity for Chapters 2-6. The reader 
should be aware that this is not an easy text to read. The author’s meandering, circumlocu- 
tory style poses a challenge for anyone wishing to understand how the argument is bound 
to the topic of ‘Indo-Roman trade’. This is most apparent when he explains how he will 
treat material unearthed from archaeological excavations: 


This encourages one to closely examine afresh archaeological data in order to see whether 
they necessitate any revision of the extant presumptions about the features, processes, 
and dynamics of the Early Historic (2nd century BCE-3rd century CE) social forma- 
tion of the region, and the nature of internal as well as external exchange relations 
thereof, because they foreclose the possibility of such scheduled commercial relations to 
have existed. A comparative appreciation of the political economy of Roman trade has 
also been attempted to ascertain the contrast (pp. 1-2). 


Chapter 1 lays out the theoretical and methodological approach to the study, which essen- 
tially consists of a critical re-evaluation — economically and politically — of the Indian com- 
ponent of Indo-Roman trade, with particular emphasis placed on the Tamil South, includ- 
ing Kerala. Rajan Gurukkal focuses on ‘the critical social theory of exchange relations’ and 
how it is interconnected with ‘social organization and forms of exchange’, especially trade 
(p. 5). The methodology that he employs stems from the perspective of a ‘holistic theory of 
historical explanation based on the insistence of economic causes as the ultimate instance...’ 
(p. 15). The result is an attempt to explain anew the ‘Mediterranean exchange relations 
with the Indian coasts in the perspective of critical political economy’ (p. 18). 

The intent of the second chapter is to offer a review of the relevant archaeological exca- 
vations and the primary and secondary literature. Although the emphasis is on the material 
gleaned from and about the Indian side of this trade network, G. permits himself to incor- 
porate material remains from Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. This section, and indeed the 
work in general, would have greatly benefited from maps with greater detail than those that 
are included in the work. In his haste to present this information, he leaves it to the reader 
to decide how this chapter fits within the broader context of his argument. For example, six 
sites are highlighted that served as important harbours in the overseas 'Indo-Roman' trade. 
Each is presented with a brief summary of some of the materials that were unearthed, but 
as to the significance of these finds he is silent, making no attempt to tie them into the 
general argument. Elsewhere he is content simply to note some of the places where hoards 
of Roman coins were found and to provide a list of some of the emperors who are repre- 
sented. A similar situation holds true for the treatment of ceramics, papyri and inscriptions 
— G. has undertaken a great deal of research, but refrains from informing the reader what 
to make of it. The discussion of “Graeco-Roman Writings’ (pp. 54-82) likewise consists of 
general statements about their trustworthiness along with summaries of some of their con- 
tents, often laced with generous quotations that offer no new insight, and whose purpose 
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seems to emphasise what G. deems noteworthy. Surprisingly, only eight pages (pp. 82-90) 
are devoted to Tamil literature. Little is made of references to Yavanas who are described 
variously as mercenaries, merchants or transporters among others. It is also an oversight not 
to have referenced more recent work on the Yavanas further north in Buddhist cave inscrip- 
tions, or even the classic works of Zvelebil on the problem of Yavanas in South India.’ 
In terms of historiography, G. presents a concise overview of colonial literature, followed 
by a review of nationalist historians, and concludes with a short survey of ‘historians of 
material perspectives’, of whom he is one. The section ends with his plea for ‘specialists in 
the history of trade’ to become familiar with the works of Marx, Malinowski, Mauss and 
Polyani (p. 107). 

Much of the discussion that comprises Chapter 3 is an overview of the origins and 
development of Mediterranean exchange relations with various Indian mercantile coastal 
communities. Accompanying this survey is a rehash of the kinds of goods that were 
exchanged. Unfortunately, what should have served as the focus of the chapter is restricted 
to a mere nine pages, forming two sections on the ‘modes of exchange’ and the ‘nature of 
trade’ (pp. 136-45). 

He concludes that the system of exchange implemented by the Graeco-Romans, who 
remain throughout the work ill-defined, ‘was a highly formalized, heavily investment- 
intensive, amazingly adventurous and extremely risky enterprise jointly run by multiple 
agencies with the dominance of the Roman aristocrats including the ruling class and rich 
Egypto-Greek merchants under the protection of the imperial Roman army’ (p. 145). The 
chapter ends with a perplexing, puzzling discussion on Mediterranean ships and ‘common 
sail technology’ (pp. 145-53). 

In many respects, the fourth and fifth chapters are the book’s most confusing. The 
former concerns ports, marts and a return to ‘ship technology’, only now the focus is on 
South India. The premise of the chapter does not seem to conform with the purported 
intention of the work. The reason that he explores the historic nature of Indian ports 
during the era of Indo-Roman trade and commerce appears not to connect them with the 
larger understanding of the existence, or lack thereof, of South Indian polity, but some- 
thing else. “How far do the data from the literary and archaeological sources tally with what 
has been construed under the contemporary empirical consciousness is an issue to be criti- 
cally analysed’ (p. 154). The chapter is given over to descriptions of different ports, and 
a brief discussion on the ‘port as ferry and bazaar’ (pp. 182-86), whereupon he proceeds to 
examine some of the material remains, primarily ceramic, that originated from “Graeco- 
Roman settlers’, particularly at Arikamedu and Pattanam. The next chapter examines the 
nature, modes and types of exchange relations in early peninsular India with particular 
attention paid to social structure and the political economy. A broad overview of northern 
India, the Deccan and the Tamil region begins this chapter highlighting the nature of 
exchange in each region. This is followed by an overview of the history of coins and 
currency in the subcontinent and how they may have had an influence in the development 


! J. D. Lerner, “The Greek-Indians of Western India: A Study of the Yavana and Yonaka Buddhist 
Cave Temple Inscriptions’. The Indian International Journal of Buddhist Studies n.s. 1 (1999-2000), 
83-109; K. Zvelebil: The Smile of Murugan on Tamil Literature of South India (Leiden 1973); 
Companion Studies to the History of Tamil Literature (Leiden 1992). 
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of a monetary and market economy in South India. He also investigates the political econo- 
mies of Rome and India supplemented by a special case study contrasting Late Iron Age 
Roman Britain with South India. The chapter concludes with an examination of why 
Graeco-Roman relations had little discernible influence on India, especially T'amilkam. 

The focus returns to the aim of the study in Chapter 6, in which ‘polity, statecraft 
and overseas exchange’ are again brought together. This is the most promising chapter of 
the book, for G. undertakes the fascinating analysis of determining what if any influence 
overseas commerce had on the development of polity and statecraft. The chapter begins 
with an overview of trade routes and items of exchange in the Gangetic region and the 
Deccan. Special emphasis is placed on the Mauryas and Satavahanas, respectively. With 
this as background, he turns his attention to the Tamil South in order to integrate poetic 
epithets of Tamil chieftains as seafarers with what is known of the political formations 
that existed. He concludes that Tamil chieftains did not engage in commercial seafaring 
activities, regardless of finds in western ports indicating the presence of Tamils. 

From the outset, G. argues against the notion that there had ever truly existed a phenom- 
enon that can be characterised as ‘Indo-Roman trade’, although apparently not ‘Graeco- 
Roman trade’ which he uses as a synonym throughout the work. Instead, he seems inclined 
toward a less expansive idea, like Roman trade in the Indian Ocean, because as he argues 
Indian rulers and merchants played no role in the organisation and control of overseas trade 
and commerce. Moreover, the gold and silver found predominately along the coastal regions 
of India are manifestations of a barter economy, as opposed to a monetary one, and played 
no part in shaping the subcontinent’s economy outside of a small ruling elite who saw it as a 
mark of status. This leads him to the conclusion that ‘the impact of Graeco-Roman exchange 
relations on the unevenly evolved societies of the Indian subcontinent was marginal’ (p. 297). 


Wake Forest University, NC Jeffrey D. Lerner 


H. Haarmann, Myth as Source of Knowledge in Early Western Thought: The Quest for Histo- 
riography, Science and Philosophy in Greek Antiquity, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 
2105, viii+282 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-447-10363-6 


This is a book of great ambitions. It aims at nothing less than proving that the “Western 
mind’, based on reason, is fundamentally flawed. It lacks the subconscious. It is argued that 
myth as its equivalent is indispensable for the making of knowledge, exploring the world, 
to build up memory as well as the solidarity of groups, also for the writing of historiography 
and developing philosophy. Greek antiquity was different. For Greek myth is equal to the 
‘oldest organizational model of human symbolic activity’. 

Harald Haarmann displays much commitment for the matter, but his argument, set 
out in ten chapters, is not easy to follow. For H. deals repeatedly with the term myth, but 
he seems to avoid a clear definition, even though this is promised in the second chapter. 
The thus emerging vagueness is the more disturbing as H. draws no difference between 
myth and mythology (Chapter 1). Moreover, it is simply stated that myth and /ogos (trans- 
lated as ‘reason’) would meet in the ‘mental landscape’ where myth transforms experience 
into knowledge (Chapter 1). In consequence, much effort is made to emphasise the role of 
the irrational in human cognition of the world, to show that stereotypes are used for 
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characterising cultures, their own and foreign, unveil the bias of the concept of European 
superiority, highlight the extreme incompleteness of scientific knowledge (‘what we know 
is a drop’), remind us of the use of myths for the foundation stories of social and political 
units, including the concept of the linguistic nation. But there remain doubts not only 
triggered by hardly convincing evidence but rather the associative kind of its presentation. 

H. tells a narrative rather than presenting his investigations. His prose becomes a kind 
of kaleidoscope where many lights are blinking around, but no connection is made between 
the various phenomena, which could be called causal. This goes along with his basic 
conviction that myth is part of the construction of knowledge and that the difference of 
myth and reason is characterised best as ‘a matter of competing styles’ (Chapter 3). H.'s line 
of thinking goes still further. The narrative is seen as equivalent with exploration and, as 
it is implicitly assumed, scientific research. Exploring the world is nothing else than to 
construct ‘culturally coded beliefs’ (Chapter 3). Cultural achievements ascribed to Gods 
of pre-Olympian origin are taken as real evidence that knowledge is based on myth (Chap- 
ter 4). This argument is held to be of the same scientific value as the observation that myths 
are used to create solidarity within social groups. Since myth has ontological quality and 
is not a narrative that human beings invented for some reason, it can be equated with 
tradition. And tradition ‘was the be-all and end-all for the Greeks.’ (Chapter 5) 

The negligence of historical change is obvious. When myth and mythology can merge, 
the difference between text and metatext, narrative and analysis, is denied. Myth can pop 
up at any time in any place as an essential element of whatsoever. Consequently, according 
to H., myth is an unavoidable part of orality and literal texts, of historiography and phi- 
losophy (Chapters 6-8). In case some of the philosophers contradict, like Aristotle, he is 
blamed for being biased, since ‘he projects his priorities onto the ways of thinking of his 
predecessors.’ To make this point absolutely clear: “The alleged conflict between myth and 
reasoning which the European history of philosophy has constructed is, in fact, simply 
a modern bias’ (Chapter 7) 

This modern bias is rooted in the misunderstanding of the myth, which began with the 
‘Hellenistic transformations’, taking place after the conquests of Alexander the Great 
(Chapter 10). Myth was stigmatised and discarded as a source of knowledge. Philosophy 
became a more specialised in-depth investigation and lost sight of the organic whole. Myth 
was replaced by mythography, equated with stories of mortal heroes and divinities, and 
turned into literature for entertainment. This was, therefore, the separation of myth from 
the main stream of philosophical reasoning and historiography. Christianity transmitted 
this wrong concept to the European Enlightenment of the 18th century. Based on these 
hypotheses, H. distances himself from the modern Western world, as he understands it. 
This becomes clear from the question at the very end of his book: ‘Does the hypothesis of 
global warming have the value of a mythos or a logos, or of a “probable story” (ezkos mythos)?’ 
Plato, as H. assumes, would have answered: ‘Eikos mythos is the closest we may get to what 
is true.’ As H. does throughout the book, he adds a quotation to his statement to dispel any 
possible doubt the reader might still feel. 

H.’s selections of the quotations are evidently biased. They are cut out of the original 
text to meet his argument, no matter their meaning in their original context. Only this way 
can he obtain (alleged) confirmation for his conclusions. This applies to his quotations out 
of scientific texts and the ancient sources. Despite this flawed method, his descriptions of 
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how the ancient Greeks thought — they cannot be called ‘reasoning’ due to his own argu- 
ment — are not without contradictions. This makes the book similar to a confession that the 
modern Western world is suffering from the loss of (the Greek) myth. This in turn can be 
explained by the fact that H. is vice-president of the Institute of Archaeomythology (www. 
archaeomythology.org/about-the-institute-of-archaeomythology!). Only should the reader share 
the beliefs, which are held by the members of this institution, will he or she like this book. 


University of Innsbruck Christoph Ulf 


B. Hamborg, A.V. Siebert and S. Vogt (eds.), Geld, Währung und Finanzen in der griechi- 
schen Welt (5.—4. Jahrhundert v. Chr.), Hannoversche Numismatische Beiträge 2, Ver- 
lag Marie Leidorf, Rahden 2015, 91 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-86757- 
687-1/ISSN 2198-5715 


The second volume of papers published by the Numismatic Society of Hanover, despite its 
modest size, presents a really interesting selection of scholarly contributions deserving every 
attention from numismatists. ‘Money, Currency and Finances in the Greek World (5th- 
4th centuries BC)’ deals with general as well as particular aspects of monetary and financial 
developments in the various parts of the Greek world during this period. 

The book opens with an article by S. Vogt, “Der Stolz der Stadt - Olympia and die frühen 
Münzen von Elis’ (pp. 7-15). Having started with brief description of the first appearance 
and role of coins in the history of Archaic Greek society as well as with initial purposes of 
coining, Vogt then focuses on questions regarding the concrete circumstances and reasons 
for the beginning of coinage in Elis. In her opinion, the main stimulus for this could have 
been the need to finance wide plans of temple construction. However, turning Elis into an 
important regional power after the Graeco-Persian Wars put forward in the case with its 
own coinage such motives as ‘Identität’ and ‘Selbstverständnis’. It was also a matter of state 
prestige to strike coins and this act might be considered as part of wider programme con- 
nected with the synoikismos of 471 BC. Coins could have been used as efficient means of 
communication and propaganda outside Elis. 

S. von Reden, in her contribution ‘Münzgeld und Währungsunionen in der Antike’ 
(pp. 17-33), which is based on the paper previously delivered in the frames of a conference 
held in the August Kestner Museum, offers a comprehensive essay on the monetary history 
of antiquity. Analysing the functions of the money, von Reden describes its different kinds 
and studies the role of bullion silver in the economy of ancient Greece during the pre- 
coinage period. In the following sections she considers more specific questions regarding 
political, economic and ideological reasons for the broad spread of the Aeginetic monetary 
standard in the Mediterranean and its subsequent replacement by the Attic standard. She 
touches on problems connected with the famous Athenian Monetary Law or Decree and 
describes various kinds of alliance coinages and inter-local currencies that existed in the 
Greek world until Roman times. 

W. Weiser (Zum Attischen Bundes-Wahrungsgesetz IG? 1453 des Klearchos von 
415 v. Chr.: Kein Verbot der Münzprägung und keine Zwangsübernahme attischer Maße 
und Gewichte für die Bündner’, pp. 35-58) raises again the problem of chronology and 
the purpose of the Athenian Monetary Decree, much debated by numerous scholars. He 
offers a new interpretation, which has nothing in common with the traditional view that 
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this law prohibited Athenian allies from striking their own coins and prescribed instead 
exclusive use of Athenian coinage. In Weiser’s view, which he proves quite convincingly 
with thorough and detailed linguistic analysis of the text, the real aim of the decree was not 
prohibition of their own coinages, but of the use of other standards of weights and meas- 
ures than those of the Athenians. Such understanding indeed resolves many problems, not 
least the otherwise inexplicable continuation of coining by some Athenian allies after 
the decree came into effect. Based on the indirect mention of some clauses of the decree in 
the first performance of Aristophanes’ The Birds, Weiser suggests summer-early autumn of 
415 BC as the precise date of its issue. The main reason for the appearance of such law, as 
Wesier presumes, could have been the preparation of the Sicilian expedition and acute 
money shortage of the Athenian state. 

The paper of D. Rohde, ‘Die Finanzierung öffentlicher Aufgaben als Ausdruck politischer 
Mentalitäten im Athen des 4. Jahrhunderts v. Chr.’ (pp. 59-77), is devoted to the study of 
the structure of the main expenditures of the Athenian polis in the 4th century BC and to 
deep analysis of the Athenian system of taxation, which was one of the main sources for 
meeting outgoings. Rohde does not confine herself to financial and economic issues, but 
draws our attention to the role that an appeal to civic virtues and a glorified past played 
in the speeches of Demosthenes, who was trying to convince his fellow citizens to finance 
military campaigns against the Macedonians in particular. 

The volume ends with a short notice of U. Kampmann and C. Walczak written on the 
occasion of the 100th Coin Fair in Hanover and devoted to a short history of this event 
(pp. 79-82) 

To sum up, I would use German saying to characterise briefly the book reviewed — 
‘Klein, aber fein’. It is true in all senses as the editors have managed to collect together 
articles of a high academic quality that offer interesting and stimulating reading not only 
for scholars but for a wider public. 


Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei Kovalenko 


M.A. Harder, R.F. Regtuit and G.C. Wakker (eds.), Hellenistic Poetry in Context, Hellenistica 
Groningana 20, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, MA 2014, x+349 pp. Paperback. 
ISBN 978-90-429-2985-2 


The editors present as the twentieth volume of the collection Hellenistica Groningana a 
monograph devoted to Hellenistic poetry from the 3rd century BC. The book is the result 
of a workshop that took place in 2010 — continuing a series of meetings that began in 1992 
organised by the Department of Classics in the University of Groningen, the Netherlands. 
In this issue, participants paid attention to Hellenistic poetry and its relation with the 
contemporary world and context in the Alexandria of the time. Thus, the organisers wanted 
to echo the increasing interest in the role of literature in ancient society and its value as 
a witness of the first order. 

Starting with Peter Bing, ‘Inscribed epigrams in and out of sequence’ (pp. 1-24), we 
can see different presentations and re-contextualisations of epigrams composed for the 
Daochid monuments first at Pharsalos, later at Delphi, and in Aeschines’ reading of those 
on the Eion herms at Athens. In ‘Courtly love, stars and power. The Queen in 3rd-century 
royal couples, through poetry and epigraphic text’ (pp. 25-57), Stefano Caneva develops the 
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evolution of the role of royal women within the court from both literary and epigraphical 
sources — including discussion in more than 100 footnotes and a wide bibliography. Keyne 
Cheshire (‘Callimachus’ hymn 5 and an Alexandrian audience’, pp. 59-83) places poetry 
in the ritual context of Alexandria where males looked forward to Athena’s protection. 
Callimachus’ work is also examined in the contribution of Dee Clayman — ‘Historical con- 
texts for two Aitia from book III: “Acontius & Cydippe” (frr. 67-75 PE) and "Phrygius & 
Pieria" (frr. 80-83 PE), pp. 85-102 — by proposing an historical context of events 
surrounding the marriage of Ptolemy III and Berenice behind a mythico-historical tone. An 
ecumenical perspective for Ptolemy II Philadelphus' reign is considered in the contribution 
of Andreas Fountoulakis on Lycophron: “The poet and the prophetess: Lycophron's 
Alexandra in context’, pp. 103-24. According to Valentina Garulli (‘Stones as books: the 
layout of Hellenistic inscribed poems’, pp. 125-69), epigraphic poetry allows us to make 
historical, social and literary interpretations. The illustrations (despite their uneven quality) 
help us to target on the unity between the inscribed text and the monument overall. 
Together with Regina Hóschele (“Honestus’ Heliconian Flowers: Epigrammatic Offerings to 
the Muses at Thespiae’, pp. 171-94), and despite of the barbarous action of the emperor 
Constantine in the sacred grove of the Heliconian Muses, the pedestal survived to give voice 
to Honestus’ epigrams and to show them linked with a long poetical tradition. Jan Kwapisz 
(‘Kraters, Myrtle and Hellenistic poetry’, pp. 195-215) deals with the metamorphosis of the 
sympotic space in the Hellenistic period. From a fragment of Lynceus of Samos and scholia 
to Aristophanes we can see changes from the rules of Archaic and Classical symposia. As for 
André Looijenga, “The spear and the ideology of kingship in Hellenistic poetry’, pp. 217— 
45, Hellenistic poetic sources portray contemporary rulers as heroic spear-fighters, placing 
later kings in the footsteps of Alexander the Great. In turn, the chapter by Jackie Murray 
(‘Anchored in time: The date in Apollonius’ Argonautica, pp. 247-83) considers that 
Apollonius work must have participated in Ptolemy III's propagandistic construction of his 
reign as a new era (references to constellations are illustrated with a useful appendix includ- 
ing 12 figures). Amanda Regan (“In such a Night”: Hellenistic Magic in the Argonautica’, 
pp. 285-301) is also interested in Argonautica to raise the depiction of Medea as a witch 
according to Hellenistic culture influenced by an Egyptian fondness for wonder and marvels. 
Egypt is also seen in an Eretrian hymn collected by an inscription examined by Ingo Schaaf 
in "Trick and trade? The Eretrian “Hymn to the Idaean Dactyls" (IG XII, 9. 259)’, pp. 303- 
22 (regrettably the attached picture is of poor quality). International bonds of polis cults are 
actually a pattern of the Hellenistic period. In the last contribution, links between Alexan- 
drian court poetry and Ptolemaic imperial ideology are dealt with by Rolf Strootman (“The 
dawning of a golden age: images of peace and abundance in Alexandrian court poetry in 
relation to Ptolemaic imperial ideology’, pp. 323-39). 

The work includes indexes of passages discussed, of Greek words, and of names and 
subjects. Not extensive but helpful. 

In conclusion, in spite of its several authors, this publication is a coherent recompilation 
from a thematic point of view, the length of papers and thematic lines — contributions also 
provide a broad general bibliography. Thus, it is recommended for a wide range of scholars, 
both historians and philologists. 


University of Zaragoza José Vela Tejada 
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E. Hartmann, Ordnung in Unordnung: Kommunikation, Konsum und Konkurrenz in der 
stadtrömischen Gesellschaft der frühen Kaiserzeit, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2016, 
255 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3-515-11362-5 


With her comfortably slim second book Elke Hartmann offers an inspiring study of the 
social and cultural history and the history of everyday life during the Principate from 
Augustus to Hadrian. In seven case studies, she illustrates the relationship between com- 
munication, consumption and competition in the early Imperial period. The chronological 
frame of her study is based on a solid corpus of classical authors including Pliny the 
Younger, Tacitus and Suetonius who each had a comparable historical scope (p. 16-17). 
Most notably, H. pays special attention to the satirists in her analysis of the sources and 
even devotes an intriguing methodological chapter to them (Chapter 1) in which she no 
longer excludes Petronius, Juvenal and Martial from the study of social and cultural history 
nor presents them simply as a mirror of Roman everyday culture. On the contrary, as 
becomes clear throughout the book, their critical consideration expands considerably our 
knowledge of social and cultural interactions during the 1st and 2nd centuries AD. This 
corpus of sources not only defines the historical but also the geographical context of 
the study: The focus of H.’s work lies exclusively on the city of Rome — a comprehensible 
decision that nevertheless cannot hide the fact that a culturally grounded study of everyday 
social practices in the provinces is still missing! 

The core of the study is formed by single contributions which are framed by theoretical- 
methodological considerations (Chapter 1) and a final synthesis (Chapter 9). These contri- 
butions concern passages that have often been regarded as antiquarian details by older 
research. However, it is particularly in these passages that the symbolic dimension of the 
political culture, which was an important part of public communication in Rome, becomes 
evident. This symbolic dimension referred as much to the place one was assigned to in the 
theatre (Chapter 2) as to the ‘readability’ of kisses and to questions of bathing customs 
(Chapter 7) or denunciation (Chapter 8). Individual chapters about more prominent 
aspects of Roman history, such as the system of patronage (Chapter 4) and legacy hunting 
(Chapter 5), had already been published elsewhere and have been slightly reworked for 
the monograph.” 

In general, every section can also be read as a separate contribution, since H. always 
starts with a short introduction of the problem and the state of knowledge and formulates 
an individual conclusion for every analysis in the end. Nevertheless, this is far from disturb- 
ing the homogeneity of the book. If anything, this form of publication offers precise access 
to rarely discussed subfields of Roman social and cultural history that receives its consist- 
ency from the heuristic triangle of communication, consumption and competition. 


! Cf at least E. Meyer-Zwiffelhoffer, Politikös ärchein. Zum Regierungsstil der senatorischen Statt- 
halter in kaiserzeitlichen griechischen Provinzen (Stuttgart 2002). 

2 CF E. Hartmann: “Euer Purpur hat unsere Togen aus dem Dienst entlassen”. Zum Wandel des 
städtischen Klientelwesens im Rom der frühen Kaiserzeit’. Millennium 6 (2009), 1-38; ‘Laides, vieilles 
et courtisées: femmes riches et captateurs d’heritage A Rome durant le Haut-Empire’. Annales Histoire, 
Sciences Sociales 67.3 (2012), 605-28. 
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In so doing, H. is consistently able to uncover the strangeness of seemingly evident facts 
and to bring ‘order into disorder’ by embedding the antiquarian details in the larger context 
of political culture during the Imperial period. Thus, many of the behavioural peculiarities 
reported in the sources apparently resulted from the wish for distinction which prevented 
one from going under in the sea of competition for closeness to respected personalities or 
to the princeps himself. H. thereby permanently points out the ambivalence of the necessary 
transgression of norms which could attract attention on the one hand and provide a target 
for rivals and enviers on the other hand. Therefore, the historical protagonists also resorted 
to the means of pompous consumption and ostentatious display of (pretended) wealth 
which was a frequent cause of indebtedness and precarious life conditions. These mecha- 
nisms are mirrored especially in the social category of rich, albeit subaltern, freedmen 
(Chapter 6) and people affected by social decline. 

Instead of referring to every single chapter, the relationship between communication, 
consumption and competition as well as H.’s entire approach and her conclusions can be 
best illustrated by the example of the captatores (Chapter 5). While older research had 
merely pointed out the moral corruption of the legacy hunters’? and more recent studies 
consider these practices primarily as discursively motivated products of literature,“ 
H. assumes a deep rootedness in the ‘Lebenswelt’ of the Romans which only manifests itself 
in the literary discourse. So far one can arguably have some methodological doubts, but 
without necessarily belittling H.’s following analysis. This is because on the one hand she 
makes clear that the moral verdict asserting that destitute members of society leaned on the 
rich is untenable. In fact, notably the already very wealthy members of the upper class 
had to refinance continually their expensive lifestyle in order not to climb down the social 
ladder. For this purpose, they used a potential inheritance because their wealth consisted 
mainly of land which they could not sell without aggravating their monetary troubles in the 
near future. On the other hand, H. makes clear how in return the /egatores could hold back 
the captatores by permanently expecting presents and attendance from them since otherwise 
they would have had to face a modification of the testament. Moreover, H. asserts that one 
had to approach wealthy women with different strategies of the captatio than men — for 
example through sexual favours. Finally, the link between social history and the evolution 
of the society as a whole is established through the discussion of the problem of the ‘One- 
child-politics’ of the 1st century AD. This strategy was supposed to support the accumula- 
tion of social and economic capital but often led to childlessness instead and opened the 
doors for new practices of establishing and executing testaments. 

Apart from the — admittedly well-justified — exclusion of the provincial conditions, one 
may criticise the rather thin index given the amount of details mentioned in the study. 
Typographical errors barely exist. 


3 Cf L. Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms in der Zeit von August bis zum 
Ausgang der Antonine, vol. 1, 9th ed. (Leipzig 1919), 246—50 (a work unfortunately missing from the 
bibliography). 

^ Most recently K. Verboven, The Economy of Friends: Economic Aspects of Amicitia and Patronage 
in Late Republican Rome (Brussels 2002), 187-200. 
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H.’s merit is not only to have freed passages that are characterised by their everyday 
topics from their alleged irrelevance; in fact, many other studies in the wake of the new 
cultural history of the political sphere have done this before by borrowing models from 
anthropology. In addition to this, her achievement was to connect partly amusing incidents 
of the Ist and 2nd centuries AD with an interest in social history and in the history of 
everyday life which perhaps will let her work appear intriguing not only to a specialist audi- 
ence but also to the larger public. At least this is something one could wish her and her 
highly recommendable book. 


Humboldt University of Berlin Christopher Degelmann 


W. Heckel, Alexander Marshals: A Study of the Makedonian Aristocracy and the Politics of 
Military Leadership, 2nd ed., Routledge, London/New York 2016, xxvi+372 pp. 
Cased. ISBN 978-1-138-93469-6 


Alexander s Marshals is the revised and updated edition of Waldemar Heckel's The Marshals 
of Alexander s Empire (London 1993). The book presents a detailed overview of Alexander's 
closest commanders during his Asian campaigns. The aim of this book, in H.’s own words, 
is not to provide ‘a catalogue of individuals’ (p. ix) but to provide better understanding of 
the context of Alexander’s conquest and beginning of the Successor period through the lives 
of the most important marshals. His book — both editions — thus differs from an encyclo- 
paedic work by centring the biographies upon some overarching questions: how did these 
men shape Alexander’s success and why did they not succeed him after his death? 

The new edition was published to integrate recent scholarship on Alexander, and in addi- 
tion it provides a reorganisation of the material. Here, I will consider the work first as a self- 
standing publication and secondly in relation to the first edition. Alexanders Marshals pro- 
vides an important addition to the existing scholarship on Alexander. It is an in-depth analysis 
of the Macedonian aristocracy in the late 4th century BC and it is a useful reference work for 
students and scholars interested in, and working on, Alexander. Although the book professes 
to aim at Alexander enthusiasts as well as scholars, it presupposes a well-informed audience. 
In addition, the density of the information given in the work will make it difficult for the 
layman looking for a casual read. Indeed, scholars less familiar with the actors in Alexander’s 
campaign will find themselves lost in a maze of names and references: this is no entry level 
work. However, for a student who does has some prior knowledge of Alexander's campaign 
the book provides a wealth of information on the men who shaped Alexander’s success, who 
are often still too much in the ‘shadow of the great man’ (p. 2). Indeed, for anybody working 
with the late 4th century it is an invaluable source and an important reference work. 

The introduction focuses on the tension between the marshals of Philip’s entourage 
and the younger men who were Alexander’s personal friends, and beyond that, to the 
Successors. Indeed, a main issue this book aims to address is why the power of Alexander's 
syntrophic ‘new men’ did not last into the new age and why most of the Successors were 
not part of Alexander’s campaign from the beginning. According to H., the loyalty to 
Alexander that the campaigning generals showed meant that their own exploits remained 
comparatively unexplored by both ancient and modern historians. This book succeeds well 
in remedying this situation. 
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While the first edition was divided into two halves — one further subdivided into the- 
matic parts “The ‘Old Guard”, “The ‘New Men’, ‘Casualties of the Succession’, the other 
organised along military rank; the 2016 edition does away with these thematic subdivi- 
sions. The first part of the book is divided into 15 chapters dedicated to the different aris- 
tocratic families, such as “The house of Attalos’, “The sons of Andromenes’, and to indi- 
viduals in Alexander's circle such as ‘Antipatros son of Ioloas’ and ‘Polyperchon’. The 
careers of the families and individuals are discussed largely chronologically with numerous 
references to primary sources. The second part is divided into two discussions: one on 
Alexander and the aristocracy, and the other on the organisation of the army. In addition, 
the book has 12 appendices that discuss source problems and historical issues that are tan- 
gentially related to the main texts (covering topics such as “The office of chiliarch and 
Hephaistion’s chiliarchy’, “White Kleitos and the naval war in the Aegean’, 'Antigenes, 
commander of the Silver Shields’). Here H. also discusses historical events with a bird’s eye 
view rather than through the lens of individual lives. The book concludes with 12 stem- 
mata, mostly of Macedonian families, but also of the Achaemenid kings and the family of 
Pharanbazos, from whose family Barsine hailed. In the first edition, these stemmata were 
integrated in the running narrative which gave the reader the opportunity to check the 
familial links when the relevant personages were mentioned. With all the stemmata col- 
lected together at the end, this possibility gets lost, but it becomes easier for the reader to 
locate the relevant family tree and consult it at any moment. 

In the discussions of the individual marshals, H. often returns to the two or three events 
during Alexander’s campaign that were pivotal for many of the commanders in his entou- 
rage. The most important of these is the Philotas affair (in the book also called the Dimnos 
affair or Demetrios conspiracy) in which Alexander and some trusted hetairoi executed 
several conspirators plotting against Alexander as well as Philotas son of Parmenion who, 
allegedly, knew of the plot without informing the king. This event is presented as a turning 
point for many of the men around Alexander, whether they were directly or indirectly 
involved. As such it receives more attention from H. than more overtly significant historical 
events, as for example, the battle at Gaugamela. The affair is discussed in nine of the 
15 chapters. This provides the book with a red thread which connects the individual narra- 
tives, but it also leads to some repetition in the discussion of these same events. 

The second part has a very different rhythm from the first and is also much shorter 
(40 pages compared with the 240 pages of the first part). Even though the headings imply 
an equality between the two parts, in reality, the first part carries the weight of the book. 
This gives the second part an odd position, somewhere between a free-standing section of 
the main text and an appendix. Furthermore, the two sections of the second part have little 
introduction to frame the argument and to discuss the relevant questions that are addressed. 
This makes it harder for the reader to engage with the wealth of information provided in 
these sections: for example, in the paragraph on the somatophylakia, the reader is launched 
into a discussion of how the term is used without any introduction linking it to the para- 
graphs before, or stating why the somatophylakia is discussed at this particular point 
(pp. 245-46). 

In the new edition, H. narrows his focus to ‘the major players’ rather than the wider 
selection of individuals that appeared in the first book. The different somatophylakes, pages 
and commanders of the /ypaspists, infantry and cavalry whose names are known from 
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history, do not all get an individual treatment as they did in the earlier publication, although 
some of this material is presented in the second part of the book. H. has used the extra 
space to expand upon the narrative, and to integrate some footnotes into the main text. 
At points in the book this works very well. In the section on Attalos and his family, for 
example, the additions improve the entire narrative (pp. 7-18). In other sections, however, 
the text of the first edition runs more smoothly: here, the new version seems like a cut-and- 
paste job, and the argument is less tight. At times, this compromises the readability of the 
text. In general, however, the scope of the new edition is more focused and the main thread 
easier to follow. 

An important asset of the new edition is the updated bibliography and references. The 
bibliography has been updated to 2015, and has thus acquired renewed relevance as a 
research tool for students of Alexander’s campaigns. The footnotes, too, are updated to 
incorporate new references and new discussions, although many original footnotes are kept 
in place. Overall, H. has mostly added new sections to the existing text, instead of rewriting 
large parts of the narrative. 

To conclude, H.’s revised Alexander’s Marshals is a valuable contribution to Alexander 
studies. It compiles and discusses an interesting collection of material concerning the men 
operating in Alexander’s shadow during his lifetime — a topic that has not received enough 
attention. This collection will enable further research into Macedonian politics, as well as 
into the late 4th century and the resounding changes it brought about in world history. 


University of Durham Marijn S. Visscher 


B. Hildebrandt with C. Gillis (eds.), Silk: Trade and Exchange along the Silk Roads between 
Rome and China in Antiquity, Ancient Textiles Series 29, Oxbow Books, Oxford/ 
Philadelphia 2017, xxi+130 pp., illustrations (most in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-1- 
78570-279-2 


As modern Asian problems become more complicated there is a surge of interest in ancient 
Asia and its relations with the West. Silk is an obviously relevant subject, carefully explored 
in these studies. In antiquity clothing was probably the most conspicuous of signals of 
identity yet the least well preserved, and might bring us closer to a people than their other 
material products, even literature. Think of the social importance of ‘dress’ today. 

Liu Xinru sets the scene, observing that the Roman and Han empires were roughly 
contemporary, but the Chinese were sending missions to a western Asia already much pen- 
etrated by Europeans (not least Alexander the Great) and were coveting Western products. 
Romans could produce their own silk but hankered after the Chinese, but it is ‘classical’ 
styles that then travel back east. 

J. Mark Kenoyer looks at Indian production in the late centuries BC, a source long and 
wrongly discounted but in touch with the West and too readily confused with the China 
trade. A. Hyllested traces the word ‘silk’ and related European words back to China via 
north Asia. B. Hildebrandt looks at the evidence for understanding the production of silk, 
and the trade and working in silk in the eastern Roman empire down to the 4th cen- 
tury AD. T.K. Thomas takes the story of decorated textiles down through the first four 
centuries AD, notably in Syria and Egypt, and their use for Christian motifs 
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L.L.Tseng presents splendid colour pictures of figure-decorated and inscribed silks from 
Niya in the Taklamakan Desert. The animal figures look to me strikingly like motifs 
on belt plaques found in China (the ‘Ordos Bronzes’) and north of the Tienshan range. 
The inscription reads “The conjunction of the five planets in the east would benefit the 
Middle Kingdom’ and leads to discussion of Chinese views of the world system. 

Z. Feng presents various types of silk identified in finds from excavation at Yingpan 
(east Taklamakan Desert) and the phenomenon of silks being unravelled for reuse. A. Sheng 
explores weaving technologies in Asia and the weaving of double-cloth on upright looms in 
the early years AD. 

The book ends with an appreciation of the career of the Harvard scholar Irene Lee 
Good (died 2013), and her contribution to silk studies. 

There is much here to engage the expert but we might hope that others may also learn 
more about a subject which was far more conspicuous in antiquity than most that occupy 
archaeologists, and therefore perhaps a more valuable guide to our understanding of people, 
places and motives 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


EL. Holt, The Treasures of Alexander: How One Man’s Wealth Shaped the World, Onassis 
Series in Hellenic Culture, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2016, xvii+295 pp., illus- 
trations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-995096-6 


Amidst the seemingly endless proliferation of general biographies of Alexander the Great, it 
has become increasingly necessary for ancient historians to search creatively for different 
angles from which to approach the conqueror’s life in the hope of shedding some new light 
on this perennial figure of fascination. This has led to a variety of monographs ranging 
from John D. Grainger's consideration of the Achaemenid /ongue-durée in Alexander the 
Great Failure: The Collapse of the Macedonian Empire (London 2007) and John O’Brien’s 
fascinating examination of Alexander’s alcoholism in Alexander the Great: The Invisible 
Enemy (London 1992) to Daniel Ogden’s mythic focus in 2011.! Frank Holt has already 
contributed to this oblique approach with his previous works on the background to 
Alexander’s Elephant Medallions as well as his campaigns in Afghanistan,” and he has now 
made another noteworthy, if not entirely unproblematic, contribution with the publication 
of The Treasures of Alexander the Great. 

The book is, it seems, intended for a general audience, but H. nonetheless situates him- 
self explicitly within two longer scholarly debates on Alexander. First, he seeks to argue 
against the enduring view of Plutarch, Droysen and their adherents that the campaigns of 
Alexander resulted in the monetisation and circulation of vast quantities of Achaemenid 
precious metals; and second, he aims to add the economic experience of those serving 
under and conquered by Alexander into the ongoing ‘good Alexander versus bad Alexander’ 
debate. These aims are made explicit in the Introduction (pp. 1-22), after which he argues 


! Alexander the Great: Myth, Genesis and Sexuality (Exeter 2011). 
? Alexander the Great and the Mystery of the Elephant Medallions (Berkeley 2003); In the Land of 
Bones: Alexander the Great in Afghanistan (Berkeley 2005). 
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against the ancient and modern supposition that Alexander inherited a bankrupt and finan- 
cially exhausted Macedonian kingdom (pp. 23-43). This is followed by an interesting 
chapter (pp. 44-67) on the role of loot and plunder in Alexander’s finances, which exam- 
ines the territories and peoples that were dispossessed of not only precious metals, but also 
slaves, livestock and other perishable goods by the king and his army, and concludes, unsur- 
prisingly, that these privations came to the great detriment of the conquered. From here 
H. turns to what he describes as the Fort Knox of antiquity — the wealth of the Achaemenid 
kings — and how this was taken by Alexander, before considering what Alexander’s expen- 
ditures reveal about his personal and strategic priorities in a chapter that is fascinating, but 
all too brief (pp. 95-118). Ending as he began, H. then argues that Alexander was no 
poorer at the time of his death in 323 BC than he was at his accession to the throne in 336, 
but balances this with the conclusion that many of Alexander’s soldiers found themselves 
increasingly in debt as the campaigns wore on. Finally, his conclusion then adds Alexander’s 
wealth into the equation when calculating the morality of the conqueror and his legacy, 
arriving at the observation that any economic benefit that came of Alexander’s campaigns 
was the (perhaps unintentional) “byproduct of an otherwise destructive process’ (p. 176). 
Alexander was, ultimately, a soldier, not an economist. 

There is certainly much to like in H.’s book, but also some cause for unease. The eco- 
nomic perspective on the king and his conquered territories is eminently refreshing, as is 
H.’s consideration of the unintentional and indirect consequences of Alexander’s campaign. 
Not everything that happened during his reign, it is made clear, was guided by the hand of 
the king — an observation that ought to be borne in mind more frequently. The logistics of 
transporting and storing such monumental quantities of plunder likewise adds an entirely 
new dimension to the strategic picture. But H. is at times too preoccupied with the moral- 
ity of Alexander’s wealth and plunder, when other topics could have been equally illuminat- 
ing had they been explored more fully: Alexander overwhelmingly spent his treasure on 
gifts, benefactions and religious dedications, yet these are considered all too briefly 
(pp. 96-109); likewise, the economics of Alexander’s city foundations are relegated to a few 
pages (pp. 110-12), but this engineering programme had such a profound impact on the 
physical and economic landscape of the conquered territories. Although H. is quick to 
point out that precious metals were certainly not the only form of wealth or plunder in the 
fourth century, he often becomes bogged down in calculating sums of precious metal and 
currency as something of an exercise in mathematics, while the unreliability of the ancient 
figures brings into question the utility of such numbers. Nonetheless, H.’s identification 
of two distinct economic phases (p. 94) of Alexander’s conquest — the first from 336 to 
330 BC when the invaders absorb the urban wealth of Asia and the second from 329 to 
323 BC when Alexander’s army plunders the perishable goods of less urbanised peoples and 
regions — has a great deal of import beyond just our financial understanding of his reign. 

As is always the case with such works geared towards a general readership, there are 
sources of frustration to the specialist reader. Hyperbole abounds, beginning with H.’s 
opening statement (p. 1) that nobody else in history conquered as much wealth and land 
in such a short time as Alexander — a claim that is substantiated only with a footnote which 
states that Genghis Khan lived twice as long as the Macedonian (p. 199). The various 
figures and graphs scattered throughout the work perhaps seem more authoritative than 
they are, and despite highlighting quite pressing problems with the reliability of numbers 
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provided by the ancients, H. uses many figures without comment. Why, for instance, 
should we automatically accept, as on page 70, Curtius’ claim (3. 1. 20) that Alexander 
sent 1100 talents from Gordion to Macedonia or seized 2600 talents from Damascus 
(3. 13. 6), when other ancient sums are scrutinised and revised? Underlying H.’s approach 
to Alexander’s wealth is a very modern economic sensibility, which presumes that the 
ancients share the contemporary emphasis on growth as being indicative of economic 
health, and an implicitly desirable aim in and of itself. Perhaps the ancient perspective as 
elucidated by Alan Samuel in his monograph From Athens to Alexandria: Hellenism and 
Social Goals in Ptolemaic Egypt (Leuven 1983) would have caused many financial aspects 
of Alexander’s reign to be viewed quite differently. Yet precisely because his book elicits 
such discussion is testament to its success. H. compels the reader to think about the cam- 
paigns of Alexander from a new and generally under-explored angle, and this, in and of 
itself, is a great accomplishment. 


Cardiff University Alex McAuley 


S. Hoss and A. Whitmore (eds.), Small Finds and Ancient Social Practices in the Northwest 
Provinces of the Roman Empire, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2016, 173 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78570-256-3 


This edited volume is an excellent illustration of the richness and diversity of current 
research into Roman small finds and material culture. While covering a very wide range of 
material and employing an array of different approaches, the volume’s authors are united in 
a desire to consider ancient practice, be that about how socks were worn or what types of 
deities were depicted in bronze. Most of the papers originated from a session at the Roman 
Archaeology Conference held at the University of Reading in 2014, with a few additional 
contributions solicited from small finds specialists. Contributors come from the USA, 
Britain and Germany. 

A short Introduction by the editors reviews recent theoretical work, and sets out a frame- 
work centred upon social identities, practice and activities and the consideration of artefact 
deposition and site formation processes. The volume is then divided into three parts: ‘Small 
Finds, the Body and Identity’, ‘Religion and ritual in the Roman north-western provinces’ 
and ‘Artefacts, behaviours and spaces’. 

The first section contains two papers concerned with ancient footwear: B. Burandt sum- 
marises existing work on Roman hobnail patterns and argues that these have a systematic 
relationship to types of shoes. In this way even examples where only the sole remains can 
be identified to shoe type and deductions about intended function can be made. In a paper 
that expertly combines the textile and iconographic evidence, B. Késtner identifies a spe- 
cific type of sock with split toes, designed to be worn in soleae (thong sandals) by men, 
women and children in the 2nd and 3rd centuries AD. There are also some interesting 
suggestions as to the actual production technique (nålbinding, or single-needle-knitting). 
Hoss questions previous assumptions about disc brooches being associated mainly with 
women by systematically reviewing the iconographic evidence and showing that disc 
brooches are in fact more commonly depicted as part of military dress than bow brooches. 
The relative rarity of the brooches that are shown on these monuments as finds in the 
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archaeological record might indicate that the actual brooches declined in use while 
the iconographic scheme persisted or that these high value brooches were carefully curated 
and recycled. The paper is a model in relating iconography and artefacts to each other in 
order to draw conclusions about ancient social practice. G. Michel, in a short paper, sum- 
marises recent work on make-up, including some interesting chemical analysis, and argues 
that eye liner in particular may represent an ‘Oriental’ influence. 

Part II is concerned with the material practice of religion. M. Vejby has collected Roman 
material from Neolithic megaliths in Brittany and questions the common distinction made 
between votive offerings (such as the numerous pipe-clay Venus figurines at Le Petit Mont) 
and other material such as pottery and tiles normally classed as ‘utilitarian’. She notes with 
regret that for many of these finds there is insufficient contextual information, but Roman 
engagement with prehistoric monuments is clearly important in this region. N. Birkle’s 
careful examination of votive plaques from Weissenburg in Bavaria shows that some of 
the images (in particular those of Mars and to a lesser extent Fortuna) were created using 
mismatched moulds. The overall effect is so subtle that these had not been noticed by 
previous modern observers, and it is doubtful that they made a difference as to how they 
were perceived by their ancient dedicants but they provide interesting insights into ancient 
production techniques. E. Durham explores whether differential distribution of bronze 
figurines may relate to religious preferences and practices, or to patterns of production and 
trade. She uses data from London and Colchester to show subtle differences not just in the 
deities represented but also the contexts in which they were found. An analysis of eastern 
deities demonstrates that their distribution is biased towards major military and urban sites 
both in Britain and on the continent. The final paper in this section is about amulets that 
appear to combine the apotropaic powers of jet and the Medusa. A. Parker summarises 
information on jet gorgoneia, which from the limited burial evidence appear to be associ- 
ated with mature women, and relates their use to theories of magic rather than religion. 

The third and final part of this volume comprises of three papers that explore the rela- 
tionship between artefacts and the architectural context in which they were found. I. Klenner 
aims the better to understand the nature of cult meals within Mithraea by analysing the 
pottery assemblage from a well-excavated site at Giiglingen in Germany and comparing it 
to nearby settlement sites as well as other Mithraea. Functional analysis highlights an 
emphasis on drinking as well as eating within the shrine at Giiglingen, and she interprets 
the kitchenware present as indicating that food was re-heated rather than prepared from 
scratch within the shrine. Importantly, the contexts from which the pottery was excavated 
are studied closely, and the difference between material found on the floor surface destroyed 
by fire distinguished from material found within dumps used to raise floors. A similarly 
careful approach to depositional processes is taken by A.M. Whitmore, who presents a 
thorough analysis of material culture found in Roman baths. Much material is in fact 
derived from repair or building work, squatter occupation or rubbish dumping within a 
disused building, and even finds from drains and latrines may represent later dumping 
unless careful stratigraphic excavation demonstrates they are from horizontal layers of fine 
silty sand laid down while the baths were in operation. Whitmore’s paper also highlights 
the rare finds of textile working equipment, which in some cases are argued to relate to the 
activities of slaves within the baths. The final case study in this volume offers a systematic 
comparison of a range of finds from 3rd- and 4th-century Vindolanda, contrasting material 
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from the fort with objects found in the vicus. Anthony Birley employs the rich finds and 
detailed spatial data to map the occurrence of objects thought to be associated with com- 
batants (for example, weapons, armour, crossbow brooches) and with women (hairpins, 
bracelets, spindle whorls). Generally, activity becomes more concentrated within the fort in 
the later period but it is also clear that military objects occur commonly in the 3rd-century 
vicus, especially in association with a tavern while objects associated with women do occur 
within the fort. Additional maps of artefacts associated with literacy, metalworking and 
gaming further illustrates the interconnection of the two areas. 

Coherence can be an issue with edited volumes of this kind but the papers all share a 
genuine focus on practice. They illustrate the subtle variations in artefact use and behaviour 
across space and time and showcase the huge potential of portable material culture to 
enhance our understanding of the Roman world. The volume is well edited and well illus- 
trated, and it is gratifying to see finds work from both the continent and Britain in the 
same volume. The papers share an interest in examining Roman finds, be that through 
comparison with iconographic sources, an emphasis on function and practice or a detailed 
examination of context. 


University of Reading Hella Eckardt 


M. Jehne and F. Pina Polo (eds.), Foreign clientelae in the Roman Empire: A Reconsideration, 
Historia Einzelschrift 238, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2015, 374 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-3-515-11061-7 


The most celebrated work by the late Ernst Badian, who died in 2011, was his Foreign 
Clientelae (264-70 B.C.), published in Oxford in 1958. The volume that Jehne and Pina 
Polo have brought together aims to do nothing less than to overhaul the subject. As a 
result, by the standards of collaborative volumes on ancient history, this book is unusually 
coherent. Despite its courteous tone, it is close to being a ‘hatchet job’. There is consider- 
able ad hominem discussion of Badian’s views, most of it highly critical. But the many-sided 
‘reconsideration’ presented by the authors remains civilised and intelligent. If one had to 
choose a single point of departure for the study of Rome’s foreign clientelae, a good choice 
would now be the book that Martin Jehne and Francisco Pina Polo have so thoughtfully 
orchestrated. 

Eighteen contributors have provided as many papers, presented in six parts. The first part 
— ‘Clientela at Rome and in the Provinces: Some Methodological and Historiographical 
Remarks’ — is a preliminary bombardment. Pina Polo’s ‘methodological critique’ (pp. 19-41) 
leaves the reader in no doubt: ‘onomastics known through epigraphy of the Principate must 
not continue to be used as a tool to identify supposed massive provincial clentelae in the 
Republican period ... The methodology proposed by Badian leads to a distorted view of the 
expansion and significance those foreign clientelae may have had’ (p. 41). Angela Ganter 
follows with an historiographical analysis (pp. 43-54), engaging particularly with the work 
of Peter Brunt: ‘it was only a question of time before his [Brunt’s] way of deconstructing 
urban clientelae would also be applied to the deconstruction of foreign clientelae, which 
Badian had shaped in an analogical way to the urban ones’ (p. 45). But Ganter also critiques 
Brunt’s approach, arguing that he was unduly influenced by the view of patron-client 
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relationships provided by Dionysios of Halicarnassos. A sequence of assumptions that had 
tended to be made by Badian, Brunt and others is therefore rejected. 

The second part looks at ‘Rome and Italy: Interstate Relations and Individual Connec- 
tions’. Hans Beck considers intermarriage between Roman and Italian elites (pp. 57-72). 
After surveying critiques of the work of Badian and Miinzer, Beck emphasises female 
agency and the treaty-like character of marriage alliances, and looks particularly at the evi- 
dence for the Campanian aristocracy. Fernando Wulff Alonso provides a close reading of 
Badian on the question of Italian clientelae (pp. 73-92) — finding that 'Badian's definition 
and use of the concept is vague, inaccurate and misleading, in general and in its practical 
applications’ (p. 91). Wolfgang Blösel argues (pp. 93-103) that Livy’s reference to the 
Etruscan and Italic clientelae of Scipio Africanus Maior was a fiction, excluding it ‘as evi- 
dence for the importance of a noble family’s foreign clientelae at the end of the third cen- 
tury BC’ (p. 103). 

The third and longest part turns to ‘Foreign Clientelae in the Western Empire: Hispania, 
Gaul and Africa’. Estela Garcia Fernández reviews the significance of the diffusion of Roman 
names in Hispania for the study of clientelae (pp. 107-18), suggesting that this diffusion can 
be understood better in terms of a spread of Latin rights among communities in Hispania. 
Enrique García Riaza examines ‘institutional aspects’ of Roman expansion in Iberia (pp. 119— 
39) — looking in particular at proskynesis; the reported use of the terms basileus and rex as 
acclamations; the importance, or otherwise, of the physical presence of Roman generals for 
alliances; hostages; and potential Gracchan treaties. Francisco Beltrán Lloris discusses the 
hospitium publicum extended by Gades to Cornelius Balbus (pp. 141-51), arguing that it was 
distinct from the status of patronus and could be used by provincials for their own ends, 
against the notion that it was merely a tool of Roman control. Michel Christol discusses 
Transalpine Gaul, with close reading of the relation between the work of Badian and 
Sir Ronald Syme. Asking whether a ‘model of integration’ applies (pp. 153-63), he concludes 
by emphasising the role of the Latin right rather than clientage. Frédéric Hurlet considers 
the relation of governor and provincial clients, in relation to Roman Africa (pp. 165-83). He 
emphasises the limits of onomastic method; the fluidity of client arrangements in the face of 
changing leadership at Rome; and a hierarchical evolution of client relations under Augustus. 
Arnaud Suspéne discusses numismatic evidence for foreign clientelae, with reference to Juba II 
of Mauretania (pp. 185-206). Supported by 11 pairs of obverse and reverse images, Suspéne 
shows Juba II asserting (for an internal audience) his sovereign autonomy, on a high-quality 
coinage intended to trump Roman currency by way of imitation and improvement. 

The fourth part addresses ‘Amicitia and Foreign Clientelae in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean’. Michael Snowdon cogently discusses amicitia (pp. 209-24), not in the role of 
‘a polite chancellery term’ (p. 209) intended to mask the lop-sidedness of client relations, 
but rather in terms of its ‘profound ability’ (p. 224) to shape relations. Paul Burton consid- 
ers the amicitia between Rome and Sparta in the time of Flamininus’ war on Nabis 
(pp. 225-37), emphasising Nabis’ position (in Roman eyes) as a recalcitrant who had failed 
to adjust to the imbalance inherent in amicitia after the Second Macedonian War. Claudia 
Tiersch turns to the provincialisation of Cyprus in 58 BC (pp. 239-60), concluding that 
the clientship of foreign kings had in a sense become more important over time, notably as 
Roman interest grew in the ‘Erosion dieser Monarchien’ (p. 260) without the actual renun- 
ciation of friendship. 
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The fifth part is concerned with “The Impact of Foreign Clientelae in Rome: Political 
and Military Aspects’. Cristina Rosillo-Löpez revisits Badian’s notion that foreign clientelae 
were a source of status (pp. 263-80). With a good eye for practicalities, she finds that 
foreign clients ‘may have been a source of status within the elite, but it was an arduous and 
complicated task to communicate and display their existence’ (p. 274) and, more nega- 
tively, concludes that it is ‘doubtful that their existence entailed status or reputation for 
Roman senators in the city of Rome’ (p. 280). Jonathan Prag considers Badian’s notion of 
overseas military clientelae and its re-articulation, around the issue of auxilia externa, in an 
article of 1961 by Tadasuke Yoshimura (pp. 281-94). Here again it is amicitia, and indeed 
the conferral of citizenship, that emerge as the major formal categories, though client status 
was not irrelevant. 

The sixth and final part addresses ‘Foreign Clientelae Beyond the Republic’. Martin 
Jehne discusses an evolution between Pompey and Augustus (pp. 297-319) by which the 
patronus became pater: ‘Augustus seems to have avoided the uncontrolled growth of his 
obligations as a personal patron. Instead, he increasingly transformed his role into that of 
a father and judge. Within this role, he would distribute justice, not fervent support 
against competitors’ (p. 318). Claude Eilers turns to the High Empire, looking at the 
‘decline’ of civic patronage (pp. 321-35). Pursuing a difference of opinion with John 
Nicols, who has emphasised continuing vitality, Eilers argues that recruitment of patrons 
from less eminent, and often more local, milieux than we see in the Republic ‘is not trivial, 
and it has broad implications about the function of patronage of cities in Italy and the 
provinces’ (p. 328). 

This dense but elegant volume will be an important landmark for future research. What 
it lacks in the unifying force of a single authorial ‘voice’ is made up for by the rare coher- 
ence and richness of the approaches it contains. The contributors’ views are not always and 
wholly consistent with one another; but there is a high degree of concurrence, as with the 
re-emphasis on amicitia, and on institutions such as Latin rights and full citizenship, and 
on the complexity of the responses of foreign leaders to the asymmetries of power that they 
encountered. 


Virtual Centre for Late Antiquity, London Alexander Skinner 


B.R. Jones, Ariadne’s Threads: The Construction and Significance of Clothes in the Aegean 
Bronze Age, Aegaeum 38, Peeters, Leuven/Liége 2015, xxviii«312 pp., illustrations 
(may in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-3277-7 


Bernice Jones’s monograph is the first in the Aegaeum series, apart from the collective 
volume KOSMOS (Aegaeum 33), dedicated exclusively to Aegean Bronze Age garments 
and, so far, the only one dealing with experimental textile archaeology. It is a revised and 
enlarged version of her PhD dissertation (Minoan Women’s Clothes: An Investigation of their 
Construction from the Depictions in Aegean Art, New York University 1998), expanded 
in area and types (now male too). As specified in the subtitle, J.’s main interest is the con- 
struction of Aegean clothes, for which, given the lack of actual examples, she seeks evidence 
in the related iconography (sculpture, frescoes, glyptic) and in the Linear B texts, using in 
addition contemporary Egyptian and Near Eastern comparanda. Moreover, she discusses 
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Issues of dating, and tries, where possible, to determine the significance of dress as well as 
its identification with roles of individuals. 

The volume is divided in 10 chapters. After the first two, which offer a brief archaeo- 
logical and iconographical survey on weaving and textiles in the Aegean Neolithic and 
Early Bronze Age (textile impressions, weaving and sewing implements, decorated figu- 
rines and vessels), the following brace are dedicated to selected types of Middle and Late 
Bronze Age clothes. In Chapter 3, J. focuses mainly on Minoan female garments (peak- 
back robe, high-neck robe, double-V-necked dress), less on unisex ones (the so-called 
‘hide’ skirt — referred to here as petaloid loop ‘garment’ — cloaks and wraps). There, 
unlike the vast majority of previous scholars, she argues for one-piece female garments 
(dresses), not separates bodice and skirt, based actually on contemporary Egyptian coun- 
terparts and less on Aegean archaeological evidence. Chapter 4, on the other hand, deals 
with two types of Late Bronze Age dresses which are referred to as ‘the Minoan open 
front dress’ and ‘the Mycenaean tunic with horizontal neckline’. The former, as the typi- 
cal example of which are considered here the garments of the MM IIIB faience ‘snake 
goddesses’ from the Knossian temple repositories, is, in fact, Theran, as J. herself admits 
(p. 59). Its appearance/use in Crete remains hypothetical, “obscured by kilts or skirts’ in 
the related iconography, if totally dubious,' despite the undoubted Minoan (mainly 
Knossian) contribution to the Early Late Bronze Age Aegean cultural, and consequently 
sartorial, koiné. The proposed identification of Linear B ideogram *146 with this female 
‘open front dress’, based mainly on the V-shaped mark at the top of the sign (p. 70) 
proves to be speculative as well. Actually *146, seemingly a type of cloth ‘frequently men- 
tioned on tablets specifically dealing with religion’ (p. 71), is related to male divinities 
(see po-se-da-o-ne -PY Un 6, PY Un 853- and e-ne-si-da-o-ne -KN M 719) or male reli- 
gious officiants (cf KN M 729). On the other hand, its occasional conjunction with the 
abbreviation WE, interpreted as wehanos (= &xvóc), although it denotes a female dress in 
the Homeric epics, it would not necessarily have the same meaning in the Late Bronze 
Age. On the contrary, given the aforementioned relation of *146 to male figures, it would 
be better applied to a unisex garment, probably, I believe, to the type of dress that J. calls 
a variation of ‘the Minoan open front dress’, ‘closed at the center front below the waist’ 
(p. 63). This garment, the so-called ‘long robe with vertical band’,” of the bucket carrier 
and the lyre player from the Hagia Triada sarcophagus, first appears in Crete in Late 
Minoan IË and it seems to be related with the Mycenaean presence on the island.‘ The 
‘long robe with vertical band’, which first appears in the Greek mainland on the golden 
signet-ring of Tiryns (Corpus der minoischen und mykenischen Siegel 1, no. 179), is, in my 
opinion, a long version of what J. calls “Mycenaean tunic with horizontal neckline’ 


! Among others, see most recently E. Stefani, H yovaineia evövuaola otny avaxtooixy Kontn. 
IToétacy aváyvwons evdg «dua extxoworvias (Thessaloniki 2013). 

2 C. Long, The Ayia Triadha Sarcophagus. A Study of Late Minoan and Mycenaean Funerary 
Practices and Beliefs (Gothenburg 1974), 30. 

3 See, for example, its earliest appearance in the Procession Fresco from the palace of Knossos in 
A. Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossos Il (London 1928), 719-36. 

^ B. Burke, ‘Materialization of Mycenaean Ideology and the Ayia Triada Sarcophagus’. AJA 109 
(2005), 403-22. 
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(pp. 143-53), which continues to be used at least until the end of Late Helladic IIIB as 
a female priestly garment? and as the attire of eminent male persons. 

The next four chapters are dedicated to the most significant types of Minoan dress 
which, in their majority, were adopted in the Aegean: Chapters 5-6 respectively to the 
flounced skirt and to its shorter variation, the flounced kilt. While the former seems to have 
Near Eastern origins, appearing in Crete from Middle Minoan IB-II onwards, the kilt 
seems to derive from it, making its appearance on the island at the beginning of the Neo- 
palatial period. The latter, interpreted by some scholars as wide trousers, remains the most 
frequently depicted item of female attire in the Aegean. Chapter 7 is devoted exclusively to 
an item of female attire often disregarded in typologies of Aegean costume, the so-called 
side-pleated skirt, which constitutes an indigenous Minoan design; while Chapter 8 deals 
with A-shaped (according to J.) and hide skirts. A variety of accessories (different types of 
mantles and cloaks, scarves — the so-called ‘sacral knot’ — and aprons, and a type that J. calls 
a bolero, which is in fact a frontless bodice) are the subject of Chapter 9, while the final 
Chapter 10 offers a brief summary of conclusions reached in the volume. 

Given the paucity or poor preservation of cloth/clothing in the Aegean and the prob- 
lems related to the relevant iconography (artistic conventions — elements of exaggeration, 
figures represented in profile — and the varying aesthetics of artists — seal engravers, painters 
or sculptors), J.’s replications (about 35, with alternative replications where needed) are 
based on fine images of Aegean garments, mostly from the Cyclades and the Greek main- 
land, as well as on evidence from the Linear B tablets. Actual material remains of clothing 
from Egypt proved vital for the proposed reconstructions (‘the only contemporary of the 
Minoans for which evidence for construction of garments is available’: p. 3), as well as the 
related Near Eastern iconography and textual evidence. Finally, it should be noted that, 
apart from the replications, J.’s research resulted in new digital reconstructions of Minoan, 
Theran and Mycenaean sculptures and wall-paintings where fragmentary garments and 
figures are included. 

Whatever objections one can raise concerning the suggested replications none would 
doubt their decisive importance. Accompanied by helpful drawings and photographs, which 
render the manufacturing process intelligible to the reader, they contribute to our knowl- 
edge of Aegean dress, making this richly illustrated volume a useful guide to the experimen- 
tal textile archaeology of the Aegean 2nd millennium BC. So, by taking the risk to use 
modern textiles to imitate ancient garments, J. manages undoubtedly to broaden the hori- 
zon and prompt future scholarship on this important subject. 


Ministry of Education, Research and Religious Affairs, Athens Tina Boloti 


? T. Boloti, ‘e-ri-ta’s dress: contribution to the study of the Mycenaean priestesses’ attire’. In 
M. Harlow, C. Michel and M.-L. Nosch (eds.), Prehistoric, Ancient Near Eastern and Aegean Textiles 
and Dress: An Interdisciplinary Anthology (Oxford 2014), 245-70. 
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T. Kaizer (ed.), Religion, Society and Culture at Dura-Europos, Yale Classical Studies 38, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2016, xxii+310 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-1-107-12379-3 


Most of the papers in this collection of 15 contributions resulted from a colloquium held 
at the University of Durham in December 2008. A number of the authors significantly 
revised or completely altered their initial papers. The result is a series of uneven case stud- 
ies, which can broadly be divided into five subjects. In Ted Kaizer’s introduction to the 
corpus, he succinctly surveys the history of the exploration of Dura-Europos, demonstrates 
how this town offers one of the best sources for understanding life ‘in the periphery of the 
Graeco-Roman world’ (p. 4), presents an overview of the chapters and places the work in 
an historiographical context. 

The first section concerns three papers situating the town in different ethnic contexts. 
Leonardo Gregoratti’s chapter uses Tacitus to take an Arsacid point of view, examining 
Dura-Europos as a Greek town in the Parthian empire. He postulates that under the 
Arsacids Dura experienced a loss of its traditional self-rule by the imposition of a more 
restrictive form of government. This change he contrasts with Seleucia on the Tigris that 
was able to maintain a greater degree of democracy and self-determination. J.A. Baird 
examines dress practices in Roman Dura-Europos to glean insight about the lived experi- 
ence at the site. By focusing on textiles, footwear and jewellery, she explores how people in 
different communities in Dura constructed personal and group identities as a form of social 
communication. The third paper concerns Michael Somme’s investigation of cultural 
change and cultural identities of Partho-Roman Dura-Europos. In emphasising the wall- 
paintings in the assembly hall of the Dura Synagogue and the role of women in legal trans- 
actions, he argues that they are manifestations of a “culture” in its own right’ (p. 66), such 
that the notions of Hellenisation and Romanisation are inadequate to explain the cultural 
complexity that they represent. He concludes that a different paradigm is necessary. 

Two contributors concentrate on art. Lucinda Dirven finds that the term “Parthian art’ 
and the stylistic principles attributed to it by Rostovtzeff are misleading. She argues for a 
complete re-evaluation of the figurative arts from Dura and elsewhere. Monuments created 
under Parthian rule reveal stylistic diversity that changed over time, and in the case of 
painting and sculpture are more refined than similar media under Roman rule when the 
style became more linear and flat. She concludes that ‘Parthian art’ is in actuality a hybrid 
of Roman and Graeco-Semitic art that came to Dura by way of Palmyra. Maura Heyn 
analyses a mythological scene painted on the east wall of the pronaos of the Temple of Bel. 
She sees based on the hand gestures of the figures portrayed in the mosaic, their identity 
and how they animate the narration. The mural, dated in the first half of the 3rd century 
AD, illustrates an episode from the life of Dionysos, and shares commonalities with the 
synagogue and Christian church, regarded as its contemporaries. 

Religion connects the next three articles. Jean-Baptiste Yon examines three sanctuaries 
— Artemis, Azzanathkona, Atargatis — with salles 2 gradins containing the names of women 
from prominent Durene families inscribed on the steps, in order to comprehend the link 
between religious life and women. For reasons that remain unknown, the role of women in 
the religious sphere as seen in these three places was enjoyed for only a short period, which 
she likens to a fad. Julian Buchmann re-examines the identification and function of certain 
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temples, preferring instead to view them as sanctuaries, because their use was more than 
just places of worship. He draws attention to the rooms around the courtyards of various 
temples in which some were found to have benches that have traditionally been interpreted 
as ‘banqueting rooms’ for priests and the Duran elite. Rather he argues that the rooms were 
used for a variety of purposes, depending on need and occasion, and by different groups of 
individuals. They were thus not the exclusive domain of priests and members of the upper 
classes. The Temple of Mithras now in the Yale University Art Gallery, Tommaso Gnoli 
reminds us, has never been the subject of a Final Report. With this in mind, Gnoli seeks to 
place the cultural referents of the temple’s bas-reliefs and some of its frescoes within an 
Iranian context based partly on geography and partly on religion. 

Four contributions seek to place Dura-Europos within the larger context of Roman or 
Palmyrene society. Cristina Marta Acqua analyses how Roman imperial representation is 
expressed in buildings and their artefacts in the city’s military district and civic centre. Her 
aim is to demonstrate how each area functioned, and to reveal those ‘urban paths’ related 
to the emperor’s representations. She deduces that the placement of buildings associated 
with the emperor were purposefully situated to infuse the passer-by with the power and 
might of Rome through visual representation, while individual or corporate dedications 
reflect conscious demonstrations of cultic life and Roman identity. In a fascinating bit of 
detective work, Jacqueline Austin explores the broader implications provided by two Latin 
dipinti. In one such dipinto naming four legionary clerks under Julius Domninus, a /ibrar- 
ius, represents little more than clerical soldiers — as opposed to civilian clerks — under his 
tutelage practicing their letters. Another dipinto reveals the lettering skill of the actuarius 
Mocimus in his painted text and suggests that among the duties of the administrative officia 
was ‘sign and notice-board writing’ (p. 172). Moreover, it appears that the script employed 
by Mocimus is the same as that used in the Feriale Duranum in Spain, denoting that there 
was a uniformity of scripts practised throughout the empire at this time. Loren Stucken- 
bruck compares the bilingual Aramaic Palmyrene-Greek inscriptions at Dura-Europos with 
the bilinguals from Palmyra. One tantalising result of this analysis is the notion that near 
the end of Palmyrene self-rule, the length of Greek in texts grew disproportionately longer 
than their Aramaic counterpart, and the number of Greek loan words in Aramaic increased. 
He is hesitant, however, to place too much emphasis on how the Palmyrene inhabitants of 
Dura related to their surroundings due to the small number of bilingual inscriptions found 
there. Kai Ruffing examines the economic life in Roman Dura-Europos, concentrating 
on the written testimony of the 3rd century AD. He notes that the records far from hinting 
of an economic crisis indicate that the city became “a significant economic centre of the 
middle Euphrates region', especially in terms of trade (p. 191), although trade between 
Dura and Palmyra was at best marginal. The economic vitality of the city was primarily due 
to landowners, comprised of local elites and veterans of the Roman army, while the army 
itself as one would expect played a significant role in stimulating the economy. 

The final two papers in the collection concern restoration and conservation, respectively. 
Susan Downey cautions against relying on the reconstruction of buildings and paintings 
at Dura-Europos by Frank Brown, Field Director (1935—37) of the Yale-French Academy 
excavation. She questions the validity of his work by noting that his reconstructions are 
quite detailed, even though the evidence is slight. As proof she examines two architectural 
specimens — the citadel palace, and the first phase of the Temple of Zeus Magistos — and 
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two wall-paintings in the zao; of the temples of Adonis and Zeus Theos. The collection ends 
with Lisa Brody’s overview of a number of the most famous artefacts brought from Dura- 
Europos to Yale beginning in the 1930s. She depicts at length the procedures of different 
conservation processes currently practised by the university to safeguard its materials. Her 
survey focuses on the Christian building paintings, the Mithraeum, horse armour, copies of 
the synagogue paintings and papyrus documents. She also discusses the underlying princi- 
ples guiding the newly installed exhibition of artefacts from Dura-Europos at the Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery, which opened in 2012. 


Wake Forest University, NC Jeffrey D. Lerner 


M. Kalaitzi, Figured Tombstones from Macedonia. Fifth-First Century BC, Oxford Mono- 
graphs on Classical Archaeology, Institute of Historical Research, National Hellenic 
Research Foundation/Oxford University Press, Oxford 2016, xxxi+288 pp., 118 pp. 
of plates (some in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-874645-4 


A monograph on the figured tombstones from Macedonia between the 5th and Ist centu- 
ries BC is a most welcome publication, constituting in the first place an up-to-date corpus 
of known relief grave monuments that were previously scattered in various publications. 
Similar attempts have been hitherto made only for the relief tombstones of the Roman 
Imperial period.! Nonetheless, many of the grave markers excavated in Macedonia such as 
sculpture in the round, relief and undecorated stelai, as well as low pillars, still remain 
unpublished. The effort of the author Myrina Kalaitzi to include in her study a discussion 
of such monuments based on her autopsy and without any photographic documentation, 
stresses the urgent need for their publication. K.’s monograph is indeed a positive contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the funerary sculpture in Macedonia before the Roman Imperial 
period, offering a bulk of information on the subject. The catalogued monuments comprise 
painted and free-standing relief stelai along with built-in-reliefs that were incorporated in 
various funerary structures. The fact, however, that K. treats already-published material 
made her repeat for the most part the opinions of several previous scholars who have 
presented either isolated figured tombstones or a whole corpus of them (for example, 
the PhD dissertation by V. Allamani-Souri, Aristotle University of Thessaloniki 2008, on 
the workshop of Beroia — now published [Thessaloniki 2017]) and only occasionally is she 
able to express her own view. On the other hand, when facing some larger issues, such 
as certain gestures or the appearance and use of the Macedonia kausia as a headgear, K. 
manages to offer her own contribution to the subject. Though she is well in command of 
the bibliography on Macedonian monuments, a few noteworthy publications are lacking.’ 


! M. Lagoggiani-Georgakarakos, Corpus Signorum Imperii Romani: Griechenland III.1 (Athens 
1998). 

2 O. Palagia, "The Grave Relief of Adea, Daughter of Cassander and Cynnana’. In T. Howe and 
J. Reames (eds.), Macedonian Legacies: Studies in Ancient Macedonian History and Culture in Honor of 
Eugene N. Borza (Claremont, CA 2009), 193-214 (on the Hadea relief from Beroia); J.M. Hurvit, 
‘The Problem with Dexileos motif: Heroic and other Nudities in Greek Art’. AJA 111.1 (2007), 
35-60; for K.’s discussion on pp. 42—43, as well as the recent publication of the female headless bust 
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Helpful charts of places of provenance accompany each chapter. The photographs, unfor- 
tunately, are not always of good quality and in a few cases the reader cannot verify descrip- 
tion details. Another problem is that not all monuments that are referred to in the cata- 
logue are depicted and in some cases photographs of monuments that play a major role in 
the discussion are not contained in the volume (for instance Aigai 58-60 on pp. 75, 
84-85). Typing errors are not totally avoided and the bibliography on Hellenistic sculpture 
is not appropriate; for example, for statues in the Pudicitia type on Delos (Kleopatra and 
Diodora) and the female statues from L. Valerius Flaccus family in Magnesia (p. 61).? 

The two introductory chapters address the boundaries of ancient Macedonia for the 
period studied, offer an overview of the previous scholarship, outline the character and 
aims of the work, etc. The material in the catalogue is presented by region, whereas in the 
chapters it is arranged chronologically and then by the cities where the tombstones were 
found. The production of figural tombstones in Macedonia was a civic phenomenon and 
the main production centres in the Classical and early Hellenistic period were Aigai, Pella 
and Amphipolis, and in late Hellenistic times Beroia and Thessaloniki. The study investi- 
gates social and ideological factors that shaped the iconography of the figured funerary 
monuments and pursues the question of local workshops, their external influences and their 
radiance inside the Macedonian region. It is clear that no figured stele of the Archaic period 
have been found in Macedonia. The architectural forms of the stelai, finials, style and 
chronology as well as the figural types represented are discussed in each of the three first 
chapters that present the material in a chronological sequence. Specific issues of iconogra- 
phy are highlighted in these chapters when related to exceptional relief monuments, while 
a section on Macedonian dress has been included at the end of the fourth chapter. 

In the third chapter K. treats the meagre 5th-century production when stelai were 
decorated with one figure in profile or present two figured-compositions. Stylistic and icon- 
ographic trends were drawn from the workshops of Ionia and the Aegean islands around 
the mid-5th century, while in the late 5th century Attic influence was predominant. The 
fourth chapter focus on the amplified 4th-century production of figured tombstones, when 
a taste for monumentality and cosmopolitism based on Attic monuments of the naiskos 
type is observed especially in the Macedonian capital, Pella. Large military monuments 
were used by the ruling Macedonian class at the time of the expansion of the kingdom. 
Attic sculptors and trends are also detected in Beroia. Finally, Attic and Atticising stelai in 
Amphipolis, an Athenian foundation. 

In the Hellenistic period (fifth chapter) the number of figured tombstones multiplied 
but their quality diminishes, so that only exceptional relief stelai (in terms of iconography, 
epigrams and decorative motifs, and representing the upper class) are discussed to some 
extent. These come from the local workshop of Beroia in the Bottiaea region, (the Paterinos 
stele, Hadea stele, etc.) which throve from the second half of the 2nd century BC onwards. 


by V. Allamani-Souri, ‘A Female Bust by the Beroiean Sculptor Evandros from Larissa, Thessaly’. 
In M. Tiverios et al. (eds.), Threpteria. Studies in Ancient Macedonia (Thessaloniki 2012), 103-27. 

3 See, for example, J.C. Eule, Hellenistische Bürgerinnen aus Kleinasien. Weibliche Gewandstatuen 
in ihrem antiken Kontext (Istanbul 2001); P.C. Bol (ed.), Die Geschichte der antiken Bildhauerkunst IIT: 
Hellenistische Plastik (Mainz 2007); S. Dillon, The Female Portrait Statue in the Greek World 
(Cambridge 2010). 
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'The Roman occupation of Macedonia from the middle of the 2nd century introduced new 
fashions in the typology and iconography of the represented figures, coexisting with the 
earlier local tradition: a characteristic example in the 2nd and Ist centuries is the parallel 
existence of free-standing stelai and built-in reliefs, though the second category, which 
shows affinities with Roman reliefs, does not display equal diffusion. They feature however 
a distinct Macedonian character and the Beroiean workshop seems to have played a leading 
role in their formation. Such built-in reliefs were inserted in larger architectural structures 
of various types and in different settings. Brilliant examples are known from Beroia and 
Lete in Mygdonia. 

The sixth chapter contextualises the figured monuments by addressing the actual tombs 
that they decorated. Both pictorial evidence from inside the tombs or the actual finds attest 
to the use of the stelai as grave markers, even on a tumulus that was itself a serna for the 
graves underneath, or inside rock-cut chamber tombs and Macedonian vaulted tombs. 
Monumental assemblages from various types of figured tombstones, sculpture in the round 
and stelai and even architectural structures appear in late Classical and Hellenistic Pella, 
and to a lesser degree in Aigai and possibly in Beroia. Several sections are devoted to the 
epigraphy and the quest for the identity (Greek or Roman) of the deceased (free civilian or 
freedman). The main inferences are that there are no indications of ethnic differences in the 
iconography of the figured tombstones other than those inferred from the accompanying 
inscriptions. Social structure is also discernible in the size and quality of the tombstones. 

Iconography is discussed in the text and in the quite substantial Conclusions. Riders and 
foot soldiers predominate in the figural repertory for male deceased from Classical to the 
late Hellenistic period, when the attributes of heroisation began to penetrate the standard 
iconographical scheme (the tree-and snake, the altar, the horse protome). Representations 
of men-at-arms diminish during the period of Roman occupation. Women are represented 
almost steadily in the ozkos sphere, while stelai erected exclusively for children are rare after 
the 3rd century. In the late Hellenistic period traditional patterns like the dexiosis scene 
vanish and are replaced by isolated, actionless figures, reminiscent of the honorific portraits 
in the round. The acceptance of Roman elements is restricted to some cases of portraiture- 
styles, hairstyles and sartorial types. 

An appendix presents a gazetteer of recent excavations of cemeteries in ancient Macedo- 
nia. All in all, K.’s book represents a serious effort to bring all published and even unpub- 
lished material together and offers a valuable study of iconography, typology and the social 
context of the pre-Roman funerary sculpture of Macedonia. 


University of Thessaly Iphigeneia Leventi 


F. Kolb (ed.), Lykische Studien 10: Forschungen in Tlos und im Yavu-Bergland, Seminar 
fiir Alte Geschichte des Fachbereichs Geschichtswissenschaften der Eberhard-Karls- 
Universität Tübingen, Tübinger Althistorische Studien 8, Verlag Dr Rudolf Habelt, 
Bonn 2016, xii+101 pp., illustrations, 9 plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3-7749-3957-8 


This volume in the Lykische Studien series concerns two distinct topics, an investigation 
at Tlos conducted by the University of Tübingen in collaboration with the Akdeniz 
University of Antalya, and another at a farmstead complex at Taslıburun in the territory of 
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Kyaneai. The volume is edited by Frank Kolb, the section on Tlos is written by UIf Hailer 
and Hilmar Klinkott, with a section on the ceramic finds by Birgit Rückert, while the 
section on the farmstead complex is by Klinkott. 

The research at Tlos took place in September 1999 and was devoted to an investigation 
of the Acropolis with a view to establishing evidence for the town in the pre-Hellenistic 
period. The problem is that the town developed considerably in Hellenistic and Roman 
times and continued as a most flourishing place through the Byzantine period, with exten- 
sive remains from these times. All this tends to overlay and obscure earlier evidence. In 
particular, although a place T(a)lawa is named in Hittite documents (Tlawa in Lycian) and 
can be identified with Tlos, no evidence of Late Bronze Age occupation has been found 
there. 

The present research was limited to surface survey (with some cleaning, to judge from 
the photographs) and no excavation. The structures studied are in any case mostly founded 
directly on the natural rock surface with cutting of that surface where necessary. The sur- 
face collection of pottery was extremely limited and gives no clear indication of date. No 
Late Bronze Age material is listed in Riickert’s account of the ceramic record. 

The sites studied at Tlos were indicated on a fully contoured survey of the main 
Acropolis area, reproduced in this book as Taf. 1, which would be much clearer if it had 
been included at a larger scale — a key shows the indication for different rock formations, 
double faced walls, single walls, definite lines for walls not preserved and hypothetical walls, 
but these cannot actually be made out on the plan as published. Otherwise, Taf. VI repro- 
duces the 1974 general plan of Tlos by W.W. Wurster which includes the Roman extension 
to the east of the main Acropolis hill. 

The contoured plan shows the areas where buildings or walls discussed in the text are 
located. Taf. II shows the top of the Acropolis hill and the traces of fortification walls below 
this, Taf. III a slightly lower area to the north, Taf. IV an area on the slopes to the west of 
the summit, Taf. V a more distant area at the south-west. 

At the top of the Acropolis Building I consists of a succession of three rooms, a, b and 
c. The east and west walls of room a have fallen away. A door leads into it from the next 
room, b, itself entered by a door from room c. The rock to either side has traces of work- 
ings suggesting terrace houses (“hanging houses’). It seems likely that one of the rooms 
formed a tower at the top of the Acropolis. South of this sequence of rooms is another 
house, the ‘great rock house’, that is, a house with rooms cut into the natural rock, which 
is flanked by a rock-cut stairway leading to the structure at the top. To the north of the 
Acropolis are the remains of Ottoman houses, and then early rock-cut structures shown 
on Taf. III. To the east of the Acropolis and lower down are the remains of a town fortifi- 
cation wall, double faced and belonging to a prehellenistic Lycian period. It includes one 
possible and one certain rectangular tower. Finally, at a lower level on the west side, rooms 
adjacent to a gateway passage into the town. The description of remains in the town is 
followed by an account of the network of roads, leading in all four directions from outside 
regions into the town of Tlos. 

In the next section Riickert describes pottery pieces recovered from the surface during 
the survey of the various areas of the city as demarcated on Wurster’s plan They begin with 
a single possibly Archaic fragment, then red figure and Classical to early Hellenistic glazed 
wares, Hellenistic glazed wares, a part of a relief cup, Early to Middle Roman sigillata, then 
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Late Roman and Byzantine sigillata, cooking pots, flasks/unguentaria and lamps. These are 
all small fragments, and amount in total only to 48 catalogue entries. None of them is of 
any real significance. They are illustrated by line drawings and colour photographs. 

For the final section of this volume Klinkott crosses the mountain area to the west of 
Tlos to Taslisburun, 3.5 km south-east of Phellos, to a farmstead complex on a hill top. He 
gives a fascinating description of its position and outlook (illustrated with a photograph, 
Abb. 44), and links to the other ancient sites of the area, fortified places and settlements, 
and overlooking a stretch of agricultural land and with a distant view of the sea, exposed to 
cooling breezes in the height of summer. Its exact position is shown on the map, Abb. 32 
in F. Kolb, Burg-Polis-Bischofssitz: Geschichte der Siedlungskammer von Kyenai in der Süd- 
westtürkei (Mainz 2008), unfortunately not reproduced in the present account. The com- 
plexes were recorded by surface survey, without any excavation. 

The farmstead is in two sections. The older section is on the hill top, and is centred on 
a tower. The other, later section is some 10 m to the west on slightly lower ground. K. gives 
a good description of both parts, referring to drawings of their plans, but both plans are 
omitted from the book and one has to rely on the written description of them. The tower 
measured 10.50 x 6.50 m, with walls built of large blocks. It was surrounded by two room 
sequences, two courtyards and four terraces, which are given careful descriptions but which 
would be easier to understand, particularly with reference to the doorways linking them, 
if the plans had been included in the publication. 

The construction technique of the second section is not the same as that of the first, and 
K. explains that it should be regarded as a distinct and separate structure, not as an annex 
of the first section. It comprises a courtyard and a single sequence of rooms. Again, the 
arrangement would be clearer if the plan had been included. 

By comparison with similar complexes in this part of Lycia the first section is probably 
to be dated ‘Classical’, the second is Hellenistic. They contain provision for corn grinding 
and oil presses, for the products of the estates they obviously controlled. They form part of 
a general system for the rural exploitation of this area. 

The individual elements, walls and doorways are illustrated by excellent photographs, 
but their layout and arrangement is complex, not only between individual rooms but also 
their different levels. This publication would have been much clearer with detailed con- 
toured plans which would have been far more useful than the colour photographs of the 


sherds from Tlos. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


S. Ladstätter, Die Türbe im Artemision: Ein frühosmanischer Grabbau in Ayasuluk/Selguk 
und sein kulturhistorisches Umfeld, Sonderschriften 53, Österreichisches Archäologi- 
sches Institut, Vienna 2015, 592 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Cased. ISBN 
978-3-900305-77-2 


It is a rather rare and highly welcome treat when post-Roman sites and structures receive a 
fully-fledged and multidisciplinary archaeological approach and the results are presented in 
a high-quality publication. The recent volume on the 15th-century türbe (the monumental 
tomb located near the famous Artemision at Ayasuluk) is definitely one such praiseworthy 
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study. The publication comprises 15 chapters on various subjects in addition to the intro- 
duction and the conclusive analysis, both sections written by Sabine Ladstätter, the Direc- 
tor of the Ephesos excavations and the editor of the volume. The annexes, catalogues and 
illustrations are all placed at the end of each chapter and the visual component of the 
publication is enhanced overall with the extensive use of high-quality coloured plates. The 
contribution are in German or English, while Ladstatter’s comprehensive conclusion in 
German is supplemented by English and Turkish translations. It is unfortunate, however, 
that typos abound the Turkish translation and the language in this section does not ade- 
quately communicate the quality of the work. 

The first five chapters after the introduction concentrate on analyses from different 
disciplines. The broad but pertinent historical review of Ephesos by Yalin Dalanay covers 
the period from the 14th to the 16th centuries. The highlight of this piece is the overview 
of the socio-economic conditions of the Ayasuluk area during the Aydınogulları period that 
seems to decline after the Ottoman conquest. The next chapter, on the sedimentation of 
the tomb area, is significant for perceiving the change of landscape from a wider chrono- 
logical perspective and especially informative considering the periods corresponding to the 
destruction of the Artemision. In the third chapter Gottfried Parrer presents an extensive 
report on the archaeological activity from 2009 to 2012. The report includes the Harris 
matrices for each of the 11 trenches in addition to the detailed descriptions. This long and 
important chapter offers several noteworthy results, including the dating of the türbe to 
the mid-15th century. This is the period when the region had passed from Aydınoğulları to 
the Ottomans, hence the original construction did not correspond directly with the Beylik 
period as was initially presumed. The geophysics investigation presents six possible struc- 
tures in the vicinity of the türbe. Erdem Soner Bellibas’s chapter on the architecture and 
the conservation of the structure presents an overview of the architectural characteristics of 
the Beylik period, offers brief sections on the other zërbe from the Ayasuluk area, and 
finally discusses the criteria of the conservation project. 

The next two brief chapters on inscriptions (Hans Taeuber and Ladstätter) and spolia 
(Georg Plattner) are followed by the research on pottery (Joanita Vroom and Ebru Findik; 
Sylvie Yona Waksman with Marie-Myriam Carytsiotis), various small finds (Joanita 
Vroom), glass (Vroom), numismatic evidence (Ursula Schachinger and Nilolaus Schindel) 
and bones (Kristina Scheelen, Jan Nováček and Michael Schultz for the human remains; 
Gro Bjornstad for the mitochondrial analyses; Gerhard Forstenpointner and Gerald Weis- 
sengruber for animal remains). It is not possible to highlight every chapter in this section 
but the regular inclusion of the archaeological material that is usually overlooked in similar 
studies — such as the graffiti from 1920s — and the archaeometric analyses are important 
indications of the holistic and multidisciplinary approach that defines the volume. 

The Ephesos team has continuously initiated research and published on the mediaeval 
periods throughout the last decade, such as the volume on the Byzantine Ephesos.! The 
recent work on other zürbe and the later periods of the Odeion, are already announced via 
the excavation web site for Ephesos <http ://www.oeai.at/index.php/medieval-research.html>. 
Their results are significant beyond establishing much needed comparative material for the 


' F. Daim and S. Ladstätter (eds.), Ephesos in byzantinischer Zeit (Mainz 2011). 
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mediaeval archaeology in Turkey. The benefits of a comprehensive archaeological investiga- 
tion for a period which is often not seen as the subject of archaeology becomes apparent, 
while the publication can be presented as an argument that similar meticulous excavations 
are indispensable prior to establishing restoration and conservation projects. In sum, the 
Ephesos team sets the bar very high for other projects of medieval archaeology and leaves 
us mediaevalists longing for more. 


Bilkent University, Ankara Ayse Belgin-Henry 


J. Linke, Das Charisma der Könige: Zur Konzeption des altorientalischen Königtums im 
Hinblick auf Urartu, Philippika 84, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2015, viii+344 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-19356-6/ISSN 1613-5628 


Das vorliegende Buch, die Druckfassung einer Doktorarbeit aus dem Jahr 2013, zielt dar- 
auf hin, 


die Konzeption des urartäischen Königtums, also die Stellung des Königs im Staat und 
zu den Göttern, seine Rechte und Pflichten, vor allem aber sein Selbstbild und seine 
Selbstinszenierung zu erarbeiten. Folglich ging es (...) um einen Einblick in die ideolo- 
gische Gedankenwelt im Zusammenhang mit [dem] Königtum. Neben der rein urartä- 
ischen ‚Eigenperspektive‘ stand die Frage im Vordergrund, ob im urartäischen Königtum 
Aspekte aus dem mesopotamischen oder hethitischen Raum wiederzufinden sind (S. 1). 


Dieses Ziel wurde in der folgenden Struktur verwirklicht: der Einleitung (S. 1—5) folgt 
das erste, theoretisch orientierte Kapitel über das Kónigtum als herrschaftssoziologisches 
Problem und welthistorisches Phänomen (S. 7-41) und das zweite, über das Kónigtum im 
Alten Orient (S. 43-120). Erst danach wird Urartu selbst behandelt: einer allgemeinen 
Einführung zu Urartu (S. 121—40) folgt die tatsächliche Untersuchung zum urartäischen 
Königtum (S. 141-317). Das Buch schließt mit einem Nachwort und einer Danksagung 
sowie einem Literaturverzeichnis (S. 319—44). 

Solche theoretisch orientierte Untersuchungen werden immer mit den gleichen Gefah- 
ren konfrontiert: der Idiosynkratismus der Begriffe, d.h. alle Begriffe wurden von allen 
Forschern unterschiedlich definiert (Paradebeispiel ist der Begriff „Staat“, wobei die Spann- 
weite „von Häuptlingstümern mit über 20.000 Einwohnern (...) bis zur Festlegung, dass 
erst im Europa des 16. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. die ‚Wurzeln des Staates‘ gesehen werden 
können“ reicht, S. 21); die Mangel an Quellen, mit deren Hilfe man diese Konzeptionen 
in der gegebenen antiken Gesellschaft untersuchen könnte (z. B. die Typen der Macht- 
ausübung, zugegeben auch von der Verf. [S. 9.]); und schließlich dass man durch die 
Anwendung dieser Begriffe schließlich nichts Neues erfährt, nur schon bekannte Erschei- 
nungen werden Zart pour l'art oder einfach neu getauft. Dementsprechend spielte der These 
der Verf. zufolge die charismatische Legitimation in den altorientalischen Gesellschaften 
eine gewichtige Rolle, und das institutionelle Charisma war sowohl mit dem Königsamt 
als auch mit dem Herrscher selbst verbunden. Nach Max Weber kann dieses Charisma in 
das magisch-religiöse, in das militärische und das politische Charisma unterteilt werden 
(S. 38-39). In diesen Rahmen fügt die Verf. die schon bekannten Eigenschaften zuerst des 
Königtums im Alten Orient und dann spezifisch des Königtums in Urartu ein. Während 
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dieser Beschreibung erfährt man auch, dass Urartu „ein feudaler Patrimonialstaat“ im 
Weberschen Sinne war — dessen Erklärungskraft dahingestellt sei (S. 278-80). 

Nicht nur die Ergebnisse sind schmal, sondern auch finden sich oft problematische 
Abschnitte. Bei einem so umfassenden Thema, wie „Königtum im Alten Orient“ lassen 
sich natürlich kleinere Fehler und Missverständnisse nicht vermeiden: Z. B. im Falle des 
hethitischen Königtums wird behauptet (S. 98), dass es keine speziellen Bau- oder Grün- 
dungsinschriften gäbe (s. dagegen die SÜDBURG-Inschrift) und dass Tudhaliya IV. die 
Hauptstadt Hattusa aus- und umbaute, eine seit langem überholte These.! Auch der 
Beschreibung der königlichen Jagd (S. 105-08) fehlen die Hethiter, trotz der einschlägi- 
gen Forschung.” 

Besonders problematisch ist leider der urartologische Teil selbst. Hier reicht es, auf die 
ausführliche Rezension von M. Salvini hinzuweisen,* der die zahlreichen urartologischen 
Probleme des Bandes aufgelistet hat. Als Ergänzung muss man noch hinzufügen, dass es 
sich bei Hurritisch und Urartäisch nicht um „zwei Sprachstufen derselben Sprache“ handelt 
(S. 145), und dass die Chronologie der urartäischen Könige nicht nach einem allgemeinen 
Handbuch zur Archäologie Altkleinasiens (S. 137), sondern nach den neuesten Unter- 
suchungen von Fuchs angegeben werden sollte.‘ 

Das größte Problem besteht allerdings in der Konzeption des Buches. Wie oben bereits 
erwähnt, fängt die eigentliche urartologische Untersuchung erst auf der S. 141(!), fast bei 
der Hälfte des Buches, an und die vorausgegangenen Teile spielen keine entscheidende 
Rolle in der Argumentation. Auch die urartäische Untersuchung enthält viele exzessive 
Erórterungen, die mit der Fragestellung nichts zu tun haben (z. B. die Archäologie der 
urartäischen Tempel [S. 207-21]; Siedlungsverbreitung [S. 242-60]°). Eigenartig ist des 
Weiteren die Zitierweise: die Verf. gibt bei allen Hinweisen den vollständigen Titel an 
(d.h., im Falle gängiger Handbücher oder oft zitierten Aufsätze werden ihre gesamten Titel 
mehrmals angegeben) und führt sie noch einmal zusätzlich in der Bibliographie an. Würde 
man diese Teile auslassen und ein geläufiges Zitationssystem benutzen, würde bestenfalls 
ein Drittel des Buches, aber eher nur ein langer Aufsatz übrig bleiben. 

Aus technischer Sicht ist der Band von guter Qualität, Tippfehler sind selten (störend 
ist allerdings der Hinweis „Fußnote 122“ auf S. 208 Anm. 256, der als „Fußnote 262“ zu 
lesen ist), die meisten betreffen typischerweise und betrüblich die Namen nicht-westeuro- 
päischer Gelehrter und Titel, die oft falsch geschrieben werden. Diese Namen erscheinen 


! J. Seeher, ‘Hattusa — Tuthalija-Stadt? Argumente für eine Revision der Chronologie der hethi- 
tischen Hauptstadt. In T.P.J. van den Hout (Hrsg), The Life and Times of Hattusili III and 
Tuthaliya IV (Istanbul 2006), 131—46. 

2 J.D. Hawkins, “Tudhaliya the Hunter’. In van den Hout (Anm. 1), 49-76. Beachte noch, 
dass im Falle der assyrischen Astroglyphen der wissenschaftliche Aufsatz von M. Roaf und A. Zgoll 
(Assyrian Astroglyphs: Lord Aberdeen’s Black Stone and the Prisms of Esarhaddon’. Zeitschrift für 
Assyriologie 91 [2001], 264-95) statt ihrer populärwissenschaftlichen Zusammenfassung zitiert werden 
sollte (S. 287 Anm. 636, 640). 

3 Orientalia 85 (2016), 133-40. 

^ A. Fuchs, ‘Urartu in der Zeit. In S. Kroll er al. (Hrsg.), Biainili-Urartu: Tagungsbericht des 
Münchner Symposiums, 12.—14. Oktober 2007 (Leuven 2012), 135—61 (bes. Tabelle 09.05). 

? Wobei der wichtige Aufsatz von K. Köroğlu (‘The northern border of the Urartian kingdom’. 
In A. Cilingiroglu und G. Derbyshire [Hrsg.], Anatolian Iron Ages 5 [Ankara 2005], 99-106) fehlt. 
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sogar konsequent falsch (auch in der Bibliographie), vermutlich dank einem von der Auto- 
rin benutzten bibliographischen Tool.° Als besonders unerklärbares Beispiel dieser Achtlo- 
sigkeit musste der Rez. entdecken, dass seine Miszelle mit seinem Vornamen statt seinem 
Nachnamen zitiert wurde (287 Anm. 639, auch in der Bibliographie). 

Alles in allem bietet das Buch eine interessante Lektüre für theoretisch und soziologisch 
orientierte Forscher an, aus altorientalistischer Sicht sollte es allerdings viel kürzer, viel 
fokussierter und viel fachlicher verfasst werden.” 


Ludwig-Maximilians-Universität München Zsolt Simon 


J.C. Linnemann, Die Nekropolen von Diokaisareia, Diokaisareia in Kilikien, Ergebenisse 
des Surveys 2001-2006, 3, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2013, xv+247 pp., 
64 colour plates, 6 maps in back pocket. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-025735-9 


The Diokaisareia series adds another volume to its collection: after Spanu’s work on the 
theatre and Kramer’s archaeological survey, this most recent instalment brings into focus 
the variegated, and indeed complex, universe of the city’s necropoleis. Stemming from 
the author’s dissertation, it purports to analyse the visual and architectural traditions 
of Diokaisareia’s cemeteries. In so doing, Johannes Linnemann aligns this study with those 
of the necropoleis of Korikos, Adrassus, Anemurium and Elaiussa Sebaste. 

As regards scope, a total of five necropoleis for 750 burial contexts from the Hellenistic 
era to late antiquity were investigated in the context of the explorations of Olba between 
2004 and 2006. The breadth of funerary monuments is ample, spanning from chamosoria 
to shrines with marble sarcophagi; ultimately, L. seeks to produce a detailed, comprehen- 
sive catalogue of types. Disclaimer: the Southern Necropolis, redolent as it is with Hellen- 
istic monuments is surprisingly left out, and it is expected to be the subject of a stand-alone 
publication. 

A great deal of pillaging and modern development got in the way of the archaeologists, 
and the current conditions of many a grave hamper the full appraisal of their context. 
Nevertheless, the discussion of each single structure, with particular attention to stylistic 
details, affords insights into the topography of the cemeteries and their spatial bearings. 
Much stylistic diversity is however scratched only on the surface; issues of transition from 
one form of burial to the other, as well as the durability of certain types are not tackled, and 
the key question that lies at the heart of the project, that is the chronology of these visual 
traditions, remains unanswered. The support of the small repertoire of Diokaisareia’s 


° Z. B. Watanbe statt Watanabe (43 Anm. 1; 44 Anm. 9, 11; auch in der Bibliographie); 
Szarzynaska statt Szarzyfiska (52 Anm. 58; auch in der Bibliographie); „Georgji“ Melikisvili (S. 266, 
301, auch in der Bibliographie); Yüzüncu statt Yüzüncü (S. 139); Ögün statt Öğün (S. 271 Anm. 559, 
auch in der Bibliographie); Alaparslan statt Alparslan (S. 272 Anm. 561, auch in der Bibliographie); 
Muhippe statt Muhibbe und Ze Ilgili statt Ìle ilgili (S. 278 Anm. 589); Aragtirmaları statt Araştırmaları 
(S. 307 Anm. 728); aber auch Finkenbeiner statt Finkbeiner (S. 228 Anm. 351, S. 229 Anm 358, 359, 
364 sowie in der Bibliographie). 

7 Inzwischen ist noch eine weitere Rezension zu diesem Buch erschienen: M. Herles, Bulletin of 


the School of Oriental and African Studies 79 (2016), 399—400. 
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funerary inscriptions does not serve the book well either, for it includes inscriptions from 
known corpora (Keil and Wilhelm, Dagron and Feissel, etc.) and no new commentary. As 
it turns out, the opportunity to construct a sense of corporate identity is only partially 
seized. These shortcomings are particularly unfortunate, for this is a study that weds solid 
recording of data to a most meticulous graphic documentation, as the lavish set of maps 
attests. In particular, the book is organised around a series of central themes. Chapter 1, 
‘Enleitung’, by way of introduction lays out the aims and content of the book and walks us 
through the history of the explorations in the territory of Diokaisareia, with emphasis on 
the necropoleis. The settlement history of the city figures prominent in Chapter 2 (‘Lage 
der Polis und topographie des umlandes’), in which L. offers a concise survey of the settle- 
ment history of Diokaisareia. A central concern is the degree of connectivity that the city 
displayed in antiquity, indeed key to the movement of men, goods and ideas. The nexus of 
roads, other than connecting the city to greater Cilicia and many other communities for 
religious and commercial purposes, conveyed a sense of Roman law and order, as testified 
by milestones. Ultimately though, L. shows that these axes of traffic were instrumental in 
producing the space that was occupied by the necropoleis. How rural sites and extra muros 
churches also coalesced in fabricating this mortuary landscape is illustrated for instance by 
the Friedhofskirche, an area with remarkable density of graves. What thus emerges is a 
series of patterns that dictated the decision-making process and establishment of the indi- 
vidual graves. The rugged landscape of the region is highlighted as L. engages the five 
necropoleis (North, East, South, West and North-west) and their location in relation to the 
city (Chapter 3). The description of the topography, however, is frustrated by its brevity; 
although the asperities of the terrain and the environment were not much different in 
antiquity, a greater engagement with eco-facts was expected. In particular, how this space 
was chosen, negotiated and shaped by human agencies still remains to be determined. 
Rather, L. focuses on the quantitative data of the graves and their architectural configura- 
tion. This is indeed an area of interest for the reader: L. charts the typology of the monu- 
ments — from free-standing sarcophagi to niches or chambers with archosolium, chamosoria 
and rock-cut chambers, to name but a few, thus illustrating the occurrence of types and 
their implications. In the case of the North Necropolis, the greatest of the five, it appears 
that out of a total of 397 graves, 212 were of the ‘arkosolnischengraber’ type. This prepon- 
derance was not met in the other four contexts, where conversely this typology appears to 
be a minority. These fluctuations are the rub; how the mix of cultural tensions and ecologi- 
cal constraints in the areas designated to bury the dead shaped the funerary practices at 
Diokaisareia is the unanswered question. 

Chapters 4-7 enter the nuts and bolts of the material culture, offering a broad survey 
of the monuments and their iconography. The sarcophagi, whether free-standing, rock-cut, 
or in the shape of chamosoria, figure prominent in this section. Their decorative repertoire, 
as well as formal subtleties, are highlighted in Chapter 4 with a view toward identifying 
echoes of the visual traditions of Cilicia and Asia in general. The next categories of rock-cut 
tombs, shrines/edifices and altars, are analysed through the same lenses. Architectural 
solutions that were also peculiar to Diokaisareia as in the case of the Doric facades, are 
brought into sharp relief and treated as expressions of a local sensibility mediated with 
regional trends. Although the comparanda are sensibly selected some lacunae occur. For 
one, Anazarbos, in the early study of Ergeç and in the recent work of Richard Posamentir, 
has plenty to offer as regards the variability of graves and their chronological yardsticks. 
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Next is Chapter 8. As stated above, it offers a broad look at the funerary epigraphy of 
the city. Few items stand out: the stone of Flavios Museos, already discussed by Feissel,! 
and hewn on a free standing sarcophagus, or those hinting at the profession of the deceased. 
Altogether, 21 documents illustrate a micro-social history of marmoristas, carpenters, paint- 
ers, presbyters or simple veterans. These inscriptions are generally Late Antique or early 
Byzantine, and partake of a trend well documented at Korykos. As for the ethnicities, the 
onomastics generally illustrate a most common spectrum of Gareco-Roman names with the 
exceptions of one Abibas, stemming from the Aramaic tradition, and one Sandansakas, of 
a possibly Lycian provenance (Chapter 9). Chapter 10 offers the catalogue of the graves. 

Despite a few shortcomings this book — and not least its catalogue of graves — will be of 
use for the scholar of Asia and Cilicia. The graphic apparatus could have certainly benefited 
more from the addition of small maps embedded in the text in lieu of the rather large fold- 
out plans at the end of the book. The colour plates, however, offer a gripping snapshot of 
the actual conditions of the site. 


Florida State University, Tallahassee Andrea U. De Giorgi 


B. Lion and C. Michel (eds.), The Role of Women in Work and Society in the Ancient Near 
East, Studies in Ancient Near Eastern Records 13, Walter de Gruyter, Boston/Berlin 
2016, xi+574 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-61451-913-3/ISSN 2161-4415 


This hefty tome is the result of work done by the REFEMA-team (Le Róle Economique 
des Femmes en Mésopotamie Ancienne), composed of researchers from the Université de 
Nanterre and colleagues at several institutions in Tokyo, primarily Chuo University. This 
collaboration spent three years (2012-2014 inclusive) studying the textual evidence for 
women in the Mesopotamian economy, holding four workshops (two in France, two in 
Japan) on various aspects of this vast subject. The final results are presented here. 

The purpose of this intensely data-rich volume is to present the reader with an aspect of 
the lives of Mesopotamian women seldom considered in modern scholarship: their role in 
economics. And by “economics” I do not mean the standard Greek take on the word 
whereby women are busy in the strictly domestic context, making clothes and food for their 
menfolk who actually go out and work for a living. Rather, the chapters in this volume 
reveal the public aspect of women's roles in the economies of the Near East — their work in 
palatial factories, their production of cottage industry surpluses, their buying and selling of 
land, their wealth management, their managerial functions, their appearance in the law 
codes, their administrative functions as royals and/or cult functionaries. The volume 
contains 29 chapters; I shall not be able to touch on all of them in this review, but I hope 
to provide highlights and interesting points. 

The book is arranged chronologically, ranging from the Uruk period to the Hellenistic, 
with a final chapter dealing with the economic roles of women in ancient Greece as a com- 
parandum. Most chapters deal with some aspect of textual evidence for women's economic 
roles, narrowed by time and place. Thus, Camille Lecompte provides a very philologically 
technical chapter on working women in Mesopotamian lexical lists (LU;, ED Cultic Personnel 
List, etc.), while Fumi Karahashi considers women and land-ownership in Presargonic 


! D. Feissel, ‘Notes d’épigraphie chrétienne’. BCH 108 (1984), 545-79. 
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Lagaš. Bertrand Lafont provides an especially useful chapter on working women in the 
Neo-Sumerian period, considering the work of women inside the home and out, in the 
lexical lists, administrative tablets and family archives, noting especially the kinds of work 
shared between men and women, including hard manual labour (putting to sleep notions 
of a sex-based division of labour). In point of fact, one might note Brigitte Lion’s chapter 
on “Work and Gender in Nuzi Society’, where the author notes that by the 14th century, 
traditionally female tasks such as textile work and food-preparation are more commonly 
done by men in the preserved records. 

Only two chapters deal with the iconographic evidence of women’s work lives: Catherine 
Breniquet’s chapter on Uruk-period glyptic, and Adelheid Otto’s study of Mesopotamian 
and Syrian working women in the 3rd—2nd millennia BC. The latter is particularly exhaus- 
tive, providing a full range of artistic sources of females ranging from queens to humble 
textile workers, with a long and welcome study of midwives, all well illustrated. 

A few chapters deal with the ‘Society’ aspect more so than the economic, especially Jana 
Matuszak’s “She is not fit for womanhood”’, Eiko Matsushima’s “Women in Elamite Royal 
Inscriptions’ and Virginie Muller’s chapter on women in the divinatory texts. The first is a 
particularly humorous look at women in a set of ‘insulting’ texts from the scribal training 
curriculum, showing what jobs were deemed low-class or disgraceful in Old Babylonian 
society (‘You grind grain for the whole village!’, ‘Your family eats fast food!’). Muller’s 
chapter considers the strongly masculine bias, bordering on institutionalised misogyny, of 
the divinatory texts such as Summa alu and Summa izbu. 

Three chapters explore how theory can and must be incorporated into the study women 
in the ancient world, especially as work (normally understood as a male role in society) can 
influence the ancient construction of gender. Agnés Garcia-Ventura’s chapter provides 
a quick and handy history of the study of the sex-based division of labour in feminist-anthro- 
pological studies and new ways of approaching the notion of intersectionality in the study of 
Ur III textile workers. Saana Svard’s chapter aims ‘to propose a new methodological approach 
for the study of gender in Mesopotamia and make some preliminary suggestions as to how 
it could be used’ (p. 447). As Garcia-Ventura applied her theory to textile-workers, Svärd 
considers the engendering of the Neo-Assyrian female managerial $akintu, and to what extent 
her position of authority may have masculinised her gender. Violaine Cuchet’s chapter on 
the historiography of gender and economics in Hellenic studies is a bit of a mish-mash of 
theory, history and case studies from Classical—Hellenistic Greece. 

The book does manifest a few considerable infelicities. In spite of the decision to pub- 
lish all proceedings in English, at best a second language for most authors, there was no 
language editor assigned to the book. As such, the writing can be a bit uneven throughout 
the chapters, although not disastrously so. 

This massive work has no general index. There is an ‘Index of professions and activities’ 
divided into English, Sumerian, Akkadian, Hittite and Hurrian, but no general index of the 
volume. One might look up, say ‘baker’, or ‘boat-hauler’, but not ‘mother’ or ‘widow’. 
Finding glyptic data involves flipping through pages, as does looking for women specifically 
from Umma or Sippar. 

The editors should have used a heavier hand with some of the chapters, where content 
and/or methodology were awkward or substandard. As a minor example, Maria Biga’s 
chapter on “Women and work in Ebla’ is actually about Eblaic queens, with only a few 
words tossed in at the end on working women, mostly telling you to read something else. 
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More problematic is Matteo Vigo’s chapter on women in Hittite administration, the only 
Hittite-focused essay in the work. The typo-filled chapter jumps from irrelevant folk tales 
to notions of agency to lists of women attested on bullae from the Westbau of Hattuša 
(given in Latin for some odd reason) to much longer such lists for men, all while claiming 
there was not enough space to make full points. One suspects the paper was handed in late, 
with no editorial proofing. 

The most egregious infelicity is Jerrold Cooper’s chapter on prostitution. The article 
contains almost no primary data, is filled with pictures dealing with non-Mesopotamian 
materials (Greek pornai scenes, a grain-grinding station at Ebla, African men drinking beer 
through straws, etc.), and spends more space on music and taverns than prostitution. Quite 
problematic is Cooper’s refusal to justify his translation of the words KAR.KID/harimtu as 
‘prostitute’, the core debate in the study of Mesopotamian prostitution. Instead, he offers 
the following retort to studies, notably Julia Assante’s,' arguing that the KAR.KID/harimtu is 
not a prostitute, but a single woman without father: 


As important and interesting as this attempt was, I believe I have shown elsewhere that 
it was wrong (Cooper 2006): 20), and I was unexpectedly gratified to note that in his 
broadcast inaugural lecture, the current occupant of the chair in Mesopotamian civilisa- 
tion at the Collége de France enthusiastically supported the existence of prostitution in 
ancient Mesopotamia (p. 211). 


An appeal to personal authority, supported by an appeal to the authority of some other 
nameless man, all while dodging the substance of the actual debate. There can be no finer 
example of the ‘Old boys’ network’ at work, and it is a shame that such a harkening back 
to days of benighted sexism should appear in this otherwise feminist- and gender-informed 
volume. 

In spite of these (slight) problems, this book is likely to become a, if not the, standard 
reference on women in ancient Near Eastern economics, an important resource in the study 
of real women in antiquity. Highly recommended. 


Collingswood, NJ Stephanie L. Budin 


H.G. Meredith, Word Becomes Image: Openwork Vessels as a Reflection of Late Antique 
Transformation, Archaeopress Archaeology, Archaeopress, Oxford 2015, xii+283 pp., 
illustrations + CD. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78491-129-4 


This book deals with a striking, and overlooked, artistic development away from classical 
forms, through the emergence of ‘a novel option’ (p. 1) in the late 3rd and 4th centuries 
AD. This development was the use of inscriptions as art, with particular reference to open- 
work vessels such as goblets and lamps. Hallie Meredith elegantly sets out the primary 
art historical problem at the outset: ‘As “the Living Word”, Christ is made flesh — word 
figuratively becomes image. As openwork inscriptions became decoration on late Antique 
vessels — words literally became images. For the Roman Empire, the implications for this 


! J. Assante, "The kar.kid/harimtu, Prostitute or Single Woman?'. Ugarit Forschungen 30 (1998), 
5-96. 
2 J.S. Cooper, ‘Prostitution’. RLAss 11 (2006), 12-21, at p. 20. 
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dramatic paradigm shift extended beyond religious confines to a transformed world view 
(p. 1). This transformation was ‘part of a continuum from naturalism to abstraction’ (p. 1). 

Her treatment of the subject has several strengths — and one major, and interesting, 
weakness. 

First, the strengths. M. is confident, lucid and highly informative on glassblowing as 
a craft, and in her handling of ancient commentary on glass and glassblowing (Chapter 1, 
‘Crafting the Value of Glass’, pp. 9-26). Her command of the distinction between hot and 
cold glass production, and between the production stages of raw glasswork and shaped 
glassware is tacitly enhanced by her own artistic training in glasswork. Technical questions 
of production are blended, furthermore, with textual evidence of various kinds: a Greek 
hexameter verse from a third-century Oxyrhynchus papyrus, which compares glassblowing 
with the Homeric account of the making of the shield of Achilles (pp. 8-12); a late Roman 
literary trend toward the description of craftsmanship (pp. 10-11); a description in the 
Historia Augusta of goblets that change colour (alert to the risks presented by that text 
despite still managing to call it Scriptores Historiae Augustae, p. 11); textual as well as 
archaeological evidence for the stages of production (pp. 12-22), taking in the differentia- 
tion of glass in the Periplus Maris Erythraei (pp. 14-15) and the Edict on Maximum Prices 
(pp. 15-19). She also provides a critical reflection on debates about glass openwork pro- 
duction arising from modern experiments in reproduction (pp. 22-25). 

As M. cogently charts, the more elaborate the final object, the more complex was the 
production process, the more skills were needed and the more hands were involved in 
producing a single item. Not only this; but dichroic (colour-changing) glass ‘is an exam- 
ple of a material inverting the perceived value of gold and silver’ (p. 25). The precious 
metals were integral to the colour-changing effect, but they were hidden in the final 
artefact. This was a new culture of display that operated on multiple levels of sophistica- 
tion, intended to dazzle those who did not know the techniques and to impress all the 
more those who did. 

She has a strong sense of the ‘infancy’ of writing ‘as an art historical subject’, generously 
offering a list of 24 overlooked types of enquiry. For example: the ‘division of pictorial 
space and the proportions devoted to text and image respectively’ or ‘colours used within 
an inscription in relation to colours used elsewhere on the vessel body, adjacent imagery or 
patterning’ (p. 3). A whole rich sub-field is on offer here, and art historians should turn to 
this list with profit. 

We are also given a valuable and often fascinating study of both the varieties and 
contexts of openwork vessels (Chapter 3, ‘Inscribing Openwork Vessels with Meaning’, 
pp. 46-71). M. explores the range of imagery with reference to mosaic comparanda 
(pp. 49-51); geometric patterning (pp. 52-54); and inscriptions (pp. 54-60); and she 
looks in some detail at technical questions of design, particularly the methods used to join 
the glassware itself with the overlying decorations (pp. 60-65). Turning to context, she 
examines the circulation of openwork vessels (pp. 65-67); their function, handling and 
viewing (pp. 67-70); and their appearance as grave goods (pp. 70-71). 

It is another great strength of M.’s study that it is supported — not only by a detailed 
print catalogue of 92 vessels, illustrated with numerous black-and-white photographs 
(pp. 100-279) — but also by a disk containing the same catalogue in often-vivid colour. 
Here, the stunning ranges of predominant blue, green, yellow and honey, and the occasional 
flash of red, bring to life a sense of the exceptional decorative ambition of this new art. 
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The major weakness of M.'s account is her over-reach on the question of causation. In 
her introduction, she wisely sets the artistic shift in a broader, profane context: an overall 
change affecting large inscriptions too, whereby “ceremonial use and display — abstracted — 
gained importance over the particular occasion of use’ (p. 2). The shift towards the decora- 
tive use of writing is something that she inclines, here, to attribute to developments in 
dynastic imperial imagery, with the religious dimension being analogical (p. 2). It jars, 
then, when she later maintains that ‘the evidence suggests that the conceptual shift in 
the treatment of writing was due to [my emphasis] the wide-reaching influence of early 
Christian doctrine’ (p. 27). 

In fact, neither imperial imagery nor minority Christian doctrine is likely to be the cause 
per se of this artistic change. What we are looking at, one suspects, is a cognitive shift in 
society, which found expression in different ways. M. leans on ‘the broader fourth century 
Christian context’ (p. 28). But one might cite Peter Brown’s slim volume of Tanner Lectures, 
Authority and the Sacred: Aspects of the Christianisation of the Roman World (Cambridge 
1995) as a reflective and significant apergu on our growing awareness of the fragility of 
Christianity’s finger-hold on 4th-century society — an emphasis largely underlined by two 
subsequent decades of international historical scholarship. Aside from a small sub-set dating 
from the reign of Justinian, the openwork vessels of M.’s catalogue — many of which con- 
centrate in the 4th century, or are otherwise of unknown date — do remarkably little to 
point to Christianity. “With the help of the gods’ reads one inscription (Fig. 3). ‘Drink! 
May you (live) for many years’ reads another (Fig. 5). Such was the variegated and often 
deeply profane world of the early 4th century — which the Church would struggle, over the 
next hundred years, to anchor to its own idiosyncratic and much-ignored tenets. What M. 
has brought before us is a vivid, post-classical art that could relish the decorative power of 
words without any need of the Word. 


Virtual Centre for Late Antiquity, London Alexander Skinner 


T. Mukai, with a contribution by C. Capelli, La céramique du groupe épiscopal d'Aradi/ 
Sidi Jdidi (Tunisie), Archaeopress Roman and Late Antique Mediterranean Pottery 9, 
Archaeopress, Oxford 2016, x+435 pp., illustrations (several in colour). Paperback. 
ISBN 978-1-78491-261-1 


This book is of significant importance, especially for regional studies in North Africa and 
one of only a few that contribute to a very comprehensive ceramic study focused mainly on 
context.’ It will prove an extremely useful reference work for further research on Late 
Antique pottery studies in North Africa and beyond. 

It consists of three main parts (Chapters 2-4). Following a foreword by Aicha Ben 
Abed-Ben-Khader (Insitut du Patrimoine, Tunis), Michel Fixot (Aix Marseille Université) 
and Michel Bonifay (Aix Marseille Université), an introductory chapter describes the site 
in general, including a short overview of excavation history, ongoing research, the main 
objectives and methods of approach. 


! It follows two monographs: A. Ben Abed-Ben Khader, M. Bonifay and M. Fixot, Sidi Jdidi I: 
La Basilique Sud (Rome 2004); A. Ben Abed-Ben Khader, M. Fixot and S. Roucole, Sidi Jdidi II: 
Le Groupe Épiscopale (Rome 2011). 
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Chapter 2 follows with a presentation of the main groups of pottery found during the 
phases of the Episcopal Group of Aradi/Sidi Jdidi: amphorae, vessels, lamps, architectural 
elements and other objects. The central types of each group, most of them of local or 
regional production, are comprehensively described and drawings are added. This general 
overview gives the reader a better understanding of the ceramics in context before proceed- 
ing to Chapter 3, where the pottery is presented in assemblages of selected contexts. The 
selection covers all phases of the site chronologically, beginning with the most ancient ones 
of 'Libyco-Punic date (predating the Episcopal Group); however, the focus is on the Epis- 
copal phase and therefore on Late Antique pottery contexts, concluding with an assemblage 
of a reoccupation phase in Islamic times, probably of 17th-century date. The contexts, 
altogether 137, are presented by both assorted and representative finds shown in assem- 
blages by use of drawings and photographs. Chapter 4 provides a synthesis of the strati- 
graphical horizons, looking at the ceramics and describing the development of trends over 
time on the site, particularly detailed in respect of those of the Episcopal occupation here 
(4th-7th centuries AD). Plates of ceramic assemblages demonstrate the elaborated typology 
for the Sidi Jdidi pottery finds. A short conclusion recaptures the main aspects of the book 
and offers an overview of the site embedded in network systems. 

Appendix I, by the principal author Tomoo Mukai, describes an ancient pottery 
production site in Tefernine, 4 km south of Sidi Jdidi, with an overview of the site and a 
catalogue of the main production of pottery — mainly amphorae. Appendix II, by 
C. Capelli, gives a report on the archaeometric analyses based on a selection of finds in 
Sidi Jdidi: amphora, table- and cooking ware and handmade pottery, with photographs of 
thin-sections and a general characterisation of the fabrics and their composition, visualised 
in tables 

Hitherto, published pottery studies in context from North Africa have concentrated 
largely on Carthage and its closer surroundings. With only a few exceptions, not much has 
been published covering the entire region even though a lot of work is in progress. There- 
fore, the main difficulty M. has had to deal with is the regional or local character of the 
finds in the absence of published material. The typologies developed for Carthage were 
suitable only to a limited extent at best for the study of the Sidi Jdidi material. Thus, a new 
site-specific typology had to be created, established on closed contexts and references taken 
from the close-by sites Pupput and Nabeul (Neapolis). 

Established typologies, more often than not, are based on finds in Carthage and often 
simply adapted to other sites. Again, with M. and his regional studies, it became clear that 
a new focus was required for regional studies and the regionalism of finds in general. By 
taking the published typo-chronologies of Carthage into account, however always remem- 
bering the context of the site within the region, M. combines existing evidence mixed with 
new research. On this foundation, M. presents a typo-chronology for Sidi Jdidi in Late 
Antique times underlining the regional character of the site 

By combining chronology, site-function and evolution of ceramic trends (providing 
information of the building phases of the Episcopal group), M. covers all main aspects 
of analytical pottery studies on site. By adding two appendices, one focused on ancient kiln 
sites in the closer surroundings, one on archaeometric studies, he contributes to fabric stud- 
ies in an ideal way, combining “Where was the local pottery probably produced’ with the 
scientific analyses of the material. The reader therefore gets both the scientific fingerprint 
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of the material on site and an insight into one of the actual kiln sites, where a high quantity 
of vessels most probably was produced. In combination with geochemical fingerprints 
established from other nearby sites, it is possible to get closer insights into the regional 
network patterns. Especially for late antiquity, M. attests a pottery supply on site that is 
mainly of local and regional character and therefore subsistent. 

The reference to the methodology chapter in Sidi Jdidi I: La Basilique Sud (see note 1) 
is of course legitimate, but sometimes it would have been nice to get more explanation. 
This is especially the case regarding the classification of pottery in Chapter 2, but the 
following chapters also lack brief introductory sections. Perhaps a summary of the introduc- 
tory part on methods from Sidi Jdidi I should have been considered. 

However, in general M. explains thoroughly the aim of his publication and why certain 
contexts were chosen for his scientific approach. All contexts have been presented in graphs 
(altogether 140 tables) giving an overview of every single sherd found in context in order to 
give a statistical overview. The pottery drawings and photographs throughout the book 
(altogether 185 figures) have been fashioned very carefully. They depict a very realistic view, 
not only towards the general appearance of the type, but also the traces of production and 
treatments, which is often missing in other ceramic publications and a major flaw. However, 
photographs of the main fabric groups are absent — they appear only as thin-sections in the 
appendix by Capelli — and would have been useful for further comparison with other sites, 
providing a perfect dataset of the regional variations and their characteristics 

To conclude: the focus of the volume is set on the regional aspects of the site. In com- 
bination with a very careful, stratigraphical approach and the embedding of the material in 
context, M. is able to describe a regional ceramic trend, which adapts very sensitively the 
regional changes especially visible in Late Antique times in North Africa. This is definitely 
one of the base publications of forthcoming regional pottery studies, and it is hoped that 
further publications achieve the same high level offered here by M. 


German Archaeological Institute, Berlin Heike Moller 


S. Müller, Die Argeaden: Geschichte Makedoniens bis zum Zeitalter Alexanders des Grofíen, 
Verlag Ferdinand Schöningh, Paderborn 2016, 477 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-3-506-77768-3 


As its title indicates, Sabine Miiller’s book is devoted to the history of the Argeadae. Taking 
into account the archaeological finds and the new ideas accumulated in the course of the 
last two decades, the publication of such a monograph is absolutely necessary. 

In the preface (pp. 13-17), ‘Einleitung: Alexander versus die Argeaden’, M. explains 
why the publication was required and mentions in brief some works with an historical, 
epigraphic and onomastic focus dealing with ancient Macedonia. 

In Chapter 1 (pp. 18-40), ‘Basics: Makedonien und die Argeaden’, M. briefly pays 
attention to the political division of Macedonia (Upper and Lower Macedonia), to its 
neighbours and to some economic issues: Macedonian timber, the available mines and so 
on. She holds the opinion that the resources found in the conquered lands were in the pos- 
session of the ruler who controlled timber production and coinage, and gave part of the 
booty to the loyal nobles and ordinary soldiers. In M.’s view, the power of the ruling 
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Argead was not autocratic; he was rather primus inter pares. Only after the great military 
and political successes of Philip II and Alexander the Great did the status of the ruler 
increase, but even they had to comply with the Macedonian noble families. Next, she dis- 
cusses the Macedonian army assembly, the ruler’s crown, the capital city, the royal pages, 
the order of succession, Argead women, etc. 

Chapter 2 (pp. 41-84), ‘Auf der Suche nach der makedonischen Sicht: Basics zur 
Quellenlage’, is devoted mostly to written sources on the history of the Argeadae. Logically, 
attention is paid mainly to the Greek sources, whereas the Macedonian and Roman authors 
are discussed briefly. 

Chapter 3 (pp. 85-104), ‘Argeadische Aufstiegsgeschichten: Göttergunst, Hirtenmetapher 
und Vornehme ahnen’, focuses on the legends about the origins of the Argeadae. Initially, 
M. analyses Herodotus’ account (8. 137. 1-139. 1), and in particular its folklore elements. 
She also notes the Argead coins depicting some elements of the legend, as well as coins 
having parallels with those minted by the Peloponnesian Argos. Next, attention is paid 
to Euripides (Hyg. Fab. 219). M. compares both legends and concludes that Herodotus’ 
version was not forgotten but modified, and that Euripides replaced Herodotus’ Perdiccas 
with Archelaus. She then enumerates the legends presenting Caranus as the founder of the 
kingdom, and concludes that it remains debatable when and why he was introduced into 
the king’s list. 

The early history of Macedonia to the death of Alexander I is the subject of Chapter 4 
(pp. 105-40), ‘Reichsgestalter, Eroberer, Meisterdiplomat und Propaganda-As: Alexander I.’. 
The evidence of the early Argeadae (before Amyntas I) is mentioned briefly. More lines deal 
with Amyntas I, defined as an insignificant ruler who recognised Persian authority, became 
a Persian Ayparch and tolerated the presence of a Persian representative in Macedonia. Next, 
the chapter deals with various aspects of Alexander’s reign. Special attention is paid to his 
early coinage (depicting a horseman with akinakes), which is dated to just before Xerxes’ 
campaign against Greece. M. is inclined to assume that the means for its production derived 
from the proceeds of timber sold to Athens, for which service Alexander was appointed 
proxenos and euergetes. 

Chapter 5 (pp. 141-63), ‘Sein oder nichtsein: Perdikkas IL, covers the reign of Perdic- 
cas II. M. analyses the Athenian sources and concludes that they misrepresent the ruler’s 
personality. In her opinion, the division of the kingdom just before the Peloponnesian War 
was not officially approved; it was simply due to Philip’s attempt to overthrow Perdiccas. 

Next, Chapter 6 (pp. 164-93), ‘Konsolidierung, Kommerz und Kultur: Archelaos’, 
considers Archelaus’ reign. M. pays much attention to Plato’s dialogue (Gorg. 470d—47 1d) 
mentioning him. She believes that Plato's opinion might not have been so different from 
Thucydides’, i.e. it was positive. Next, M. discusses Archelaus’ foreign and cultural policy, 
male sexuality at court, the assassination of the king and his dynastic policy. 

Chapter 7 (pp. 194—99), ‘Chaotisches Intermezzo’, addresses events from Archelaus 
death to the coronation of Amyntas III. M. focuses mainly on the destiny of the young 
Orestes and on Aeropus' legitimacy. Due to the lack of coins bearing Orestes’ name, she 
concludes that either Orestes was not crowned at all, or that he was assassinated immedi- 
ately after his coronation. As to Aeropus, she believes that he was an Argead and, accord- 
ingly, had the right to become king. 

In Chapter 8 (pp. 200-16), ‘Der Herrscher mit dem langen Atem — Amyntas II., M. 
discusses four major problems: Amyntas' escape under Illyrian pressure, his relations with 
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the Chalcidians, the personality of Argaeus and Iphicrates’ help. M. presents the different 
opinions as to whether Diodorus (14. 92. 3; 15. 19. 2) duplicates his information on 
Amyntas’ escape. In her view, at the beginning of his reign, Amyntas, in the capacity of 
a ruler and not of an exile, gave land to the Chalcidians, who enjoyed the revenues from it, 
but this land remained under his control. Due to the lack of coinage bearing the name of 
Argaeus, M. assumes that he was not crowned, but rather that he mounted an unsuccessful 
coup, which left vague traces in some ancient works. As to his relations with Iphicrates, 
M. thinks that it is not clear why Amyntas was indebted to him, but for objective reasons, 
it cannot be accepted that the Athenian general was adopted by the king in the legal sense. 

Chapter 9 (pp. 217-35), ‘Live Fast, Die Young: Makedonien von Alexander II. bis 
Perdikkas III”, is devoted to the rule of Alexander II, Ptolemy of Alorus and Perdiccas III. 
M. presumes that the young Philip had never been hostage in Illyria but only in Thebes 
(368-365 BC), where he was sent by his brother Alexander, and that Alexander I is a good 
option for the strengthening of the army (a discussion of FGH 72 F 4). In her view, 
Ptolemy ruled over Macedonia not as a king but as a regent, but one cannot be sure 
whether he was Argead. Next, the author reaches the conclusion that Euphraeus’ role of 
political adviser to Perdiccas III, mentioned in the sources (Plato Ep. 5; Athen. 11.506f, 
508e) is implausible and should be rejected. 

Chapter 10 (pp. 236-76), ‘Phoenix aus der Asche — der Aufstieg unter Philipp IL’, is 
devoted to the reign of Philip II. M. holds the opinion that Philip was acclaimed king by 
the Macedonian army assembly as early as 360/59 BC and, therefore, had never been 
regent. He only improved the Macedonian sarissa, whose prototype was first introduced by 
Alexander I. She believes that Philip’s plan for a campaign against Persia emerged as a result 
of the conflict in 341/0 BC and that he had no intention of dethroning the Great King, or 
even of advancing beyond the coasts of Asia Minor. She is inclined to accept that the plot 
against Philip was masterminded by the three brothers of Lyncus (Arrhabaeus, Heromenes 
and Alexander), but remarks that the case remains unsolved. 

Chapter 11 (pp. 277-306), ‘The Importance of Networking: Alexander III’, examines the 
reign of Alexander the Great. It is worth noting M.’s opinion that the main reason for 
Alexander’s visit to the Siwa Oasis was not to consult the oracle of Amun, but to establish 
control over the caravan routes and Cyrenaica, and possibly to prepare a future attack 
against Nubia. 

Chapter 12 (pp. 307-09), ‘This is the End — Die letzten Argeaden und die Herrschaft 
der Generäle’, discusses briefly the destiny of Philip III Arrhidaeus and Alexander IV. 
Pictures of coins, a chronological table and maps, notes, a full bibliography (pp. 422--68) 
and an index round out the volume. 

The topic of the book is inexhaustible and, logically, an author cannot examine all prob- 
lems in depth. The lack of an analysis of Thucydides’ excursus (2. 99. 1-6), providing 
information on the early expansion of the Argeadae, should be noted. One could expect 
that the detailed analysis of the legends about the origins of the Argeadae would be followed 
by a detailed discussion of their early expansion, i.e. the conquest of Pieria, Bottiaea, 
Almopia and Eordaea. Instead, attention is paid only to Polyaenus’ (4. 1), Callimachus’ 
(Etym. Magn. Miyaddovec) and Justin’s (7. 2. 5-12) evidence of Argaeus and Aeropus. 
Moreover, although many pages deal with the reign of Alexander I, almost nothing is said 
about his conquest of Mygdonia, Crestonia and Bisaltia. The same is true for Philip II's 
Thracian policy, which seems undeservedly neglected. 
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As to conclusions, I have some minor remarks. In M.’s view (p. 114), the incorporation 
of Macedonia into the Achaemenid empire gave the ruling Argead the opportunity to 
oppose the Macedonian noble families and, accordingly, to achieve more political inde- 
pendence. At the same time, she believes (p. 113) that the Persians could hardly have had 
great confidence in Amyntas and that a Persian representative was sent to Macedonia. 
Moreover, M. holds the opinion that apart from Amyntas, who, according to Herodotus 
(5. 20. 4), was a Persian hyparch, other hyparchs not mentioned in the sources might have 
been appointed in Macedonian cities. In my opinion, under certain circumstances Persian 
support could really have strengthened the ruler’s power. However, the appointment of 
Persian hyparchs in Macedonian cities would seriously have damaged Amyntas’ prestige 
before the Macedonian noble families and, therefore, would have weakened his power 
rather than strengthened it. As to M.’s opinion that there were Persian bases in Macedonia 
(p. 113), I am inclined to agree, but only if it is a matter of temporary bases (or a single 
base — Therme?) in which food supplies were stored just before Xerxes’ campaign, and not 
of permanent garrisons placed in the country either during the reign of Amyntas or that of 
Alexander.! 

There are some mistakes in the notes and bibliography. The notes on chapter 3 are 
wrongly marked as on Chapter 2 (p. 346). The year of the publication of one of Heskel’s 
works is missing in the bibliography,* whereas in the notes (p. 397, n. 24) only the year is 
cited (without pages), leaving the reader to guess which work is meant. Although another 
of Heskel’s works? is cited several times in the notes on Chapter 8, in the bibliography its 
title is missing. The same is the case for my article dealing with Sitalces’ campaign against 
Perdiccas and the Chalcidians,‘ cited in the notes on Chapter 5, whilst my 2015 book, The 
Policy of Darius and Xerxes towards Thrace and Macedonia, is wrongly dated to 2014 in the 
notes on Chapter 3. Finally, there are some minor mistakes in the bibliography — wrong 
pages, missing numbers and brackets, etc. 

To sum up, this is a very good and useful work discussing many important problems. 
In most cases speculative assertions are lacking and the conclusions have the necessary 
justification. I strongly recommend Müller's book to all those interested in the history of 
Argead Macedonia. 


Troyan, Bulgaria Miroslav Ivanov Vasilev 


! M. Vasilev, The Policy of Darius and Xerxes towards Thrace and Macedonia (Leiden/Boston 
2015), 156-59. 

2 J. Heskel, ‘Philip II and Argaios. A Pretender’s Story’. In R.W. Wallace and E.M. Harris (eds.), 
Transitions to Empire: Essays in Graeco-Roman History, 360-146 BC, in Honor of E. Badian (Norman, 
OK 1996), 37-56. 

3 J. Heskel, ‘Macedonia and the North, 400-336’. In L.A. Tritle (ed.), The Greek World in the 
Fourth Century: From the Fall of the Athenian Empire to the Successors of Alexander (London/ 
New York 1997), 167-88. 

^ M. Vasilev, ‘The Military-Political Campaign of Sitalces against Perdiccas II and the Chalcidians 
(431-429 BC)’. Ziva Antika 61 (2011), 15-38. 
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K.A. Niknami and S. Naderi, Sasanian Clay Sealings in the Bandar Abbas Museum, BAR 
International Series 2819, BAR Publishing, Oxford 2016, v+173 pp., illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-1487-7 


A large number (some 800) of sealings (bullae) was confiscated in the Persian Gulf port of 
Bandar-Khamir in 2012. Their source is not known but they are clearly from a single find 
and they are here meticulously published with photographs of the originals. The devices are 
generally clear in the illustrations. They include several administrative, with inscriptions, 
few others inscribed, and most with simple formulae or the expected animal devices. There 
seem to be no masterpieces, but they seem to represent busy administrative activity of the 
last centuries of Sasanian rule. This is carefully studied and the probable circumstances of 
their use thoroughly explored — an interesting demonstration of the historical information 
such data can often offer. It is commendable that they should have been published so well 
and so soon, despite their somewhat limited appeal to art historians rather than students of 
Sasanian administrative practices. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


J. Ober, The Rise and Fall of Classical Greece, Princeton University Press, Princeton/Oxford 
2015, xxviii+416 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-691-14091-9 


Josiah Ober’s is an ambitious work. His Preface opens with observations on democracy and 
growth, abnormal conditions throughout world history except for modern times and for 
ancient Greece (the 16th-century United Provinces sneak in), and the links between then. 
How and why this combination flourished (‘effloresced’) in Classical Greece (why then and 
not at other times?) is at the heart of the book. The trend since the end of the Cold War 
has been to prate about the superiority and universal applicability of a model of liberal 
democracy conjoined with a form of market capitalism — though the Chinese might feel 
that they had something to bring to this set of assumptions — with the rule of law and firm 
property rights a prerequisite. But ‘distributing the loot to a ruling coalition’ (p. xiii) has 
been as much a part of 20th-century Soviet Communism (which seems also to be the 
model for the supposed top-down centralised systems of antiquity pilloried by O.) as of 
18th-century Whig oligarchy (with a firm sense of property and limited government), and 
little different from the legions of corporate and corporatist rent-seekers, snouts in troughs, 
that we see today. The Greek city-states just had a much larger proportion of the overall 
population extracting the surplus, i.e. a more equal distribution of property, than most 
pre-modern societies. But that overall population had, like all ancient societies, a huge body 
of slaves — they were the ones firmly at subsistence level — upon whose labour the whole 
edifice rested (so still very much a status society rather than a contract society in Maine’s 
terminology?; certainly a hierarchical one in social and economic matters). 

I am not alone in taking a rather sceptical approach to tables of statistics (and graphs, 
diagrams and charts) and reliance on data in works dealing with the ancient economy: they 
give a false sense of certainty and precision, a patina of authenticity, perforce derived from 
nothing much at all, despite discussion of capital investment, transaction costs, innovation, 
etc. Fig. 1.1 is a ‘Development index’, Fig. 5.1 ‘Origins of efflorescence in a marketable 
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ecology of citizen-centered states’, Table 2.4 is “Certainty of Attribution of Settlements as a 
Polis and Degree of Hellenization for 1,035 Poleis’ and Table 4.4 ‘Athens, late Fourth 
Century BCE. Income Distribution Model’, then used for a graph of Athenian inequality 
(Fig. 4.2). And O. is not unaware of the limits of quantification (p. 6 and n. 11). 

O.’s central thesis is that sustained economic growth led to the rise of ancient Greek 
civilisation. In some 650 years from a nadir after the collapse in the 12th century!! of the 
palace-centred civilisations of the Bronze Age, the population of the Greek world had 
increased massively, per capita consumption doubled, immensely influential ideas, litera- 
ture, art, and science flourished, there was continuous institutional and technological inno- 
vation — but no central power. Political and social hierarchies had collapsed and the recov- 
ery phase saw various successful rejections of rule by local elites. Emerging citizen-centred 
states often out-performed elite-dominated rivals, militarily and economically. Greek states 
stayed small as they became increasingly democratic and adopted a framework of rules that 
brought individuals and states rationally to invest in human capital, leading to increased 
specialisation and exchange and, with the spread of fair rules and a shared culture across an 
expanding Greek world of independent city-states, lower transaction costs. Thus, contrary 
to widespread assumptions, O. avers that Classical Greece was more populous, urbanised 
and prosperous than at any other period in its pre-modern history. 

The political fall came near the economic peak: conquest by Macedon. A serial paradox: 
investment in human capital had created a class of skilled and mobile experts in state 
finance and military organisation; thus Greek experts hired by Macedon provided it with 
the technical skills it needed to build an army of conquest; but investment by city-states in 
infrastructure and training made sieges prohibitively expensive; so, after the conquest, royal 
taxes on Greek cities were negotiated, not simply imposed, ensuring sufficient independ- 
ence for the cities to sustain economic growth until the Roman conquest. 

There are 11 chapters: “The Efflorescence of Classical Athens’; ‘Ants around a Pond: 
An Ecology of City-States’, “Political Animals: A Theory of Decentralized Cooperation’; 
‘Wealthy Hellas: Measuring Efflorescence’; ‘Explaining Hellas’ Wealth: Fair Rules and 
Competition’; ‘Citizens and Specialization before 550 BCE’ (Sparta, Athens, Lycurgus, 
Solon), ‘From Tyranny to Democracy, 550-465 BCE’ (Athens and Syracuse), ‘Golden Age 
of Empire, 478-404 BCE’ (Athenian empire), ‘Disorder and Growth, 404-340 BCE’ (and 
institutional reform), ‘Political Fall, 359-334 BCE’ (cherry-picking by the Macedonians) 
and ‘Creative Destruction and Immortality’ (city-states in [un]stable equilibrium with 
Hellenistic monarchies, and beyond). The first five set out O.’s agenda and theoretical 
framework, with much of which I do not particularly disagree — the diversity of the various 
poleis as demonstrated by the work of the Copenhagen Polis Centre (even if it split too 
many hairs), the command economy and its shortcomings (floreat von Hayek, von Mises) 
vs networks and markets, the linkage of civic institutions and fair rules with investment, 
competition and growth, etc. But sometimes this does seem to be driven too much by 
present-day concerns, and to be too simplistic and anachronistic. The past is another coun- 
try. How much command was possible in any pre-modern context? To what were the levers 
of power connected? Even less than nowadays: ‘I can call spirits from the vasty deep... But 


! See E.H. Cline, 1177 B.C.: The Year Civilization Collapsed, reviewed above. 
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will they come when you do call them?’ Was economic rationalism alive in antiquity? 
Indeed, what economic concepts were alive then? Another five chapters provide a narrative 
history, with Athens very much at its centre, infused with the New Institutional Economics 
trailed in the Preface. The whole work is marinated in the vocabulary as well as methods of 
the social sciences (O. holds a chair in Political Science and Classics). But of what did 
Athenian economic growth consist? What was sold and to whom? Exceptionalism might 
nowadays appeal most to Americans, basted in it from childhood, but what did it embody 
with respect to ancient Greece set against the similarities of all pre-modern societies? How 
far can comparisons, ancient and modern, be pushed before we reach the incomparable? 
Nowadays, ‘increasingly sophisticated government institutions’ (p. 236) do not lead auto- 
matically to better economic performance or better policies or better outcomes. Was it not 
ever thus? 

Certainly, this is an ambitious work, written from a distinct perspective, and one that 
shines light into some dark corners. Well worth reading, but take some of the data with 
a pinch of salt. And to quantify the bibliography, the rough number of appearances are: 
Ober 24.83 (Stanford), Ian Morris 15.16 (Stanford), Walter Scheidel 14.33 (Stanford), 
Mogens Hansen 12.5 and John Ma 11.83 (Columbia), etc. 


Leeds, UK James Hargrave 


B. Ozen-Kleine, Das Phänomen der ‚Verjüngung‘ im klassischen Athen: Zur Bedeutung von 
Altersstufen in der Bilderwelt des 6. Und 5. Jhs. v. Chr., Philippika 94, Harrassowitz 
Verlag, Wiesbaden 2016, xi+356 pp., 24 plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10616-0 


This book is a slightly revised version of Britta Ozen-Kleine’s dissertation (submitted at 
Philipps University, Marburg in 2004). The study was inspired by the observation that 
several mythical figures undergo a change in their representation in art during the Classical 
period. They appear ‘rejuvenated’, and beardlessness increases in popularity. This resulted 
in a series of questions: who undergoes this change and at what time?; does it affect only 
the outer shape of the gods/heroes or their inner nature as well?; do non-mythical figures 
appear ‘rejuvenated’, too? On a socio-historical level, O.-K. wants to explore what stages 
of age Classic society knew, how they were categorised, and of what importance they 
were for and within society. Did it come to changes of meaning or roles in the course of 
time, or did the ‘phenomenon of rejuvenation’ in art mirror real changes or conflicts? Five 
independent sections are dedicated to these questions; the study is limited chronologically 
(6th century—middle of the 4th century BC) as well as geographically (Attica), and only the 
portrayal of men is taken into account! 


! [t is assumed that women are presented as ageless/idealised (p. 3). Rarer exceptions showing 
aged and ‘imperfect’ women in late Archaic symposion images (i.e. R.F. Sutton, “The Good, the Base, 
and the Ugly. The Drunken Orgy in Attic Vase Painting and the Athenian Self. In B. Cohen (ed.), 
Not the Classical Ideal. Athens and the Construction of the Other in Greek Art [Leiden 2000], 196-99) 


are not discussed. 
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A brief and selective state of research (pp. 5—8) is followed by a discussion of the written 
sources (Chapter II) dealing with: childhood, youth, adulthood and old age. From then on, 
the investigation focuses on archaeological evidence 

Chapter III tackles the question how different stages of age are depicted in art. The 
identification is carried out by “biological premises’ (children are physiologically smaller in 
size, during puberty beard and pubic hair is growing, adults have grown beards and body 
hair, and old men have grey hair). Apart from certain ‘Grenzstufen’ O.-K. faces no prob- 
lems allocating the illustrations to the specific groups of age (p. 84); she addresses the fact 
that smaller body size sometimes corresponds with lower social status (pp. 84-85). Differ- 
ent groups of materials and contexts of representations are each discussed on the basis of 
individual examples. 

Chapter IV is devoted to the appearance of male gods in the Archaic and Classical 
period. Gods that remain more or less unchanged in their representation are excluded from 
the study, Hermes, Dionysos, Hephaistos and Ares remain. The development of modes of 
representation is illustrated by individual examples. Apart from Dionysos, whose appear- 
ance as a child/boy is briefly discussed (pp. 132-35), the study focuses on the transition 
from ‘bearded’ to ‘beardless’. Ö.-K. concludes that changes in the gods’ representation 
depend on their iconography in the 6th century BC: the more uniform the image was, the 
more hesitant changes appeared during the 5th century BC (pp. 160-62). Only in the cases 
of Dionysos and Hermes an almost complete change from a bearded to a beardless deity 
can be observed.” 

Chapter V studies the image of Heracles, who serves as an example for heroes in general. 
Again, the feature of the beard is the central characteristic investigated. In regard to 
Heracles’ adventures within the ‘dodekathlos’, O.-K. concludes that the hero is usually 
presented bearded in the 6th and 5th centuries BC. That a couple of illustrations show him 
beardless in the last quarter of the 6th century BC might be explained as a chronological 
reference to the specific adventure? In the (comparatively few) representations from the 
late 5th/beginning of the 4th century BC, Heracles usually appears beardless.* The adven- 
ture in the gardens of the Hesperides presents a special case: it is the only adventure that 
was given a whole new concept, meaning and design at the end of the 5th century BC and 
thus experienced a veritable renaissance in that period (pp. 187, 189-90). Next, images of 
Heracles without direct reference to myths are explored (Heracles with Athena, at the feast, 
his apotheosis, representations connected to cult, the resting Heracles). Other episodes, 
i.e. of the hero’s youth, are not discussed 

Unlike its predecessors, Chapter VI approaches the stages of age in depictions of non- 
mythical figures in summary fashion. Specific contexts explored are the symposion, the 
komos, the armour of the warriors and athletic scenes. The Beazley Archive database was 


2 For another recent and thorough study of the ‘rejuvenation’ of Dionysos, see A. Heinemann, 
Der Gott des Gelages. Dionysos, Satyrn und Mänaden auf attischem Trinkgeschirr des 5. Jahrhunderts 
v. Chr. (Berlin 2016), 71-102. 

3 Le. when a beardless Heracles is fighting the Nemean lion on one side of a vase and appears 
bearded fighting Geryon on the other (p. 184). 

^ In his labour with the Cretan bull, Heracles sometimes appears bearded even after 430 BC. 
Here, beard helps to distinguish him from Theseus who is always beardless (p. 180). 
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used for grouping images and counting individual representations of bearded and beard- 
less men; in steps of 20 years, numbers, percentages and diagrams were generated.’ O.-K. 
admits that individual painters with preferred types of figures and many preserved vessels 
can distort the image, but states that the aim of this approach was to show ‘tendencies’ 
rather than to present a serious statistic. For the reviewer it seems problematic that the 
reader is left in the dark when it comes to the composition of the data: which images 
were used and based on what criteria exactly were bearded/beardless figures counted? 
What happened with vases that cannot be dated so precisely or the dating of which is 
disputed? And how were mythical figures distinguished from non-mythic ones in images 
in which the border between these two spheres is blurred? O.-K. summarises (pp. 273- 
91) that Attic vase-painting displays both bearded and beardless non-mythical male 
figures from the Archaic period on. The beard is used as a distinguishing feature of the 
adult man and characterises him as dignified, mature and as the head of the ozkos (espe- 
cially p. 313). Bearded and beardless figures appear in a less homogeneous variation in 
images of the komos (in contrast to the symposion), which is explained by the participation 
of different social groups (pp. 279-84). The dominance of bearded men in the armour of 
the warrior corresponds with the fact that adult men go to war (p. 285). That representa- 
tions of beardless figures are early prevalent in case of athletic imagery is connected with 
the central role of sports in the male youths’ education (p. 286), as well as with aesthetic 
reasons (p. 287). O.-K. links the crucial role red-figure pioneers play in the upcoming 
of the phenomenon of ‘rejuvenation’ with the new technique as well as the biography of 
the painters themselves: the technique allows a new level of detail and consequently led, 
as she assumes, to an increased anatomical interest (pp. 290-91).° She also suggests 
that affluent vase-painters were now able to participate in contexts originally reserved 
for aristocrats (p. 290). 

After a digression on the Parthenon (pp. 291-312), which shows the majority of the 
characters beardless and might have served as an impetus for later images, a concise sum- 
mary of the results is given (Chapter VII, pp. 313-19). O.-K. concludes that her study 
confirmed the existence of the phenomenon of an ‘apparent rejuvenation’. The first signifi- 
cant change is linked with the pioneers of red-figure vase-painting. For the first time, the 
age of youth comes into the focus of the images, in non-mythical representations earlier 
than in mythical ones (pp. 315-17). In the first quarter of the 5th century BC, a new shift 
towards a dominance of bearded figures can be observed before finally, in the late second 
quarter of the 5th century BC, the beardless type prevails (p. 318) and dominates Attic 
imagery from then on. It is not a ‘rejuvenation’ in a holistic sense, since written sources are 
not providing any indication for a general change in the perception of the stages of age 


during the Classical period (pp. 318-19). 


? Vases represented in the Beazley Archive database without illustration were counted when the 
description contained the words ‘men/youth’. 

° The decrease of bearded figures in early red-figure vase-painting had been discovered by 
J. Bazant, who explained it as a reaction to the new social order of democracy (J. Bazant, Les Citoyens 
sur les vases athéniens [Prague 1985]). Ö.-K. doubts this interpretation because the change comes 
abruptly and before the introduction of democracy (p. 289). 
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The book concludes with a tight bibliography and list of abbreviations (pp. 321—41), 
references of written sources, a list of museums and collections, and a table of figures. 
24 black-and-white plates contain photographs of vases and sculpture, as well as eight dia- 
grams. Indexes and an English summary are not included. 


Eberhard-Karls University, Tübingen Veronika Sossau 


D. Panagiatopoulos and M. Schentuleit (eds.), Macht und Ohnmacht: Religiöse, soziale und 
ökonomische Spannungsfelder in frühen Gesellschaften, Philippika 75, Harrassowitz Ver- 
lag, Wiesbaden 2014, 162 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-447-10269-8/ 
ISSN 1613-5628 


The editors introduce the main thesis of the book with but a few words: every artefact 
reflects the political, religious and economic patterns of power. PhD students of the 
Zentrum für Altertumswissenschaften of the University of Heidelberg tested out this thesis 
in various case studies delivered at a Heidelberg-based conference in 2010, thereby overarch- 
ing a vast period of time, from Minoan Crete to the Byzantine era in the 7th century AD. 

Torben Keßler criticises the concept of Karl Polanyi which has often been applied to the 
palaces of Knossos and Pylos: that redistribution was central to the Minoan or Mycenaean 
economic system. Based on his reading of Linear B tablets and the archaeological record of 
the palaces, he comes to the conclusion that the palaces did not control the subsistence 
economy; the storage of basic foods in the palace area was destined for the supply of the 
inhabitants of the palaces and their servants, and only with a few economic sectors did the 
palace deal directly. Yet, there was a difference between Knossos and Pylos. The economy 
in Pylos was more centralised and the dependent population more intensively exploited 
than in Knossos. 

Noach Vander Beken investigates how the built up area was related to the social struc- 
ture of the Minoan and Mycenaean palaces in the Late Bronze Age by analysing the trans- 
formation of the natural landscape into a meaningful human structure. He points out that 
there was a difference between the Minoan and Mycenaean societies which was expressed 
by different ways of social interaction in the palatial socio-political arenas. He emphasises 
the criterion of the opposition of proximity and distance to show how power was inscribed 
into space. The palaces were arenas for performative events such as processions and ceremo- 
nies. In the Minoan palaces, for instance in Knossos, the route led the normal visitor from 
the West Court through the west facade, full of symbols, and a small, dark corridor to the 
central court as the very centre of the palace. By contrast, the Mycenaean palace kept the 
visitor more at distance. A series of interlinked small courts guided him to the interior focal 
point, the Throne Room of the Megaron. This was a way of linear axiality, destined to 
control circulation and access. The conclusion is that the different leading system equates 
with two cultural concepts experienced as social reality. 

The third contribution of Christoph Meisselbach is about a completely different histori- 
cal world. He deals with the performative self-representation of philosophers, the descrip- 
tion of their lives. In the discourses of late antiquity, this kind of narrative was employed to 
present authority as alternative to power. To prove this point, the Vita Isidori, written by 
Damaskios in the AD 480s, is chosen as the main text of reference. To endure torture by 
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the Christian authorities in Alexandria reveals in this Neoplatonic text personal strength 
and transmits authority even though not political power. This motif has a long history. It 
is traced back through many examples to Socrates’ trial. It seems that power is in these texts 
understood as the interpretation of meaning (‘Deutungsmacht’) not as political power as 
defined by Max Weber. If so, powerlessness ((Ohnmacht’) could not be seen as the opposite 
of power. 

The next two, long contributions lead back in time to ancient Egypt. Christoffer Theis 
wants to correct the notion that in the beginning of the Egyptian state ascent to heaven was 
only possible for the pharaoh. This is argued from the Pyramid Texts, the archaeological 
record of mastabas and a new reading of rituals accompanying the funeral procedure. The 
pharaoh was assisted by a clearly determined group of souls who built a kind of ramp or a 
ladder in order to reach heaven easily. Moreover, it was him who could force the gods to 
support him since he could deny sacrifices to them. This was not in laymen’s reach. Hence 
they had to build a ladder to heaven by their own out of papyrus. By the New Kingdom 
the difference disappeared since the dead were now located in the Underworld governed by 
Osiris; transport to heaven was no longer needed. 

How the Egyptian pharaoh was legitimated, changed over time. In the Old Kingdom 
the pharaoh was ruler simply because he was the son of Horus. Later on Isis, the mother of 
Horus, came to the fore and Sarapis became part of the ruler’s legitimation narrative. This 
is the topic of Svenja Nagel’s contribution. It was in the Ptolemaic and Roman eras when 
Isis became the god who appointed the king. From Berenice I through the famous Cleopatra 
VIL all Egyptian queens were identified with Isis, the king with her son Horus. Even 
though many emperors, from Caligula to Titus and Septimius Severus, emphasised the 
manly god Sarapis as the main one, Isis was still present in the legitimation of the female 
rulers be it Augusta, Domina or Regina. 

From the angle on what is going on these days, the contribution of Nadja Herichi is of 
particular interest. She deals with the Arab tribes who were involved in the long-lasting 
demise of the Byzantine state. The Lakhmids on the western shore of the Euphrates and the 
Ghassanids in the borderland between Jordan and Syria controlled the trade routes from 
Syria to Mesopotamia and thus were treated as allies by the Sasanians and the Byzantines 
respectively. The Lakchmids were Nestorians like many other Arabs and supported the 
Sasanians. After being defeated by the Ghassanids in the middle of the 6th century BC, 
their regions were incorporated in the Sasanian realm. The Ghassanids were allies of the 
Byzantines and kept the trades routes safe from the Arab nomads. But in the beginning of 
the 6th century they were attacked by the Byzantines since they were Monophysites and 
not Orthodox Christians. As a result their federation broke into small units by the end of 
the 6th century. Both, Lakhmids and Ghassanids, attempted to regain control of their area 
with the support of Islamic Arabs. This was a miscalculation; the Umayyads made these 
regions the basis of their new state. By this time there was no buffer zone left between the 
Sasanians and the Byzantines on the one hand and the Arabs on the other. Lakhmids and 
Ghassanids provided the Arabs with military knowledge how to conduct successful cam- 
paigns against both empires. By highlighting the role of the named Arabic tribes, new light 
is cast on the beginning of the Arab expansion in the 7th century; at the same time the 
ancient sources are proven biased since they have only the conflict between the Byzantines 
and the Sasanians as the cause of the end of the Byzantine state. 
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The interesting papers of this book could have attained a still clearer profile if more 
attention had been paid to the multiple forms of power as discussed in sociology like politi- 
cal or militarily power, power of decision making, power of meaning, etc. Thus the possi- 
bility could have been included in the argument that to delegate some kind of power might 
often be crucial for the survival of societies and states and does not simply mean to be 
powerless. 


University of Innsbruck Christoph Ulf 


F. Pedde, Gräber und Grüfle in Assur II: Die mittelassyrische Zeit, Wissenschaftliche Veröf- 
fentlichungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 144, Ausgrabungen der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft in Assur D: Allgemeines 3, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2015, 
xii+175 pp., 134 plates and a fold-out plan. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10493-7/ISSN 
0342-4464 


This book deals with burials in Assur during the Middle Assyrian period and constitutes 
the fourth out of the six scheduled volumes on the topic of tombs and vaults (p. XI). Thus, 
another volume of the large-scale Assur project is presented to the public. It comprises 
eight chapters including tables (Chapter 6), concordances (Chapter 7) and a bibliography 
(Chapter 8). 

The ‘Einleitung’ (pp. 1-7) introduces the topic and explains the individual phases of the 
Middle Assyrian period as well as the location of the tombs and vaults from this period, the 
majority of which are to be found in residential areas (pp. 6-7). The tombs and vaults can 
be assigned to the period between the 15th and 10th centuries BC. In comparison with the 
first economical edition by A. Haller, Die Gräber und Griifte von Assur (Berlin 1954) in the 
post-war period, the picture can now be published in a far more comprehensive way (p. 2). 
This also manifests itself in the setting of the plates, which comprise both the original and 
the new photographs of the excavation in Assur (p. 3) and thus represents quantitative and 
qualitative added value. 

Chapter 2 (pp. 9-17) presents the tomb forms in Assur. Here, the different vault forms 
— such as corbelled and tunnel vaults — are discussed. Furthermore, two rock-cut vaults 
were discovered in Assur (p. 13). Also, simple types of tombs are described. A single tile 
grave has so far been recorded for the Middle Assyrian period in Assur and constitutes the 
oldest evidence of its type here (p. 17). Only sporadically are comparisons made with other 
find-spots or are tomb forms of the period set in a supra-regional context, though this was 
done thoroughly in the preceding publication by D. Hockmann, Gräber und Grüfte in 
Assur I: Von der zweiten Hälfte des 3. bis zur Mitte des 2. Jahrtausends v. Chr. (Wiesbaden 
2010) and would have been equally important for the present volume. 

In Chapter 3, ‘Grabbeigaben’ (pp. 19-34), the objects given to the dead are sorted 
according to material. In the case of simple burials, the grave-goods were rather modest 
with one or two vessels, while in vaulted tombs several vessels were often furnished (p. 20). 
Frequent cross-references to already published works on certain types of material enable the 
reader to gain a comprehensive overview. But the problem arises that the evaluation of 
individual materials is not the objective of this book and that a global overview would also 
require other corresponding publications. This becomes apparent, for instance, in the 
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relatively short section on ivory and bones — ‘Elfenbein und Knochen’. Although “there are 
numerous grave-goods made of these materials’ (p. 33), they have already been published 
(D. Wicke, Kleinfunde aus Elfenbein und Knochen aus Assur [Wiesbaden 2010]) and Fried- 
helm Pedde thus abstains from doing so here. 

Chapter 4, ‘Die mittelassyrischen Griifte und Gräber und ihre Beziehungen unterein- 
ander’ (pp. 35-65) deals with Middle Assyrian vaults and tombs and presents all graves 
examined in a relative-chronological context. P. aims to assign the documented vaults and 
tombs to the three phases described in the introduction (Early, Middle and Late of the 
Middle Assyrian period). In this context he notes that three vaults and 38 tombs cannot be 
dated precisely (pp. 62-65), either due to the extent of destruction upon their discovery or 
to missing grave-goods. In some cases the uncovered empty graves were dated to the Mid- 
dle Assyrian period simply on account of their location (p. 65). The chapter concludes with 
a very short account of the author’s envisaged work on Neo-Assyrian burials. In the foot- 
note he refers only to his still-unpublished work, but fails to cite the book by S. Hauser, 
Status, Tod und Ritual. Stadt- und Sozialstruktur Assurs in neuassyrischer Zeit (Wiesbaden 
2012), mentioned in the preface. 

Chapter 5. ‘Katalog der mittelassyrischen Grüfte und Gräber in Assur’ (pp. 67-125) is 
the chronological catalogue of all documented vaults and tombs. Here P. refers to Hock- 
mann’s publication (see above) and dispenses with a detailed description of architecture and 
inventory (p. 125, n. 2). One reason for this is that the corresponding graves had been 
constructed at an earlier stage and continued to be in use well into the Middle Assyrian 
period (p. 3). This procedure is plausible since usually both books have to be consulted 
when dealing with burials in Assur — but should the other be unavailable, this would be 
inconvenient. 

Chapter 6, “Tabellen 8.1-6 Vorkommen der Grabbeigaben nach Typengruppen’ 
(pp. 127-39) groups all grave-goods according to type in a table; to be followed by the final 
‘Konkordanzen’ (pp. 141-65) and ‘Literaturverzeichnis und Abkürzungen’ (pp. 167-75). 

Above all, this volume provides a very comprehensive catalogue. Evaluations and supra- 
regional comparisons are made in correlation with the object descriptions, while the inter- 
relation of the graves is treated separately in Chapter 4. The handling of the catalogue 
(Chapter 5) in connection with the figures/plates is easy and elegantly resolved. P. has 
accomplished a remarkable task and thanks are due to him for this long-awaited book. 


Ludwig Maximilians University, Munich Michael Herles 


A. Popa, Untersuchungen zu den römisch-barbarischen Kontakten östlich der römischen Provinz 
Dacia, Antiquitas Reihe III, Bd 47, Abhandlungen zur Vor- and Frühgeschichte, zur 
klassischen und provinzial-römischen Archäologie und zur Geschichte des Altertums, 
Verlag Dr Rudolf Habelt, Bonn 2015, viii+372 pp., illustrations, 58 plates and colour 
plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3-7749-3884-7 


The history of barbarian tribes inhabiting the territory east of the Carpathians during the 
Roman period is highly significant for understanding ethno-political processes in Eastern 
Europe before the Great Migrations and especially the relationship of these tribes with the 
neighbouring Roman provinces of Dacia and Moesia Inferior. As the bulk of work on this 
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region has appeared in Russian and Romanian, Alex Popa’s thorough compendium of the 
literature affords a boon to Western scholars. 

An introduction establishes the work’s chronological and spatial framework from the 1st 
to the second half of the 3rd century AD, essentially the era from the Early Empire to the 
Roman abandonment of Dacia and formation of the Marosszentanna/Santana de Mures- 
Cherniakhov culture, a local conglomerate of different ethnic groups (discussed in detail): 
the so-called Late Scythians, Dacians and Sarmatians, infiltrated by the Gothic wave of 
the Wielbark culture during the 3rd century AD. Geographically, this area, covering 
ca. 150,000 km? in three modern countries (the Ukraine, Moldova and Romania), lies 
between the Carpathians to the west, the Dniester to the north, the Black Sea to the east 
and the Lower Danube to the south. The eastern Carpathians, the Moldavian plateau and 
the Danube (and Budzhak) plain represent different climatic and soil conditions. Several 
ramparts crossing the area (the Brazda lui Novac, the most famous) remain in most cases of 
disputed date. 

The kaleidoscopic character of the region cannot be overemphasised. Peoples known 
from ancient literary sources and cultures traced by archaeologists of different countries 
(with varying political and ideological perspectives) represent several language groups (at 
least Thracians, Iranians, Germans), different lifestyles (such as nomadic Sarmatians and 
settled agricultural populations of different Dacian cultures) in various combinations with 
the La Téne and Graeco-Roman cultures. 

P. next discusses barbarian cultures of the region, following more or less the same order 
of analysis in all cases (Geto-Dacians, Costoboci, Carpi, Germanic sites of the Upper 
Dniester, Late Scythians, Sarmatians): status quaestionis, settlements, literary sources, finds 
and chronology. Opinions on the origins of these peoples in literary sources remain contro- 
versial: for example, the Costoboci, variously identified as Thracians, Celts, Sarmatians or 
even Slavs. But attachment of ethnic labels to material cultures demands caution, as for 
instance in P.’s equation of the Costoboci with the Lipica culture. P. implicitly agrees with 
the hotly disputed Thracian origin of the Dacians by leaving that issue an open question. An 
attempt at an objective neutrality in the disputes of Romanian, Russian and Ukrainian 
scholars is abandoned, however, in treatment of the Bastarnae, whom P. considers Germanic 
despite frequent contentions of their Celtic origin. Presenting Germanic elite inhumation 
graves of the Upper Dniester region — from Kolokolin and Chizhikov — P. draws a parallel 
with the burials of the Lübsow group from the Early Empire. His parallel of these graves 
with burials of the Lübsow group (Germanic elite graves in Germania Magna, richly fur- 
nished with imported goods, dated to the 1st-early 2nd century AD) far to the west comes 
without a suitable explanation. It must be emphasised that current archaeological evidence 
is extremely uneven. Material for the nomadic Sarmatians comes almost exclusively from 
graves, but only partly excavated davae (oppidum-like hillforts) and a small number of unfor- 
tified settlements and cemeteries furnish evidence for cultures of Dacian-Thracian origin. 

Chapter 3 offers a thorough introduction to the history of Roman expansion in the area, 
treating the structure and formation of the imperial border in the Carpathian-Danube area 
from Domitian’s fortifications on the Lower Danube, Trajan’s Dacian Wars and the estab- 
lishment of the province Dacia, and Hadrian’s changes to the Dacian border to Aurelian’s 
evacuation of Dacia. There follows a discussion of Romano-barbarian relations based on 
numismatics, literary sources and archaeological material. 
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A very short chapter on numismatics maps different kinds of finds, well represented on 
the cartographic plates. Both single coin finds and hoards show more or less the same pic- 
ture, a concentration mainly in the Carpathian foreland. P., following Romanian numis- 
matic studies, connects the relatively large number of silver coin finds with Roman subsi- 
dies at the end of the 2nd—beginning of the 3rd century AD. The subsequent chapter on 
literary sources catalogues rather than analyses the available evidence, sidestepping detailed 
treatment of the much discussed text of Plautius Silvanus (ZLS 986). 

The main point of the book lies in P.’s analysis of the archaeological material, especially 
Roman imports from the Moesian and Dacian provinces. After a detailed overview of the 
scholarship, subsequent chapters examine the Roman provincial fine pottery — bowls and 
drinking cups, beakers, handled vessels, plates, different forms of cups, lamps and various 
individual types — all according to strict typology. Most of the objects come from the Medi- 
terranean and the North Pontic Greek cities. Amphorae represent the other significant 
imports. Silver, bronze and glass vessels also receive attention, particularly the different 
flabella found mostly in inhumation graves. 

Analysis of the imports reveals discontinuity in trade relationships with the Roman 
provinces with two basic phases. First, in the last two decades of the 1st—beginning of the 
2nd century AD, burials with imports are concentrated on the Dniester and Prut, the so- 
called Porogi-Mocra—Olanesti horizon (Sarmatian elite graves). They contain bronze vessels, 
fine pottery, glass vessels and amphorae. The second phase, dated to the end of the 2nd— 
beginning of the 3rd century AD, features sites concentrated in the Danube-Dniester steppe 
region, settlements and cemeteries of the Poienesti-Virtescoi and Militari-Chilia cultural 
groups, besides Sarmatian burials in Muntenia. The majority of the imports are amphorae. 
The chronology and structure of Roman trade in this region is not unique, as analogies from 
other parts of the European Barbaricum demonstrate. P. also deals with trade routes, the 
question of Roman workshops in Barbaricum, and the very important problem of local imita- 
tions. He also — with due measure — examines the now fashionable questions of Romanisation 
and acculturation: what we see in the region (correctly in my view) is diffusion of certain 
Roman goods rather than acculturation. This analytical section is supplemented by lists of 
the examined objects, extensive bibliography and copious illustrations (130 figures, 56 plates). 

P.’s book offers both specialists of Roman provinces and other areas of Barbaricum a 
good overview of Romano-barbarian relations in this region, notable not only by its prox- 
imity to the imperial borders but also for its ethnic variety and cohabitation of settled 
peoples and eastern nomads. 


University of Szeged Valéria Kulcsär 


D.T. Potts, The Archaeology of Elam: Formation and Transformation of an Ancient Iranian 
State, 2nd ed., Cambridge World Archaeology, Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 2015, xxxvii+513 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-107-47663-9 


Der vorliegende Band ist die zweite, wesentlich ergänzte und neubearbeitete Auflage des 
historisch-archäologischen Handbuchs zum Phänomen, das man vereinfacht „Elam“ nennt, 
von dessen frühesten Erwähnungen in den mesopotamischen Quellen bis zur Zerstörung 
der namensgleichen Provinz der nestorianischen Kirche. 
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Das Buch besteht aus zwölf Kapiteln, eingeführt mit den üblichen technischen Angaben 
und abgeschlossen mit einer überaus umfangreichen Bibliographie (sechzig Seiten in zwei 
dicht geschriebenen Kolumnen, die zweite Auflage wurde nach der Angabe des Autors mit 
mehr als 800 Titeln ergänzt) und einem Index. In den ersten beiden Kapiteln werden der 
Begriff (genauer gesagt, die Begriffe) „Elam“ (S. 1-13) und die natürlichen Gegebenheiten 
(S. 14-46) erläutert, das letzte enthält die Schlussfolgerungen (S. 428-40). Dazwischen 
stehen die Kapitel zu den einzelnen Perioden (die unmittelbaren Vorläufer Elams 
[S. 47-78], Elam und Awan [S. 79-122], die Dynastie Schimaschkis [S. 123-47], die 
Sukkalmah-Periode [S. 148-75], das Königreich von Susa und Anschan [S. 176-248], die 
neuelamische Periode [S. 249-306], Elam im achämenidischen Reich [S. 307-47], Elymais 
[S. 348-406], Elam unter den Sasaniden und danach [S. 407-27]). Leider wurden die Titel 
der Unterkapitel nicht ins Inhaltsverzeichnis aufgenommen, was einerseits unpraktisch ist, 
andererseits die feinstrukturierte Behandlung der einzelnen Periode verbirgt. 

Die Kapitel werden nicht nur durch „Conclusions“ abgeschlossen, sondern praktischer- 
weise auch durch eine Art Abstract eingeführt. Als besonders nützlich sind die ausführlichen 
Tabellen der einzelnen Kapitel hervorzuheben, die die benötigten Hintergrundinformatio- 
nen (und vieles mehr) auf einen Blick zugänglich machen und daher den Handbuchcharak- 
ter weiter verstärken (z. B. „Distributions of minerals in Iran according to Chinese, medieval 
and early modern records“, S. 36; „Aromatics (resins, gums and volatile oils) native to vari- 
ous parts of Iran“, S. 40; „Inscriptions of Puzur-Inshushinak“, S. 113; „Tentative sequence 
of the sukkalmahs and their relationships to other high-ranking officials“, S. 151; „Elamite 
deities attested in the Persepolis fortification texts“, S. 341; „Main features of Elymaean 
coinage“, S. 397; „Chronological distribution of Elymaean rock reliefs“, S. 403). Dagegen 
fehlen leider fast vollständig Abbildungen der besprochenen Keramik, Karten der besproche- 
nen Siedlungen sowie Pläne zu den Gebäuden, die das Verständnis des Textes wesentlich 
erleichtert hätten. 

Zwei wichtige Eigenschaften des Buches sind beispielhaft — insbesondere für die For- 
scher der anderen Regionen des Alten Orients, da diese Eigenschaften zu oft in den altvor- 
derasiatischen Handbuchdarstellungen fehlen: Einerseits, wie schon erwähnt, folgt das 
Buch der Archäologie und Geschichte Elams bis zu den letzten Spuren (diesmal bis zum 
14. Jh. n. Chr.!). Andererseits bietet dieses Buch einen Überblick, in dem die archäologi- 
schen und schriftlichen Quellen im weitesten Sinne miteinander verknüpft und integriert 
in einer ‚histoire totale‘ (oder, besser, ‚antiquite totale‘, um die Worte des Autors zu benut- 
zen) erscheinen. Obwohl dieses Verfahren selbstverständlich sein sollte, ist es dies leider bis 
heute noch nicht (zu beiden Eigenschaften s. auch die ars poetica des Autors, S. xxii bzw. 
die Diskussion auf S. 436-37). In diesem Zusammenhang muss auch auf die Schlussfolge- 
rungen hingewiesen werden, in denen überpopuläre Schlagwörter wie longue durée oder 
center! periphery dem Phanomen Elam gegenüberstellt und ihre Oberflachlichkeit kritisch 
diskutiert werden. 

Was die technische Seite betrifft, finden sich sehr wenige Tippfehler (S. 116 „Steinn- 
keller“, S. 310 ,Naqshh-i Rustam“). Es ist allerdings anspruchslos und von einem Verlag 
wie Cambridge University Press nicht zu erwarten, dass die mit diakritischen Zeichen aus- 
gestatteten Buchstaben mit einem anderen Font abgedruckt werden (z. B. Sahit, S. 332; 
Dąbrowa, S.376, 382, 385, 386; azar, adur/adar, S. 391; mgw und mgwpty, S. 423). 


Einem ähnlichen Mangel an Kenntnissen von nicht-englischen lateinischen Alphabeten 
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mag man zuweisen, dass der Name des Autors Dezsó konsequent als Dezsö geschrieben 
wurde (S. 271, 454). 

Die einzelnen Beobachtungen und Thesen des Autors bieten bestimmt Ausgangspunkte 
zu weiteren Forschungen und Diskussionen unter den Experten Elams. Hier sei nur eine 
Kleinigkeit wegen der methodologischen Probleme und des fachübergreifenden Interesses 
erwähnt: die Verwandtschaft des Elamischen ist bekanntlich unklar, die berühmteste Hypo- 
these, eine Verwandtschaft mit den dravidischen Sprachen gilt bis heute als unbewiesen. Es 
ist allerdings nicht ohne Belang, welche Beiträge in diesem Zusammenhang zitiert werden. 
Aufsätze, die die etablierten Methodologie der historischen Sprachwissenschaft außer Acht 
lassen (Blazek 1999 auf S. 6; Starostin 2002 auf S. 4), sollen nämlich weder pro noch contra 
angegeben werden. 

Das Buch bietet ohne Zweifel eine hervorragende Einführung sowohl Forschern als 
auch Studenten und dem Autor ist besonders zu danken, dass er sich die Mühe gegeben 
hat, die erste Auflage neu zu bearbeiten und zu aktualisieren. 


Ludwig-Maximilians-Universität München Zsolt Simon 


K. Radner and E. Robson (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Cuneiform Culture, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Oxford 2011, xxxii+805 pp., illustrations Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-955730-1 


As cuneiform was used throughout the Near East to record many languages over more than 
three millennia, no single work can satisfactorily cover the entire history and use of this 
writing system in any substantial detail. The editors of this large volume state at the outset 
that its aim is to be ‘exemplary rather than exhaustive, focusing on methodologies rather 
than on blanket coverage’ (p. xxx) in an effort to nuance our current understanding of 
cuneiform culture. In particular, the editors seek to resist the ‘balkanization’ of Assyriology 
into ‘modern categories such as “literature”, “religion”, “magic”, and “science” (p. xxvii), 
and to structure the volume instead around a novel set of seven themes that cross bounda- 
ries between the social, political and intellectual facets of cuneiform culture. A second 
important aim is that the studies under each theme should take into account not just the 
texts themselves, but the archaeology of the tablets that bear them — ‘to look beyond the 
boundaries of the written word’ (p. xxviii), an approach to ancient texts that archaeologists 
will appreciate. 

References are in-text, and each article has its own bibliography. Each of the seven 
sections contains five articles. 

Part I (‘Materiality and Literacies’) presents articles on the manufacture, inscription, 
enveloping and recycling of clay documents (J. Taylor); Proto-Cuneiform account-keeping 
standards and practices in the Late Uruk period (R. Englund); numeracy and metrology, 
especially in 3rd-millennium Ebla (G. Chambon); levels of literacy — functional, technical 
and scholarly — in the Old Babylonian period (N. Veldhuis); and the evidence for female 
scribes and literacy in various periods of the history of cuneiform (B. Lion). 

Part II (‘Individuals and Communities’) includes articles on the notions of personhood 
and individuality in cuneiform documents (B. Foster); the Old Babylonian Atram-hasis or 
‘Flood Story’ in the context of the life and times of Ipiq-Aya, an apprentice scribe from 
Sippar who produced the only attributed copy of this poem (F. van Koppen); Sumerian 
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communal feasting in honour of the king, the dead and the gods during the Ur III period 
(H. Brunke); the use of cuneiform in Neo-Babylonian temple communities (M. Jursa); and 
the evidence for the notion of //berty in cuneiform documents (E. von Dassow). 

Part III (Experts and novices’) contains articles on teacher-student relationships, with 
case studies on the scribal school at Late Bronze Age Emar in Syria, and on Neo- and Late- 
Babylonian apprenticeship contracts (Y. Cohen and S. Kedar); the patron-client relation- 
ship between king Zimri-Lim of Mari and the diviner Asqudum, whom Zimri-Lim 
entrusted with an array of important state duties (D. Charpin); a reconstruction of the life 
of Ur-Utu, chief dirge singer at Sippar-Amnanum in the Old Babylonian period, based on 
the archaeology and texts of the personal archive found in his house (M. Tanret); the role 
of professional musicians in Mesopotamian society, with a focus on the teaching and per- 
formance of music in Old Babylonian Mari, both at court and in the temple (N. Ziegler); 
and the education of neo-Assyrian princes, with the education of Assurbanipal serving as 
a case study (S. Zamazalovä). 

Part IV (‘Decisions’) presents articles on judges, arbitrators and the dispensation of 
justice in ancient Mesopotamia (S. Démare-Lafont); the role of Assyrian magnates and 
scholars as counsellors to the king, and the ways in which they were effectively able to influ- 
ence his decisions (K. Radner); the strategy and conduct of war in the Assyrian empire, and 
its portrayal and description in art and text (A. Fuchs); the role of professional, private and 
communal lamentation in maintaining balance between the human and the divine, and in 
keeping the gods allied to communities and individuals (A. Löhnert); and the broad array 
of so-called ‘magical’ rituals in Mesopotamian religion, together with the purposes into 
which those rituals were pressed (D. Schwemer). 

Part V (‘Interpretations’) includes articles on two important divinatory practices at the 
Neo-Assyrian court — astrology and extispicy (hepatomancy) — with a focus on the ways 
in which the divination was carried out, and on the methods by which the results were 
interpreted (U.S. Koch); the creation, regulation and maintenance of calendars in ancient 
Mesopotamia (J.M. Steele); the principles, conventions, structure and use of archival and 
literary letters at the end of the 3rd millennium and at the beginning of the 2nd 
(F.H. Vulliet); the history and tradition of the Mesopotamian ‘learned king’, kings who 
were literate scholars, authors, collectors of old texts and patrons of new ones (E. Frahm); 
and the arrangement and meaning of the built environment in Babylon of the 1st millen- 
nium BC, and the ways in which the population interacted with that environment 
(H.D. Baker). 

Part VI (Making Knowledge") contains articles on the production and dissemination of 
scholarly writing, with an emphasis on dismantling the notion that most or all Mesopota- 
mian literature was standardised into canonical editions (E. Robson); an examination of the 
corpus of literary and religious tablets used to train Old Babylonian scribes and scholars in 
Sumerian and Akkadian (S. Tinney); the adaptation and use of cuneiform in Anatolia to 
write in Hittite, Luvian and other Anatolian languages (M. Weeden); the role of observation 
and recording of astronomical data in the development of Neo-Assyrian and Babylonian 
astronomy from a practice focused on divination to one focused on prediction of celestial 
events (F. Rochberg); and the Hellenistic Babylonian scholar Bel-re’uSunu (Belrossos), 
author of the fragmentary Babyloniaca, a Babylonian history designed for a Greek-speaking 
audience (G. de Breucker). 
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Part VII (‘Shaping Tradition’) presents articles on the preoccupation with agriculture in 
early Mesopotamian texts, and the change to a focus on urban and governmental issues in 
later ones (F.A.M. Wiggermann); the medical prescriptions contained in cuneiform texts, 
and the medicinal plants and substances used to make them (B. Böck); changes in the 
Sumerian image of kingship, as drawn from texts of the Ur III and Old Babylonian periods 
(N. Brisch); the role of the Neo-Babylonian king as patron and benefactor of temples, 
and the benefits that this patronage was thought to bring (C. Waerzeggers); and the pres- 
ervation of cuneiform by the traditional great families of Hellenistic Uruk, one of the last 
hold-outs of the script against the Greek alphabet. 

These 35 articles are based on a wide variety of contemporary methodologies and theo- 
retical approaches, but the proliferation of case studies grounds the whole work in data. 
With its innovative holistic approach addressing both the socio-economic side and the 
intellectual/cultural side of cuneiform culture, and its welcome treatment of cuneiform 
documents both as texts and as archaeological artefacts, The Oxford Handbook of Cuneiform 
Culture admirably complements other such compendia in the literature. It will be of the 
greatest interest to Assyriologists, to specialists in Near Eastern studies and to scholars in 


related fields. 


University of Melbourne Brent Davis 


T. Richter, Vorarbeiten zu einem hurritischen Namenbuch, 1: Personennamen altbabylonischer 
Überlieferung vom Mittleren Euphrat und aus dem nördlichen Mesopotamien, Harras- 
sowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2016, xvi+791 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10373-2 


Just three years after publishing his Bibliographisches Glossar des Hurritischen (Wiesbaden 
2013) — hereafter Richter 2013 — Thomas Richter presents us with this monumental 
volume. The chronological framework is the Old Babylonian period (ca. 2000-1600 BC). 
The geographical range is northern Mesopotamia and the Middle Euphrates region. It is 
mainly a lexical study, retrieving lexemes from anthroponyms, as the number of Hurrian 
names is much higher than that of the appellatives. This process necessitates phonological 
and morphological analysis, as well as syntactic definition of the various compound 
name-types. 

Regarding thematic definition, only anthroponyms are taken into consideration. Topo- 
nyms are discussed only if included in anthroponyms, generally as (quasi-)theophorous 
elements. Such are Arrapha/e, AranzahlAranzih, Purandi, Habur, Huburmis (presumably 
containing Hubur- - Habur) > Hurmis (>Hirmas), Hasur, Kanis, Kulmis, Kumme, Nawar, 
Ninua and Urašše, as well as, perhaps, Ansal, A/Bkur, Malladi and Madunni (generic terms 
for topographical features and edifices also appear as theophorous elements, cf. ard-, kerhe, 
adase and perhaps -naru). 

The book consists of nine sections, along with the foreword addressing the mode of 
presentation and the considerations for including material with varying degrees of 
plausibility. 

The introduction (pp. 1-32) is devoted to methodological issues. It also presents a 
sketch of the pertinent name giving. Regarding homographic elements of Elamite names 
(p.5 with n. 21) cf Old Babylonian Ki-ir-ki-ru-um (Akkadianised) from Nérebtum 
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(p. 166a, s.v. Kirkiri) with Kirikiri, the ruler of nearby Ešnunna whose name is Elamite 
according to C. Saporetti.! The general Ka-di-if-hu-hu from E8nunna, leader of Elamite 
troops (p. 155), bore a Hurrian name; cf. p. 48 s.v. Akukki on A-ku-ki from Babylonia 
(atypical). 

The catalogue (pp. 33-364) includes the whole corpus with comparanda from earlier 
and later corpora, applying a maximum approach, thereby enhancing a diachronic analysis. 
It is basically an annotated list of names with definition of their types and translations 
wherever applicable. In my opinion, A-ga-ba-hi from Tigunanu (p. 40) more likely renders 
Amorite *Agab-ahi (with qd for GA, a value which is extant in old syllabaries) rather than 
Akap-afi (hybrid Hurrian-Amorite). 

The glossary (pp. 365—558) is a list of elements, i.e. roots (actually minimal bases, the 
extended bases are presented and discussed under each root), lexemes (appellatives as name- 
components) and (whole) anthroponyms. Ap-Sa-am (Sargonic) ‘snake’ (p. 64, s.v. apse, 
cf. 377) is from Gasur in the Transtigridian region, where ophidian cults were common. 
Allalallaelallailalli lady, queen’, allani (pp. 369-70) is an epithet of the goddess Sa(w)uska, 
who was also a netherworld deity. It may be just a coincidence that Allatum is the emblem- 
atic goddess of the netherworld in Mesopotamia. A god Alla is also recorded in Sumerian 
and Akkadian from the Early Dynastic period, i.e. before the penetration of Hurrians into 
Mesopotamia. He is titled /ugal-e-kisal, i.e. ‘master (‘king’) of the courtyard building’ (part 
of the temple complex) and functioned as vizier (sukkal) of the deity Ningiszida at that 
early period.” The Ur III anthroponym Al-Ja-Sar-ru-um denotes ‘Alla is king’, which accords 
well with the god's title. The doubling of the -7- and the wide distribution of this anthro- 
ponym in the Neo-Sumerian period, viz. from Umma,’ Puzri$-Dagän, Ur and Garšana, 
favour an Akkadian origin. Richter’s analysis of the Ur III occurrences as Hurrian Allas- 
arum lalla=2-ar=o=m/ ‘the lady gave (a child)’ (pp. 51-52) does not convince me, as it is 
motivated by the Old Babylonian (< Hurr.) name Al-Ja-as-a-rum/-ru-um which looks simi- 
lar, but is not identical. A/a in Sargonic Esnunna (p. 49a) is atypical. The Neo-Assyrian 
anthroponyms Ubru/Urdu-Allaya‘ containing the Hurrian theophorous element (none of 
the few bearers is a female), seem to be residues of an earlier Assyrian onomasticon (pre- 
Neo-Assyrian occurrences are hitherto unattested). 

Interference onomastics is extant, for example, in hybrid names with Amorite ammu 
‘paternal uncle’ (pp. 372-73), ‘Attar (p. 391); ` idr- (p. 392, once erroneously -° idir), labba 
‘lion’ as well as Akkadian non-theophorous, viz. DN-su/z/; (Middle Babylonian Emar 
‘KUR-sa-lu-li is an Assyrian form, cf. p. 493). 

The name /n-ni/ne-(ir)-ri, a messenger/merchant from Elam, who is recorded in Old 
Babylonian Mari, is explicable in Hurrian terms (inn=i=ri), but it may alternatively be 


! La rivale di Babilonia. Storia di Exnunna, un potente regno che sfidò Hammurapi. I volti della 
Storia (Rome 2002), 20-21, 61. 

2 See EA.M. Wiggermann, “The Staff of Nin$ubura: Studies in Babylonian Demonology II’. 
Jaarbericht Ex Oriente Lux 29 (1985-86), 3-34 (on p. 8). 

3 Add F.N.H al-Rawi, F. Gorello and P. Notizia, Neo-Sumerian Administrative Texts from Umma 
Kept in the British Museum, Part Five (Messina 2013), 80, rev. i, 5. 

^ L. Pearce and R. Jas, The Prosopography of the Neo-Assyrian Empire, vol. 3 (Helsinki 2011), 
1360b, 1398-99. 
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Elamite (see p. 397, n. 254). It should be remembered that almost no Hurrian names are 
recorded in the rich onomastic material from Ur III and Old Babylonian Susa. All the non- 
compound names from there, which are listed by Richter, are either explicable in Elamite 
terms (At-ti-ia, Ku-gilki-ia, Ku-di-ia and Tu-uk-ki-ia, pp. 91a, 170b, 187a, 313a), atypical 
(I-la-la and Me-me, pp. 99b, 193b) or onomatopoeic (Ta-at-ta, p. 301b). In-ti-ia and 
Ku-un-di-ia (pp. 106b, 176) may also be Elamite (the latter may be Kassite as a further 
alternative). /Za-an]-zu-um/Za-an-[zu-um] and Za-an-zu-tum from Ur III Susa (p. 246a) 
are not necessarily Hurrian. /U-ka from Neo-Elamite Susa (p. 324a) is too short for an 
unambiguous linguistic affıliation. 

Ku-un-ni from the late Old Babylonian Sealand (pp. 174a, 311b) is explicable in several 
dialects. There are just three Hurrian names from the there (for example, Te-(3-)(s-) bi-ib- 
ri, pp. 311-12, s.v. Teßup-ewri) > /Ü-ra-ak-ka (Old Babylonian Mari, p. 337a) is homony- 
mous with the Neo-Assyrian toponym U-rak-ka® referring to a town in upper Mesopota- 
mia. Ur III Au-hu-ni and Hu-hi-ir from Sargonic Gasur (p. 420) are hardly Hurrian (the 
former is probably Elamite). Hudipar (p. 420 with n. 349) may be Elamite *Hun-lipar with 
assimilation. Kakme (p. 426) is pre-Hurrian. For Sa-ri-it-ha-ma (Alalah, p. 501), cf per- 
haps the Ur III toponym Sarithum (RGTC 2, 178). Regarding Taskari (p. 532), Akkad. 
taskar-inn-um ‘boxtree, boxwood' is with -in(n)- like awurd-inn-um ‘bramble’. It is com- 
pared with zasgalhe by AHw, 1336-37 and taskarhu, a tree juxtaposed with dulbu ‘(oriental) 
plane tree’ at Nuzi (basically pre-Hurrian with Hurrian -#z, CAD T, 289b, cf. Richter 2013, 
450, s.v. taskarhi). For awurd-inn-um cf. perhaps /A-mu-ur-di (pp. 57, 617, cf. mur-ti-nu in 
Middle Babylonian Qatna, perhaps Hurrian according to Richter 2013, 254a, s.v. mur-di- 
BAL). For adal (pp. 387-89) cf. the toponym A-da-lis-ha/he (accusative and genitive respec- 
tively), which ends with the Hurrian suffix -hi according to W.G. Lambert; cf. also Atallasse 
(fem., p. 86a). As for kiaz/se ‘sea’ (p. 433), the decisive observation of N. Na'aman (1980, 
109), which is mentioned in Richter 2013, 200b, should have been quoted here as well. 

Typology and morphology (pp. 559-627) is about patterns of names, and composition 
(actually syntax). Most Hurrian names are compound. The largest group are the verbal 
sentence names of various types (borne by 1232 individuals, pp. 569-609). Over 100 indi- 
viduals bore hypocoristic anthroponyms deriving from verbal sentence names. These 
hypocoristica end with the suffix -zya (or -zya, pp. 578-79). Nominal sentence names were 
borne by a much lower number of individuals (153 compared with 1232, pp. 610-14). 
Noteworthy is the anthroponym Kurwe-Tessup, i.e. with the juxtaposition of two divine 
names ‘Kurwe is Teššup' (p. 611). Nominal one-word names were borne by 458 individu- 
als (26 with =n(na)-extension, pp. 615- 27). 

Finally, remarks on the orthography, phonetics and morphology (pp. 628 —49). The 
names are recorded in non-Hurrian texts, hence the term ‘Nebeniiberlieferung’. The 
orthography and syllabary may change from one documentation centre to another. «i/z» 


5 See R. Zadok, ‘On Population Groups in the Documents from the Time of the First Sealand 
Dynasty’. Tel Aviv 41 (2014), 222-37 (on p. 228). 

° S. Parpola, Neo-Assyrian Toponyms (Neukirchen-Vluyn 1970), 370. 

7 ‘An Unknown King in an Unknown City’. In M. Cogan and I. Eph l (eds.), AA Assyria... : 
Studies in Assyrian History and Ancient Near Eastern Historiography Presented to Hayim Tadmor 
(Jerusalem 1991), 314-19 (see p. 315). 
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for /Z/ (pp. 628-29) is also extant in Elamite An-ša/za-an. And concluding observations and 
contemplations (pp. 650-55). 

A ‘Register’ (pp. 657-705) indicates provenance by places, regions and ethnic groups; 
old and alternative readings, and lists for the rendering of several consonantal phonemes, 
roots and lexemes. Bibliography and abbreviations (including symbols) (pp. 707-74). 
Indexes: alphabetic list of anthroponyms (Hurrian in transcription and transliteration, 
including those in Ugaritic alphabet, Amorite, Akkadian) and other anthroponyms, theo- 
nyms, toponyms, appellatives, 'Grammemes', morphemes, grammatical topics and terms, 
as well as passages (pp. 775-91). 

This is a preliminary but indispensable magnum opus. Mistakes are rare: p. 26, n. 81 for 
Na’aman read Naveh; p. 29, stricto sensu; p. 592, funkional for funktional. 


Tel Aviv University Ran Zadok 


E. Roßberger, Schmuck für Lebende und Tote: Form und Funktion des Schmuckinventars der 
Königsgruft von Qatna in seinem soziokulturellen Umfeld, Qatna Studien 4, Harrasso- 
witz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2015, xxxv+476 pp., illustrations, 44 colour plates. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-447-10439-5/ISSN 2191-4818 


The volume under review presents a comprehensive catalogue and interpretation of the 
jewellery items excavated from the primary royal tomb (Tomb VI) located under the royal 
palace at Qatna, which was submitted to the University of Tübingen as Elisa Roßberger’s 
dissertation in 2010. The unlooted tomb, first archaeologically encountered by the German- 
Syrian expedition in 2002, consists of a large central room with three side chambers leading 
off of it. It is the largest and most elaborately constructed of seven rock-cut chamber tombs 
found to date in the area underneath the palace. While the construction, and presumably 
earliest use, of the tomb must date to the initial period of the palace’s construction in the 
18th century BC (the construction of the tombs must predate construction of the palace), 
R. dates the majority of the jewellery items to the final period of use in the Late Bronze Age 
IL with the destruction of the palace around 1340 BC as a terminus ante quem. 

It remains unclear who precisely was buried in Tomb VI; incomplete remains of between 
19 and 23 different bodies were recovered, while no one burial stands out from the rest as 
more important. An ongoing process of primary burial followed by secondary reburial 
marks the long history of the tomb’s usage, and it must be assumed from its location under 
the royal palace and the wealth of its contents that it served some segment of the court 
population. Initial burial included the display of the deceased’s body on a bench, shrouded 
in purple-dyed textiles and adorned with elaborate ornaments. After a time, presumably 
when space was required for new burials, the textiles and jewellery were stripped from the 
corpses and apparently placed in wooden receptacles located in the main chamber — where 
four main clusterings of jewellery were discovered — while the bones were deposited in one 
of 2 basalt sarcophagi, one located in the main chamber and one in the western side cham- 
ber. This disassociation of body and ornament after death suggests to R. that we need to 
consider the jewellery primarily in light of the living, rather than in terms of the dead 
(contra the common proposals regarding adornment in death as a form of providing protec- 
tion for the dead or signally the deceased’s ongoing prestige and status). However, the clear 
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use of the jewellery in displays during the burial process, and what appear to be standard 
assemblages deemed necessary and/or appropriate for burial — R. notes that in each of four 
probable wooden containers for holding the ornaments previously belonging to the primary 
burials a standard set appears of two or three necklaces, gold foil appliques, one or two 
garment pins, rings and gold foil bands — further suggest the centrality of creating what R. 
calls an ‘image’ (Bi/d) of the deceased that served the needs of the living. 

The major part of the volume (Part II, Chapters 5-9) constitutes a detailed typological 
and comparative study of the jewellery found in Tomb VI. The section begins with two 
chapters that provide the historical and archaeological context for the tomb (Chapters 5 
and 6). Of particular usefulness is R.’s detailed presentation of the jewellery find-spots 
within the tomb structure (Chapter 7). Numerous plans, many of them reproduced in 
colour, plot the different types of materials and jewellery genres in relation to other items 
and furnishings excavated in the burial chambers. These plans offer a wealth of information 
that will surely provide grist for many future studies beyond the important conclusions that 
R. arrives at here. Following the presentation of archaeological find-spots is a chapter (8) 
devoted to the materials and techniques used in the jewellery. Gold is by far the most fre- 
quent material; 299 of the slightly more than 600 beads catalogued are of gold. Other 
materials include lapis lazuli, coloured quartz, glass and — indicating ties with the Aegean 
and Europe — Baltic amber and amethyst. Manufacturing techniques include granulation, 
filigree and inlay, displaying a high degree of metalworking skills. Because she documents 
relatively uniform production methods across the jewellery, R. proposes that most were 
made locally in a palace workshop, and she argues that wear marks and the functional qual- 
ity of the pieces demonstrates that they were not just meant for the grave. Among the types 
of ornaments, necklace items (beads, pendants, clasps) occur the most abundantly. Another 
common item, rosette-shaped gold discs, probably were attached to headdresses or textiles. 
Scarabs and cylinder seals also appear in small quantities, serving as beads or ring bezels. 

A subsequent part (Part III, Chapters 10, 11 and 12) surveys the philological evidence 
for jewellery in three major second-millennium textual corpora: the palace archives from 
Mari, the Amarna letters and inventories of gifts to deities from the palace at Qatna itself. 
The texts provide information on the ways that jewellery functioned in court settings, fre- 
quently exchanged as gifts as documented in the Amarna letters or as dedicatory offerings 
as recorded in the Qatna inventories. Given its spatial proximity within the royal palace, 
the Qatna inventories offer the most compelling textual comparisons for the tomb jewel- 
lery. The 16 tablets and tablet fragments excavated by the French archaeologist, du Mesnil 
du Buisson, in the 1920s from the central part of the royal palace (Court C) lists gifts given 
to the goddess Bélet-ekalli and the so-called “Gods of the King’. R. points to an apparent 
gender division between the gifts given to the goddess (primarily jewellery) and those given 
to the Gods of the King (vessels, weapons, rings and one necklace). This part of the study 
also looks at the terms used to describe various jewellery elements and attempts to match 
them with actual items from the tomb. 

R. frames the catalogue and text analysis with a discussion of theoretical approaches 
derived from material culture studies (presented in the first part of the book, Chapters 2, 3 
and 4) by which means she effects an interpretive study of the buried ornaments within 
their social and political contexts (in the final section, Part IV, Chapters 13, 14 and 15). 
Here, she stresses the centrality of material culture for memory work in the social world, 
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noting the role that jewellery played in the world of the living, particularly as deduced from 
the textual evidence. According to the archaeological evidence, in the final chapter (15), R. 
reconstructs the role of the jewellery in death. Arguing for an initial display of the deceased 
bodies wrapped in purple textiles and adorned with jewellery, R. then makes the case that 
the secondary deposition of the skeletal remains apart from the clusterings of the jewellery 
indicates that ultimately, jewellery played a role only for the living, not for the dead. 

R. has produced an excellent study that successfully integrates close analysis and cata- 
loguing with synthesis and interpretation. While her theoretically informed interpretations 
provide the reader with much to ponder, the wealth of evidentiary data offers the possibility 
for ongoing discussions and study of the Qatna material. The volume is handsomely pro- 
duced by Harrassowitz, joining the other volumes already published in the Qatna Studien 
and Qatna Studien Supplementa series. It will be an indispensable resource for the study of 
ancient Near Eastern jewellery, funerary practices and Syria in the 2nd millennium BC. 


Johns Hopkins University Marian H. Feldman 


I. Rutherford (ed.), Greco-Egyptian Interactions: Literature, Translations, and Culture, 500 BC- 
AD 300, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2016, xiii+393 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-19-965612-7 


The book under review contains a series of papers deriving from the conference 'Graeco- 
Aegyptiaca/Aegypto-Graeca: Interactions between Greece and Egypt 700 BCE-300 CE’, 
held at the University of Reading. 

The first paper, by the editor, ‘Introduction: Interaction and Translation between Greek 
Literature and Egypt’ (pp. 1-39), describes the pros and cons of mixed Graeco-Egyptian 
culture/literature during the Graeco-Roman period on the background of much older 
relations. 

The second paper by Susan Stephens, ‘Plato’s Egyptian Republic (pp. 41-59), is an 
excellent example of how surprising are the results of searching for resemblances between 
the class structures of such different ancient societies as the Athenian republic and the 
Egyptian state with her thoughts on Ma'at/justice. The paper by Alexandra von Lieven, 
‘Translating Gods, Interpreting Gods: On the Mechanisms behind the Interpretation 
Graeca of Egyptian Gods’ (pp. 61-82), touches upon rather frequently used phenomenon 
interpretatio graeca and examines how it works in the field of ancient Egyptian religion. 
Although the process of identification of Egyptian gods with their Greek counterparts 
seems to be logical — for example, Hathor = Aphrodite, Isis = Demeter, Thot = Hermes, 
Geb = Kronos, etc. — it might lead to many unexpected connotations as time and religious 
conceptions have changed. In the fourth paper, “The Earliest Cross-Cultural Reception of 
Homer? The Inaros-Narratives of Greco-Roman Egypt’ (pp. 83-106), Ian Rutherford 
looks at a wide range of possible influences of this quasi-epic Demotic narratives by work- 
ing with the Greek epic and Assyrian literature in Aramaic in great detail, and pushes the 
time of possible inspiration deeper to the era of mutual connections, i.e. from the Hellen- 
istic period to the Persian occupation of the eastern Mediterranean area. Very challenging 
is the fifth paper by John Dillery, ‘Literary Interaction between Greece and Egypt: Manetho 
and Synchronism’ (pp. 107-37); in order to create as much as possible “Treffpunkten’ 
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between the Egyptian past and the much younger past of Greece, Manetho used all acces- 
sible king-lists — a unique Egyptian medium for recording the most important events of 
history — in an innovative way, understandable to the Greek rulers of Egypt and their 
historiography. 

The paper by Llewellyn-Jones and Winder, “The Hathoric Model of Queenship in Early 
Ptolemaic Egypt: The Case of Berenike’s Lock’ (pp. 139-62), concerns with the idea that 
Berenike II, the wife and queen of Ptolemy III Eurgetes, was much more closely connected 
to the Egyptian couple Hathor (protectress and wife of pharaoh) and Horus (divine repre- 
sentation of the living king) than have been usual before. Ivan Ladynin, “Virtual History 
Egyptian Style: The Isolationist Concept of the Potters Oracle and its Alternative’ (pp. 163— 
85), also works with the propagandistic machinery, in this case in the form of prophecy, 
which was very powerful instrument in the hands of Ptolemaic monarchs. The eighth 
paper, Nikolaos Lazaridis, “Different Parallels, Different Interpretations. Reading Parallels 
between ancient Egyptian and Greek Works of Literature’ (pp. 187-207), is a set of five 
case studies touching upon possible relations between Egyptian and Greek literary tradi- 
tion. The author through examination of selected forms works with many factors (parallels, 
works, genres, setting) influencing literary interaction; in this respect, the second pairing 
of literary works — New Kingdom love poems and Sappho’s poetry — is very inventive and 
the author makes many interesting and important observations about their nature. The 
ninth piece, Ian Moyer, ‘Isodorus at the Gates of the Temple’ (pp. 209-44), is a long 
and interesting analysis of four hymns composed by a local(?) poet Isodorus around the 
early 1st century BC and written on the gateway to the southernmost portico of the Temple 
of Hermouthis and Isis in Narmouthis/Medinet Madi. His poetry exhibits a great deal of 
local innovations, which on the other hand respect both Greek and Egyptian literary 
traditions. 

Steve Vinson, “Good and Bad Women in Egyptian and Greek Fiction’ (pp. 245-66), 
discusses the position of heroines in Greek and Demotic literature. They were in one way 
or another active in their role of supporters and/or protectors of their male partners. He 
stresses, for instance, the immense effort of Isis to survive the body of her husband/brother 
Osiris and in the general line the impact of Egyptian mythology on Greek novels. The 
paper by Joachim Quack, “Translating the Realities of Cult: The Case of the Book of 
the Temple (pp. 267-86), examines the most prominent facet of mixed Egyptian religion 
during the Roman period — the ideal character of temple life with the practical organisation 
of the cult. Through analysis of two Greek fragments of the same papyrus unearthed in 
Oxyrhynchus, he shows that Egyptian texts were still important and relevant sources of 
religious life albeit the main liturgical language changed. That by Gaëlle Tallet, *Mandulis 
Apollo's Diplomacy: Echoes of Greek Culture and Hellenism at Talmis (Nubia) in the 
Roman Period’ (pp. 287—315), as the title implies, concerns a series of well-preserved Greek 
graffiti from the temple of the Nubian god Mandulis in Talmis-Kalabshah and provides us 
with a set of prayers (proskynemata) in honour of this local god. They were inscribed — 
mostly by Roman soldiers in the 1st-3rd centuries AD — after visits to the temple or after 
successful consultation with the local oracle. They show clear references to both Graeco- 
Roman and Egyptian cultures as the priests were forced to reinterpret and adapt the tradi- 
tions to new theological situation. “Between Two Waters”: The Book of Thoth and the 
Problem of Greco-Egyptian Interaction' by Richard Jasnow (pp. 317—56), provides us with 
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a wide range of obstacles to determining the relation between such complex and compli- 
cated Demotic texts as the Book of Thot and the Greek Hermetica. 

In the fourteenth and last paper, “The Diffusion of the Greco-Egyptian Magical Tradi- 
tion in Late Antiquity’ (pp. 357-81), Gideon Bohak first analyses mixed magical texts in 
respect of their language (and underlines that the texts were in majority bilingual, i.e. 
Demotic-Greek), religion and mythology, then he examines iconography, shortly mention- 
ing also magical and ritual practices. Further, he undertakes a meticulous study of these 
hybrid magical traditions from the point of their character, diffusion, historical processes 
which stood behind their popularity among people of different societies and, finally, their 
competition with new Jewish and Christian magical texts. 

To conclude, there is hardly better recent book dealing with literature and textual cul- 
ture on the background of historical interaction between the Greek and Egyptian civilisa- 
tions during the Roman period than this excellent compendium of 14 highly stimulating 
articles. Books like this — thoroughly edited by Rutherford — need more publicity, which is 
what I have attempted in this review. I recommend it to every reader who is able to appreci- 
ate ‘the glorious complexity’ of Graeco-Roman Egypt. 


Charles University, Prague Kvéta Smoláriková 


S. Scharff, Eid und Außenpolitik: Studien zur religiösen Fundierung der Akzeptanz zwischen- 
staatlicher Vereinbarungen im vorrémischen Griechenland, Historia Einzelschriften 241, 
Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2016, 389 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-515- 
11203-1 


Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes — das klassische Vorurteil gegen die fides Graeca hat nicht nur 
die römische Vorstellungswelt und den Umgang mit griechischen Vertragspartnern geprägt, 
sondern auch in der althistorischen Forschung zur Eidpraxis der „Griechen“ tiefe und weit- 
reichende Spuren hinterlassen. Ob von der Leichtfertigkeit beim Umgang mit Eiden, dem 
Verfall einer in archaischer Zeit starken religiösen Bindekraft im Zuge der „Säkularisierung“ 
in der älteren Forschung oder von „Realpolitik“ respektive „Flexibilität“ in jüngerer Zeit die 
Rede war — stets war die Interpretation entweder durch zeitgenössische Urteile geprägt oder 
in Forschungsdiskurse, etwa um die Intention des Historiographen Thukydides, eingebet- 
tet. Bislang stand allerdings eine umfassende Analyse des Quellenmaterials, und zwar 
sowohl der historiographisch überlieferten als auch der inschriftlich erhaltenen Eide, in 
systematischer wie diachroner Perspektive noch aus. 

Diese leistet Sebastian Scharff in seiner 2012 an der Universität Münster angenomme- 
nen Dissertationsschrift hinsichtlich der Vertragseide und deren religiöser Verankerung in 
vorbildlicher Weise. Indem er die bezeugten zwischenstaatlichen Eidbeziehungen minutiös 
und akkurat auswertet und in das Gesamtphänomen der Eidpraxis, aber auch jeweils in 
den historischen Kontext einordnet, vermag er nach einer forschungsgeschichtlichen wie 
methodologischen Einleitung (S. 11-25) in fünf Hauptschritten dem Phänomen des 
Eides, und zwar nicht nur in seiner „außenpolitischen“ Ausprägung, deutlich näher als 
bisher zu kommen. 

Seinen Ausgangspunkt nimmt S. dabei von der homerischen Welt (S. 26-45), wobei er 
zu Recht die besonderen Einflüsse der „oral society“ auf die detaillierte Ausgestaltung der 
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Eide betont. Mit Zeus als oberstem und erstem Schwurgott, entsprechenden Drohszenarien 
im Eidritual selbst sowie in der Schwurformel und der Erzeugung sozialer Kohäsion, vor 
allem innerhalb der auf Prestige bedachten Aristokratie, liegen bereits hier die wesentlichen 
Elemente für die späteren schriftlichen Ausgestaltungen vor, allerdings auch die Tendenzen, 
trotz drastischer Abschreckungsformeln beeidete Verträge entweder zum eigenen Vorteil 
auszulegen (vgl. den „intelligenten“ Schwurgott Hermes) oder deren Erstbruch, also nicht 
das Brechen an und für sich, argumentativ sowie zur moralischen Kriegsbegründung gegen 
den anderen einzusetzen 

Die göttliche Vergeltung als Basis jeglichen Eides charakterisiert S. sodann im folgenden 
Kapitel für die nachhomerische Zeit aus (S. 46-64). So macht er Zeus Horkios, die Erin- 
nyen, den „Sohn des Eides“ (Glaukos-Episode in Herodot 6, 86y, 2), das „Recht eintrei- 
bende Dämonen“ (praxidikai) sowie den Aufbau einer Drohkulisse in mehr oder minder 
starker Form innerhalb des Eidrituals aus; zuweilen wurde auch die Unwiederbringlichkeit 
(Versenken von Bleibarren; vgl. die Gründung des delisch-attischen Seebundes) in der 
Ritualpraxis betont. Er kann somit einsichtig nachweisen, daß Eide auch nach der archai- 
schen Epoche sehr eng mit der religiösen Ebene verwoben waren. 

Den Kern der Arbeit stellt hernach der empirische Teil zu den Vertragseiden dar, die S. 
chronologisch, geographisch wie typologisch ausführlich untersucht (S. 65-213); die 
Grundlage dieser Analyse, insbesondere die zu den Eiden hinzugezogenen Schwurgotthei- 
ten und deren Reihenfolge sowie der Vergleich zu Bürger- und Sympolitieeiden, bietet er 
im Anhang übersichtlich in Tabellen dar (S. 317-27; vgl. auch die drei Appendizes, 
S. 301-16). Ohne die vielfachen Einzelergebnisse, die stets quellenbasiert sind und unter 
Hinzuziehung der relevanten Forschungsliteratur erfolgen, im einzelnen und en detail wür- 
digen zu können, seien hier fünf entscheidende Punkte gesondert hervorgehoben: 

1.) Hinsichtlich der Vertragseide in archaischer und klassischer Zeit geht S. mit guten 
Gründen von einem archaischen Kern des erst im 4. Jahrhundert v. Chr. überlieferten (bei 
Aeschines) Amphiktyoneneides aus; so wie er für diesen Eid bereits die Kombination von 
göttlichen und weltlichen Strafsanktionen ausmacht, so sehr kann er die Wirkmächtigkeit 
des kaum zu rekonstruierenden Eides des Hellenenbundes aufzeigen, der wohl auch die 
Grundlage des Eides von Plataiai darstellte und dessen Charakter als Kriegseid flexibel an 
die jeweilige historische Situation angepaßt wurde. 

2.) Die machtpolitischen Komponenten von zwischenstaatlichen Eiden arbeitet S. für 
die archaische und klassische Zeit insbesondere der Eleer sowie für die Schwurgötterlisten 
in Verträgen zwischen Athen und seinen Bündnern im delisch-attischen Seebund heraus. 
Während der Aufstellungsort für Symmachieverträge und Militärbündnisse mit Beteiligung 
oder im Einflußbereich von Elis im Zeusheiligtum in Olympia es den Eleern ermöglicht 
habe, durch ihre gleichzeitige Schiedsrichterfunktion ebenda Kontrolle über außenpoliti- 
sche Aktivitäten in ihrem Nahbereich auszuüben, hätten die Athener ihre Schwurgötter, 
nach dem demonstrativen Gründungsakt des Seebundes, schrittweise gegenüber ihren 
Bündnern durchgesetzt. Hierbei seien sie jedoch weniger plump als bisher angenommen 
vorgegangen, da allein Schwurgötter, die auch für die Bündner akzeptabel waren, Verwen- 
dung gefunden hätten (also nicht Athena) sowie auf eine Durchdringung bis in die Innen- 
politik der abhängigen Polis selbst geachtet worden sei. 

3.) Für die hellenistischen Vertragseide, welche die Hauptmasse der überlieferten 
Eide darstellen, weist S. eine Tendenz zur Vereinheitlichung und Standardisierung der 
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Schwurgötterlisten nach, insbesondere bei Beteiligung von Alleinherrschern. Deren frap- 
pierende Uniformität mit meist drei Triaden an Göttern führt er überzeugend auf das 
weitbekannte Exemplum des Gründungseides des Korinthischen Bundes von 337 v. Chr. 
zurück, wozu nach dem Tode Alexanders (d.Gr.) noch die von ihm favorisierte, stets nur 
mit Epitheton auftretende (Artemis) Tauropolos getreten sei. Abweichungen von dieser 
Standardliste erklärt er überzeugend mit lokalen oder historischen Gegebenheiten, etwa 
dem Fehlen von Alleinherrschern (und damit v.a. Tauropolos als Schwurgottheit) in 
Sympolitieverträgen. 

4.) Die Erprobung neuer religiöser Absicherungsmechanismen, etwa Zusicherung der 
Aufstellung in einem Heiligtum, Wiederholung der Schwurgötterliste oder die Zurückfüh- 
rung auf einen Orakelspruch sind nach S. Ausdruck des Mißtrauens der Bürger- oder auch 
Söldnerverbände gegenüber dem Alleinherrscher. 

5.) Mißtrauen stellt nach ihm auch den Hauptgrund für das Fehlen von inschriftlich 
überlieferten Vertragseiden zwischen zwei (oder mehreren) Alleinherrschern dar, trotz der 
Erwähnung solcher Eidesleistungen und deren kreativer Behandlung in den literarischen 
Quellen. Hier verweist er richtigerweise auf die Interpretation solcher Eide seitens der 
Alleinherrscher als asymmetrische Treueeide, und dies konnte bei Herrschern auf „Augen- 
höhe“ natürlich nicht verfangen. 

Mit der Untersuchung des Eides und seiner religiösen Dimension als Argument in zwi- 
schenstaatlichen Beziehungen verläßt S. die Ebene der analytischen Kärrnerarbeit und wen- 
det sich dem Feld der politischen Kultur zu (S. 214-62). Entgegen landläufiger Meinungen 
kann er die Relevanz und Signifikanz von religiösen Elementen von Eiden bzw. den religiö- 
sen Vorwurf von Eidbrüchen in der diplomatischen Kommunikation und Aktion erweisen: 
Nicht nur ergänzte man dadurch an so prominenten Stellen wie Schlußappellen seine 
rechtlichen (oder moralischen) Argumente, sondern spielte in der zumeist öffentlichen, d.h. 
vor einer entsprechenden Volksversammlung abgehaltenen diplomatischen Rede mit den 
durch die religiosa von Eiden evozierbaren Emotionen; dabei erwies sich die Vielgestaltig- 
keit eines Eides geradezu ideal für eine Anpassung an das jeweils Notwendige. 

Hier wie auch im letzten thematischen Kapitel zu Vertragseiden zwischen Griechen und 
Nichtgriechen (S. 263-93) ist sich S. natürlich der Problematik der literarischen Überliefe- 
rung und deren Tendenzen wie Intentionen, gerade in Bezug auf wiedergegebene Reden 
bewußt. Während er als Kontrollinstanz für die innergriechische zwischenstaatliche Kom- 
munikation die rhetorische Theorie und Praxis zu Rate zieht, sieht er zunächst auf der 
Grundlage einer gemeinsamen Eidgrammatik ähnliche Aushandlungs- und Ausdeutungs- 
prozesse von Eiden, deren Ritual und Schwurgöttern am Werk; hinsichtlich des in den 
Quellen stets aufscheinenden Mißtrauens zwischen Griechen und Nichtgriechen (nicht nur) 
bei Vertragsschlüssen und Eiden nimmt er aus Sicht des Rez. etwas zu wenig Rücksicht auf 
die literarischen Ordnungsrahmen, innerhalb derer solche Eide und vor allem deren Brüche 
präsentiert werden. So sind natürlich die permanenten Eidbrüche in Xenophons Anabasis 
und anderswo Ausdruck eines Diskurses über griechische Identität und barbarische Alterität, 
wie S. mit Recht betont. Nicht vergessen sollte man jedoch, gerade im Hinblick auf die 
positive Darstellung von Kyros d.A. in Xenophons Kyrupädie sowie Kyros d.J. in der Ana- 
basis, daß Xenophon hier auch der griechischen Poliswelt einen Spiegel vorhält, d.h. auch 
deren falschen Umgang mit Eiden anprangert. Einer allzu positiven Sichtweise innergriechi- 
scher Eidpraxis erteilt denn auch S. in seinem konzisen Résumé (S. 294-300) eine klare 
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Absage, indem er insbesondere die machtpolitischen Aspekte noch einmal gesondert 
hervorhebt. 

Summa summarum hat S. mit seiner Arbeit eine wegweisende Analyse und Interpreta- 
tion vorgelegt, welche die Forschungsdiskussion um die Bedeutung von Eiden, nicht nur 
im zwischenstaatlichen Bereich, gerade auch ob seiner minutiösen Register, auf Jahre hin- 
aus zu bestimmen vermag. Gratulor! 


Northeast Normal University, Changchun Sven Günther 


B. Schmaltz, Die hellenistischen Amphorenstempel von Kaunos, Asia Minor Studien 79, Ver- 
lag Dr Rudolf Habelt, Bonn 2016, viii+447 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3- 
7749-3962-2 


The greater part of this volume in the Asia Minor Studien series, 398 pages out of a total of 
447, is dedicated to a detailed descriptive catalogue of the 938 stamped amphora handles 
found during the investigations at Caunus between 1988 and 2006. Each handle stamp is 
illustrated with a photograph of it or a drawing (or both) either of the handle itself or a 
rubbed impression of the stamp. Most also have an outline drawing of the handle’s profile. 
Not surprisingly, given the geographical position of Caunus, the great majority of the han- 
dles (831 out of the total) are Rhodian in origin. Others come from Chersonesos, Chios, 
Ephesos, Heraclea Pontica, Knidos, Kourion, Mende, Nagidos, Pamphylia, Sinope(?) 
and Thasos, only one or two from each of these places except nine from Thasos. Another 
30 are of unidentified provenance. The Rhodian examples are divided into six periods: 
I (ca. 300-ca. 235 BC); II (ca. 234-199 BC); III (ca. 198-161 BC); IV (ca. 160-146 BC); 
V (ca. 145-108 BC); VI/VIIa (ca. 107-88/86 BC). These are all in turn divided into 
stamps with eponymous magistrates’ names and those with only the names of manufactur- 
ers. Then stamps with the names of months only and then ligatures and emblems. 

The handles come from various find spots, almost all within the city itself, and almost 
all during the period of the investigations. Within the city they come from the following 
sites: the sanctuary of Apollo, the City walls, the paved road north of the temple terrace, 
the terrace walls north of the bath building, the terrace of the palaistra and the circular 
building to its south, the circular building by the harbour, the temple terrace and the west 
gate. By far the greatest number comes from the temple terrace. They are either surface 
finds or finds from within top soil/fill, rather than stratified. They are therefore dated 
primarily by magistrates names and by comparison with examples from other places, the 
Agora of Athens and from Alexandria in particular. Examples dated to period I number 307 
examples, from period II, 109 examples, period III, 152 examples, period IV, 81 examples, 
period V 105 examples and period VI/Vlla, 23 examples. 

After the catalogue Bernhard Schmaltz gives a general overview of the amphora handles. 
He looks at the localities where they were found, and the fact that the majority came from 
the temple terrace. This suggests that the amphorae themselves were brought to the terrace 
and the sanctuary so that their contents could be consumed there, and that the contents 
were therefore wine. The preponderance of finds coming from this area and part of the city 
is very noticeable, even though there remain considerable parts which have not been so 
thoroughly explored or excavated. Yet the resulting conclusion is significant, and helps 
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emphasise the part played in religious observances by feasting. Wine as well as sacrificial 
meat would add to the jollity and enjoyment, still to be found in in religious festivals in the 
Greek world of today. 

In this overview S. also considers the origins of the amphorae. He looks at the forms of 
the stamps, differentiating their shapes, rectangular or circular. He also considers the fab- 
rics, though this is not on the basis of laboratory investigation. The conclusions, neverthe- 
less, are clear and conclusive. The overwhelming preponderance of Rhodes as the source of 
the amphorae extends throughout the Hellenistic period to which the examples studied in 
this book belong. It is a period which covers the changing political fortunes and status 
of Caunus, after the fall of the Persian empire and the disappearance of its Hekatomnid 
satellite, from being part of the Hellenistic successor kingdoms to inclusion (with Roman 
support) in the Rhodian Peraea. Such political variation is not, then, reflected in the prov- 
enance of the amphorae, which S. shows to be almost exclusively Rhodian throughout — 
indeed, the scarcity of non-Rhodian amphora handles leads one to wonder why so few 
shiploads of non-Rhodian wine ever reached the city. The point surely is rather the geo- 
graphical context, the relative proximity of Caunus to the island of Rhodes and the natu- 
rally resulting commercial links, where the economy is not dominated by mere politics. 

This book will form a definite reference for the archaeology not merely of Caunus itself 
but for the distribution of Rhodian amphorae — and wine. It is in itself a continuation of 
the work of earlier scholars. S. pays particular tribute to the advice and help he received 
from Virginia Grace. I remember the help I received from her when, more than 60 years 
ago, I was at the very beginning of my own postgraduate career, and in a completely differ- 
ent subject, so can fully endorse this much deserved tribute. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


S. Schmidt-Hofner, C. Ambos and P. Eich (eds.), Raum-Ordnung: Raum und soziopolitische 
Ordnungen im Altertum, Akademie-Konferenzen 18, Universitatsverlag Winter, Heidel- 


berg 2016, 441 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-8253-6429-8 


This latest manifestation of Raumforschung (contents may be found at: http /www.winter- 
verlag. delen/detail/978-3-8253-6429-8/Schmidt_Hofner_ua_Hg_Raum_Ordnung/) must be 
used with caution, for one will take up the burdens of ‘immemoria’ (a state of obliviousness) 
and sapientia nova (jargon sine fine). While the Introduction (pp. 9-22) apologises for the 
limited scope of cultures represented in the volume (p. 9, n. 3), it is seemingly unaware that 


in the 1950s the Hannover Akademie fuer Raumforschung und Landesplannung published 
a survey which included the empires of Latin America (Maya, Aztec, Inca) and ancient 
China;! that in the 1980s Peter Calmeyer presented a clear and detailed study of how the 
Achaemenids perceived their empire and sought to represent it;? and that the Rathmann 


! K. Brüning (ed.), Historische Raumforschung II: Zur Raumordnung in den alten Hochkulturen 
(Bremen-Horn 1958). Historische Raumforschung I, also edited by Brüning, included one article on 
Rome, others on more modern periods (Bremen-Horn 1956). 

2 P. Calmeyer, ‘Zur Genese altiranische Motive, VIII. Die statistische Landcharte der Perserreich’. 
AMfran 15 (1982), 105-87; 16 (1983), 141—222; 20 (1987), 129-46. 
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2007 edited volume supplements this volume’s scope.? Only one article in the present collec- 
tion considers scholarship from earlier in the 20th century (Camille Lecompte, pp. 143-74). 
A 21st-century summation of historische Raumforschung is now provided by Susanne Rau 
(2013).4 The field’s value to the investigator is the ability to recognise new connections: ‘In 
der Regel warden wir mit Hilfe eines raumanalytischen Ansatzes “mehr schen” (Rau 2013, 
122). But she warns (2013, 193): ‘So ist der derzeit besonders in der Soziologie propagierte 
relationale Raumbegriff nicht der fuer alle historischen Epochen und Phaenomenes adaequate 
Begriff.’ Herein lies the volume’s second flaw. As the introduction states, a question was 
placed into high resolution: ‘wie Raum-Ordnung (im skizzierten Sinne) den verbindlichen 
Aspekt von Ordnung raeumlich manifestiert und so selbst zur ihren Verbindlichkeit bei- 
traegt...’ (p. 10, n. 5). Supposedly the “spatial turn’ (p. 9) ‘sensibilisiert the study of antiq- 
uity. The justification — and periphrasis — continues. Marc Redepenning (pp. 23-43), after 
the traditional citation of Foucault? tries to explain the complexity of Raum from the view- 
point of 'Sozialgeographie'. The sapientia nova holds ‘Raum wird gemacht ... durch soziale 
Praktiken und Objekte, die eine materielle Qualitaet aufweisen’ (p. 25). A taxonomy of 
Raumformen is presented, complementary to Rau's (2013, 145—53), but seems more a prod- 
uct of moderns’ Willkuer, especially when Redepenning (p. 40) then states it makes no sense 
to ‘privilege’ one Raumform over another. Now, does Raum prove at any level a useable 
Werkzeug (so Redepenning) for setting order into the complexity of the ‘Sozial’? 

There are 12 presentations, encompassing the pre-Achaemenid Near East, the Aegean/ 
Hellenic worlds and Rome, republic and empire. The Lingua ‘patialis’ exacts its toll on all, 
and two prove unsatisfactory. I will comment here on only a few of the articles which are 
of particular interest. Under ‘Gebauter Raum und soziopolitische Ordnung’, Noach Vander 
Beken, based on the present state of excavations and reconstructions, demonstrates that 
architecture was used to promote Minoan social solidarity while causing the entire com- 
munity to share in a collective identity (pp. 71-110). Ulrich Thaler (pp. 111-39) outlines 
the varying potentials for movement and for segregation in Mycenaean palaces, which 
offered ‘multiple expressions of social differentiations and . . . social hierarchy’ (p. 134). 
Both papers would benefit from a consideration of the parallels offered by Norbert Elias’s 
Court Society Under “Territoriale Raumkonzepte und politische Ordnung’ Lecompte 
traces the development of the Sumerian state during the 4th and 3rd millennia BC, noting 
that each city represented a political Zentralort, exercising power only over its immediate 
environs. The king represented on a symbolic level the unity of the city-state and territory; 
temples, rituals and processions tied together the urban and less urbanized areas. Hervé 


3 M. Rathmann (ed.), Wahrnehmung und Erfassung geographischer Räume in der Antike (Mainz 
2007). 

4 S. Rau, Räume: Konzepte, Wahrnehmungen, Nutzen (Frankfurt 2013). Consult, too, the addi- 
tional resources she provides at www. historische-einfuehrungen.de. 

5 For Foucault’s suitability cf Rau 2013, 89. Foucault’s sole ‘organised’ contribution to Raum- 
forschung was a posthumously published 1967 Tunis lecture. 

° N. Elias, Die höfische Geselleschaft (Frankfurt 1983). For his usefulness in the examination of the 
Achaemenid court, see J. Hirschbiegel, “Hof: Zur Ueberzeitlichkeit eines zeitgebundenen Phaenomens’. 
In B. Jacobs and R. Rollinger (eds.), Der AchaemenidenhoflThe Achaemenenid Court (Wiesbaden 
2010), 13-37. 
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Reculeau (pp. 175-213) focuses on the long term development in Syria and Upper Meso- 
potamia from an early 2nd millennium ‘people-based’ (a household model providing politi- 
cal terminology) to a later ‘space-based’ conception of power, a process only completed by 
the 8th century BC. Under ‘Räume des Rituals und des Sakralen’ Claus Ambos (pp. 283- 
99) examines ‘temporary’ sacred sites, structures built in an uninhabited region and used 
only for the removal of a divinely originated “Unreinheit’, without posing the danger for 
further infection. Non-nobility could construct this ‘prison’ by marking out the area with 
grain. Once the ritual was over, the once-infected could again move freely among society. 
John Noel Dillon (pp. 325-50) demonstrates how Cicero tried to convince in his Second 
Verrine Oration his audience that they should be angered over Verres! treatment of foreign 
shrines. Although these shrines fell outside the responsibility of the Roman people, Cicero 
played to their generic sympathy by blurring the distinction between Roman and non- 
Roman religious sites, representing rural Sicilian sanctuary in terms which recalled Rome's 
own. In the section Raum-Bilder und Ordnungsdiskurse’ Sebastian Schmidt-Hofner pre- 
sents an excellent discussion of the religious and political significance of olive trees in the 
restoration of Athens's landscape and structures during the 390s BC Lysias Speech 7, will 
have the highest Athenian court judge the fate at human hands of an olive tree stump. That 
stump becomes a ‘root domain’ (my IT pun) from which one could access all memories, 
images, perceptions and dreams of Attica. 

Thus, Raumforschung as perceived by the introduction and Redepenning proves to be 
a very subsidiary Werkzeug. It does not replace accuracy — or clarity — in the use of sources 
and their context. However, the sapientia nova indicated above will remain the tool of 
choice for those who, holding aloft the banner ‘Verschleiern statt Aufklaeren', take their 
'spatial turn', working towards Foucault. Hier traegst du mit. 


Berkekey, CA Michael Weiskopf 


E.H. Seland, Ships of the Desert and Ships of the Sea: Palmyra in the World Trade of the 
First Three Centuries CE, Philippika 101, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2016, 
xiii 112 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10704-4 


This highly articulated work focuses on the ancient mercantile centre of Palmyra (Tadmor), 
situated in the Syrian Desert equidistant from Damascus in the north-east and the Euphra- 
tes in the south-west, and bordered by the Roman, Arsacid and, eventually, Sasanian 
empires. Eivind Heldas Seland examines two lines of inquiry: the historical circumstances 
that enabled this small community in the mid-3rd century AD to become a major trading 
power, and the means by which the city’s inhabitants exploited their geopolitical circum- 
stances to become a destination of long-distance commerce. 

The work is divided into six chapters, beginning with “The caravan city’, which presents 
an historiography of the city, the fundamental sources relating to the Palmyrene trade and 
the methodology adopted. The latter stands out, because S.’s approach is to treat trade as a 
series of networks, organisations and institutions (pp. 6-7). He defines networks as people 
interacting with each other and their surroundings in nodes, consisting of homogenous 
groups, like individuals or places. Clusters are groups of interconnected nodes within a 
network, while lines connecting different nodes are termed ties/edges. Since networks are 
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by nature social, they signify the ties that link people who make up a network. He observes 
that this approach is intended to make sense out of disparate source material that is other- 
wise indirect and correlative. 

Chapter 2 defines the geographical setting in which the city was located, noting its 
accessibility along routes that crisscrossed it. While a limited number of sondages near the 
Temple of Bel have revealed evidence of occupation dating back to the 3rd millennium 
BC, the areas south of the Roman city yielded scant traces of settlements prior to the 
Augustan period. Throughout the city’s existence it appears that the Palmyrenes not only 
claimed part of the surrounding steppe as their own, but maintained close relations with 
the non-sedentary groups using other parts. He follows the convention in charting the 
city’s status under Roman hegemony from that of tributary in the 1st century BC to that 
of a free city in the 2nd century AD. Less certain is Palmyra’s relations with the Parthian 
empire. He speculates that it might have been part of a client kingdom. It is certain that 
a significant number of Palmyrenes settled abroad in Mesopotamia and elsewhere to 
engage in trade. S. argues that the Palmyrenes adopted a distinct identity along the model 
of a ‘tribal-republic’ (p. 15), which combined their tribal past within a Greek institutional 
framework. This allowed them the ability to assume other identities. At the same time, 
their engagement with the desert populations of the surrounding steppe, whether nomadic 
or sedentary as seen in the large number of small settlements that dotted the hinterland, 
was hydrology and its influence on the development of subsistence. The degree and quality 
of interaction between Palmyrenes and peoples of the steppes depended on distance from 
the city and the availability of water resources. 

In ‘Palmyra in the ancient world exchange’, the focus shifts to the products, places and 
passages involved in trade and commerce. Palmyra in ca. 50 BC-AD 272 served as a nexus 
in a network that ranged from the western Mediterranean to the East China Sea. Given the 
city’s prominent role in overland transit, commodities are surprisingly scarce in excavations. 
Yet, one tantalising source testifying to the trade that passed through the city are the textiles 
used in inhumation, especially in cases where the deceased was mummified. Corpses were 
wrapped in flax from the eastern Mediterranean and Mesopotamia, Chinese silks, myrrh 
from southern Arabia, wool — especially cashmere — from as far away as Mongolia, and 
cotton from India and Mesopotamia. Slaves formed another type of commodity, and S. 
conjectures that they came from a variety of places, including the Indian Ocean and Medi- 
terranean worlds. Perfumes and unguents were imported from Arabia and India. He sees in 
the Periplus Maris Erythraei a source book of the kinds of goods that might have passed 
through Palmyra. 

Palmyrenes are mentioned in some 50 inscriptions ranging from modern Algeria and 
South Shields, England, to the island of Socotra in the Arabian Sea and to Numidia and 
Dacia, while others in Palmyra indicate activities in present Pakistan. In Mesopotamia 16 
inscriptions mention individuals who were magistrates. These speak to Palmyrene-Arsacid 
relations, and indicate that a Palmyrene diaspora existed in Parthia. Trade was conducted 
not from one empire to the next, but between different members of society. This same 
practice was applied to Palmyrene activities in the Persian Gulf and Kushan India, in which 
merchants and ambassadors are known to have visited the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden. 
Some made their way to Roman Egypt the main transit zone for trade between the Indian 
Ocean and the Mediterranean, and others to Rome itself. 
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'The locales where Palmyrenes operated comprise nodes in the sphere of their trading 
network. S. brings together an array of sources outlining the main directions of Palmyrene 
trade, beginning with the Near East and Mesopotamia, then the Indian Ocean and Medi- 
terranean. He sketches the routes from Palmyra to Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf in 
the east, and from Palmyra to the Mediterranean and Red Sea in the west. He includes the 
various routes in the Mediterranean, Indian Ocean and Red Sea. He works out the proba- 
ble schedule of the Palmyrene trade that spanned some 8000 km from the Indus to Rome 
via Egypt. A route that took a company through the Syrian Desert would need one year to 
conduct the circuit from Rome to India, while another by way of the Red Sea would 
require two years. 

Chapter 4 surveys how various groups in four different regions — city, hinterland, the 
Palmyrene diaspora and beyond — interacted and co-operated in facilitating the caravan 
trade. He examines caravans from a technical point of view, then proceeds with a discussion 
on camels as the primary pack animal: how many theoretically might be needed to carry 
out different kinds of tasks, their needs and limitations. There are also the issues of security 
and practicalities that caravans underwent as they journeyed from one state to another and 
the level of safeguards that would have been required. The section concludes with a discus- 
sion on merchants and caravan leaders. 

In ‘Development of Palmyrene long-distance trade’, S. situates Palmyra in the context 
of early proto-global trade centred upon the Indian Ocean and Mediterranean. The chapter 
begins with the possible origins of the Palmyrenes supplying caravans for Greeks and oth- 
ers, only afterward did they take the initiative to engage in commerce themselves. The key 
to their success was that they created and sustained a stable social network due to their 
ethnic identity as Palmyrenes. At the same time, they formed bonds with their host com- 
munities. They were able to carry out their operations in Mesopotamia even in periods of 
war between the Sasanian and Roman empires. The installation of (semi-)permanent trade 
diasporas acted as mediators between the merchants and their host cultures. In this respect, 
they were able to create social ties with other people as seen in various inscriptions in which 
merchants or ambassadors participated in local cult activities, as well as engagement in the 
civic life of the communities in which they found themselves. The tendency to integrate as 
members of different communities reflected the Palmyrenes’ ability ‘to maintain other cul- 
tural identities’, while ‘maintaining a distinct Palmyrene identity’ (p. 83). This they were 
able to achieve. The last section investigates the Roman sack of the city in AD 272/3, 
effectively putting an end to Palmyrene trade and the Palmyrenes as a people. The work 
ends with a brief conclusion of why Palmyra became an important centre in the trading 
network of the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean, and how network theory helps to explain 
the success that the Palmyrenes were able to enjoy at home and abroad. 


Wake Forest University, NC Jeffrey D. Lerner 
R.R.R. Smith and B. Ward-Perkins (eds.), The Last Statues of Antiquity, Oxford University 


Press, Oxford 2016, xxxiii+410 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-875332-2 


This multi-author volume deals with the empire-wide dedication of statues in the changing 
political and cultural environment of late antiquity, based upon an extensive electronic 
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database (ttp -//laststatues.classics.ox.ac.uk/). Key-note chapters are set at the beginning and 
at the end of the volume, written by the two editors. The chapters that appear in between 
are devoted in the first part to a regional survey (Italy; North Africa; Hispania, Gallia 
and Raetia; Danube provinces and North Balkans; Greek mainland and islands; Asia 
Minor; Egypt, the Near East and Cyprus) and in the second to a local one by cities (Rome, 
Constantinople, Aphrodisias, Ephesos, Corinth, Athens, Leptis Magna, Gortyna). The final 
group of contributions tackle particular issues concerning Late Antique statuary, such as 
genre, styles, chronological problems, awarders, honorands, reuse, etc. The book includes 
many statistical charts that display the uneven geographical and chronological distribution 
of late statuary in the Roman empire as well as the varied und unsteady ratio of the differ- 
ent groups of honorands and awarders. The book offers numerous illustrations, unfortu- 
nately in small format, but adequate to support the discussion in the individual chapters 
with some crossing over from one article to the other. There are references to numerous 
examples from the LSA (Last Statues of Antiquity) database, all comprised in a catalogue at 
the end, and furnished with a basic bibliographical reference in each case. 

The focus is on honorific male portraits, mostly made of marble, and representing pub- 
lic honours in an urban milieu. The two introductory chapters by Bert Smith and Bryan 
Ward-Perkins deal with the two fundamental components of the LSA material, the statues 
and the statuary bases respectively, from an empire-wide view (preserved at a ratio of 1:2). 
The LSA database comprises over 870 entries for existing statues between the accession of 
Diocletian in AD 284 and the early 7th century (in the form of statues, busts, and shield 
portraits as well as separate heads) along with 1644 statue bases and 216 literary references 
for statue honours. Nevertheless, it is very rare that a combination of at least two of these 
factors occurs, thus enabling us to identify the person portrayed, or to date the monument, 
and helping us to understand the circumstances of the dedication. A brilliant exception 
is ten portrait statues from Aphrodisias providing almost full contextual evidence (S., 
Chapter 12: ‘Aphrodisias’). 

The first introductory chapter by S. (Chapter 1: ‘Statue Practice in the Late Roman 
Empire’) offers an overview of the study of the late portraits focusing on diffusion in time 
and place, the increase in the imperial portraits and those of central dignitaries in opposi- 
tion to those of local notables, women and athletes (with an exceptional resurgence in 
Greece in the 5th century), and the change in the statuary costumes as power indications. 
Finally, he reviews the well-established ideas concerning Late Antique portraiture. S. argues 
convincingly that strict frontality is far from being ubiquitous and the that the new tech- 
niques of ‘staring eyes’ and the ascetic or intensified expression of many late portraits are 
not a means of characterisation of spirituality and religious commitment, but rather express 
the moral virtues and the competence of the political person portrayed. The second intro- 
ductory chapter by W.-P. (Chapter 2: ‘Statues at the End of Antiquity’) discusses the 
inscribed statue bases, which are much more abundant in Rome, southern Italy, central 
North Africa and the Aegean, thus attesting to the geographical diffusion of the statuary use 
in the late antiquity. The honorific statues were set up in public places into the landscape 
of early imperial portraits still in operation. The inscription on their base could be highly 
informative. This was not the case in the East however, where most inscriptions are in 
verse, while the prose in the inscriptions of the Western provinces gives plenty information 
on the dedication. Statue honours underlined loyalty to emperors and local dependence on 
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elevated aristocracy and upper class central office-holders. Usual statue awarders were the 
cities, the imperial officials and the local notables. From the existing evidence of around 
1350 statue inscriptions, ca. 800 are from imperial statues, ca. 380 belong to imperial 
office-holders, while only ca. 130 are for local aristocrats. In total, new dedications of 
honorific statuary are considerably reduced in the 4th century and effectively disappear in 
the 5th. 

The reuse of earlier honorific portraits, which was practically carried out by the 
replacement of the head or/and the recurving of the eyes area, or most often, the recut of 
earlier statue inscriptions, is an extensive phenomenon in late antiquity. Dating problems 
made up also a major issue in the studying of this material. This is true especially in the 
4th—6th centuries when datable monuments with the exception of a handful of cases, are 
rather rare. Recurring hairstyles and beard trimming modes can reiterate dating difficul- 
ties, or on the other hand facilitate the recognition of certain iconographic types in the 
portraiture of imperial office-holders or local benefactors, active politicians, or philoso- 
phers, intellectuals and even pagan priests (Julia Lenaghan, Chapter 22: 'Re-use in 
Fourth-Century Portrait Statues’; Chapter 21: ‘Cultural Heroes’). Another problem that 
prevents firm dating of existing statues is the progressive gap, from the Constantinian 
period onwards, between the iconography of the emperor and non-imperial portraits. To 
this separation may have contributed the elevated quality or the monarchic ideal or even 
the youthfulness of the emperor's person stylised in his portraits (Marianne Bergemann 
and Martin Kovacs, Chapter 23: “Portrait Styles). Returning to the general although 
graded phenomenon of reuse in Late Antique honorific portraits, it is stated repeatedly 
that it was not dictated primarily by the availability or financial need, but it was due to 
the long-established social values of the traditional civic costumes. These were the old- 
toga and the chlamys, prevailing in the western part of the empire, and the Aimation 
occurring in the Greek east, denoting the discipline citizen. Indicative of this classicising 
or conservative attitude is the fact that occasionally only the inscribed base was recycled 
for newly erected statues. Almost all Late Antique bases and half of the statues in the LSA 
database were reused. The traditional types of the aforementioned garments were retained 
in recycled portraits in the western part of the empire, whereas between AD 365 and 
388/392, the new style toga and chlamys appeared in new statues erected in the east. The 
new garments underlined the visual power of the senatorial rank corresponding to new 
legislation concerning hierarchical ranks in public offices in the period of Valentinian I, 
in the 370s (S., Chapter 1; Lenaghan, Chapter 22). 

The concluding chapter by W.-P. (Chapter 24), recapitulates the evidence for the less and 
most productive regions in the chronological horizon under study. Marginal provinces of the 
Roman empire, like Britain, North Gaul, the northern Rhineland or the Levant, which had 
never a strong tradition for statue dedications in earlier centuries, or others like South Gaul, 
Spain and the Balkans, where the statue habit vanished in the early years of the 4th century 
stay at one side of the spectrum. On the other hand regions attached to the dedication of 
statues from the Early Empire were Italy and especially Rome with the largest concentration 
of Late Antique statue inscriptions and also the longest statue tradition in the west reaching 
to the later 5th century (the last statuary evidence, the Columne of Phocas erected in AD 608 
is however, a remote phenomenon), the provinces of North Africa and the Aegean region. 
Constantinople is a special case, where information comes overwhelmingly from literary 
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sources and concerns primarily imperial portraits. These attest additionally to an unusual 
group of honorific statues set up in the later 5th and earlier 6th century in the Hippodrome 
portraying successful charioteers. Here is also reported the latest statue of antiquity, a gilded 
equestrian statue of Nicetas, nephew of the emperor Heraclius (AD 610-641). Finally, W.-P. 
investigates the reasons for the extinction of the statue habit pointing out to the decline of 
the civic politics of the urban life in the later Roman empire, extensive imperial regulations, 
the impact of Christianity, or the emergence of new artistic forms and the gradual loss of 
craftmen’s skills. 

The volume offers a well-documented overview of the honorific portraits of late antiquity, 
discussed with constant references to the LSA database, to which the book must be consid- 
ered as a companion completing the overall research project. It is obvious that without 
the database the existence of this written venture would have not been achieved. It offers 
a number of details that are of interest only to the specialist, but also some of its important 
conclusions are of more general interest. 


University of Thessaly Iphigeneia Leventi 


H. Steible and F. Yıldız (unter freundlicher Mitarbeit von J. Mazahn), Wirtschaftstexte 
aus Fara II: Texte der Viehverwaltung von Suruppak, Wissenschaftliche Veröffent- 
lichungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 143, Ausgrabungen der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft in Fara and Abu Hatab, Die Inschriften von Fara 4, Harrassowitz 
Verlag, Wiesbaden 2015, x+273 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10444-0/ 
ISSN 0342-4464. 


This volume offering a selection of texts from the excavations at Fara (more than a century 
ago) has an introduction (pp. 1-6), a catalogue of texts on farm animals and equipment 
(pp. 7-124), concordances of museum, excavation and publication data (pp. 125-33), 
indexes of proper names, professions and words (all in Sumerian without translations, 
pp. 135-83), lists of abbreviations and bibliography (pp. 185-88), and photographs (most 
excellent, some accompanied by hand copies) of the tablets and fragments (pp. 190-272). 

This continues Deimel’s (1924) volume of the economic texts from Fara in the Berlin 
collections, but brings confusion since Horst Steible (p. 1 and left headers) classifies his 
volume as Wirtschafistexte aus Fara 1, assigning Deimel's volume (Inschriften von Fara 3: 
Wirtschaftstexte aus Fara) the abbreviation WF, whereas the publishers adopted WTF II for 
the current volume (cover and front matter), identifying it as Inschriften aus Fara 4. In 
1924, Deimel took some texts on donkeys (1-29) and material (125-41); here we have 170 
texts (some Berlin texts, some texts in Istanbul). Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are Deimel’s 22, 2 and 18 
with the museum numbers VAT 9078, 9079, 9070. 

Since these accounts belong to the final year of the Fara central administration, centu- 
ries separate the Early Dynastic (ED) Illa Fara texts from Uruk; we have virtually no writ- 
ten evidence of economic activity between Late Uruk and ED Illa. The language of the 
Uruk tablets is obscure: it looks Sumerian, but there are few hints of ‘language’. Reading 
the Uruk economic tablets involved a complicated syntax of handling the tablets; boxes of 
different sizes and shapes enclosed specific words, figures, etc. 
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The Fara texts differ. Many of Deimel’s texts were almost circular with regular boxes 
enclosing signs. Pomponio and Visicato! propose a hierarchy of documents whereby daily 
records were compiled in intermediate texts, and organised into summary Sammeltafeln, 
resembling the ideal form of the Uruk lexical lists (pp. 190-99). The Fara texts are Sumer- 
ian — with occasional Semitic elements. Resembling lexical lists, we lack the tactile syntax 
markers of the Uruk economic tablets, and the grammatical and syntactic elements in the 
ED IIb Lagash tablets. Thus S. — who disdains translating — notes (p. 76) of one text that 
it is unclear whether the ki-mu-gi, at the end of the text should be understood as a verbal 
form (‘brought back’, returned") or a proper name. Such confusion hints at the problems. 


Donkey Texts. S. and Deimel classify “donkey texts’ — and S. does not go far beyond 
improving on Deimel’s transcription since his versions are never accompanied by transla- 
tions. Given the scattered verbal forms and meanings, without an adequate understanding 
of the purpose of the text, a series of professional titles (for example, various types of 
officials, administrators and supervisors, along with scribes, merchants, cooks, carpenters, 
smiths, singers, herdsmen, prostitutes, farmers, etc. — my translations from pp. 8-10), place 
names (such as Umma, Dilmun, pp. 8—9), gods, institutions and offices is not much help. 

Aside from remarks, we have few hints of how the cautious S. understands these texts. 
He understands some as ‘donkey bookings (p. 7), and rightly has reservations about 
‘monthly’ tablets, since the word does not appear. State dependents were apparently allo- 
cated days (although this word does not appear in the tablets either!) when they used 
institutional donkeys — and the institutions kept close accounts. 

Some primary tablets (pp. 77, 80) are concerned with donkeys as such. Yet one wonders 
whether S. is correct in assuming ‘64’, ‘80’ and ‘7634’ plough-donkey quadrigas (pp. 7, 18) 
being accounted for in certain texts. The accounting might be of the days (or intended 
work units) that a certain number of animals were used, possibly not always in quadrigas 
— leading to confusion about the numbers associated with professional titles and names, as 
these might on occasion refer to the men and women involved, or the number of donkeys 
or donkey-days that they used. No rations are mentioned, implying that it is not the ani- 
mals themselves that are the centre of these texts, but rather the totals (gu’anse) of the use 
of donkey-days or plough time-units — or indeed of the number of times the donkeys were 
let out of the stables and returned ($u-nigin, pp. 13, 26). Understood thus, the donkeys 
were not the object, but rather the people allotted them. The smaller texts offer the detailed 
information used to compile the longer lists. 

S. was close to realising this when remarking discrepancies in the numbers (pp. 21, 31, 
39, 53), and also elsewhere (p. 33) noting that the APIN might not mean plough, but rather 
‘furrow’, and citing a text abruptly mentioning 18 new men (p. 33). He also noted (p. 51) 
that one text divided the associations with the donkeys according to ‘those working on the 
water works’ and those not, and that (p. 62) his text documented issuing a donkey for 
ploughing — and that the proper names had parallels in his Sammeltafel text 2. Decisive are 
S.’s texts (pp. 77-78, 80) linking higher officials with donkeys, omitting any hints at time, 
fields or lower persons. 


1 A. Pomponio and G. Visicato, Early Dynastic Administrative Tablets of Suruppak (Naples 1994); 
G. Visicato, The Bureaucracy of Suruppak (Miinster 1995). 
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S. understands gu nie and su-ni¢in (pp. 6, 10, 13, 25-26, 28-29) — which seem to be 
used interchangeably — as both meaning ‘altogether’. This is reasonable — but with what 
meaning? And here one could think that the time and use of the donkeys by specific indi- 
viduals and their institutions is the concern, rather than the donkeys themselves. Since 
these are not certainly monthly accounts, the time span involved might have been annual 
allowances of donkey days, according to individuals. 

S. (p. 24) notes that a double line indicates a change from the first half of one text 
dealing with donkeys, to another ‘transaction’. The second half (p. 25) lists only officials, 
scribes and servants — but neither donkeys, nor the ordinary professions so common in the 
other texts, hinting at specific responsibility. In another case (pp. 28-29), the separation 
leaves off an accounting of donkeys and individuals — and begins a new section beginning 
with institutions (followed by individuals, usually with half as many donkeys as in the first 
half), ending with two different figures for donkeys, implying that for the larger elaborate 
Sammeltafeln we should take the individuals and the institutions as the focus — perhaps 
indicating that individuals associated with institutions were divided into classes, according 
to which donkey rights were apportioned. 

Assigning larger tablets to the administrative divisions identified by the im-ru (clan) in 
the sense of Pomponio and Visicato would allow these documents to link donkeys to indi- 
viduals subsumed in an im-ru. Whether this will aid is not clear. 


Cattle. Occasionally one can follow Pomponio and Visicato in having individuals deliver- 
ing animals to the temples or that individuals are being given responsibility for animals by 
the temples. One text makes it clear that the concern is animals belonging to the institution 
which are gur-ra ‘brought back’ (p. 88). The numbers are large, but the notes weak, mean- 
ing that the animals are the focus (and not the individuals or allotments). 

Animals delivered to the gods can be ‘consumed’ (kú, pp. 91-93). When consumed, the 
gods benefit, when lent out they return to the institution (ó. Herdsman (pp. 95, 98) some- 
times get responsibility for the creatures. Some (pp. 94, 96) record rations issued to the 
animals; some texts name gods (pp. 96, 107) and rations, suggesting expense management 
as related to the gods rather than the institutions. Yet other texts with quantities of grain 
(pp. 103, 105-06) list neither institutions nor gods, but only animals and people; the 
administration could place the text; we cannot. 

Property is important here: animals and grain apparently belonged to the god, and 
were managed by the institution. Internal texts at the lowest level hardly needed to record 
information known and essential at the next. Bizarre is one text with a large(?) number of 
merchants and a small herd of sheep (p. 109). 


‘Distribution, Allotmenst of Animals and Equipment?’ The final pages of the text 
(pp. 115-24) allow a summary. S. puts ‘equipment’ texts together; the first large tablets 
(pp. 115-21) are frustrating as it is not certain that the individual items recorded are 
recognisable. I am less certain than S. that — where the actual objects are clearly identified 
(in Sumerian!) — we can talk about ‘owners’ (p. 115), as opposed to those temporarily 
allotted equipment. The resemblance of the titles and names in these texts to the donkey- 
text Sammeltafeln support the procedure proposed above. S.’s interpretation (pp. 119, 122, 
124) is that the correspondences in names and titles suggest equipment, even where there 
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is no hint of it. Collectively all the tablets presented in the book may simply reflect the 
records of offices issuing objects and animals to institutional dependents. In contrast to this 
administrative conundrum, the volume offers a high-quality presentation of the texts which 
should permit others to go further. 


Excellence Cluster Topoi/Freie Universitat Berlin David A. Warburton 


C. Suhr, Die ägyptische „Ich-Erzählung“: Eine narratologische Untersuchung, Göttinger 
Orientforschungen IV. Reihe Ägypten 61, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2016, 
viii+188 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-447-10571-2/ISSN 0340-6342 


Dieses Buch, das aus einer Dissertation an der Universität Göttingen hervorgegangen ist, 
bildet einen Teil einer für die Ägyptologie erst seit kurzem aufgekommenen Tendenz, über 
Literatur mit übergreifenden Fragestellungen und unter Einbeziehung von Ansätzen moder- 
ner Literaturwissenschaft zu forschen. Dabei steht die Autorin sichtlich unter dem Einfluß 
ihres Betreuers Gerald Moers, dem sie in vielen — nach Meinung des Rezensenten gelegent- 
lich zu vielen (z. B. S. 99 hinsichtlich der Motivation von Sinuhes Flucht) — Punkten folgt, 
und der (neben anderen Forschern mit besonderer Affinität zu Göttingen) vielfach auch da 
einzig zitiert wird, wo es zu den betreffenden Fragen andere und wichtigere Beiträge gäbe. 
Dagegen fehlen gelegentlich wichtige Forschungsbeiträge komplett, z. B. hätte man sich 
zum Brief des Wermai eine Heranziehung von B. Schad gewünscht. 

Die Arbeit besteht im Umfang relativ gleichgewichtig aus zwei Hauptteilen, von denen 
der erste die narratologischen Fragestellungen und Modelle erläutert, mit denen die Auto- 
rin operiert, während der zweite exemplarisch einige ägyptische Erzählungen unter diesem 
Blickwinkel liest. Konkret im Zentrum stehen die Erzählung des Schiffbrüchigen, die 
Memoiren des Sinuhe, die Reiseerzählung des Wenamun und der Brief des Wermai als 
Texte, welche aus dem Blick eines Ich-Erzählers berichten und nach Ansicht der Autorin 
durch das Merkmal Reiseerzählung auch thematisch zusammengehalten werden. Daneben 
als Vergleichstexte knapp herangezogen werden einerseits der Verwunschene Prinz und das 
Zweibrüdermärchen als Texte, die von Reisen erzählen, aber in der dritten Person geschil- 
dert werden, andererseits die Attentatsschilderung in der Lehre des Amenemhet sowie der 
Bericht der Ahweret (von der Autorin durchgängig fehlerhaft als Achweret geschrieben) 
innerhalb der ersten Setne-Erzählung als weitere Fälle von Ich-Erzählungen. Als auffällige 
Auslassung der Autorin zu betrachten ist das Gespräch eines Lebensmüden mit seiner 
Seele, daß ebenfalls in seiner narrativen Rahmung die erste Person benutzt, aber in diesem 
Buch nicht herangezogen wird. Im Hinblick auf die Lehre des Amenemhet sei daran erinnert, 
daß z. B. auch die Lehre des Cheti mit „ich habe den Geprügelten gesehen“ (2,1) wenigstens 
ein kurzes narratives Element in der ersten Person enthält. Zudem wäre die „Reiseerzählung“ 
als Gattung kritisch zu hinterfragen — gehört z. B. die Erzählung vom Beredten Bauern dazu, 
der ja von seinem Heimatort aus nach Herakleopolis reist? Gerade in der demotischen Lite- 
ratur gibt es auch zahlreiche Erzählungen, die Reisen ins Ausland enthalten (z. B. Ägypter 
und Amazonen oder die Heldentaten des Inaros), aber „Er-Erzählungen“ sind. Hier müßte 


! Die Entdeckung des „Briefes“ als literarisches Ausdrucksmittel in der Ramessidenzeit (Hamburg 
2006). 
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man einerseits besser klären, was eine „Reiseerzählung“ definiert (das Faktum einer Ortsver- 
änderung dürfte in den allermeisten narrativen Texten erscheinen), andererseits scheint eine 
Korrelierung dieser Texte mit einer Erzählperspektive in der ersten Person für das Alte 
Ägypten nicht wirklich signifikant zu sein. 

Die Autorin geht jeweils die Handlung der betreffenden Texte durch und spricht an, 
welche Relevanz hier die Erzählperspektive hat, und inwieweit z. B. unterschiedlich foka- 
lisiert wird (extern, intern oder gar nicht) oder sich Erzählkommentare, Analepsen und 
Prolepsen finden. Dabei möchte sie herausarbeiten, daß die Wahl der Erzählung in der 
ersten Person jeweils einer konkreten Ausdrucksabsicht der betreffenden Kompositionen 
geschuldet ist. 

Skeptisch ist der Rezensent gegenüber manchem, was die Autorin als „Fiktionalitätssig- 
nal“ versteht. Gerade hier besteht das Risiko, daß moderne Konzeptionen zu unhinterfragt 
auf eine ganz andere Kultur projiziert werden. Wenn die Autorin die Aufzeichnung auf 
Papyri und Ostraka als Zeichen von Fiktionalität in Opposition zu faktualen Texten, z. B. 
Autobiographien in Gräbern versteht, muß man dagegen halten, daß es ja auch eine Tra- 
dierung von Autobiographien auf Papyri gibt, z. B. die Abschriften der Assiut-Inschriften 
auf römerzeitlichen Papyri, oder bereits im Neuen Reich einen Bericht über die Amtsein- 
setzung des Wesirs User auf einem nicht zeitgenössischen Papyrus.? 

Inakzeptabel ist auch die Position der Autorin, es sei ein Fiktionalitätssignal, daß bei der 
Datumsangabe im Wenamun der Name des Herrschers fehle (S. 114-15). Tatsächlich kommt 
es gerade in administrativen Texten häufig vor, daß kein Königsname genannt ist, während 
fiktionale sich in vielen Fällen explizit unter einem bestimmten Herrscher situieren. 

Problematisch ist auch, inwieweit Ich-Erzähler sich in den Angaben auf das beschrän- 
ken, was sie aus ihrer eigenen Perspektive tatsächlich wissen können. Hier muß die Autorin 
fallweise heikel argumentieren, so z. B. S. 96, wo sie meint, die Gedanken des Starken von 
Retenu hätten sich Sinuhe über dessen Handeln erschlossen — in dem Ausmaß konkret 
genannter Details wie der Anstiftung durch die Sippe kann man sich das schwer vorstellen. 
Definitiv bedenklich wird ein solcher Ansatz angesichts des Papyrus Rylands IX, der 
üblicherweise nicht als fiktional eingestuft wird, aber zweifelsfrei auch über Ereignisse 
berichtet, bei denen der Ich-Erzähler weder anwesend war, noch plausibilisiert wird, wie er 
davon erfahren konnte. Auf S. 124-25 räumt die Autorin selbst „Inkonsistenzen“ ein, was 
Wenamuns Bericht über Dinge betrifft, von denen er nicht ohne weiteres wissen kann 
(z. B. die Rede des Ekstatikers, der gegen die Autorin allerdings nicht Tjekerbaal selbst ist). 
Ebenso ist die Existenz auf dem transportablen Medium Papyrus für Wenamun keinesfalls 
ein Fiktionalitätssignal, da dies für amtliche Berichte die normale Form darstellt. 

Einspruch erheben muß der Rezensent auch hinsichtlich der angeblichen „Halbwahrheit“, 
von der Sinuhe spricht. Die Autorin räumt diesem Begriff eine erhebliche Bedeutung für ihre 
Interpretation ein (S. 61, 98, 108-09, 161-62). Es sollte betont werden, daß diese Uberset- 
zung des ägyptischen Wortes jwms einzig aufgrund eben der Passage in der Sinuhe-Erzählung 
postuliert worden ist, aber nicht evident zu irgendeinem sonstigen Beleg des Wortes paßt. 
Da der Rezensent bereits in Die Welt des Orients 33 (2003), 154-55 Einspruch dagegen 


2 W, Helck, ‘Die Berufung des Vezirs W”. In O. Firchow (Hrsg.), Agyptologische Studien (Berlin 
1955), 107-17. 
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erhoben hat, ware im Sinne guter wissenschaftlicher Praxis von der Autorin zumindest eine 
explizite Begründung zu verlangen gewesen. 

Hier hat der Rezensent auch den Verdacht, daß die Autorin mit zweierlei Maß mißt, 
wenn sie bei Sinuhe annimmt, alle Angaben abgesehen von der expliziten „Halbwahrheit“ 
seien zuverlässig, dagegen dem Schiffbrüchigen, wenn er explizit behauptet, frei von Über- 
treibung zu sein, zunächst den Verdacht eben der Übertreibung unterstellt (S. 81), und 
ohne weitere Begründung den Verdacht dann S. 162 als Gewißheit darstellt. Urteilt die 
Autorin hier vielleicht zu sehr aus ihrer eigenen Perspektive, in der man von hervorragen- 
den Seeleuten nicht erwartet, daß ihr Schiff kentert (obgleich de facto bei Hochseeregatten 
auch heutzutage verschiedentlich ausgewiesene Segelspezialisten in Seenot geraten sind), 
weniger dagegen vor der Realität der Antike? 

Als Beispiel unreflektierten Herangehens der Autorin kann man beispielhaft auch erwäh- 
nen, wie sie S. 92 ein Datum, das einzig in einem ramessidischen Ostrakon erscheint, als 
Datum für das Ende der Flucht des Sinuhe in Betracht zieht — wer sich mit diesen Ostraka 
auskennt, dem sollte geläufig sein, daß Daten darauf als Explikation des Abschreibprozesses 
zu bewerten sind. 

Die Autorin hebt als ihr Verdienst hervor, daß sie durch Anwendung narratologischer 
Methoden auf das ägyptische Material neue Aufschlüsse zur Interpretation der Texte 
erbracht habe (S. 165). Demgegenüber hat der Rezensent am Ende der Lektüre den Ein- 
druck, zu den behandelten Texten nicht viel wirklich Neues gelernt zu haben, während die 
Subjektivität, welche die Autorin als Mangel traditioneller ägyptologischer Herangehens- 
weisen betrachtet, hier keineswegs ausgeräumt ist. 


Ägyptologisches Institut der Universität Heidelberg Joachim Friedrich Quack 


N. Taylor, Burning Questions: Identity and Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age Cremation 
Cemeteries, Universitätsforschungen zur prähistorischen Archäologie 286, Graduierten- 
schule Christian-Albrechts Universität Kiel, Human Development in Landscapes 7, 
Verlag Dr Rudolf Habelt, Bonn 2016, 171 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3- 
7749-4029-1 


The introduction brings definitions of the landscape, including environmental conditions, 
creation of cultural environment and of social environment. Of three clusters and three 
platforms of research, the ‘Society and reflection’, ‘Social space and landscape’ and 'Adapta- 
tion and innovations’ are especially mentioned as basic. Much is formulated in the Post- 
Processual newspeak, stemming from the so-called Post-Processual school; Ian Hodder is 
one of Nicole Taylor’s heroes, but she accepts other paradigms as being useful as well. 
The Bronze Age in Europe has traditionally been studied mainly from bronze objects and 
pottery uncovered in cemeteries, and only later were settlement sites becoming better known. 
Moreover, the traditional ‘fundamentalist’ approach stressed questions of the typology of the 
objects, of their relative chronology and of local differences, while other questions of social 
and cultural life, of social patterns, were much less in the focus of interest. This situation, 
despite of its positive results, left many important questions unanswered. The approaches of 
New, Processual and Post-Processual archaeologists, as well as other attempts to solve the 
problems, in which alternative strategies have been suggested, often lacked sufficiently deep 
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knowledge of the archaeological objects themselves and therefore provoked objections from 
the traditional connoisseurs. 

The present crisis reflects a situation in which the traditional methods cannot take us 
much further forward above the level reached by the previous generation. On the other 
hand, other approaches, including deduction from patterns derived from anthropology, 
even from living ethnographic societies, which can still be studied as contemporary to us, 
are not yet quite ripe to fulfil this task. But a crisis, a disease, may well open the way to 
its healing: the present situation should not be seen as only a problem, but rather as a 
challenge. One can certainly agree with T. that only an approach from different angles, 
using different methods, could in their complexity bring us forward in the knowledge of 
European Late Bronze and Early Iron Age prehistory. T. correctly stresses the necessity to 
use different paradigms, interdisciplinarity and other approaches; I would only add the 
Mediterranean written sources contemporary to European Late Bronze and Early Iron Age. 
The new analysis of two Urn field cemeteries in Lower Bavaria — Vollmarshausen and 
Kiinzing — has added some new aspects to the previous publications, while testing the valid- 
ity of earlier results. The book under review may be considered a useful contribution to 
the ongoing discussion. 


Charles University, Prague Jan Bouzek 


P. Thonemann, The Hellenistic World: Using Coins as Sources, Guides to the Coinage of the 
Ancient World, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2015, xxxi+230 pp., illustra- 
tions. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-107-45175-9 


This is the first volume in an ambitious series of Guides to the Coinage of the Ancient World, 
published by Cambridge University Press in conjunction with the American Numismatic 
Society. The aim of the series is to demonstrate the potential of ancient coinage as an impor- 
tant source of information for the study of the social, political, economic and cultural his- 
tory of ancient world. Accordingly, it provides students with an introduction to the main 
aspects of Hellenistic coinage, based on the most recent research, focusing on four major 
themes in contemporary Hellenistic history: globalisation, identity, political economy and 
ideology. 

Part I, ‘Globalization’ (pp. 1-42), considers the role played by the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great against Persia and the subsequent creation of his vast empire in the complicated 
processes that led to the forming Hellenistic world and which eventually might be encom- 
passed by the modern term ‘globalisation’. As Peter Thonemann convincingly demonstrates, 
the coins of Alexander turned out to have been an important factor in the transformation of 
the Greek coinage towards a peculiar medium, contributing to unifying Hellenistic society 
on an economic, political and cultural level, at the same time being some sort of marker 
reflecting the inner as well as outer limits of such an evolution. The geographical distribu- 
tion of the coins struck in the name of Alexander and his father Philip II, as well as appear- 
ance of imitative issues of these coins among the barbarians, could, according to T., have 
been used for the mapping and defining margins of the so-called ‘big’ Hellenistic world, 
where a kind of monetary “common language zone’ was developing. T. thoroughly analyses 
the best known examples of the imitative coinages, which he fairly considers to have been 
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rather a subject of status and prestige than real legal tender. However, in my view, he slightly 
crosses the line, when drawing the same conclusion for the aristocratic society of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus (pp. 36-37), which despite known connections with the barbarian 
chieftains remained nonetheless essentially Greek and undoubtedly highly monetised 

Part II, ‘Identity’ (pp. 43-107), deals with the transformation of coinage as an impor- 
tant instrument of the expression of the self-identity experienced during the Hellenistic 
period. T. shows that idea of deliberate suppression of civic coinages by royal power does 
not conform with reality. During the 3rd century BC, Greek cities chose new way in rep- 
resentation of their civic identities, namely through the so-called ‘civic Alexanders’. The 
emergence of these homogenous coins modelled after the silver tetradrachms of Alexander, 
differing only by additional symbols, letters and monograms, reflected a new emphasis on 
the cities’ collective identity, which fitted well in the wider picture of shifts in the society 
of the time. This pattern changed in the 2nd century BC, when civic communities were 
trying to represent themselves on the international level through placing on coins images of 
local deities with relevant accompanying legends or striking various ‘festival’ issues promot- 
ing local cults, games etc. Federal coinages were playing an important role in this process 
as well. T. offers an extremely interesting discussion regarding the federal issues of the 
Aetolian League, the deliberately uniform character of which has been considered as expres- 
sion of the national identity of all Aetolians. On the other side, the outer appearance of the 
prolific coin issues of the Achaean League accentuated its character as a freewill alliance of 
independent poleis. Taking into consideration the uneasy question of identity expression 
through coins, one should be cautious: sometimes the inner content and meaning of the 
messages transmitted by the coins did not correspond with their outer features, which were 
Greek in style and form. This remark is, first, about coinages of the Hellenising states of 
non-Greek origin, such as Persia, Parthia and Bactria in the East, and Carthage in the 
West. Use of the coins with the Greek types in these cases was not so much a sign of 
Hellenisation as of adaptation, and exercising the universal and well-understandable sym- 
bolic language of the local autonomy. 

Part III, ‘Political Economy’ (pp. 109-41), poses to some extent traditional questions 
that have been hotly debated in the scholarly literature in recent decades. Were ancient 
governments acquainted with the notion of monetary policy and such terms as ‘inflation’, 
‘liquidity’ and so on? Or were they acting in the economic sphere intuitively, just respond- 
ing to the challenges of the moment and everyday practical needs? T. supposes that there 
are good reasons to think that Hellenistic states were not conducting deliberate monetary 
policy and normally were striking coins mainly to satisfy immediate demand. The 
currency systems of the Seleucid state and Ptolemaic Egypt receive special discussion in 
this chapter. They are considered as examples of open (former) and closed (latter) or 
‘epichoric’ monetary Hellenistic economies. The absence of natural sources of silver and 
the necessity of preventing its outflow from the country were, in T.” view, the main rea- 
son why the Ptolemies chose and explored a closed currency system. Another question 
raised by T. is the role bronze and small-denomination silver coins played in Greek cities 
during the Hellenistic period. Statistics show that foreign coins made up to 20-22% of 
all finds of bronze coins in the Greek cities of Asia Minor and mainland Greece. These 
figures lead to the natural conclusion that foreign bronze coins were accepted and circu- 
lated at the markets of these poleis. This is noteworthy, since ancient bronze coinage 
essentially had the character of token money and, as T. rightly remarks, its circulation in 
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other places could have been regulated either by the local authorities, which under some 
conditions officially allowed the inflow of such coins into the city, or by the social net- 
work of the polis as a community of citizens who knew and trusted each other in doing 
everyday business and accepting various means of payment. 

Part IV, ‘Ideology’ (pp. 143-90), touches in the first place on the main aspects of royal 
ideology, which were transmitted through Hellenistic coins. All elements of coin iconogra- 
phy carried their own ideological meaning. T. distinguishes three key points in this respect: 
charismatic individualism, dynastic continuity and familial solidarity. Each of these traits is 
vividly exemplified in the following narrative. On the whole, according to T., ‘... Hellenis- 
tic royal coinages ...ultimately served to express a single common style and ideology of 
kingship’ (p. 153), thus reflecting the general origin of all the Hellenistic powers from the 
empire of Alexander the Great. 

There is a brief but useful ‘Guide to further reading’ as well as three appendices com- 
piled by Andrew Meadows: ‘Glossary of numismatic terms’; ‘Denominational systems’; 
“The manufacture and material of ancient coinage’. The book ends with a bibliography 
containing an extensive list of the main publications on the subject during last three decades 
(pp. 201-22), and an index (pp. 223-30). 

This succinct book, whose main audience will be students of numismatics, is written 
at a highly professional scholarly level but in lively and clear language. Its excellent black- 
and-white photographs of first-class coins from the world-renowned collection of the 
American Numismatic Society are supplied with spacious captions. One can only wish for 
the successful continuation of this undoubtedly useful series, which plays so important a 
role in the promotion of numismatic knowledge. 


Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei Kovalenko 


A. Twardecki (ed.), Tyritake: Antique Site at Cimmerian Bosporus, Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference, Warsaw, 27-28 November 2013, The National Museum in 
Warsaw, Warsaw 2014, 222 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-83- 
7100-980-8 


The book under review represents the accumulated results of the field and research investi- 
gation of the ancient city of Tyritake, conducted in the frames of a joint project by the 
National Museum in Warsaw and the Kerch Historical-Cultural Museum from 2008 to 
2013. It comprises the papers of Polish, Ukrainian, Russian and German scholars that were 
delivered at an international conference held in Warsaw. The wide scope of the problems 
and issues addressed in the papers and the complex approach to the subject they demon- 
strate are noteworthy. As well as works dealing with either general questions of the city’s 
history during different epochs or with the analysis of specific categories of archaeological 
material originating from Tyritake, articles devoted to new data on the fortifications of 
Tanais and Greek colonisation in the Cimmerian Bosporus have been included. 

The paper by G. Ivakin ‘Polish archaeological mission “Tyritake” — a new step in Ukrainian- 
Polish scientific relations’ (pp. 9-13) may be considered as some sort of introduction 
offering an survey of modern joint Polish-Ukrainian archaeological co-operation, the chrono- 
logical scope of which embraces period from the Bronze Age to the emergence of the 
Kievan Rus. 
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The Polish Director of the project, A. Twardecki, contributes “The ancient site of 
Tyritake in the Cimmerian Bosporus, Polish excavations 2008-2013’ (pp. 15-46), a 
detailed description of the main results of the field work of the Polish side. The chronology 
of the first fortifications of the city can now be re-dated to the end of the 6th century BC 
(p. 27, n. 4). Discovery of a sacrificial pit containing the remains of the four horses, an 
analogy to which was found earlier in Panticapaeum, suggests that this area was an open 
temenos, and House A, excavated there by Gaidukevich, has been interpreted tentatively as 
a temple (pp. 37-38). 

Twardecki is followed by Ukrainian Director V. Zin’ko, “Tyritake in Archaic times’ 
(pp. 47-62). He summarises the results of the recent Ukrainian and Polish field work 
regarding the Archaic history of the city. The initial stage of the city’s existence was marked 
by the construction of the semi-dugouts in the second third of the 6th century. BC. Zin’ko 
specifies the foundation date of Tyritake as ca. 565-560 BC. Above-ground building started 
here ca. 530 BC. At the end of the 6th century BC a defence wall was erected and by the 
end of the first quarter of the 5th century the city had been destroyed by military attack like 
many other Bosporan settlements at this period. In the small note, “The name Turitake in 
the toponymical system of the North Pontic area’ (pp. 63-66), V. Yailenko focuses on the 
linguistic analysis of the city name and quite convincingly demonstrates its origin from 
Thracian-Dacian toponymy with the meaning ‘glorious by its force’. 

A. Buiskikh, in ‘On a typical ceramic deposit of the 6th century BC in the northern 
Black Sea territory: Olbia Pontike and Tyritake’ (pp. 67-81), offers a new approach to the 
investigation of the painted imported pottery of the late Archaic period. Establishing a set 
of master types of such vessels can be used for comparative research on any ceramic collec- 
tion from a Greek apoikia in the region. By comparing the content of pottery collections it 
should be possible to establish the founding date of any colony in the area (p. 68). Buiskikh 
undertakes such a comparison with the ceramic collections from Olbia and Tyritake and 
comes to the conclusion that the second quarter of the 6th century BC (closer to the 
middle of the century) was the most likely date for the foundation of the latter, which 
conforms quite well to the revised chronology put forward by Zin’ko (above). 

The contribution by W. Terlikowski and K. Wasilewski, “Technical and formal issues of 
conservation, reconstruction and protection of ancient masonry in trench XXVII on the 
archaeological site in Tyritake’ (pp. 83-94), deals with practical matters concerning preser- 
vation of the ancient building masonry and turning excavation sites into open-air muse- 
ums. It gives an exemplary case of the maintenance and further use of this sort of archaeo- 
logical heritage for the good of the future generations. 

The next five contributions concern the characteristics of various categories of finds 
made during period of excavations. A. Zin’ko describes results of the rescue excavations on 
the city necropolis conducted in 2007, 2009, 2011-2012 (‘Research on the Tyritake necrop- 
olis: pp. 95-110). M. Matera analyses a small collection of the ceramic stamps (13) from 
Polish excavations (‘Ceramic stamps from Polish excavations at Tyritake. Preliminary pre- 
sentation’: pp. 111-32), which brings the conclusion that the structure of amphorae import 
here did not differ greatly from that in other centres of the northern Black Sea littoral. 
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M. Kotin, ‘Handmade ware from Tyritake: Results of six years of work in trench XXVIT 
(pp. 133-55), tries to classify the products of local potters, though not wholly successful. It 
was odd to me that handmade pots composed a subdivision of dishes, a statement repeated 
several times (pp. 134, 144, 149), though the author underlines that pots are represented 
by closed vessels (p. 134). Judging by the drawings, there are no differences between the 
vessels, divided in two categories and called in one case (Fig. 4.4) mugs, in another, pots 
(Fig. 6.2). The capital of the Scythian kingdom in the Crimea, Neapolis, is referred to as 
‘Naples’, which could confuse the inexperienced reader. The bibliography accompanying 
the article is not reliable either, as the place of publication of some important works (for 
example, by Kastanayan and Marchenko) is erroneously indicated as ‘Lvov’, though it 
should have been ‘Leningrad’. 

I. Głuszek (‘The collection of Black-figured pottery from Tyritake’: pp. 157-78) and 
A. Kotina (‘Collection of terracotta figurines excavated in the ancient city of Tyritake 
[Trench XXVII, 2008-2013]’: pp. 179-86) provide detailed and up-to-date descriptions of 
small collections of finds, which, no doubt, will be of interest to specialists. 

The final papers, though devoted to the archaeology of other areas of the northern Black 
Sea littoral, are not cuckoos in the nest as they too represent the results of collaboration 
between scholars from different countries. S. Naumenko and T. Scholl (New data on the 
fortifications of Tanais from the last five years of excavations': pp. 187—201) report on the 
results of the recent Russian-Polish excavations conducted in Tanais and investigating for- 
tifications of the three parts of the city, Eastern Tanais, Western Tanais and the western 
suburbs. The most interesting discovery was made during 2008-2010, when the north- 
eastern corner of Western Tanais was uncovered to reveal the diateichisma that had been 
built between two systems, that of the citadel of the Eastern city and Western Tanais. 

U. Schlotzhauer and D. Zhuravlev (‘Greek colonization in the Cimmerian Bosporus: 
Russian-German interdisciplinary investigations in southern Russia’: pp. 203-19) outlines 
progress made during fulfilment of an extremely successful project that led to considerable 
change in our view of the ways and directions of Greek colonisation in the eastern part of 
the northern Black Sea littoral. 

The list of abbreviations at the end of the volume is woefully inconsistent. For example, 
abbreviations of the same Russian edition are, without need, given twice, in English trans- 
lation and in Latin transliteration of the Russian title. Heavier and more attentive editing 
would have avoided such annoying inconsistencies as using both ‘semi-dugout’ and ‘pit- 
house' for structures of the same type depicted on neighbouring figures (pp. 50-51), or 
"before 565—560 BC' and 'about 565—560 BC' as the founding date of Tyritake in the same 
chapter (pp. 51, 61). 

The numerous colour and black-and-white illustrations of good quality are an undoubted 
merit of this book, which as a whole represents an important contribution to our knowl- 
edge regarding the history and archaeology of one of the small cities of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus not well known to a wider academic audience. 


Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei Kovalenko 
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T. Ulbert (ed.), Forschungen in Resafa-Sergiupolos: Al-Mundir-Bau und Nekropole vor dem 
Nordtor (T. Ulbert and M. Konrad, with contributions by F. Arnold et al.); Basilika C 
(T. Ulbert, with a contribution by D. Kurapkat), RESAFA 7, Deutsches Archäologisches 
Institut, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2016, x+154 pp., illustrations, 95 plates 
(some in colour), 6 inserts in end-pocket. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-046746-8 


This volume marks the conclusion of the German Archaeological Institute’s research pro- 
gramme at Resafa, directed since 1975 by Thilo Ulbert. It is concerned with the last two 
major buildings to be studied, Basilica C within the city walls and the ‘Al-Mundhir’ build- 
ing outside to the north, by the road leading to the Euphrates, and in the area of the 
Northern Necropolis, also studied in this volume. Of the two buildings Basilica C is 
the more straightforward. It is the smallest of the major churches within the city, situated 
close to the eastern city gate and immediately to the south of the main east-west road of 
the city’s street system. It has a normal basilical plan of nave and two aisles separated by 
internal colonnades. It measures externally 36.80 m long by 19.50 m wide. The central 
nave tapers from 8.25 m wide at its eastern end to 7.80 m at the west. The southern aisle 
reduces from 4.25 m at the eastern end to 3.90 m at the west, while the northern aisle is a 
constant 4.10 m wide. The colonnades lead from cruciform piers at their western end 
which separate the narthex from the main section of the church. The eastern end termi- 
nates in an internal apse with side rooms to north and south. 

The eastern end is relatively well preserved, with three window openings in the external 
wall of the apse and two wall courses surviving above them. The rest of the church survives 
only up to the first or occasionally the second wall course above the level of the slab paved 
floor. Of the two rows each of seven columns separating nave and aisles only the bases 
survive in situ, together with a single drum of the easternmost column on the southern side. 
The preservation of the eastern end appears to be due to its having been converted into 
a house after the destruction of the church. The church shows signs of repairs probably 
after earthquake damage. 

There is extremely little evidence for the architecture of the main body of the church. 
Apart from the single drum nothing of the columns survives, and none of the capitals. 
A fragment of a capital from one of the west end piers was found incorporated into a post 
destruction building outside the church. Inside the church the wall were decorated, it is 
stated, with a cladding of alternating rows of white and red marble slabs, though there is no 
description or illustration of them. There is no report of any surviving elements from the 
roof. Other decoration included mosaics in the apse, the few fallen fragments of which are 
illustrated in a colour plate. It would appear that the columns and capitals were removed 
— presumably for reuse — at some point. It is tempting to suggest that they could have been 
of superior stone but the surviving drum tells against this. Even so, the wall cladding, 
attested by the dowel holes for fixing it to the walls, suggests expensive decoration, in keep- 
ing with the wealth of Resafa/Sergioupolis as a place of pilgrimage to the tomb of its local 
martyr, St Sergius. Other surviving elements are from the ambo, situated in the centre of 
the church, and the bishop’s throne in the apse. 

There is no firm evidence for the date of the original construction, put approximately 
at the middle of the 6th century. There is clear evidence for the subsequent modification of 
the presbyterium. 
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In addition to the church, on its west and south sides there was an extended portico, 
turning to the west at its southern end. This is shown in the restoration drawings of the 
church which give a probable idea of its appearance even if the precise details and propor- 
tions cannot be proved. 

The Al-Mundhir building is less straightforward. Measuring 20.5 x 17.70 m, with walls 
0.90 m thick it has a cross in square plan, with a central square 6.45 x 6.45 m, demarcated 
by four cruciform piers linked by arches. To the sides of this square are rectangular spaces 
to north and south giving access to smaller square rooms in the corners. The eastern rectan- 
gular space opens onto an apse with two windows in its external wall. This apse is con- 
tained within the prolongation of the main square (which explains why the full plan has 
greater length than width) and is flanked by small rectangular rooms. Three of the corner 
rooms are roofed with surviving stone constructed domes. The vaulted roof of the southern 
side room survives; its equivalent on the north side, together with the dome of the north- 
west corner, has disappeared. There is a door at the western end, but the main entrance was 
a door on the south side. The outer south eastern room was covered with a vault terminat- 
ing in semi-domes. The course above the four arches that form the sides of the central 
room survives; above this course comes a second course, not so high but decorated with 
a continuous moulding. No clear illustration of this moulding is given in the book, unfor- 
tunately; in the cross-sections on Tafs. 21, 22, 23 and 24 of the four sides it appears to be 
a round section surmounted by a cavetto and then a flat taenia. Such a course should be 
followed by an attic course, almost certainly with window openings. The upper surface of 
the surviving course can be seen in Taf. 11b, but it is rather weathered and the bedding 
for the missing window course cannot be discerned. It is surprising that this course has 
entirely disappeared while the course beneath survives. It is consequently impossible to 
decide for certain what came above it to form the roof of the central square. Felix Arnold, 
who contributes a section on the reconstruction of the building, gives, with no definite 
preference, the alternatives of a pyramidal roof supported on beams and presumably tiled, 
or a dome, presumably of stone, given the stone vaults and small domes of the side and 
corner rooms. It is a pity that there appears to have been no surviving debris from this roof 
which could have been recorded. 

The capitals of all the four-sided cruciform piers survive and are all illustrated with 
photographs and drawings, and are of local early Byzantine type with two rows of outward 
turning lotus leaves, a simplified version of Corinthian. The piers themselves are relatively 
squat: the building has a general feeling of massiveness in its architecture, which has doubt- 
less contributed to its relatively good state of preservation. 

The building gets its present name from an inscription on a band of carved decoration 
which runs round the apse below its semi dome. It is at the centre of the apse, over the 
window openings and the pier that separates them. It is an acclamation: NIKA H TYXH 
AAAMOYNAAPOY. This is discussed by Pierre-Louis Gautier who points out that the 
formation is akin to acclamations in the imperial Hippodrome. 

The purpose and intent of the building has been much discussed. Obviously, it has the 
plan of a cross in square church, complete with apse, but has none of the fittings or features 
required for a church. It is situated in the area of the north cemetery, whose excavation is 
also published in this volume and which also includes quarries. The burials in part predate 
the building and include a grave which was emptied and filled in when the building was 
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constructed over it. Alamoundaros is identified with Al-Mundhir III, ruler of the Ghassa- 
nid tribe and their allies recruited by Constantinople as Jimitanei defending the Euphrates 
frontier against the Persians. The alliance subsequently broke down, with a plot to assasi- 
nate him, but he was subsequently, in AD 575, restored, his royal status recognised and his 
adherence to Monophysitism tolerated. His failure, along with the future emperor Maurice, 
in an attack on Ctesiphon, led to his downfall and final removal. The function of the build- 
ing is discussed by Michaela Konrad in her account of the north cemetery. She prefers the 
identification of it as Al-Mundhir’s principia and praetorium, from which he would have 
exercised his military and political functions as an ally of the emperor. She discusses this in 
the context of Late Roman military architecture and Arab Palatial architecture. All the 
examples whose plans she illustrates in Beilage 4 (except perhaps example 8, Qasr Bani 
Muqatil) share with the Resafa building the concept of a hall terminating in an apse, but 
are either plain rooms or basilica type with internal colonnades dividing nave and aisles. 
None have the cross in square plan of the Resafa building. Many examples are contained 
within larger complexes while Al-Mundhir’s building stands alone, albeit with an assembly 
ground space in front of its north side. 

Alternative functions could be as a ‘grave chapel’ or even as a church. Perhaps the 
Monophysite aspect should be taken into account which might explain its position outside 
the (Orthodox) walled city. Another possibility is that it was left unfinished on Al-Mun- 
dhir’s disgrace and removal to Constantinople: this might well explain the apparent absence 
of the attic storey and the roof. Whatever the explanation the position of the building 
outside the walls in the vicinity of the cemetery is strange. Even so, the inscription on the 
apse, obviously part of the original design, militates against a religious function for the 
building. It does seem most likely to have been an audience hall for Al-Mundhir with an 
assembly place outside for his Ghassanid /imitanei. 

This book forms an excellent culmination for the research project at Resafa. The sadness 
is the present inaccessibility of such an important site, the uncertainty of its fate and the 
well-being of its present inhabitants, as Ulbert points out in his introduction. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


K. Vacharopoulou, Conservation of Classical Monuments in the Mediterranean Region: 
A Study of Anastylosis with Case Studies from Greece and Turkey, BAR International 
Series 2800, British Archaeological Reports, Oxford 2106, vii+251 pp., colour illustra- 
tions. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-1485-3 


Louvrage est la publication de la thése de doctorat de Kalliopi Vacharopoulou soutenue en 
2006. L'objet de ce livre est de faire le point sur l'anastylose tant d'un point de vue concep- 
tuel que pratique avec l'étude de quelques cas concrets en Gréce et en Turquie. Le sujet, 
quoique aride, méritait une synthèse permettant de comprendre les enjeux de cette pra- 
tique, les problémes auxquels les différents acteurs sont confrontés et les solutions qui ont 
été choisies selon les cas. L'auteur souligne dés l'introduction toute l'ambiguité du terme 
'anastylose' dont la définition pose elle-méme probléme, en particulier d'une langue à une 
autre. V. a notamment effectué un énorme travail de recontextualisation dans le cadre des 
différentes chartes de protection du patrimoine. Elle présente ensuite les raisons et les buts 
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de l’anastylose afin d’expliquer ce qui peut motiver une telle opération. Pour ce faire, elle 
en développe les principes directeurs: intervention minimum, respect de l'authenticité, 
réversibilité, respect de la structure du monument. Le respect de l'authenticité est probable- 
ment le principe ouvrant sur le plus de débats. Il renvoie en effet à la fois à la facon dont 
devait étre remonté le monument — avec la question de si l'on doit laisser visible ou au 
contraire masquer les parties neuves — et à la fois au pourcentage limite de blocs retrouvés 
permettant l'anastylose ou non. Ce souci fait également surgir des réflexions sur l'esthétique 
et le concept de création de ruines modernes. L’anastylose étant considérée comme une 
méthode de conservation, elle entre en concurrence avec d'autres pratiques, notamment 
celles d'intervention minimum, de ruines maítrisées, de restauration, de reconstruction, 
de conservation et de stabilisation. Avec l'anastylose le lien est particulierement fort entre la 
préservation et la valorisation des monuments. 

Parmi les considérations pratiques devant étre étudiées avant le début des travaux et 
permettant de déterminer leur ligne d'exécution, l'auteur déplore le manque de prise en 
compte de l'opinion publique. Il s'agit là d'un sujet qui revient de maniére récurrente dans 
l'ouvrage. Selon V., en plus des experts des différentes spécialités et des associations ou des 
représentants locaux, il faudrait inclure de maniére plus importante le public dans les dis- 
cussions qui définissent la ligne de conduite des restaurations. Si l'intégration de l'opinion 
générale sur les besoins du public en termes de valorisation et de médiation nous semble 
pertinente, de méme que l'information sur les sites tout au long des travaux, l'avis du public 
sur la restauration nous parait bien moins nécessaire. 

La deuxième partie du livre est consacrée à des études de cas: en Grèce (Acropole 
d’Athénes, Epidaure et Rhodes) au chapitre 4 et en Turquie (Ephése, Pergame et Sagalassos) 
au chapitre 5. La démarche est alors intéressante puisque V. réapplique les questions qu'elle 
avait développées aux chapitres précédents à plusieurs cas pratiques. Elle présente les 
réflexions ayant mené les autorités concernées à choisir l'anastylose, les étapes de réflexions 
qui ont ensuite défini la procédure pratique puis sa mise en oeuvre. Plusieurs anastyloses 
réalisées ces dernières années sont en réalité faites sur des monuments ayant déjà été remon- 
tés par le passé mais oü les méthodes qui furent employées ont provoqué une mauvaise 
conservation du monument (allant par là à l'inverse de l'un des objectifs de l'anastylose telle 
qu'elle est aujourd'hui définie). Les anastyloses modernes ont alors pour objectif de sauver 
ces monuments par de la restauration, une stabilisation de l'édifice et des méthodes de 
préservation conformes à la charte de Venise. 

Aprés un bilan auprés des professionnels et du public, les deux derniers chapitres du 
livre font une synthése de l'anastylose théorique et pratique afin d'aboutir à un guide de 
planification et de réalisation des travaux. Les idées présentées sont intéressantes, mais 
parfois redondantes par rapport aux chapitres précédents. Enfin, plus d'un tiers du livre est 
consacré aux annexes. L'auteur y intègre les formulaires qu'elle a utilisés pour les enquêtes 
qu'elle a menées aussi bien auprés des professionnels que du grand public et les réponses 
qu'elle a reçues. Elle présente les chartes de conservation sur lesquelles elle a fondé la partie 
théorique de son travail et donne un historique des anastyloses antérieures des sites dont elle 
a fait l'étude. Il est d'ailleurs étrange d'avoir séparé cette partie de son étude de cas. 

L'ouvrage est intéressant et traite tous les aspects du sujet. L'aspect extrêmement métho- 
dique a beaucoup de mérite, mais il aurait peut-étre fallu reprendre un plan qui rappelle 
trop celui de la thése pour rendre l'ensemble plus fluide et facile de manipulation avec 
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moins de redondances. Enfin, on ne peut que regretter que l'auteur n’ait pas mis à jour ses 
études de cas. En dix ans, les travaux sur les sites de restauration ont beaucoup avancé ou 
se sont achevés. Quant aux monuments dont la restauration était déjà terminée au moment 
de la rédaction de la thése, il aurait été pertinent d'aller observer leur apparence plus récente 
et la facon dont les restaurations étaient aujourd'hui accueillies et présentées au public. 
La qualité médiocre des illustrations est également dommage. 


Ausonius UMR 5607 CNRS, Université Bordeaux Montaigne Audrey Dubernet 


J. Valeva, E. Nankov and D. Graninger (eds.), A Companion to Ancient Thrace, Blackwell 
Companions to the Ancient World, Wiley Blackwell, Malden, MA/Oxford/Chichester 
2015, xx+487 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-4443-5104-0 


In this addition to the Blackwell Companions to the Ancient World the editors declare their 
intention to bring ancient Thrace out of its marginality in Western scholarship. The Pref- 
ace states that the focus is on the new discoveries of Bulgarian archaeology and the incor- 
poration of the new data in Thracian studies. It says nothing about the difficult choices 
made or what this companion is actually about,' but is possible to infer that this endeavour 
seeks to emancipate, sometimes obviously, sometimes implicitly, contemporary academic 
studies on Thracian antiquity from the theories of the Bulgarian Thracological School. 
Active in the 1970s and 1980s, this School imposed its readings on a great number of 
archaeological finds and produced a great amount of popular knowledge filling up the 
national discourse with pride. A Companion to Ancient Thrace is divided into five sections 
with 29 chapters whose content makes visible a new set of questions posed on Thrace in 
antiquity as a whole. 

Part I. “Thrace and the Thracians’, consists of three chapters. “The Introduction to 
Studying Ancient Thrace’ (N. Theodossiev) is rather indistinct as it lacks the reflexivity 
characteristic of this kind of analyses — questions of methodology, the institutional organi- 
sation of historical and archaeological scholarship producing knowledge on antiquity in 
different ideological contexts. Critical views already exist and they are important in order to 
clarify the use of concepts that explain the various phenomena.’ At least it is clear today 
that different contexts generate different types of knowledge: the context of the knowledge 
about ancient Thrace in the Mycenaean age is not the same as the context creating 20th- 
century knowledge before and after the Second World War in Bulgaria and beyond. 

This long view approach to studying Thrace in antiquity — an outdated intellectual con- 
ception in itself — is not, however, an obstacle to a more constructivist and instrumentalist 
approach to research in the next two chapters, ‘Geography’ (J. Bouzek and D. Graninger) 
and ‘Ethnicity and Ethne’ (Graninger). They reveal explicitly the fundamental understand- 
ing that the geographical and historical realities are not self-evident and that they are under- 
stood through different contexts. They bring out questions on boundaries and political 


! J. Roisman and I. Worthington (eds.), A Companion to Ancient Macedonia (Malden, MA/ 
Oxford 2010). 

2 T. Marinov, ‘Ancient Thrace in the Modern Imagination’. In R. Daskalov and A. Vezenkov 
(eds.), Entangled Histories of the Balkans III. Shared Pasts, Disputed Legacies (Leiden 2015), 10-117. 
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fragmentation of different sorts which create different layers of complexity.? ‘Geography’ is 
a successful illustration of reconciling a broad synoptic view, including discussion of climate 
and natural resources, using two places in Thrace — Koprivlen and Apollonia Pontica — as 
case studies. It tests the impact of physical geography on settlement life and networks of 
communication and exchange in the Late Bronze Age in a local context. “Ethnicity and 
Ethne’ is rightly critical of primordialist blood-and-soil models of the study of ethnic 
groups still prevailing in many academic fields including Bulgarian scholarship. Based on 
radical revisions in the research of ethnicity in the ancient Mediterranean this chapter is in 
position to affect fundamentally this perspective with the new instrumentalist models of 
study. Based on case studies, different kinds of synchrony and diachrony in the nature of 
sources can be clarified, as well as the place of Thracian antiquity in the entangled histories 
of the Balkans.* 

Part II, ‘History’, offers in five chapters a comprehensive overview of the political history 
of ancient Thrace from the ‘Early History of Thrace to the Murder of Kotys I (360 BCE)’ 
(M. Zahrnt), via the events leading to Koroupedion (360-281 BC) (P. Delev), thence the 
beginning of the Third Mithradatic War (281-73 BC) (Delev) and Roman Thrace 
(I. Lozanov), to Thrace in late antiquity (B. Dumanov). Although the historians constantly 
bemoan the sad state of extant sources and never miss an opportunity to note that ‘ancient 
Thracians had no literature, not even script — neither do we know of any Greek and Latin 
author who wrote about Thracian history’, they use the traditional culture-historical 
approach to extract ‘maximum’ information for events from uninformed, fragmented or 
dubious texts written by outsiders with their own perspectives on the Thracians. This con- 
stant complaint about sources reveals a lack of reflexively organised discussion on their 
nature. The applied culture-historical approach leads them to recording a great number of 
routine conflicts mentioned in many ‘sources’ (i.e. narrative texts). The competence of the 
authors of these sources needs to be studied as well: synchronic or diachronic to different 
events, they seem to supply historians with valuable ‘sources’ for Thracian history. The 
applied culture-historical approach always suits the effort to testify to ‘cultural and probably 
also ethnic continuity leading into the Bulgarian Middle Ages’. As a whole the historians 
are not concerned with notions of continuity, society, culture, community, city, people, 
tribe or nation as phenomena, which today are considered to belong to different categories 
and to lead to a multi-dimensionalism of historical knowledge. 

Part III, ‘Evidence’, is representative of the archaeological repertoire which focuses on 
settlements and settlement system, dolmens and rock-cut monuments, ritual pits, tomb 
architecture, decoration of the Thracian chamber tombs, gold, silver and bronze vessels, 
adornments, pottery, inscriptions and numismatic material. From a methodological point 
of view there is no evidence which is neutral: the main questions are how we obtain them 
to represent different phenomena, what kind of knowledge they produce, who needs this 
knowledge, and who and how one uses it. In other words, most of the surveys lack critical 
discussions of the data and therefore most of them offer abundant detailed information 
which fails to answer the main question — evidence for what? This question is inevitably 


3 On contemporary knowledge of boundaries, see F. Barth, Ethnic Groups and Boundaries. The 
Social Organization of Culture Difference (Boston 1969). 


4 Marinov, as in n. 2. 
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associated with the assessment of literary, epigraphic, numismatic and archaeological data, 
and the mechanisms and the limits of their use in different interpretative models. 

A significant set of evidence provides knowledge about ‘Settlements’ (H. Popov). The 
focus is on the archaeological data which offers knowledge about the range of different 
types of settlements, characteristic for the settlement system and revealing different func- 
tions: trade operations or different manufacturing industries. This data is inevitably associ- 
ated with the demographic factor which is inferred probably from Herodotus’ text as 
‘apparently numerous Thracians’. This kind of suggestion lacks a set of demographic data 
and the instrument for its examination. The rightly noted unsatisfactorily documented 
village system marks a serious gap in the assessment of the settlement system in Thrace and 
its functioning. The interpretative model suggests the idea of continuity, direct or indirect. 
The continuity between main Thracian settlements called ‘tribal centres’, ‘royal’ residences 
and ‘cities’ is seen in the context of the agency of Macedonian rule which is much more 
complex phenomenon. Therefore a critical discussion on the role of Macedonia in the 
Balkan context is a requisite perspective. 

‘Dolmens and Rock-Cut Monuments’ (G. Nekhrizov) and ‘Ritual Pits’ (R. Georgieva) 
are seen as complexes considered traditionally as characteristic of Thracian culture and 
therefore associated with cults and ritual functions: following in general pre-war interpre- 
tations, enriched with the Bulgarian Thracological theories associating them with the 
omnipresent cult of the Great Mother Goddess. In the presentation of the archaeological 
phenomenon called ‘ritual pits’ possible answers are offered — the hypothetical existence of 
an invisible boundary between profane and sacred, rational and irrational. The inverted 
commas however open up a possibility for different interpretations. Discussing critically 
colonisation and trade mechanisms, C. Tzochev (Chapter 27) follows different paths of 
interpretation of the data, in which he considers the interpretation as ‘pit sanctuaries’ rash. 
The link between these two interpretations opens up the way to a more extensive and 
detailed dialogue on their function in a comparative perspective. 

Another set of evidence is represented by “Tomb Architecture’ (D. Stoyanova). Detailed 
study of the components of the Thracian tombs reveals a context of common tendencies in 
the eastern Mediterranean in funerary architecture, inferring the development of local vari- 
ants. Stoyanova rightly questions easy identifications of archaeological with some other 
kind of data (for example, the date of Seuthes III’ death) but uses unquestionably the 
identification of the Getic centre with the so-called Helis. The essay raises the important 
problem concerning identification of archaeological material with textual narratives. The 
other set of evidence concerns “The Decoration of Thracian Chamber Tombs’ (J. Valeva). 
Treated as a separate phenomenon, the interpretation focuses mainly on different kinds of 
symbolisms derived from Greek narrative contexts and thus follows the traditional culture- 
historical methodology. In the next chapter, on ‘Gold, Silver, and Bronze Vessels’, the same 
author presents them in the traditional descriptive manner, seeking to explain the local 
idiosyncrasies. Persian, Anatolian and Greek influences are considered to be fundamental in 
shaping the Thracian culture idiom. 

An important set of evidence is associated with ‘Adornments’ (M. Tonkova). They are 
categorised with an emphasis on socio-political context in order to trace the major develop- 
ments and influences in jewellery fashion in Thrace. This approach makes it possible to 
reveal the characteristics of a society instead of discussing origins and influences. 
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The systematic study of ‘Pottery’ (A. Bozhkova) shows that this kind of evidence is helpful 
to resolve different problems concerning various changes reflecting general tendencies in the 
ancient Mediterranean, such as the steadiness of the market offered by the region of Thrace. 

The chapter on ‘Inscriptions’ (D. Dana) comprises a wide spectrum of use of inscrip- 
tions, including those from the Roman period. It is the best example of presenting a type 
of evidence and discussing its nature. Thus, it becomes clear what kind of questions and 
studies might be based on it. Revealing the nature of the epigraphic data, Dana questions 
the created and actively disseminated image of the Thracian non-literary society which fits 
into the pattern of the so-called ‘silent people of the Mediterranean’. The chapter mobilises 
different kinds of inscriptions to raise questions about the spread literacy in Thrace. It 
concerns the diffusion of Greek language and the respective writing practices — coin leg- 
ends, inscriptions, hundreds of graffiti on vessels, jewels and armour (helmets, swords, etc.). 
The chapter lacks, however, even a glance at the nature of the Thracian language, which 
has always been in the discussion optics of modern linguistics. 

Coinage as evidence is presented in the ‘Introduction to the Numismatics of Thrace 
530 BCE-46 CE’ (E. Paunov). This contains a useful numismatic history of Thrace, intro- 
ducing briefly the main scholarly problems and key bibliography for the numismatics of 
ancient Thrace. It presents chronologically in detail the royal and tribal coinage — minting, 
material, traffic, etc. 

The six chapters in Part IV, devoted to ‘Influence and Interaction’, are of key impor- 
tance and successfully realised: Thrace was never an isolated area, therefore it is important 
to study the main sites of interaction — Greek colonists, Athens, Persia, Macedonia, Scythia 
and the Celtic presence in this part of the Balkans. The first, “The Greek Colonists’ 
(M. Damyanov), is devoted to issues of Greek colonisation, revealing various mechanisms 
of community coexistence: after centuries it became clear that the Geeks were no longer 
‘colonists’ but had become just another native community. In ‘Athens’ (M. Sears), another 
set of evidence discusses processes of hybridisation resulting in manifold cultural entangle- 
ment. ‘Persia’ (M. Vassileva) considers more complicated influences based on interaction 
between the Achaemenid and the Greek society in the formation of the Odrysian kingdom. 
It opens the way to a more detailed study of the gift-exchange phenomenon debated else- 
where in this volume. Gift-exchange might be considered as an essential prerequisite for 
establishing commercial relations, as was the case of Greek colonisation (Tzochev). An 
important comparison is presented in “Thracian and Macedonian Kingship’ (W. Greenwalt) 
where political structures and religion as ideology are discussed. It opens up a perspective 
for the necessary dialogue between scholars concerning the role of Macedonia and its inter- 
relations with Thrace. The chapter on “Thracians and Scythians: Tensions, Interactions and 
Osmosis’ (D. Braund) paints interactions between Thrace and Scythia onto a broad canvas. 
They are framed by the story of the Scythian king Scyles and his Thracian associations and 
address critically the nature of the Greek written evidence. The proposed interpretative 
models go beyond revealing simple conflicts and retelling the mythical narratives of ancient 
authors to approach their historicity. The chapter on ‘Celts’ (J. Emilov) presents the archae- 
ological evidence, properly studied, which gives ground to reformulate the problems imag- 
ined by the ancient written sources into an interpretation more relevant to the situation. 
The author successfully approaches the processes of ‘amalgamation’ rather than the pro- 
cesses of separation. 
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Some contributions to Part V, ‘Controversies’, reveal the much needed conversation on 
methodological insufficiency of the research of Thracian society. They show that the con- 
temporary instruments of research in Bulgarian scholarship are informed theoretically by 
the culture-historical school alone, focused exclusively on ethnic interpretation of archaeo- 
logical data and identifications through external criteria found in Greek and Roman narra- 
tives. Literary sources, created in different times and different contexts offer partial truths 
about Thracian society. It is assumed that they were often inadequate to actual practices in 
Thrace and have to be checked against adequately interpreted archaeological, numismatic, 
epigraphic and linguistic data. But this methodologically outdated way of associating 
ancient texts with archaeological artefacts is still in use — for example, the name of a polis 
found in an ancient text as a hapax remains unquestioned in all articles and, lacking serious 
argument, is still omnipresent. 

The first three chapters isolate critically the approach of the Thracological School from 
the 1970s and 1980s, when it was in a rushed quest to establish the uniqueness of Thracian 
culture. In line with this already old-fashioned culture-historical approach, Seuthopolis, 
excavated in the 1950s, was interpreted as royal residence and was incorporated in many 
studies. It suited well this methodology, whose main purpose was to outline the distinctive 
features of Thracian royal-ness. Following influential Soviet philologists and archaeologists 
whose focus was mainly on ethno-genetic issues, Bulgarian scholarship stimulated the 
intensively developed discourse on the spiritual uniqueness of Thracian culture in juxtapo- 
sition with polis-based society. This uniqueness is imagined as a centralised territorial 
monarchy, extracted exclusively from literary sources, but also as a non-literary society 
where orality was valorised as a conscious choice of the ruling elite, becoming a mark of the 
aristocratic core of Thracian culture, i.e. a closed society accessible only to initiates, differ- 
ent in all ways from the ‘classical world’ (Dana). “The Social Life of Thrace’ (Z. Archibald) 
is a much broader topic but the main critical trends mentioned above are revealed here too. 
The discussion in ‘Urbanization’ (E. Nankov) is in the same critical vein. Adopting a func- 
tion-oriented approach to the processes of urbanisation and different urban forms, Nankov 
rightly questions some interpretations informed by the culture-historical method. He dis- 
cusses a number of settlements, such as Philipopolis, Drongilon, Kabyle, emporion Pistiros 
and the so-called royal cities (Seuthopolis, ‘Helis’, the estate of Kozi Gramadi). Applying 
more functional approaches the character of urban structures might be seen in another 
perspective. The chapter on “Trade’ (Tzochev) questions the encapsulation of the ‘royal’ 
economy developed by the Bulgarian Thracology School in favour of an interpretation, 
based on the author’s analysis of market places, processes of monetisation and commoditi- 
sation, which reveals a much more market-oriented situation. His analyses rely mostly on 
the internal dynamics of Thracian society and the complexity of relations between royal 
authority, civic bodies and private actors. These three chapters push the debate in a desir- 
able direction through critical discussion of all types of evidence. Thus the preferred func- 
tion-oriented approach turns the perspective of research in a new direction. 

‘Warfare’ (T. Stoyanov) proposes a detailed overview of war artefacts, war strategies and 
tactics evidenced in archaeological sites and written texts in a more descriptive manner 
inferring Macedonian influence. It lacks the critical potential to be fully understood as 
controversial. In ‘Religion’, K. Rabadjiev presents historically the Thracian religion as cults 
and practices based on archaeological and written texts. They illustrate a heterogeneous 
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society dependent on different political interactions of its elite, adopting and adapting 
foreign ideas and practices. The urban centres are differentiated from rural communities 
which display more traditional cults. 

In conclusion, this volume offers comprehensive and up-to-date essays on a variety of 
historical and socio-cultural issues that represent mainly contemporary Bulgarian scholar- 
ship on ancient Thrace. It will stimulate further development of more critical and reflexive 
analyses, overcoming out-of-date paradigms and accepting newly developed methodological 
instruments. In this sense it largely fulfils what it promises and reveals potential for further 
bridging of the methodological insufficiency clearly inferred in a great number of texts. 
This is an invitation to specialists — Bulgarian and foreign — to discussion further what 
categories of study are needed instead in place of a descriptive presentation of facts. The 
Companion gives archaeology the opportunity to join successfully the research field of 
ancient studies of the eastern Mediterranean, overcoming the methodological “zones of 
silence’ characterising the so-called period of transition in Bulgaria.! 


New Bulgarian University, Sofia Tsvete Lazova 


P. Werner, Der Anu-Adad-Tempel in Assur, Baudenkmäler assyrischer Zeit 15, Wissen- 
schaftliche Veröffentlichungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 145, Harrassowitz 
Verlag, Wiesbaden 2016, xi+185 pp., illustrations, 95 plates (3 in colour), 5 plans in 
end pocket. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10581-1/ISSN 0342-4464 


This volume represents a revision of Walther Andrae’s original publication of the results of 
the German excavations of the Anu-Adad Temple in Assur/Ashur. As Peter Werner points 
out (p. 4) this had in fact been the first of the original publications of the results of the 
German expedition at Assur.! It should also be noted that the treatment of the sanctuary’s 
older phases had been the subject of Andrae's dissertation.’ 

In the introduction (pp. 1-10), W. first describes the course of excavations, which 
lasted from May until October 1905. He also mentions that A.H. Layard and H. Rassam? 
had already conducted soundings in this area of the site before. Whether the seated statue 
discovered in the course of the early British excavations was actually discovered in this 
area, as stated by W. (p. 1), is doubtful, however, as Andrae‘ believed the statue to have 
been unearthed in the vicinity of the Tabira gate located close to the city's north-west 
corner? W. then goes on to explain the manner in which the archaeological features were 
recorded and where the limitations and problems lie before presenting an overview of 


! M. Todorova, “Historiography of the Countries of Eastern Europe: Bulgaria’. American Historical 
Review 4 (1992), 1105-17. 


1! W. Andrae, Der Anu-Adad- Tempel in Assur (Leipzig 1909). 

2 W. Andrae, Der Anu-Adad-Tempel in Assur. Die ältere Anlage (Dissertation, Leipzig 1909). 

? Cf A.H. Layard, Nineveh and its Remains..., vol. 2 (London 1849), 50-52. 

^ W. Andrae: Die Festungswerke von Assur (Berlin 1913), 38; Das wiedererstandene Assur. Zweite, 
durchgesehene und erweiterte Auflage, 2nd ed. (Munich 1977), n. 9. 

? It should also be pointed out that this statue may not represent Shalmaneser III, but the god 
Kididu (cf J.E. Reade, Not Shalmaneser but Kidudu'. BaghdMitt 17 [1986], 299—300). 
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Assyrian inscriptions that refer to the Anu-Adad Temple. The introduction closes with 
some brief remarks on the general stratigraphic situation of the sanctuary which allows to 
recognise two main building periods: an older one (‘Alter Tempel’) reaching back to the 
Middle Assyrian period and a younger one attributed to Shalmaneser III (“Neuer Tempel’), 
which was then replaced by a possibly profane building under Sargon II. 

The second chapter, “Allgemeine Beschreibung der Architektur’, describes the architec- 
tural remains of the Anu-Adad Temple (pp. 11-54). For this, W. follows the building’s 
architectural development, which starts out with parts of an older monumental building 
discovered below the sanctuary’s southern corner, then covers the building phases assigned 
to Aššur-rēš-iši I, Tiglath-Pileser I and Shalmaneser III before concluding with the Late 
Assyrian phase when the building is assumed to have been used for profane functions. 
Apart from summarising Andrae’s observations objectively as well as providing rich illustra- 
tions of the excavations (some of which had not been published before, like Fig. 79), 
W. presents some new thoughts on how to reconstruct the Anu-Adad Temple during its 
main phases of occupation. These alternate reconstructions are mostly based on compari- 
sons with other Neo-Assyrian temples that had not been discovered at the time of Andrae’s 
publication. However, since W.’s suggestions usually relate to walls and parts of the build- 
ing that were not preserved, most of them cannot be verified conclusively. 

Unfortunately, no real attempt is made to reconsider Andrae’s views on the building’s 
development and functional layout in light of more recent studies. For instance, Andrae’s 
assumption that the rooms of the monumental building’s latest phase (rooms C-F, referred 
to as Cs—Fs) were used for profane purposes is not questioned or discussed even though 
there are no clear indications for such a functional change. Especially since the Shalmaneser 
III-period layout was not altered” and reusing inscribed objects has been observed in various 
monumental buildings.’ The large amounts of burned grain discovered in room Fs, which 
is believed to represent a measure taken in preparation of the immanent Median (not Per- 
sian, as stated by W. on p. 50) siege of Assur,’ also does not imply a profane character of 
the building, as nothing speaks against using a temple for such purposes in times of need. 

Furthermore, W. makes little use of indirect stratigraphic information that has been 
made available through more recent studies on the archaeology and history of Assur.'? For 
instance, houses 36 and 41, which belong to the same Late Assyrian building level as the 
so-called ‘Karawanserai’, respected the faces of the western ziggurat of the Anu-Adad 
Temple.'! The ziggurat must have therefore still existed at that time, but the visibility of 
its decorated facades does not appear to have been essential anymore. 

Apart from refraining to connect the stratigraphy of the Anu-Adad Temple with the 
archaeological remains discovered around it, other matters concerning the sanctuary’s 


© W. Andrae, as in n. 1, 84-93. 

7 W. Andrae, as in n. 1, 84-90. 

š Cf P. Miglus, ‘Die letzten Tage von Assur und die Zeit danach’. [SIMU 3 (2000), 85-99. n. 6. 

? Miglus, as in n. 8, 88-89. 

10 Especially ©. Pedersén, Archives and Libraries in the City of Assur: A Survey of the Material from 
the German Excavations. Part Il (Uppsala 1986); P. Miglus, Das Wohngebiet von Assur. Stratigraphie 
und Architektur (Berlin 1996). 

! Cf Miglus, as in n. 10, 94-97, plans 101—102. 
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development are left untouched as well. The question, whether the separation of the west- 
ern cella (room K) into two chambers (rooms K, and K,) was part of the post-Sargon II 
building activities or represents an intermediate phase, would have merited some discus- 
sion, for example. 

The catalogue of objects recovered from the Anu-Adad Temple is the third and by far 
largest chapter (entitled ‘Kleinfunde’) of the present volume (pp. 55-161). Excavation-, 
museum- and photograph-numbers, as well as date of discovery, location, dimensions, 
a short description and bibliographical notes are provided for each object. More detailed 
analyses of the recovered objects are not included in this volume, as this task is reserved for 
future monographs focused on individual groups of artefacts (p. 55). W. lists 2432 objects 
(plus 31 graves), thereby adding considerably to the 96 artefacts originally published by 
Andrae.'” The structure of the catalogue, which was inspired by that of Schmitt, is mainly 
organised by object groups and material instead of chronological or according to context, 
as the exact place of discovery and thus the stratigraphic position of the objects is rarely 
known. However, this reviewer does not quite understand why the graves discovered in the 
area of the Anu-Adad Temple are listed as objects nos. 2433-2464. An inclusion in the 
description of the stratigraphy or a separate chapter committed to them would appear to 
have been more sensible. 

The volume ends with an appendix containing concordances of the various identification 
numbers of the objects as well as the bibliography (pp. 163-85) and a large segment with 
figures and plates. The latter is of high quality and the images of the objects from the Anu- 
Adad Temple as well as previously unpublished plans and drawings from the Deutsche 
Orient-Gesellschaft archive represent an important addition to the original publication. 

Furthermore, the book's professional layout and the quality of the images, which are 
often equipped with comprehensive captions, deserve special mention. 

In sum, W.’s new edition complements Andrae's work and thus represents a useful tool 
for further and more detailed investigations of the Anu-Adad Temple of Assur. In addition 
to some new thoughts on how to reconstruct the sanctuary, the extensive catalogue of arte- 
facts can be considered this book's greatest asset. With this, scholars can now attempt to 
reconsider the function of various parts of the edifice in addition to contextualising the 
objects recovered during its excavation and consequently scrutinising Andrae's original 
assessments. 


Ludwig Maximilians University, Munich Alexander E. Sollee 


P. Wilkinson, Pompeii, an Archaeological Guide, 1.B. Tauris, London 2017, 240 pp., illus- 
trations, 32 colour plates. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78453-928-3 


There is no shortage of books about Pompeii. This is different. There is a lucid account of 
its history and of what happened on “the fatal day’. There is the customary batch of colour 
pictures, although not all the customary subjects for them (not all paintings, but, for exam- 
ple, a splendid gladiator's helmet). More importantly, the many other figures are all plans, 


12 W. Andrae, as in n. 1. 
13 A. Schmitt, Die jüngeren Itar- Tempel und der Nabü-Tempel in Assur (Wiesbaden 2012). 
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of districts or houses, presented as they might be encountered by a visitor, a true ‘guide’ for 
any scholar, whether on the ground or in a library. This means that we can at last easily 
locate and study details of find-spots for objects and paintings, as well as the history and 
architectural development of individual buildings. This is, for scholars, a great asset because 
it is so accessible. The House of the XXX is no longer some undefined, undescribed struc- 
ture where a famous object was found or a painting is still visible on a wall, but an archaeo- 
logical site which we can appreciate in its own right and as part of Pompeii’s history. The 
commentary includes detailed architectural description as well as a record of finds and 
decoration, though without further bibliography. 

Pompeii had a very long history, yet it has become too easy to think of it simply as 
a relatively short-lived site and source for early Roman art. It would be wrong to claim that 
this book contains all you need to know about Pompeii, but it is a necessary and readily 
accessible source for proper record of the town’s buildings, finds and history, with a mass 
of relevant incidental comment on domestic and public issues. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


T.J. Wilkinson, E. Peltenburg and E. Barbanes Wilkinson (eds.), Carchemish in Context: 
The Land of Carchemish Project, 2006-2010, Themes from the Ancient Near East, 
BANEA Publication Series 4, The British Association for Near Eastern Archaeology, 
Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2016, x+238 pp., illustrations (several in colour). 
Cased. ISBN 978-1-78570-111-5 


This book, which presents the long-awaited results of the Land of Carchemish Project, is 
an important contribution to Syrian archaeology, and has a special value for all Near East- 
ern archaeologists as it was dedicated to Tony Wilkinson, whom we lost a few years ago. 
The book consists of 11 chapters including the introduction and the final discussion sec- 
tions, which are followed by a catalogue of recorded sites. It is well designed and covers all 
the historical periods that could be studied and recorded as a part of the project in a rela- 
tively good order. However, as the focus of the project was the Iron Age, which was the 
time when Carchemish was the capital of a strong North Syrian kingdom well known from 
historical sources, one gets the feeling that this period was over-represented even though 
the editors tried to form a balance by including chapters on different periods and subjects, 
one about long-term settlement trends, one about a 3rd-millennium BC settlement, one on 
post-Iron Age periods, and one discussing archaeological site damage in the region. In fact, 
almost the whole discussion is about the Iron Age until the seventh chapter, which is about 
the 3rd millennium, except for chapter four, which evaluates the changing settlement pat- 
terns from the Palaeolithic/Early Neolithic until the Islamic period. In general, the book is 
a good read and an essential source of valuable archaeological data for anyone interested in 
the archaeology and history of northern Syria. 

The book starts with an introductory chapter that first summarises the project’s aims, 
which is followed by a description of the project area, a short history of research in the 
region, and some general information about the landscape. The research methodology is 
introduced and how sites were identified is briefly discussed. The chapter ends with a 
section about the contents of the book, providing short information about each chapter, 
and with acknowledgments. 
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The second chapter, written by David Hawkins and Mark Weeden, provides an histori- 
cal overview for the study area from the end of the Late Bronze Age until the end of the 
Neo-Assyrian period, based on textual sources. The political history of Carchemish and 
the area surrounding it is presented with discussions about the local chronology, kings 
and settlements known from textual sources, and the importance of Carchemish as a politi- 
cal and commercial centre. The reader may find a sudden start to the book with the Iron 
Age a bit unexpected as a chronological order of chapters might have been a more logical 
option, but as mentioned above, the main aim of the project was to study Carchemish and 
its environs during the Iron Age and all other periods were more or less secondary in terms 
of research goals, and therefore starting with a chapter on the Iron Age is quite reasonable. 
In fact, the third chapter by Michael Brown and Stefan Smith is no different and is built 
upon the second. After a discussion about the historical sources, the archaeological sites and 
ancient routes that are believed to date to this period are evaluated, an attempt is made to 
match archaeological sites and geographical areas with settlements and areas known from 
textual sources, and a possible reconstruction of settlement patterns is presented. The chap- 
ter ends with discussions about the concepts of territoriality, how different political powers 
including the Neo-Hittites, Neo-Assyrians and Aramaeans perceived and used the local 
landscape, and how the land of Carchemish developed and changed from the end of the 
Late Bronze Age until the Neo-Assyrian period. 

Chapter 4, by Dan Lawrence and Andrea Ricci, is like a new beginning, for it evaluates 
the change in settlement patterns and trends from the time of earliest human occupation 
until the Islamic period. It starts with a general introduction about the physical environment 
(geomorphological zones) and the archaeological landscape which is formed by mounded 
sites and flat sites (or artefact scatters). After a chronological evaluation of the settlement 
patterns, which focuses on changing settlement densities and the areas that were occupied or 
utilised by the local populations, the long-term urban development is discussed in compari- 
son with what is known from other parts of Syria and northern Mesopotamia, together with 
the reasons behind Carchemish rising as a regional political and commercial centre. 

With Chapter 5 we once again find ourselves in the Iron Age, but this time only focus- 
ing on the research and observations made as a part of the Land of Carchemish Project. 
The chapter, written by Tony Wilkinson, provides information about this archaeological 
project, including some general information about the natural landscape, the character of 
the survey area and types of recorded sites, followed by sections about Iron Age routes and 
Assyrian camp sites, plus an overview of Iron Age settlement trends in comparison with 
what is known from surrounding regions. As the scope of the project was the Iron Age, the 
chapter naturally focuses on this period. However, Wilkinson also briefly mentions sites, 
finds and remains from later periods (Hellenistic and later) recorded during the survey, that 
include canals, threshing floors, wine presses, quarries, tombs and rock-cut features at the 
end of the chapter. 

Chapter 6 is like a continuation, as it provides information about other projects that 
were conducted in the region, evaluating the results of the Danish Tishrin Dam Expedi- 
tion. Jesper Eidem gives some general information about excavated sites and surveyed 
ancient settlements, forts and landscape features that he defines as monuments in this chap- 
ter which mainly focuses on the period between the 3rd millennium and the mid-1st mil- 
lennium BC. In the following chapter, Edgar Peltenburg discusses the results of the excava- 
tions conducted at Jerablus Tahtani, which was a major town during the 3rd millennium BC. 
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After providing some general information about the archaeological landscape surrounding 
the settlement and the site chronology, occupational levels and cist graves are discussed in 
correlation with what is known from other sites in the region and beyond. Peltenburg 
claims that the gradual but major growth of the settlement that occurred towards mid-3rd 
millennium BC must be related to the commercial ties this site had with Carchemish, and 
even though it was affected from the major flood events of later 3rd millennium BC, the 
settlement was completely abandoned only after the destruction of Ebla during the last 
quarter of the millennium, maybe in order to migrate to Carchemish which was in the 
process of replacing Ebla as the regional commercial centre. 

Chapter 8 once again takes us back to the Land of Carchemish Project; written by Elea- 
nor Wilkinson and Andrea Ricci it is about the Carchemish outer town project, which is 
briefly introduced and the results are discussed in detail. After an initial preparation that 
included reassessing the published material and remote sensing, surface surveys, topographic 
analyses of structures, examination of exposed remains and ground core sampling were con- 
ducted not only the better to understand the nature of the Iron Age town but also to deter- 
mine the limits of the settlement during the pre-Iron Age and post-Iron Age periods. Some 
of the interesting discussions in this chapter include the interpretation of a dark anomaly 
detected on satellite images, which is claimed to belong to an earlier city wall that slightly 
predates the outer town wall, results of investigations conducted at areas recorded by Wool- 
ley to re-evaluate his interpretations and to see the current state of the structures, and the 
reasons for the non-existence of Assyrian imperial pottery at the project area. The chapter 
ends with a general evaluation of the settlement history from the Early Bronze Age until the 
Iron Age. In Chapter 9, Paul Newson very briefly discusses the political and settlement his- 
tory of the region, starting with the Hellenistic and ending with the Early Islamic period, 
which is followed by an evaluation of the long-term changes in settlement trends. 

Chapter 10 is yet another important contribution to the monograph which set forth the 
results of the archaeological site damage research, which was conducted both with the help 
of remote sensing methods and with the results of the final survey season. This has become 
even more meaningful as this region has literally become a battle zone where almost all 
factions involved in the Syrian civil war are present. Land use types and the main threats for 
archaeological sites are listed, a number of case studies from the region are introduced to 
demonstrate the level of destruction, and finally some suggestions are made for archaeolo- 
gists who may want to help record the damage. This chapter is followed by the final discus- 
sion chapter written by Wilkinson and Peltenburg, who outline the sections of the mono- 
graph, provide a summary of the regional settlement history, and underline the fact that the 
project could not be completed as planned because of the political upheaval in Syria. 

This monograph is destined to become the main reference book for any scholar who is 
interested in Carchemish and the archaeology of this part of northern Syria, together with 
the Peltenburg edited monograph Euphrates River Valley Settlement: the Carchemish Sector 
in the Third Millennium BC (Oxford 2007). The arrangement of the chapters is a bit con- 
fusing, the misspelling of Turkish words and inconsistency in Arabic words in different 
chapters can be a bit annoying, but these minor issues can hardly affect the scientific value 
of this substantial publication. 


Bitlis Eren University, Turkey Tevfik Emre Serifoglu 
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RJ.A. Wilson, Caddeddi on the Tellaro: A Late Roman Villa in Sicily and its Mosaics, 
Babesch Suppl. 28, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Bristol, CT 2016, viii+200 pp., colour illus- 
trations. Paperback. ISBN 978-90-429-3388-0 


The luxury villa in the Casale district near Piazza Armerina looms large in studies of Late 
Antique culture and society in Sicily. The villa is a major tourist attraction despite its 
relative remoteness, thanks to its possession of ‘the finest mosaics in situ anywhere in the 
Roman world’. Although the Piazza Armerina villa is unparalleled in the extent and sophis- 
tication of its décor, the discovery in recent decades of other 4th-century villas with 
polychrome mosaic floors — including the subject of this volume — has demonstrated that it 
was far from a unicum in Sicily. 

The Late Roman villa in contrada Caddeddi came to the attention of archaeological 
authorities in the winter of 1970-71, having previously been subjected to clandestine 
excavation. The remains of the villa lie partly under a modern farmhouse on the south side 
of the Tellaro river, just a few kilometres from its outlet at the coastal site of ancient 
Helorus. The Siracusa Soprintendenza excavated the villa under the direction of Giuseppe 
Voza, though the results of these long-running excavations have not yet been published. 
The villa has been open to the public since 2008, but remains relatively unknown. For both 
of these reasons, the appearance of the present volume is particularly welcome. Moreover, 
as an authority on the history and archaeology of Roman Sicily and as the excavator of a 
near-contemporary villa at Gerace, R.J.A. Wilson is well positioned to provide an overview 
of the historical development of the Caddeddi villa, as well as an analysis of its mosaics.” 
The volume as a whole is commendable for the clarity of its prose and for the beautiful 
colour photographs on nearly every page; these features make it a valuable reference for 
scholars of Late Roman mosaics, as well as an attractive and accessible guidebook for the 
casual visitor to Caddeddi. 

The first two chapters give an overview of the historical and archaeological context of 
the Caddeddi villa, but W. explicitly leaves the full elucidation of its archaeology to Voza. 
W. instead focuses on the figured polychrome mosaics found in just three of the villa’s 55 
known rooms, all of which open onto the corridor on the north side of the central peristyle. 
The third, fourth and fifth chapters respectively consider the mosaics in each of these 
rooms, moving from east to west: the Ransom of Hector in room 8, the Bacchus mosaic in 
room 9 and the Hunt mosaic in room 10 (discussed further in the sixth chapter). W. cites 
a range of comparanda for the Caddeddi panels: especially the hunt scenes from Piazza 
Armerina and a number of contemporary North African houses (pp. 111-24). However, 
he also takes care to note the more idiosyncratic stylistic and thematic features of the 
Caddeddi mosaics, such as the iconographically unique depiction of the Ransom of Hector 


(p. 50). 


! According to its 1997 citation for inclusion in the UNESCO World Heritage List <http /whe. 
unesco.org/en/list/832> (consulted 16 November 2016). 

2 See especially R.J.A. Wilson, Sicily under the Roman Empire: The Archaeology of a Roman Prov- 
ince 36 BC-AD 535 (Warminster 1990). Wilson provides a summary of the Gerace excavations in the 
current volume (pp. 15-21). 
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The sixth chapter, which begins with an analysis of the Hunt mosaic’s iconography and 
concludes with hypotheses on the dating of the mosaics at Caddeddi and on the identity of 
the craftsmen responsible, is the most speculative, and therefore leaves the most room for 
disagreement. W.’s argument that the female personification at the centre of the Hunt 
mosaic represents Mauretania rather than Africa is plausible, but somewhat undercut by his 
explanation for the inclusion of a tiger, an animal not found in the wild in Africa, in the 
scene (pp. 109-11). If the mosaicists had little interest in distinguishing between African 
regions — or indeed, between Africa and other places where exotic wild beasts could be 
found — why should they have cared to iconographically differentiate a vague ‘African’ set- 
ting from a specific ‘Mauretanian’ one? 

W.’s comparison of the Caddeddi scene to other African hunt mosaics (pp. 111-17) is 
particularly illuminating. The side-by-side comparison of panels from Caddeddi and Piazza 
Armerina reveals the close thematic links between the two compositions — the similarity of 
the scenes of a lioness devouring an addax found in both villas (figs. 6.19 and 6.20 on 
p. 113) is particularly striking — while also demonstrating their strong stylistic differences. 
While W. points out the many features (foliage, human and animal heads, etc.) of the 
Caddeddi scene that are more ‘impressionistic’ — i.e. more stylised — than Piazza Armerina 
(pp. 117-24), he rightly emphasises that these panels were not meant to be examined up 
close, in minute detail. He concludes that the Caddeddi mosaicists succeeded in achieving 
‘a highly colourful overall impression of a hunting scene with all its thrills and spills’ 
(p. 124). 

In his analysis of the hunt scene, W. makes clear that he considers the Caddeddi mosaics 
— like the Piazza Armerina floors — to be the work of African craftsmen. After reviewing the 
scant evidence for dating the Caddeddi mosaics — which he cautiously assigns to ca. 
AD 350-ca. AD 395 (so, about a generation after the Piazza Armerina floors) — W. specu- 
lates on the organisation and practices of the mosaic-laying workshop that produced them 
(pp. 124-30). It is difficult to disagree, on the basis of the relatively small number of late- 
fourth-century figured mosaics known from Sicily and Africa, with his conclusion that the 
Caddeddi mosaicists came from Africa to execute a special commission (pp. 129-30). 
However, the small size of this sample (and, as W. admits, the scarcity of evidence for the 
organisation of the craft of mosaic-laying) means that other possibilities should not be dis- 
counted. We should not assume, on the basis of the current evidence, that demand in Sicily 
was too weak to sustain the (semi-)permanent presence of African mosaicists on the island, 
perhaps based in major urban centres like Syracuse. Indeed, why could not the mosaicists 
at Caddeddi be Sicilians trained in Africa? Furthermore, implicit in the attribution of the 
less-sophisticated mosaics (at least to modern eyes) at Gerace and Patti Marina to Sicilian 
craftsmen, and of the complex figural scenes at Piazza Armerina and Caddeddi to African 
mosaicists, is the assumption that Sicily was peripheral to broader Mediterranean artistic 
trends. However, given the relative peace and prosperity that Sicily experienced in late 
antiquity, it is not implausible that it could produce and sustain accomplished craftsmen in 
a variety of media. 

In two appendices (pp. 133-46) on the saddles, leg-wear and shoes depicted in the 
Caddeddi hunt scene, W. again marshals an impressive quantity and range of comparative 
evidence to elucidate the significance even of small details. This volume is a valuable con- 
tribution to scholarship on Roman mosaic arts, and to the study of villa construction and 
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décor in late antique Sicily. It whets the appetite for the complete publication of the 
Caddeddi excavations, as well as for continued research on the Late Roman rural landscape 
of Sicily. 


Queen’s University, Belfast Laura Pfuntner 


E. Winter (ed.), Kult und Herrschaft am Euphrat, Dolichener und Kommagener Forschun- 
gen VI, Asia Minor Studien 73, Dr Rudolf Habelt, Bonn 2014, xi+397 pp., 92 plates 
and colour plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3-7749-3890-8 


The excavations conducted in 2010-2011 by the Forschungsstelle Asia Minor (Westfälis- 
che Wilhelms-Universität Münster), supported also by the DFG, on Mt Dülük Baba 
Tepesi near Doliche have provided important information about the site from the Middle 
Iron Age until the Ottoman period. The volume includes also further studies of the 
history and culture of the region. Engelbert Winter, the excavation Director, gives a 
descriptive overview of the site and its history of research in the preface and the first con- 
tribution (pp. 1-16). The new excavations revealed that cult activities on the Dülük Baba 
Tepesi had started earlier than previously assumed. The late Hittite sanctuary was concen- 
trated on the central plateau. Only in the 2nd century BC can a clear turning point be 
recognised, when the Iron Age murals were pulled down and a monumental new con- 
struction was planned. Architectural remains of the Roman Imperial period, when the cult 
of Jupiter Dolichenus reached a peak, were found all over the summit. A special discovery 
at the eastern side of the plateau was a Roman Imperial outside staircase made of basalt. 
Furthermore various small finds, including votive offerings, give valuable information 
concerning cultic practices or certify the close connection of the Roman military to the 
cult of Jupiter Dolichenus. At the north-western side of the plateau the Byzantine monas- 
tery of St Salomon is situated, the foundation of which can be now specified by a Syrian 
inscription. Additionally, there are new finds from the period following the abolition of 
the monastery in the 12th century, when the Diiliik Baba Tepesi was used for agriculture. 
For the chronology of the early sanctuary the most important find is the fragment of a 
Middle Iron Age stele made of basalt, whose Luwian hieroglyphic inscription (DÜLÜK 
BABA TEPESI 1) on the reverse is examined by Zsolt Simon (pp. 17-22), and whose 
Syro-Hittite relief is analysed by Michale Blémer and Wolfgang Messerschmidt 
(pp. 22-32). Simon provides a transcription, translation and commentary of the votive 
inscription, which is transmitting a usual curse formula dedicated by the hunter Immra- 
muwas in the first half of the 9th century BC. The relief on the front side depicts the 
remains of a standing female figure, in which Blömer and Messerschmidt see iconographi- 
cal parallels to W. Orthmann’s ‘female deity’ of the late Hittite context, and whose style 
allows a dating in the early 9th century BC as well. The scholars reconstruct a depiction 
of the Weather god at the left hand side of the goddess, so that the stele could be the first, 
albeit indirect, evidence of his cult on the Dülük Baba Tepesi. Andreas Schachner analyses 
the small finds of the Iron Age (pp. 33-48). It is noteworthy that a mixture of local and 
Mesopotamian forms of pictures and seals occurred to an increasing degree only in the 
late Babylonian and Achaemenid period. Schachner succeeds in reconstructing a relative 
chronology of the potential older and younger seals by comparing the finds with those of 
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sites in the Amuq valley. The presence of Mesopotamian cylinder seals demonstrates that 
an urban elite, which had been shaped by the culture of the Assyrian empire and/or Baby- 
lonia, was connected to the sanctuary. Given the fact that Assyrian stamp seals are totally 
absent, Schachner suspects representatives of a local elite familiar with Assyrian fashions 
rather than Assyrians themselves. Birgiil Ogiit’s contribution is devoted to the ancient 
Near Eastern pottery of the Dülük Baba Tepesi (pp. 49-64). She managed to construct 
a chronological framework of the Dülük Baba Tepesi’s pottery by using a modified 
method based on code groups and her own catalogue of criteria. Ögüt categorises the 
pottery into Cypriot/Levantine imports (11th—9th centuries BC), ‘Phrygian’/Central 
Anatolian ceramics (late 9th—7th centuries BC), Neo-Assyrian and local shapes (7th/6th 
century BC), as well as Achaemenid ceramics (6th—4th centuries BC). The Athenian 
imports, dating mainly from the late 6th to the early 4th century BC, are investigated by 
Werner Oenbrink (pp. 65-96), who comes to the result that the sherds are fragments of 
votive offerings, of which the black-figure ones mainly belong to column kraters and the 
red-figure ones to kylikes. According to Silke Haps (pp. 97-106), the most frequently 
used rock in the Iron Age until the Hellenistic period was local limestone from the Diiliik 
Baba Tepesi itself. A dark, probably igneous rock from the region was used only in the 
middle Roman Imperial period for the construction of floors and stairs. Constanze Höpken 
points out that fragments of cage cups are made of dichromatic glass, which is mainly 
found in imperial residences or episcopal sees far away from Doliche (pp. 107-26). 
Important new Syrian building inscriptions are examined by Pier Giorgio Borbone 
(pp. 127-39). He provides a transcription, translation and commentary of both texts, 
which refer to the foundation activities of the Mar Salomon’s monastery: It was founded 
in 1119, which is 807/808 according to the Christian calendar. Matthias Stanke presents 
a clay bulla of the late 7th-Ith century, which bears a cross monogram, seal and dedica- 
tion to Thomas (pp. 141-49). It can be interpreted as a symbol for the veneration of the 
Apostles. Eva Strothenke illustrates the importance of pipes as archaeological artefact types 
of the Ottoman empire and presents the pipes of the Diiliik Baba Tepesi, which date no 
earlier than the 18th century (pp. 151-72). The museum of Gaziantep provided a total of 
1811 clay bullae from Doliche and its neighbourhood. A large part of these bullae are 
catalogued by Mehmet Onal (pp.173-239). They date from the Ist to the 3rd century AD 
and depict deities, portraits and various other themes. 

The next section is about finds stored in the Neset Akel collection, which is a state- 
registered private collection in the proximity of the region’s capital Kahta. As W. explains 
in his introduction (pp. 242-45), scholars were able to examine this material with the 
consent of Akel and the support of the Adıyaman Museum Director, Fehmi Erarslan. 
Simon provides a transcription, translation and commentary on a Luwian hieroglyphic 
inscription (KAHTA 1), which delivers a list of deities (pp. 247—54). Furthermore, he pre- 
sents the different options of the dating and chronological order of the Luwian rulers in 
Commagene, from which can be derived the dating of the inscription in the second half of 
the 9th or the first quarter of the 8th century BC. Charles Crowther and Margherita Facella 
present four new Commagenian royal inscriptions cut on blocks of similar yellow-white 
limestone (pp. 255-68), which together with an assemblage of architectural elements point 
to the existence of a sanctuary for the ruler cult of Antiochus I of Commagene and his 
ancestors 10 km to the south of Kähta. The architectural finds from the same context are 
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investigated by Werner Oenbrink (pp. 271-87). Remarkable is the repeatedly proven exist- 
ence of late Hellenistic capitals of the Doric order at sites connected to the Commagene 
ancestor and ruler cults. Obviously Doric stoas form an integral part of the monumental 
prestigious and sacral architecture in sanctuaries, which are otherwise differing in their 
structure. Eva Strothenke’s contribution addresses the mainly Byzantine and early Islamic, 
but also plain Hellenistic and Roman Imperial clay lamps of the Neset Akel collection 
(pp. 289-319). While the Byzantine and Early Islamic types are identical to those of the 
Dülük Baba Tepesi, there are no parallels to a few elaborate finds in the Commagene. 

The last section is about the history and landscape of Commagene in general. Messer- 
schmidt explains the existing sources and the political status of Commagene during the 
Achaemenid period (pp. 323-42). While few data are available about the history and 
culture in the period after the Assyrian conquest of Kummuh in 708 BC, the reign of 
Antiochos I Soter is well attested by epigraphic sources. Blömer and Crowther’s contribu- 
tion is about the eagles-on-stag motif and its context in general, and in particular the 
underground sanctuary in Perrhe, a city in the heartland of Commagene, excavated by 
Fehmi Erarslan (pp. 343-71). All information taken together, Blömer and Crowther inter- 
pret the sanctuary as being comprehensible as a place of worship of an ancestral god associ- 
ated with Jupiter Dolichene. Karl-Peter Kriiger and Torsten Prinz provide an overview of 
the south-eastern Anatolian project (GAP), which aims include land reclamation as well as 
improving the level of the agricultural sector (pp. 374-97). During the observed 40 years, 
only marginal changes in the landscape structure of the Turkish Euphrates region are 
measurably. 

The present volume provides in an exemplary manner the results of a wide range of 
research areas and periods, each with accurate contributions, which contain descriptive 
tables, maps, catalogues and spreadsheets. The new excavation on the Diiliik Baba Tepesi 
and its analysis, as well as further investigations of the Commagene, have again enhanced 
our knowledge of its pagan cultic activities from the Middle Iron Age until the Late Roman 
period, of the Byzantine monastery, of Ottoman agricultural use of the hill, and our under- 
standing of the history and culture of whole region. 


Ochsenfurt, Germany Barbel Ruhl 


A. Wojciechowska, From Amyrtaeus to Ptolemy: Egypt in the Fourth Century BC, Philippika 
97, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2016, 172 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-447- 
10655-9/ISSN 1613-5628 


From Amyrtaeus to Ptolemy is a revised version of a doctoral thesis completed under the 
direction of Prof. Krzystof Nawotka at the University of Wroclaw, Poland in 2008. The 
subject of Agnieszka Wojciechowska’s study is significant and her book is timely. The 
4th century BC was the last time in antiquity that Egypt was ruled by native kings. Yet, 
except for chapters in various general Egyptian histories, the standard treatment of 4th- 
century BC Egypt is still F.K. Kienitz, Die politische Geschichte Ägyptens vom 7. bis zum 
4. Jahrhundert vor dem Zeitwende (Berlin 1953), a work published 65 years ago and, there- 
fore, seriously out of date, especially in view of the considerable body of new evidence 
discovered subsequent to its publication. 
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While Kienitz’s work is primarily a political history, From Amyrtaeus to Ptolemy is both 
a political and economic history. As W.’s goal in her thesis was to trace the history of Egypt 
from the end of the first period of Persian rule to the beginning of the reign of Ptolemy I 
as pharaoh, she defined her topic as the history of the long 4th century BC from the revolt 
of Amyrtaeus II in 405 BC to Ptolemy Ps proclamation as king in 305 BC. 

Unfortunately, the principal historical sources for this critical period of Egyptian history 
are not Egyptian but Greek, most importantly the universal history of the Ist-century BC 
historian Diodorus. As a result, histories of 4th-century BC Egypt tend to be written from 
the perspective of outsiders and with their main theme being foreign affairs, namely, the 
efforts by Egyptian rulers to maintain their independence with the aid of Greek mercenaries 
until the conquest of Egypt, first by Artaxerxes III and then by Alexander the Great. While 
foreign affairs are also at the centre of From Amyrtaeus to Ptolemy, a principal goal of the 
author is to avoid the Hellenocentric perspective of her predecessors and to tell the story 
from the point of view of the Egyptians. 

The bias toward foreign affairs in studies of 4th-century BC Egypt, however, is not 
solely the result of the predominance of Greek narrative sources. The evidence for the inter- 
nal history of 4th-century BC Egypt is limited and hard to interpret, consisting as it does 
primarily of epigraphic and papyrological texts in Greek and Egyptian, supplemented by 
archaeological evidence, that are unevenly distributed in space and time. W.’s comprehen- 
sive survey and analysis of this heterogeneous body of evidence, and particularly her innova- 
tive use of the evidence for building activity to trace the economic history of Egypt in this 
period are among the particular strengths of her study. 

The organisation of the book is clear and straightforward. After an introductory chapter 
on chronology, W. divides her account into three chapters. The second chapter traces the 
history of independent Egypt from the revolt of Amyrtaeus II in 404 BC to its re-conquest 
by the Persian king Artaxerxes III in 340 BC. In the third chapter she discusses the period 
of Persian rule from 340 BC to the Macedonian conquest in 332 BC; while in the fourth 
chapter she treats the establishment of Macedonian rule in Egypt from Alexander’s conquest 
in 332 BC to the coronation of Ptolemy I as king in 305 BC. A comprehensive catalogue 
of all buildings known to have been constructed in Egypt during the 4th century BC, 
an extensive bibliography and a proper name index close the work. 

The book’s origin as a doctoral thesis is readily apparent. Each chapter consists of a 
series of sub-sections, each, with a few exceptions, devoted to the reign of a single pharaoh. 
Particular attention is devoted to surveying and describing the sources for the reigns of the 
various kings with whole paragraphs consisting entirely of lists of the extant papyri relevant 
to a specific reign. As usual in a thesis, treatment of the various problems raised in previous 
scholarship bulks large. 

In general, W.’s approach to her topic is careful and sensible, and the results, while not 
always convincing, merit consideration. Particularly significant is her revision of the chro- 
nology of the period, based on her re-dating of Artaxerxes III’s conquest of Egypt to 340 
BC instead of 343 BC as maintained by most scholars. Also significant is her reinterpreta- 
tion of Alexander’s visit to the oracle of Siwah as a result of her insistence on maintaining 
the distinction between Ammon of Siwah and Amun of Thebes, and her dismissal of the 
greeting of Alexander as son of Ammon by the priest of Ammon as merely the routine 
greeting accorded to any king. Less convincing but still worthy of consideration, however, 
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are her minimising of the harshness of the rule of Artaxerxes III because of the continuation 
of the standard documentary forms in papyri from the period and her new arguments 
for Alexander having been formally crowned at Memphis, albeit in March 331 BC instead 
of immediately after his arrival in Egypt as maintained by The Alexander Romance. 

Overall, From Amyrtaeus to Ptolemy is a useful addition to scholarship on 1st millen- 
nium BC Egypt. Although it is primarily a chronicle, it does fill a significant gap in scholar- 
ship, finally replacing a long outdated account of an important period in Egyptian history. 
Henceforth, scholars will be able to refer to a clear, well documented and up-to-date 
account of the history of Egypt in the 4th century BC. 


California State University, Los Angeles Stanley M. Burstein 


I. Zsolnay (ed.), Being a Man: Negotiating Ancient Constructs of Masculinity, Studies in the 
History of the Ancient Near East, Routledge, London/New York 2017, x+287 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-138-18936-2 


The field of masculinity studies is sometimes regarded as the neglected by-product of the 
larger field of women’s studies, the latter being what gender studies have turned into in 
recent years. Therefore, the application of methodologies and perspectives of studying mas- 
culinity in ancient societies still lags behind other aspects of gender studies. This is especially 
apparent in Assyriology, where the research of masculinity still remains a desideratum. The 
first all-encompassing monograph dealing with masculine constructs in Mesopotamia and 
the ancient Near East only appeared a few months prior to the publication of the volume 
under review. Coincidentally, that monograph was published by the present reviewer.! It is 
therefore highly encouraging to see that more works are being carried in this field. This 
reason alone already merits kudos to the editor and contributors of the volume under review. 

The group of essays included in this volume stem from a conference organised in March 
2011 by Ilona Zsolnay at the Penn Museum. As we know all too well, publications are 
frequently bound to delay beyond the editor’s hopes and expectations, something with 
which this reviewer entirely sympathises. It is rather unfortunate, however, that though 
over five years separate between the conference and its ultimate publication, the biblio- 
graphy of some essays has not been revised, and the literature they use is somewhat out- 
dated. The fact that Nissinen’s essay — to give but one positive example (there are more) — 
includes recent bibliography demonstrates that revisions were certainly possible. 

In her Introduction, Zsolnay supplies a brief discussion of certain theoretical considera- 
tions in studying masculine identities (pp. 1-3), continues with several notes on masculin- 
ity in the ancient Near East (pp. 3-4), and concludes with detailing the contents of the 
volume’s essays (pp. 5-8) and a few general points of comparison between the different 
essays (pp. 8-9). The Introduction seems to lack, however, several important elements. 
To begin with, the history of research — both of gender and/or masculinity studies and 
gender/masculinity in the ancient world — is almost glossed over, and several important and 
highly relevant works are surprisingly ignored, to name but a few: Kessler and McKenna, 


! 1. Peled, Masculinities and Third Gender: The Origins and Nature of an Institutionalized Gender 
Otherness in the Ancient Near East (Miinster 2016). 
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Foucault, Laqueur, Stoller, Scott, Herdt, Gilmore, Holter, etc. Research specific to the 
ancient Near East was published by Bottéro, Henshaw, Guinan, Leick, Cooper and many 
others. Also problematic is the abridged presentation of the theoretical framework of the 
volume. Given its significance, Connell’s fundamental theory of hegemonic masculinity” 
could have been explained in greater detail, and there is much more literature on the sub- 
ject than noted (for example, Cheng, Donaldson, Lusher and Robins, not to mention the 
numerous writings of Connell). Last but not least, the survey of masculine gender identities 
in the ancient Near East is too brief. 

The opening essay, co-written by Zsolnay and the late Joan Goodnick Westenholz, 
presents a profound study of the categorizations of masculine constructs in Sumerian. It 
demonstrates in a fascinating way that these were based on divisions of age and social class. 

Subsequently, Julia Assante treats the physical aspects of constructing masculine identi- 
ties in the Middle and Neo-Assyrian kingdoms, relying on artistic representations as well as 
textual evidence. She mainly discusses the matters of homosexuality and castration. Since 
the very existence of eunuchs in Mesopotamia is still debated, it would have been suitable 
to explain — even if in one brief note — what the debate is all about, preferably with a few 
references to basic literature. This essay is marred by a puzzling error: there is absolutely no 
evidence for ‘sexual relations between eunuchs and men of the ruling class in Hittite texts’ 
(p. 78, n. 41), and David Hawkins definitely never made such a claim, neither in the refer- 
ence to his article supplied by the author nor anywhere else, to the best of this reviewer’s 
knowledge. 

Mary Bachvarova contributes the Hittite/Anatolian perspective in the third essay of the 
volume. She analyses the masculine identity of the Hittite king as reflected through magical 
rituals and literary texts of Hittite and Hurrian origins, such as the Kumarbi cycle. This 
excellent presentation and discussion of the pertinent evidence supplies the reader with 
clear understanding of how the gender image of the monarch was constructed and upheld 
in Hittite Anatolia. 

In the fourth essay, J.S. Cooper (sic) investigates cases from Mesopotamia in which 
one’s masculinity was in doubt. Cooper relies mainly on literary compositions — most 
notably eniima eli — and adds data from royal letters and inscriptions. An additional 
example not mentioned by Cooper is found in a well-known 12th-century BC letter that 
mentions how the Assyrian king Mutakkil-Nusku previously ridiculed his brother Ninurta- 
tukulti-AS$ur: ‘he is a kuluu, not a man!” It is questionable, however, how credible liter- 
ary texts are for reconstructing everyday reality, whether deities are to be assessed similarly 
as mortals, and whether royal letters and inscriptions tell anything about common men 
and their lives. 


2 R.W. Connell: Gender and Power (Sydney 1987): Masculinities, 2nd ed. (Berkeley 2005). 
Connell and J.W. Messerschmidt, “Hegemonic Masculinity: Rethinking the Concept’. Gender and 
Society 19.6 (2005), 829-59. 

3 Sm 2116+BM 104727:63' // K 21244448 rev. 21. See J. Llop and A.R. George, ‘Die babylo- 
nisch-assyrischen Beziehungen und die innere Lage Assyriens in der Zeit der Auseinandersetzung 
zwischen Ninurta-tukulti-AS$tur und Mutakkil-Nusku nach neuen keilschriftlichen Quellen’. Archiv 
für Orientforschung 48-49 (2001-02), 5. 
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The view from ancient India is brought in the fifth essay, by Simon Brodbeck. He dis- 
cusses the place of different masculine constructs in the Sanskrit versions of the Mahabharata 
and Ramayana, and concludes that these constructs were based on social class, even though 
several other constructs existed outside the model of class division. 

The sixth essay, co-written by Ann Guinan and Peter Morris, explores the realm of male 
same-sex relations. The authors revisit the well-known evidence of two legal provisions 
from the Middle Assyrian law collection (MAL tablet A $$19 and 20) and four clauses 
from the hundred and fourth tablet of the summa dlu (‘If a city...) omen series. They also 
consider the commonly acceptable interpretation that the relations between Gilgames and 
Enkidu in the epic of Gilgames had homoerotic tones. Applying perspectives from queer 
theory, the authors analyse the evidence in terms of equality and subordination between 
men.‘ 

In the remaining four essays of the volume the focus shifts from the ancient Near East 
(and India) to the world of the Bible. The first of these, by Hilary Lipka, discusses features 
of masculinity in the Bible as manifested in appearance and performance. She demonstrates 
how hegemonic masculinity could have been challenged by means of acts causing shame. 

In the eighth essay Marc Brettler discusses several lexemes and categories of sex and 
gender in the Bible, and then focuses on the construction of masculinity in the Book of 
Psalms, where he suggests that several different notions of masculinity can be traced. 
Strangely, this essay lacks a list of bibliography, which requires the reader to resort to the 
references scattered through the endnotes. 

Martti Nissinen contributes the ninth essay, in which he explores the topic of relative 
masculinities in the Bible, that is, the different masculinities dubbed by Connell ‘hegem- 
onic and ‘non-hegemonic’. In this lucid and convincing essay, the author compares differ- 
ent masculine constructs that existed in relation to one another, as attested in different 
biblical texts, and discusses the issues of homosexuality, the male body, authority, eunuchs 
and religious sanctity. 

The volume concludes with Steven Holloway’s exploration of the intriguing topic of 
19th-century reception of Genesis 6:1—4 in prose and artistic representations. The famous 
passage mentions male angel-like beings (bene ha- ¢lohim, literally ‘the sons of god’) that 
marry female humans (benöt ha- adam, literally ‘the daughters of man’) who then bear them 
children. The reception of this passage in 19th-century Europe, claims Holloway, reflects 
several different contemporary notions of masculinity. 

This fine collection of essays presents a good coverage of some aspects of masculinities 
in the ancient Near East and the Bible. At the same time, it demonstrates how much 
remains to be explored in this still understudied field. 


University of Amsterdam Ilan Peled 


^ For previous discussion of this material, see A.K. Guinan, ‘Auguries of Hegemony: The Sex 


Omens of Mesopotamia’. Gender and History 9.3 (1997), 462-79. 
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